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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tiie changes in this edition are chiefly those of com¬ 
pression and correction. The scale of the notes has been 
considerably reduced, and a somewhat more prominent 
place has been given to the Dissertations; so as to 
render the critical part of the work subordinate to the 
historical, and the whole more available as an elucida¬ 
tion of the most important records of the early Chris¬ 
tian Church. I trust, also, that the present volume 
will be found free from the numerous minute errors, 
whether of the press or otherwise, with which the first 
edition unfortunately abounded. Among the friendly 
critics to whom I owe the notice of many of these 
errors, I cannot refrain from naming Mr. Nesbitt, Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the Queen’s College, Galway; Mr. 
Phinn, of Coxley, Wells; and Mr. Lightfoot, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. I gladly take this oppor¬ 
tunity of acknowledging my obligations, as on a former 
occasion, to my friend Mr. Grove, of Sydenham, for the 
careful revision to which he has subjected the sheets in 
this edition.* 


The changes made in the Third Edition are too trifling to be noticed. 




PREFACE. 


In many respects every commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter¬ 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex¬ 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argu¬ 
ment generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, 
which I have endeavoured to bear in mind. 

Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let¬ 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe¬ 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as ‘ present in Spirit; ’ 
as ‘ speaking ’ to his readers face to face ; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object 
—is influenced by some immediate impulse—is lit up 
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by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces¬ 
sary, beyond wliat is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers; what they expected from him, what he expected 
from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each par¬ 
ticular portion. 

Further, the Apostle’s style is-of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell . 1 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process — a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle¬ 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex¬ 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other — the joint product, as it 

1 No Greek scholar need he re- the Protector (as edited by Mr. 
minded of the characteristics here Carlyle^) can fail to see what is in¬ 
intended in the style of Thucydides. tended in the case of Cromwell. 

No one who reads the speeches of 
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were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek 1 syllo¬ 
gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 
into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro¬ 
priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person—the ‘ trans¬ 
ferring ’ to himself ‘ in a figure ’ what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word, a remi¬ 
niscence, an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages 
of spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God; the exact image (if one may borrow an illustra¬ 
tion from common literature) of the ascent of faith, so 
beautifully portrayed in Southey’s description of the 
upward voyage of the Glendoveer to Mount Calasay. 

Yet, further, it has been attempted to follow out, 
not only the train of argument and the construction 
of sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any 
style than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: ‘ The words of St. Paul are not dead words; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.’ 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some adja¬ 
cent argument, or it has been tinged with the colouring 
of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas¬ 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen¬ 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters, grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
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unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate¬ 
rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac¬ 
tices—sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them; but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com¬ 
plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of the Epistle that has not exercised some important 
influence, or contained some important lesson, for all 
the future history of mankind; some truth, which is 
here for the first time clearly set forth—some duty, 
which is here most energetically urged—some trait of 
the Apostle’s character, which is here most completely 
illustrated. 

So to draw forth the contents of the two Epistles has 
been my object in the following pages. To this object I 
have endeavoured strictly to confine myself. To enu¬ 
merate the conflicting interpretations of each passage, 
except where the various interpretations themselves are 
necessary to represent the meaning or complete the 
history of the passage—to frame new systems from the 
text of the Apostle—or to justify and attack existing 
systems by his language—would have been to divert 
the attention from the very subject which requires the 
closest concentration. Such a course will, perhaps, dis¬ 
appoint some readers; but it is a course which may 
safely be left to vindicate itself. Not only must we re¬ 
member, according to the old saying, that the Scripture 
is its own best interpreter; but also that, by being left 
to interpret itself, it actually yields new instruction 
which else would be lost or overlooked. To any one 
who thus carefully endeavours to reproduce 1 the argu- 
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ment, the whole argument, and nothing but the argu¬ 
ment ’ of the Apostle, the page, which before seemed 
dead and colourless, will be lit up at once by living 
pictures, by the lights and shades of many trains of 
complex thought, which belong strictly to its history, 
and can only be arrived at through a study of its history. 
Words and ideas which have often been confined to the 
use of particular sections or parties of the Church, when 
seen in their original meaning and connexion recover 
their independence, and once more have visibly a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred¬ 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they are, 
in one word, the historical Epistles. The First Epistle 
to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any other 
portion of the New Testament into the institutions, 
feelings, opinions of the Church, of the earlier period of 
the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
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of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on 
the facts of his life. The illustrations which the First 
Epistle furnishes of the general history of the Apos¬ 
tolical Church, the Second Epistle furnishes of the 
biography of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been 
the purpose of the following pages to draw out as fully 
as possible. 

It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest 
— a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Some¬ 
thing of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of 
the Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling—the change of plan—the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle—by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 

The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows: 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
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such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that Section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as¬ 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub¬ 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and Worship, and the 
Gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
lined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section I have attached a Translation and 
appended a Paraphrase of its contents. For the prin¬ 
ciple on which the Translation is made, I refer to the 
note at the end of the Preface. The Paraphrase is 
intended to bring out the meaning of the respective 
Sections, as explained in the preceding annotations. 
The risk, thus incurred, of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of 
the original, is obvious. But the convenience of pre¬ 
senting the argument in a brief summary is such as to 
overweigh the contrary disadvantages. 

In the Notes, I have, as a general rule, given only 
such quotations as seemed absolutely needed to establish 
the points in question; and have also excluded all re¬ 
ference to individual commentators. It will, of course, 
be understood that, so far as they were known to me, 
they have all been consulted; and it is hoped that no 
interpretation of a passage has been rejected or adopted, 
without due consideration of the arguments that have 
been urged for or against it. Special explanations or 
"tions are mentioned only in the following cases; 
namely, where the interpretations have in themselves a 
distinct historical value, as representatives of great 
schools of theology, or where, as often in the case of 
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Bcngel, the wisdom or beauty of their expression 
demands a distinct record; or finally, where the works 
referred to are repertories of quotations from Jewish or 
classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, Schottgen, 
Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.' 

The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest, attaching to two abso¬ 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the first 
three centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated. 2 It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ¬ 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in¬ 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 
is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 

1 Most of the commentaries on the To these I would add a MS. com- 
Epistles to the Corinthians are con- mentary on a large portion of these 
tamed in the great collections, an- Epistles by Mr. Bonamy Price, to 
cient and modern, of annotations on which I had the advantage of access 
the New Testament. The special several years ago, when I first under¬ 
writers on these two Epistles are took this work, 
few in number,—Heydenreich, Bill- 2 See Professor Jowett’s Preface 

roth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, to the Epistles to the Theesalonians. 
in Germany, are the most important. 
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impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared with 
a modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text 1 are inserted 
at the foot of the Text, with the exception of such as 
are of perpetual recurrence (such as ovtco for ovrw?, 
and iariv for eort before vowels). In the Commentary 
they are only noticed in cases either where the authority 
is nearly equal, or where they suggest some general 
remark. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer¬ 
ences to the MSS. as well as with the view of giving in 
a concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre¬ 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Dean Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in eleven uncial MSS. 
written between the 4th and 9th centuries. 


The 5th century. 

The 4th century. 
The 5th century. 


The 6th century. 


A. ‘ the Alexandrine,’ in the British Museum. 

Deficient 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6. 

B. ‘ the Vatican,’ at Borne. 

C. 1 of Ephrem,’ at Paris. Deficient 1 Cor. vii. 

18—ix. 6 ; xiii. 8—xv. 40 ; 2 Cor. x. 8— 
xiii. 13. 

D\ 1 Claromontanus ’ (so called from Beza’s belief 
that it was taken from the Monastery of 
Clermont, near Beauvais), in the Imperial 


1 The only important variations 2 So called from an erroneous sup- 
aro those in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 33, ix. 15, position of its being a continuation 
xm. 3, XV. 51; 2 Cor. x. 12, xii. 1. of Beza’s MS. D. 
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Library at Paris. It has been touched by 
several hands, whose corrections ore marked 
D'.'D*. D J . 1 Cor. xiv. 13—22 supplied 
by a later hand. 

The 10th century E. Once in the Abbey of St. Germain des Prds at 
or later. Paris, and hence called 1 Sangermanensis,’ 

but now at St. Petersburg. A faulty copy 
of D. 

The 9th century. F, ‘ Augiensis ’ (so called from the Monastery of 
Reichenau — ‘ Augia major ’ or ‘ dives ’— 
in Switzerland), at Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Deficient 1 Cor. iii. 8—16 ; vi. 7—14. 

The 9th century. G. ‘ Boernerianus ’ (so called from Professor 
Boerner, its former owner), in the Royal 
Library at Dresden. Deficient as F. 

The Cth century. H. ‘ Coislinianus' (so called from its first pos¬ 
sessor Bishop Coislin, of Metz), in the Im¬ 
perial Library at Paris. Mere fragments, 
only containing fifteen verses of the First 
Epistle (x. 22—29, and xi. 9—16). 

The 7th century. F“. ‘ Coislinianus 1 ’ (so called from the same 
Bishop), at Paris. A few quotations in the 
scholia to a LXX. MS., only containing two 
verses of the First Epistle (vii. 39, xi. 29), 
and three of the Second (iii. 13, ix. 7, xi. 33). 
The 5th century. X. ‘ Petropolitanus,’ contains among other frag¬ 
ments 1 Cor. xv. 53—xvi. 9. 

The 9th century. K. ‘ Mosquensis,’ at Moscow. Deficient 1 Cor. 
i. 1—vi. 13; viii. 7—11. 

The 9th century. L. ‘ Angelicus Romanus ’ (so called from the 
Angelican Library in which it is contained), 
at Rome. With this most of the readings 
of the Received Text agree. 

M. Ilamburgensis et Londinensis, containing 1 
Cor. xv. 52—2 Cor. i. 15, and 2 Cor. x. 13— 
xii. 5. 

At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined 
in an Appendix, the apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved in the Church 
of Armenia. 
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ON 

THE CORRECTED ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


In the Authorised Version of 1611, the Epistles were trans¬ 
lated by the Fifth out of the Six Companies or Committees 
appointed for the whole work. It consisted of seven persons, 
Dr. Barlow, Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. 
Kabbett, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Dakins ; each of whom trans¬ 
lated a part, to be submitted to the revision of the whole 
Committee. 

To which of these, therefore, the translation of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians in its present form is to be ascribed, cannot 
now be ascertained. But inasmuch as the version of these 
Epistles in 1611, in common with that of the whole Bible, was 
professedly based on the ‘ Bishops’ Bible ’ of 1568, and inasmuch 
as the alterations from that earlier Version are very slight, the 
virtual translators of the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now 
have them, are those who were concerned in that work in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Of these, the name of the translator of the 
First Epistle is learned from the initials affixed, G. G.—Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The Second Epistle 
having no such marks, its translator is not known. 1 

I have given here the text of the Authorised Version, with 
such corrections only as were required for the sake of more 
faithfully representing the sense of the original. They are as 
follows : 2 

1 See ‘ The English Hexapla,’ pp, 143, 156. 

2 For an explanation of the inode adopted to denote these corrections, 
see p. 20. 

a 
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(I) Such as are produced by a restoration of the text of the 
ancient MSS. as represented by Lachmann. 

(II) Such as are produced by abetter system of punctuation. 

(III) Such as arc produced by transposing the words into 
a nearer conformity with the original order. 

(IV) Such as are produced by bringing out the emphasis of 
words, apparent in the original text either from the use of the 
pronoun, or from the place of the words in the sentence. 

(V) Such as are required by inaccuracy of translation. Of 
these inaccuracies: 

(1) Some few are from mere carelessness, without any au¬ 
thority in the Received Text, or any assignable motive: e.g. 
in 1 Cor. i. 4 ‘ Jesus Christ ’ is substituted for ‘ Christ Jesus ; ’ 
in 1 Cor. i. 7 e coming ’ for ‘ revelation ’ (this is peculiar to the 
Version of 1611); in 1 Cor. iii. 19 ‘ own ’ is inserted, in vii. 37 
it is omitted. 

(2) Some few must probably be ascribed to theological fear 
or partiality. In 1 Cor. ix. 27 the word dSoxifios is translated 
* cast away,’ instead of its usual rendering, ‘ reprobate,’ appa¬ 
rently in order to avoid the conclusion that the Apostle might 
fall away from grace. In 1 Cor. xi. 27 the words eaOijj rj 
nTivrj are rendered ‘ eat and drink,’ in order to avoid the 
inference that the Eucharist might be received under one 
kind. 

(3) Some few are not so much inaccuracies as obsolete ex¬ 
pressions. In 1 Cor. iv. 4 kpav rc3 crvvoiSa is rendered * I know 
nothing by myself,’ where ‘ by ’ is used in a provincial and an¬ 
tiquated sense for * against.’ The word ‘ of’ is used Tor ‘ from,’ 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 6, ‘ heareth of me; ’ ‘ unto ’ for ‘ by,’ in 2 Cor. 
xii. 20 ; ‘ without ’ for ‘ beyond,’ in 2 Cor. x. 15 ; and so with 
others. Under this head should perhaps be placed the render¬ 
ing of Sov\os by ‘ servant,’ instead of ‘ slave,’ which originated 
partly in the fact that ‘ servants ’ at the period of the Transla¬ 
tion, being of a more servile character, might more properly 
be taken as the class corresponding to the ancient domestic 
slaves, partly in the fact that our word ‘ slave ’ is comparatively 
modern, and is only used twice in the Authorised Version— 
Jer. ii. 14; Rev. xviii. 13. 

(4) Some are not mistranslations so much as retentions of 
the original Greek (or Latin) words, a practice which increased 
in the two versions of 1568 and 1611 ; e.g. * mysteries ’ for 
/avoTijpia, instead of 1 secrets ; ’ * heresies ’ for aipiaeis, instead 
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of ‘ sects ; ’ ‘ charity ’ for ayatri}, from the Vulgate caritas, in¬ 
stead of ‘ love.' 

(5) Some are occasioned by the uncertainty of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament. Of these there are three classes 
of cases. 

(a) The Greek aorist is usually rendered by a present or 
perfect. That in some cases it may or must be so rendered, is 
hardly to be doubted. But its preterite signification is so much 
the most usual, that I have thought it best, as a general rule, so 
to represent it in the English. As a remarkable instance may 
be quoted 1 Cor. vi. 11, ‘ Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, 
ye were justified instead of ‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, 
ye are justified.’ 

( b ) The article is imperfectly given in the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 22, ’lovSaloi and^EW^vey are rendered 
‘ the Jews ’ and ‘ the Greeks,’ instead of ‘ Jews ’ and ‘ Greeks ; ’ 
a slight variation, but one which mars the full force of the mean- 
ing, ‘such characters as Jews,’or ‘ as Greeks.’ In 1 Cor. v. 9, 
on the other hand, ’eypa^jra kv tt} imoToXfj, ‘ I wrote in the [or 
“ in my ”] Epistle,’ is rendered ‘ I wrote in an Epistle,’ which 
conveys a sense only compatible with the (erroneous) supposi¬ 
tion that there was a lost Epistle. At the same time there are 
cases where the rule can hardly be applied, as in Ma/csfidvfy, 
Ma/ceSoat in 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4, or in the title of the Epistles Ilpor 

K-OplvtitOUf. 

(c) The universal use of the subjunctive in dependent clauses 
makes it difficult to draw the distinction between ‘ might ’ and 
‘ may,’ which in classical Greek is effected by the use of the 
optative in those cases where our idiom requires ‘ might.’ But 
here, as in the case of the aorist, I have endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent the idiom of the New Testament by rendering the subjunc¬ 
tive ‘ may ’ as often as possible. Thus in 2 Cor. xii. 8, eBod t) 
fioi . . . ayyeXos Varava, wa p,e ico\a(f>ifa, ‘ there was given me 
a messenger of Satan that he may buffet me,’ the English idiom 
would admit and perhaps require ‘ might; ’ but the possible 
force of KoXatyfyj can only be shown by retaining ‘ may.’ 

(6) There is a want of due appreciation of the various shades 
of meaning in words, and a consequent carelessness as to using, 
if possible, one and the same English word for one and the same 
Greek word. Beyond a certain point such uniformity and ex¬ 
actness are unattainable. The diversity of the two languages 
is an insuperable obstacle, and even in the original language the 
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same word is used often in such different senses, as to render 
the same version impossible. But within reasonable limits 
the object may be secured ; and in a style like the Apostle’s, 
where so much turns on the use of particular words, Buch 
precision is of considerable importance. It has therefore been 
my object to select in each case the English word which, either 
from its own appropriateness, or from its being the one most 
generally used, would most easily represent the Greek word 
wherever it occurred ; if possible not using the same English 
word for more than one Greek word, nor translating the same 
Greek word by more than one English word, or at most two 
(and two are always sufficient), so as to prevent the rise of any 
confusion between them. 

Thus, for example, it may be impossible to find one English 
word which will meet every use of irapaKaXslv and its deriva¬ 
tives. But (with perhaps one exception, 2 Cor. xi. 8, top 
Kvpiov 7 Tapzicaksaa, where the context compels us to throw into 
it the sense of ‘ entreaty ’) every passage may be rendered either 
by ‘ exhort’’ or ‘ comfort.' Instead of this, the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion has used, almost indiscriminately, ‘ comfort,’ ‘ console,’ ‘ be¬ 
seech,’ ‘ entreat,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ exhort: ’ e.g. in 2 Cor. i. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
where the force of the passage mainly depends on the recur¬ 
rence of precisely the same word, and where there is not a 
shadow of reason for altering it, it is translated six times ‘ com¬ 
fort,’ and four times ‘ consolation.’ 

Again, hvvapis may mostly be translated with equal propriety 
‘ power,’ or ‘ strength,’ or in some passages the one, in some 
the other may be more appropriate; and the same may be said 
of ‘ infirmity,’ or ‘ weakness,’ as a rendering of aaOevua. But 
yet in 2 Cor. xi. 21—xiii. 4, where the whole continuity of 
thought depends on the opposition between the two being vividly 
preserved, aaBivsia and its cognate words are in the Authorised 
Version, rendered four|times ‘weakness,’ and four times ‘in¬ 
firmity ; ’ and Svvapis, in like manner, twice ‘ strength,’ and 
three times ‘ power.’ So uryypos and hvvar6s might with 
equal propriety be translated ‘ mighty,’ and ‘ strong ; ’ but for 
the convenience of 1 Cor. i. 25—28, and 2 Cor. xii. 7—10, I 
have chosen ‘ mighty ’ for la-yypos, and ‘ strong ’ for hvvaros. 
e^ovaia and its derivatives come more properly under the name 
of ‘ right ’ than any other corresponding English word; but 
‘ power ’ will perhaps be most suitable to all the places where 
it occurs. See especially 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
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\6yos, in all cases but 1 Cor. i. 5, may be translated ‘ word.’ 
The advantage may be seen in 1 Cor. i. 17, 18. 

Kpivsiv and its derivatives, which in these Epistles are of 
frequent and emphatic occurrence, may all be comprehended 
under ‘ judge; ’ with the exception perhaps of 8iaicplva> as in 

1 Cor. iv. 7, xi. 29, 32, and o-vyicplvm as in 1 Cor. ii. 13; 

2 Cor. x. 12 . See especially 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

Xapis may be rendered ‘ grace,’ not as the best word, but as 
the one which most effectually meets all the cases. 

dyios, ayioi, dyidfo, ayia.ap.os, dyioavin), which are respec¬ 
tively translated ‘ holy,’ ‘ saints,’ ‘ sanctify,’ ‘ sanctification,’ 
‘ holiness,’ might be rendered uniformly by adopting through¬ 
out either the Latin form, * saintly,’ ‘ saints ,’ ‘ sanctify ,’ ‘ sanc¬ 
tification’ ‘ saintliness ,’ or the English, ‘ holy,’ ‘ the holy ones,’ 
‘ hallow,’ ‘ hallowing,’ ‘ holiness.’ And Sixatos, hitcaiovv, Sucai- 
oavvTj, might be either ‘just,’ ‘ to justify,’ ‘justice,’ or ‘ righteous,’ 
‘ to make righteous,’ ‘ righteousness .’ In the latter case uni¬ 
formity is hardly possible. But in the former I have ventured 
to attempt it, in all cases, except that of oi ayioi, for which I 
have still retained ‘ the saints.’ 

These are the most important cases of alteration. The fol¬ 
lowing may also be mentioned : 

dydrrr], ‘ love.’ 

/3e/3aLoi>v, ‘ to confirm ;’ icvpovv, ‘ to establish.’ 

Siaicovos ‘ minister ; ’ 8ov\os, ‘ slave ;' Inr^phys, ‘ servant.’ 

SoKip-rj, ‘proof,’ and its derivatives, ‘ approved,’‘unapproved.’ 

StaOtjicq, ‘ covenant.’ 

iicavos, ‘sufficient.’ See 2 Cor. ii. 16, iii. 6 . 

Bkifteiv, Okisfns, ‘ trouble; ’ Xinry, Xwithv, * sorrow,’ ‘ to make 
sorry.’ 

Koerpos, ‘ world; ’ altiv, ‘ age.’ 

Karapyeiv, ‘ to make to vanish away.’ 

KarapTfuv, ‘ to join together.’ 

Kav^aaBai, ‘ to boast.’ 

Xa\w, ‘ I speak ;’ Xeyai and (f>ypl, ‘ I say,’ or ‘ I tell.’ 

TreTroida, ‘ I have confidence ; ’ dappto, ‘ I am bold ; ’ x a ‘P w ’ 
' I rejoice,’ except in 2 Cor. xiii. 11 . 

tskvov, ‘ child; ’ 1/777 nos, ‘ babe; ’ rrafilov, ‘ little child; ’ vlos, 
‘ son.’ See 1 Cor. xiv. 20 . 

The perpetually recurring particle 8i I have rendered by 
‘ but,’ ‘ and,’ and ‘ now ; ’ reserving the longer forms of ‘ how- 
beit,’ &c. for aX\a. 
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For the sake of preserving the proper emphasis on ‘ man ’ for 
avdpanros, I have substituted ‘ one ’ iu the translations of ovBets 
and rtr, wherever they occur. 


The agitation respecting the Revision of the Authorised 
Version, which has arisen since the first edition of this work, 
may make it necessary to state explicitly that the translation 
here given is not put forward as a sample of what would be 
desirable in a popular and authorised translation of the New 
Testament. My object, on the contrary, has been to put the 
English reader as nearly as possible in possession, not merely 
of the sense, but of the abruptness, the obscurity, the singu¬ 
larity of the style, of the original text: and for this purpose I 
have felt justified in sacrificing much of the perspicuity and 
convenience of diction, which no translation designed for gene¬ 
ral use could venture to abandon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Corinth, at the time of the Christian era, was very different 
from the city of which we read in the narratives of Corinth at 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy which JJthe *” 011 
had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek history Epistles, 
by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, had, in the last 
stages of that eventful drama, come round to Corinth, often 
before the ally and rival, but never till the last years of its in¬ 
dependent existence the superior, of the other Grecian common¬ 
wealths. When the native rigour of the other states of Greece 
had been broken by the general submission to Alexander and 
his successors , 1 Corinth rose at once to that eminence which 
the strength of her position as the key of the Peloponnesus, and 
the convenience of her central situation for purposes of commu¬ 
nication and commerce, would naturally have secured to her. 
Accordingly, the last glory of the Martinmas summer of Greece, 
in the days of the Achaean League, was shed almost exclusively 
on Corinth . 2 Here the nominal independence of the Greek 
nation was proclaimed by Flamininus. Here also descended 
the final blow by which that show of freedom was destroyed 
by Mummius. The greatness of the closing history of Corinth 


1 An excellent description of the 
state of Corinth at this period is to 
he found in Leake's Korea, vol. iii. 
c. 28. Compare also the quotations 
from classical authors in Wetstein’s 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1 ; the Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. 
J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. 


Howson, vol. i. ch. 12; and the 
article ‘ Corinthus ’ in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. 

* ‘ Corinthus totius Grsecise lumen.’ 
— Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5. ‘Achaise 
caput, Grreci® decus.’— Floras, ii. 
16, 1. 
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is best attested by the greatness of its fall. The triumph of 
Mummius was the most magnificent which the temple of Ca- 
pitoline Jove had ever witnessed. As a storehouse of Grecian 
art and civilisation, it seems to have been held equal to Athens 
itself. For months and years it became the quarry from which 
the Roman nobles adorned their villas with marbles, paintings, 
and statues. The mass of gold, silver, and bronze, melted down 
in the general conflagration, was so great that the rich material 
formed from it was currently known in the empire under the 
name of ‘ Corinthian brass.’ A still stronger proof of the im¬ 
portance of the city was furnished by the precautions which the 
conquerors took against its again becoming the centre of that 
national life of which it had been the last home. The inhabit¬ 
ants were entirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was 
literally a city of ruins. 

The recollection of its greatness in the last days of Greece, 
as well as the nafural advantages of its situation, caused Ju- 
lius Caesar to select it as the site of a Roman settlement, which 
he established under the title of ‘ Colonia Julia Corinthus,’ 
or 1 Laus Juli Corinthus,’ in the same year (b. C. 46) in 
which, in pursuance of his usual policy, he founded a similar 
colony at Carthage. This ‘New Corinth’ accordingly be- 
CoriDth, the came, like its predecessor, but by a more direct and 
capital of formal acknowledgment, the capital of the whole of 
,1; ' the southern division of the Roman province of 
Greece, known by the name of ‘ Achaea; ’ in other words,— 
inasmuch as this southern division comprehended the whole 
country south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of 
‘ Macedonia ’ had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit of Gre¬ 
cian culture,—the capital of Greece itself. 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, which 
naturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its walls, lends a 
special interest to the two Epistles addressed to its inhabitants. 
When labouring there, he was labouring not merely for Corinth, 
but for the great people of which it was now the representative ; 
the Epistles which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
in fact—as is implied in the opening 1 of the second—Epistles 
to the whole Greek nation : they included within their range 
not merely Corinth the capital, but Athens the university, of 
Greece ; and spoke not only to those who had listened to him 

1 2 Cor. i. 1: ‘ The church of the saints which are in all Achaia.’ 
God which is at Corinth, with all 
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in the house of Justus and Grains or the synagogue of Crispus, 
hut to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the Acro¬ 
polis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. Most of the 
Churches to which his Epistles were written, although nomi¬ 
nally Gentile, were communities in which the Jewish element 
was predominant, or exposed to influences which rendered his 
notice of it predominant. The First Epistle to Co- The Co 
rinth, alone of the larger Epistles, addresses itself to rinthian 
a Church where the Gentile element is stronger than Church, the 
the Jewish ; or, at least, where Christianity is expressly 0 £ 
exhibited in its relation to the feelings, customs, and a Gentile 
difficulties, not of Jewish, but of Gentile Christians. C * JUrc * 1 ' 
The importance with which these Epistles are thus invested is 
evident. Greece, indeed, was now a subject-province without life 
or energy of its own ; Grecian religion and philosophy were very 
different from what they had been in the days of Pericles ; the 
illustrations of these Epistles have to be sought, not from Plato, 
but from Plutarch ; not from Sophocles, but from Menander; 
not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian taste and know¬ 
ledge, but from the mixed populations and mixed belief of a de¬ 
generate race, bound together under the sway of the pro-consul 
Gallio. Still, with every drawback, we are here allowed to 
witness the earliest conflict of Christianity with the culture 
and the vices of the ancient classical world; here we have an 
insight into the principles 1 which regulated the Apostle’s choice 
or rejection of the customs of that vast fabric of heathen society 
which was then emphatically called 1 the world; ’ here we 
trace the mode in which he combated 2 the false pride, the false 
knowledge, the false liberality, the false freedom, the false dis¬ 
play, the false philosophy to which an intellectual age, espe¬ 
cially in a declining nation, is constantly liable ; here, more 
than anywhere else in his writings, his allusions and illustrations 
are borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and feelings, but 
from the literature, the amusements, the education, the worship, 
of Greece and of Rome. 3 It is the Apostle of the Gentiles, as 
it were, in his own peculiar sphere, in the midst of questions 


1 See 1 Cor. v. 1-10; vi. 1, 10, 
12 ; vii. 12-24 ; viii. 1-13 ; ix. 21, 
22; x. 20, 21; xi. 2-10. The grounds 
of these allusions, and of all which 
follow, will he explained in the notes 
on the Epistles. 


2 See i. 17; iii. 4, 18-23; iv. 
7-13; vi. 4, 12-20; viii. 1-7; x. 
1-15, 23-33; xii.; xiv.; xv. 35-41. 

3 See iii. 1, 2, 13; iv. 9, 13; ix. 
24-27 ; xi. 14; xii. 12-2G ; xv. 31, 
33; 2 Cor. ii. 14-16; v. 10. 
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evoked by his own peculiar mission, watching over churches 
of his own creation ; ‘ if not an Apostle to others, doubtless to 
them,’ 1 not pulling down, but building up, feeling that on the 
success of his work then, the whole success and value of his 
past and future work depended. ‘ The seal of his Apostleship 
were they in the Lord.’ 2 

From this general character of the Church of Corinth, we 
Outward may now descend into the minuter details, which illus- 
appearance trate more particularly the circumstances under which 
of Connth. Epistle was written. The outward aspect 

which the city of Corinth presented at the time of St. Paul is 
well known. From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge 
rocky hill at the foot of which the town was situated, the eye 
takes in at a glance, what is slowly conveyed by books, the 
secret of its importance, as in classical, so also in sacred his¬ 
tory. To the right and to the left extend the winding shores 
of the ‘ double sea,’ whose blue waters, threading their way 
through islands and promontories innumerable, open to east 
and west the communication which made it once and again the 
natural resting-place in the Apostle’s journeys. From that 
little bay at Cenchrete he was to take his departure for Ephesus 
and Jerusalem ; up the course of that western gulf lay the 
direct route to Rome and to the far West, which even now he 
hoped to follow, and along which, at his second visit, he sent 
his Epistle to the Romans. In front lie the hills of northern 
Greece ; and on the coast of Attica, discerned by the glitter of 
its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, the last scene of 
St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed the Saronic gulf. Be¬ 
hind rise the mountains of Peloponnesus, the highlands of 
Greece ; into their remote fastnesses there was no call for the 
Apostle to enter; and accordingly, in the city which guards 
their entrance, we see, in all probability, the southernmost 
point of his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the detailed de¬ 
scription of it by Pausanias one hundred years later. At 
present one Doric temple alone remains of all the splendid edi¬ 
fices then standing; but the immediate vicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostle’s allusions have given an im¬ 
mortal interest. The level plain, and the broken gullies of the 
isthmus, are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 


1 1 Cor. ix. 2. 


3 Ibid. 
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identified by its modern name ( 7 tsvkij ) from whose branches 
of emerald green were woven the garlands for the Isthmian 
games, contrasted by the Apostle 1 2 with the unfading crown of 
the Christian combatant. In its eastern declivities are to be 
seen the vestiges of that * stadium,’ 3 in which all ran with 
such energy as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre, 4 which conveyed to the 
Corinthians a lively image of the Apostle’s ‘ fighting with 
beasts,’ 5 or of his ‘ being set forth as the last in the file of 
combatants appointed unto death,’ a ‘ spectacle to the world, 
to angels, and to men.’ 6 Around stood the temples resting 
on their columns—columns of the ‘ Corinthian order ’ which 
made the name of ‘ Corinthian buildings ’ (Ephyrtete redes) 
proverbial for magnificence ; and which standing as they did in 
their ancient glory amidst the new streets erected by Gresar on 
the ruins left by Mummius, may well have suggested the com¬ 
parison of the ‘ gold, silver, and precious “ marbles,” ’ surviving 
the conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood and 
thatch had perished. 7 

It is not so easy to imagine the internal as the external 
aspect of the city. That it was again a flourishing i llterna i 
town is clear. The commerce which had been sus- condition of 
pended during its century of desolation, had now had 
nearly another century to recover itself; and the attempt of 
Nero to dig a canal through the isthmus, very nearly about the 
time of the Epistle, shows the importance attached to it as an 
emporium between the East and West. The Isthmian Greek civi- 
games, too, which even during the time of its desertion lisation. 
had still been celebrated under the charge of the neighbouring 
state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to the spot every 
alternate year, and were afterwards continued even down to 


1 See Sibthorpe’s Flora Grteca, 
vol. x. p. 39. pi. 949. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 24, ‘race.’ Leake's 
Morea, iii. 286. 

4 1 Cor. iv. 9. The remains of the 
theatre are close to the stadium. 

(Leake’s Morea, iii. 286.) Those of 
the amphitheatre are nearer to the 

forum. (Ib. 244.) Its area is 290 

feet by 190, i.e. considerably larger 


than that of Verona. At one end 
are the remains of a subterraneous 
entrance for wild beasts or gladiators. 
As Pausanias does not mention it, it 
may be later than the time of the 
Apostle. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

6 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

7 1 Cor. iii. 12. See Paus. Cor. 
i. 3 ; ii. 7. Heydenreich, Prolegom. 
in Ep. I. ad Cor. p. vii. 
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the time of Julian. 1 Though less remarkable for its wealth 
than in its earlier days, it must have been conspicuous, as is 
implied in various passages in these Epistles, 2 amongst the 
poverty-stricken towns of the rest of Greece. 3 4 With the con¬ 
fluence of strangers and of commerce, were associated the luxury 
and licentiousness which gave the name of Corinth an infamous 
notoriety,* and which, connected as they were in the case of the 
Temple of Aphrodite with religious rites, sufficiently explain 
the denunciations of sensuality to which the Apostle gives 
utterance in these Epistles 5 more frequently and elaborately 
than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was celebrated for 
maintaining the character of a highly polished and literary 
society, such as (even without taking into account its connexion 
with Greek civilisation generally) furnishes a natural basis for 
much both of the praise and blame with which the First Epistle 
abounds, in regard to intellectual gifts. 6 ‘At Corinth, you 
would learn and hear even from inanimate objects’—so said a 
Greek teacher within a century from this time—‘so great are 
the treasures of literature in every direction, wherever you do 
but glance, both in the streets themselves and in the colonnades ; 
not to speak of the gymnasia and schools, and the general spirit 
of instruction and inquiry.’ 7 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek commercial 
Foreign city, such as might have existed in the earlier ages 
elements. 0 f Grecian history. But the elements of which its 
population was composed were, in great part, such as Perian- 
der would have been startled to find under the shadow of his 
ancient citadel. The Greek language here, as elsewhere in 
Greece and in the East generally, was, except on coins and in 
legal documents, the general medium of communication. But 
to many of the Corinthians, as to the Apostle himself, it was 

1 PftuB. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. refer more particularly to the nu- 

2 1 Cor. iv. 8 ; xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. merous passages quoted at length in 

2, 10; ix. 2, 5-11. Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2, from Ariato- 

3 Lucian introduces Maerichue as phaneB, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion 
rov ttXowioi', tov navv irXovoiov, riv Chrysostomus, Athcnicus, Lucian, 
it KoplvGov, tov TroXXag oXtalag and Eustathius. 

fyovrir, ov rivftpo'c ‘Afuaring, ttXovoi og 3 1 Cor. V. 1 ; vi. 0-20; X. 7, 8 ; 
tni avrig wv. — Vial. MoH. xi. 1. See 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. 
also the passages from Aristides and 6 1 Cor. i. 22—ii. 10 ; i. 4, 5 ; iv. 
Alciphron, quoted by Wetstein on 7, 8; viii. 1; x. 16; xiii. 1-0; xv. 35. 
1 Cor. i. 2. 7 Aristides in Ncptun. p. 23, in 

4 In the words KopivPiaZtoOaij Kn- Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

pnSia Kopa t &c. It is needless to 
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doubtless an acquired tongue. The new inhabitants, to the 
Romans at least, were known by a new name, to distinguish 
them from the old Greek inhabitants ; not ‘ Corinthii,’ but 
‘ Corinthienses.’ 1 The settlement of Ca:sar consisted not of 
native Greeks, butofforeigners; 2 some, doubtless, were Italians, 
descendants of the first colonists from Ctesar’s army. 3 But 
most even of the original settlers were freedmen ; 4 and with 
this agrees the fact that the Corinthian names which occur in 
the New Testament 5 are mostly such as indicate a servile 
origin. It is also probable that the much closer intercourse 
between Greece and the East, which had been brought about 
by the conquests of Alexander, would make itself especially 
felt in a commercial city like Corinth. The Orontes (to 
use the expression of Juvenal) could certainly have mixed its 
waters with those of Pirene before it was finally blended -with 
the Tiber. And at this moment there was a reflux of the 
Jewish population from Rome back towards the East, in conse¬ 
quence of the decree of exile lately published by the Emperor 
Claudius. 6 A Jewish synagogue existed with its rulers; and 
it is evident that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. Even of those who appear 
as bearing distinctly Greek or Roman names—Erastus, So- 
sthenes, Crispus, and Justus—two at least were Jews, and one 
a proselyte. Situated as it was, half-way between Rome and 
Ephesus, men of all nations seem to have been constantly 
passing and repassing to one and the other through Corinth. 
Aquila of Pontus, with his wife Priscilla, are beard of now at 
Rome, 7 now at Corintb, 8 now at Epbesus. 9 Phoebe of Cen- 
chreaj goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome. 10 Fortu- 


1 Festus: * Corinthienses exeo dici 
coeperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum 
sunt dedueti, qui an tea Corinthii sunt 
dicti.’ This was after the analogy 
of Hispanienses and Tiispam, Sicili- 
enses and Siculi. In Greek the dis¬ 
tinction was not made, else the 
Epistles would have been addressed 
Trpos KopivStiic. There is not the 
least reason to infer from this, or 
from any other of the facts here 
mentioned, that Latin was habitually 
spoken at Corinth; and the whole 
structure of the Epistles repels such 
an hypothesis. 

2 Paus. Cor. 2 : K SpivQov oiKovmv 

ovdiig rwv apxaiuv—iiroiKoi St diro- 


OTaXtvrtQ vi to Puijia'uov. 

3 to ffTparitiirirov . — Pint. Cersar. 
c. 5. 

4 Strabo, viii. 520 A.: n-oXiv Si 

Xpivov tprjpog ptil’ana y KoplvOog nrf- 
XypOr] ttoXiv into Kaloapog rod 9toii Sta 
rt)v (vfpviav inoitcovg nifvpavrog tov 
S nriXivOepiKov yevovg TrXeitrrovc. lie 
visited Corinth just after the settle¬ 
ment. 

6 1 Cor. i. 14, 1G; xvi. 17 ; Rom. 
xvi. 21-23; Acts xviii. 8, 17. 

6 Acts xviii. 2. 

7 Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

8 Acts xviii. 1, 2. 

5 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

10 Rom. xvi. 1, 
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natus, Acliaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to visit the 
Apostle at Ephesus. 1 

Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the Apostle 
Arrival of entered its walls. From the wealthy and luxurious 
St. Paul, inhabitants themselves that visit could have attracted 
but little attention. A solitary Eastern traveller (for St. Paul 
was alone 3 when he arrived) would be lost at once in the con¬ 
stant ebb and flow of strangers crossing each other at the 
Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival must have been 
■regarded as of supreme importance. It was the climax, so to 
speak, of the second, and in some respects the greatest, of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accompanied 
by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected with the parent 
Church at Jerusalem, and Barnabas possessed of an authority, 
outwardly at least, hardly inferior to his own. Now, for the 
first time, he had left Antioch completely independent; Silas 
and Timotheus were subordinate to him , not he in any sense to 
them; the world was all before him where to choose, and he 
was evidently determined to press on as far as the horizon of 
his hopes extended. These hopes were, indeed, even then con¬ 
fined to Asia Minor; but, when thrice overruled by preter¬ 
natural intimations, 3 he at last took the resolution—memorable 
for all time—of crossing over into Europe. It would seem as 
if, from the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march ; and, although 
his departure from most of the Macedonian cities was hastened 
by the violence of the Jewish residents, it is obvious that he 
was proceeding gradually southward; and when he arrived at 
Athens, he paused there, not as a final resting-place, but merely 
to wait for Silas and Timotheus 4 , and at last, impatient of the 
delay 5 , took his departure and arrived at Corinth. Here was 
the capital of Achaia, and beyond this, so far as we know, he 
never advanced. Here, not for a short period of three weeks 
(as mostly heretofore), but for a time, hitherto unparalleled in 
his journeys, of a year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

In Corinth, as elsewhere, he first turned to his own coun¬ 
trymen. The house of Aquila and Priscilla, always open to 
strangers, 6 provided h i m with an abode ; 7 and there, in company 
with them, according to the rule which he had already adopted 

1 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 5 1 Thess. iii. 1. 

* 1 Thess. iii. 1. « 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. C. 

• Acta xvi. 6, 7, 10. 7 Acts xviii. 2, 3. 

4 Acts xvii. 15, 16. 
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in Macedonia,' he maintained himself by manual labour in the 
trade of tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city ; and his frequent allusions to it imply that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and lasting 
impression. For some weeks he taught in the syn- Teaching of 
agogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by his St. In¬ 
experience in the northern cities, of the danger of exciting an op¬ 
position from the Jews before he had established a firm footing. 
But, on the arrival of his two companions from Macedonia, 
probably with the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Chris¬ 
tians, which incited him to write to them his two earliest Epis¬ 
tles—he could no longer restrain himself, ‘ he was pressed 
in the spirit,’ and ‘ testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Messiah.’ 2 Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, the 
same burst of invective, 3 which he had encountered at Thes- 
salonica and Bercea, broke out in Corinth also. But he was 
now determined to stand his ground; and, instead of giving 
way to the storm and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept 
of the Gospel, 4 partly in the letter, partly in the spirit; he 
stood up in the synagogue, and, in the face of his indignant 
countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust, not of the city, 
where he determined now more than ever to remain, but of the 
synagogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his 
intention of ‘ going henceforth to the Gentiles.’ He had not 
far ‘to go.’ 5 Hard by the synagogue itself was the house of 
a proselyte, Justus, which he turned immediately, so to speak, 
into a rival synagogue. His congregation consisted partly of 
the Jews who were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was 
to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands. 6 But it included the increasing 
number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the household of 
Stephanas were the earliest. In the midst of this mixed au¬ 
dience he ‘ sat,’ 7 after the manner of the Rabbis, and taugbt 
with unabated fervour ‘ the Cross of Christ.’ 9 The only fur¬ 
ther interruption which he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, was the tumult, headed by Sosthenes, the successor 
of Crispus: but this was baffled by the imperturbable indif¬ 
ference of the proconsul Gallio, who, in accordance with the 

1 1 Thess. ii. 9. 5 7ropivoppai. Acts xviii. 6. 

2 Acts xviii. 5. 6 i Cor. i. 14. 

3 ivTiTacToofiiruv, f3\air<pnfu>vvT{ui’. 1 inaBiot. Acts xviii. It. 

Acts xviii. G. « 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

4 Mott. x. 14. 
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principles of the Roman law, as well as with the philosophical 
calmness of his own disposition, positively refused to hear a case 
which appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction. 1 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
Importance la evident from the mention of the vision which 
of the appeared to him on the night of his expulsion from 
crisis. the synagogue, in which the Lord exhorted him to lay 
aside all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the original 
Apostles, ‘ I am with you,’ was distinctly addressed to him, 
combined with the declaration that the reward of his labour 
would be great—‘ for I have much people in this city.’ 2 The 
language used in the vision implies both the anxiety under 
which he laboured, and the importance of his not giving way 
to it; as though he felt that he was now entering on a new 
and untried sphere, and needed special support to sustain him 
through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to us from 
Effect of hia the First Epistle. To a degenerate state of society, 
teaching. su ch as that which existed in the capital of Greece 
at that time ; to a worn-out creed, w hich consisted rather in a 
superstitious apprehension 3 of unseen powers than in any firm 
belief of an over-ruling Providence; to a worn-out philosophy 
which had sunk from the sublime aspirations of Plato and 
the practical wisdom of Aristotle into the subtleties of the 
later Stoics or Epicureans ; to a w 7 orn-out national character, in 
which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind survived,— 
the appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on simple 
facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even the most 
worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as life from 
the dead. There were some converts 4 doubtless from the 
wealthier citizens ; but the chief impression was produced on 
the lower orders of society: ‘ not many mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise,’ 6 but slaves and artisans formed the class 
from which the Christian society at Corinth was mainly drawn. 


1 See the description of his cha¬ 
racter in the quotations in Wetstein 
on Acte xviii. 12. 

2 Acts xviii. 10. 

3 See the sketch of Paganism, in 
the first chapter of Neander’s His¬ 
tory of the Christian Church. 

4 So Erastus the treasurer of the 


city, ohrovofioc rijc”jr»Xewc'(Hom. xvi. 
2.3), and Crispus, the president of 
the Jewish synagogue (Acts xviii. 
8; 1 Cor. i. 14), are mentioned hy 
name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22 ; vii. 
30, 31 ; and xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7, 10. 
5 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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Through all these converts ran the same electric shock; they 
became a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the most 
remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; 
not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were 
often greatly deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all 
kinds, such as they had either not possessed before or possessed 
only in a much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they 
looked with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had as yet 
interfered with his paramount claim over them; he was ‘ their 
father;’ 1 and by his precepts 2 they endeavoured to regulate 
the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such fol-' 
lowers that the Apostle took his departure from the His removal 
port of Cenchre® for Ephesus. This great city now t0 Ephesus, 
became his home even more than Corinth had been before. 
Thither he returned, after a short interval spent in Judaea, 3 
and followed nearly the same plan as that which he had adopted 
at Corinth ; first trying to establish his footing in the synagogue, 
and then erecting a separate school or synagogue in the house 
of one of his converts. Thus passed away three years from the 
time of his departure from Corinth. Towards the end of this 
period he received accounts which greatly agitated him. The 
Corinthian Church, like almost all the early Christian socie¬ 
ties, combined two distinct elements : first, that consisting of 
Jews or of proselytes, formed from the class which the Apostle 
had originally addressed, and therefore exercising considerable 
influence over the whole body of which it was the nucleus; 
secondly, the mass of Gentile converts which sprang up during 
the latter stages of the Apostle’s preaching, and which at 
Corinth, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, must have 
much outnumbered the others. 4 While St. Paul Disorders 
remained at Corinth, the jealousy between these two < ^ n , ) |"-. l ^ 0 " 
sections of the Church had lain dormant; but when church! 
he was removed, their animosities, encouraged no doubt by 
the factious spirit so inveterate in the Greek race, burst 
forth ; and the Christian community was divided into various 
parties, formed by the various crossings of these two main 
divisions. The Gentile party was in the ascendant, both from 

1 l Cor. iv. 14, 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2. 3 Acts xx. 31. 

2 irapnSduHc. 1 Cor. xi. 1. * See 1 Cor. xii. 2. 
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their superior numbers, and also from the as yet undiminished 
influence of the Apostle. But, whether from the visit of Peter 
and ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’ 1 2 or teachers preaching in 
their name, or from some unknown cause, the Jewish party, 3 
after St. Paul’s departure, gained sufficient ground to call 
themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn his authority, 
first covertly, 3 and then a few months later, openly and vehe¬ 
mently. 4 In the interval between his first and second visit 
to Ephesus, the Corinthian Church had also received the in¬ 
structions of the great Alexandrian teacher Apollos, who had 
been sent thither by Aquila and Priscilla; and his name thus 
had become a rallying point for one section of the Church, 
—probably that which hung half-way between the extreme 
Jewish and the extreme Gentile party. Apollos himself had 
left Corinth, and returned to Ephesus; 5 but his partisans still 
continued to foment the factions. To the evils of this party 
spirit was added the tendency of the Gentile faction to carry 
their views of freedom to the extreme of license. The profli¬ 
gacy which disgraced the heathen population of Corinth was not 
only practised, but openly avow'ed, by some of the advocates of 
Christian liberty. 6 The disputes were carried to such a pitch, 
and the boundaries between the heathen and Christian parts of 
the community were so little regarded, that lawsuits between 
Christians were brought into the Roman and Greek courts of 
justice. 7 The sacrificial feasts were attended without scruple, 
even when held in the colonnades of the temples. 8 The Chris¬ 
tian women threw oflf the head-dress which the customs of 
Greece and of the East required : 9 the most solemn ordinance 
of Christian brotherhood was turned into the careless festivity 
of a Grecian banquet. 10 And even the better points of their 
character, which had formed the basis of the Apostle’s commen¬ 
dations and of their own advance in Christian knowledge and 
power, had been pushed to excess. The strong taste for intel¬ 
lectual speculation, which three centuries of political servitude 
had not been able to subdue in the Greek mind, led them to 
attach an undue importance to those points in their teachers, or 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

2 The more detailed representation 
of this party is reserved for the notes 
on 1 Cor. i. 10, and the Introduction 
to the Second Epistle. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 1-5. 

4 2 Cor. x.-xii. 


5 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

» v. 1; vi. 10. 

7 vi. 1-8. 

8 viii. 4-13; x. 14-33. 

9 xi. 2-16. 

10 xi. 17-34. 
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in Christianity itself, which most nearly resembled the rhetorical 
display or the logical subtleties in which the sophists and rhe¬ 
toricians of later Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight 
put by some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paulhence 
the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and (as in the 
case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the general Resurrection) 
the exaggeration of purely intellectual difficulties ; 2 hence, in 
some instances, an adoption of the extreme view of some of the 
old philosophers, regarding an entire separation from the world 
as necessary; 3 hence an over-estimate of those preternatural 
gifts which tended to astonish and excite, and an unjust de¬ 
preciation of those which tended only to instruction and to 
improvement. 4 These views, combined with an overweening 
consciousness of the position which the Corinthian congrega¬ 
tion held in the Christian world as the most highly favoured 
of all the Gentile churches, not only induced them to look 
down with contempt on all other Christian bodies, 5 but also 
soured in the hearts of individuals the milk of human kindness, 
and extinguished the light of Christian love, which ought to 
have been the characteristic mark of every Christian society. 0 
With these dangers, which, as proceeding chiefly from the 
Gentile element in Corinth, affected the larger part of the 
community, were united others from the opposite quarter. 
The Jewish pai’t of the Church was not likely to amalgamate 
easily with such excessive views of liberty as were popular at 
Corinth; and, although at present they were not sufficiently 
powerful to make their influence generally felt, yet their ex¬ 
aggerated scruples, on the subject of sacrificial feasts 7 and of 
mixed marriages, increased the difficulties of the Gentile be¬ 
lievers ; 8 and there were, besides, mutterings of discontent 
and suspicion against the Apostle, which already foreboded the 
storm that was to break out a few months later against his 
character and authority. 9 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unprepared for 
such intelligence. The constant communication be- m.,. . 

tween Corinth and hphesus must have brought him these dis- 
continual information of the state of the Corinthian orders - 
Church; and he had sent Timotheus, his favourite pupil, to 

1 ii. 1-5. xlv. 30. 

2 i. 17, 18; ii. 1; viii. 1; xv. 35. 9 vi. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1; xvi. 14. 

3 vii. 1-5. 2 viii. 1-12. 

4 xii. 1-xiv. 40. 8 vii. 12-16. 

5 i. 2 ; iv. 7, 8 ; vii. 17; xi. 10 ; 9 ix. 1-8. 
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recall to them the image of his teaching and life, which he knew 
from report was in danger of losing its hold upon their recol¬ 
lections ; and probably also (though this is not expressly stated) 
to communicate to them the intention which he had then 
formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning of the spring, 
crossing the vEgcan Sea to Greece, and paying two visits to 
Corinth,—one immediately on his landing, and a second later 
on in the year, after seeing the Churches in Macedonia. Ti- 
motheus 1 was accompanied by Erastus,* in all probability the 
same as the treasurer of Corinth, who would thus be in a po¬ 
sition to recommend him to the Corinthian congregation. But, 3 
after the departure of these two men, the rumours became still 
darker ; and two points in particular seem to have determined 
the Apostle to take some strong measures to check the growing 
evil. One was the information which he received from the 
household of Chloe—whether resident at Corinth or at Ephesus 
it is difficult to say,—that the factions had reached a formi¬ 
dable height, 4 and that their disputes had descended even into 
social life and destroyed the solemnity of Christian worship. 5 
The other, and more alarming, was the fact of an incestuous 
marriage, scandalous even to the heathen, of a man with his 
father’s wife. 6 This, combined with the general accounts of 
theh state, was sufficient to induce the Apostle to send at once 
to Corinth without waiting for the announcement of the arrival 
of Timotheus, to insist upon the expulsion of the offender from 
the Christian community, 7 and then to delay his own visit to 
Corinth till after his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for 
his injunctions and his warnings to have their proper effect. 8 

The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this conjunc- 
Situiitionof ture were such as to render the reception of this news 
St. Paul at peculiarly trying. Whilst the Corinthian Christians 
tionofthese had been thus indulging their own speculations and 
tidings. passions, and absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own greatness and dignity, he had for three years been con¬ 
tinuing his labours in a city hardly less important than Corinth 
itself,—the capital of Asia Minor, as Corinth was of Greece. 


* iv. 17; Acts xix. 22. 

1 Acts xix. 22 j Rom. xvi. 23; 2 
Tim. iv. 20. 

3 It is assumed throughout these 
pages that there were no visits of St. 
Paul to Corinth besides those men¬ 
tioned in Acts xviii. 1; xx. 2 ; and 
no Epistles except the two now ex¬ 
tant in the New Testament. The 


grounds for this assumption will ap¬ 
pear in the notes on 2 Cor. ii. 1; 1 
Cor. v. 9. 

4 1 Cor. i. 10-iv. 21. 

3 xi. 18. 

9 v. 1. 

7 v. 3. 

9 xvi. 1, 6, 7; 2 Cor. i. 16; ii. 9. 
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In Ephesus he had supported himself, as in Greece, with his 
own hands, 1 and devoted himself, with all the fervour of his 
impassioned character, and at the risk of his life, 2 to the super¬ 
intendence of the Church. 3 His labours, too, had extended 
from Ephesus to the cities in the adjacent district; and pro¬ 
bably in some of these journeys he underwent those hard¬ 
ships of which he speaks as recent, ‘ perils from the robbers ’ 
in the neighbouring mountains, who afterwards seized on a 
later Apostle in the same vicinity ; 4 ‘ perils from the “ river- 
torrents,” ’ which so characterise the winter-travels of all those 
regions. 5 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle would 
seize the first opportunity for the expression of his Arrival of a 
own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin of fr . om 
his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself tliians. 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy members of the 
Corinthian Church—Fortunatus, Achaicus, and Stephanas, 6 
bearing an epistle from that portion of their body (at this time 
by far the largest) which sincerely reverenced the Apostle’s 
authority, asking for a solution of various questions which their 
internal disputes had suggested, on the subject of marriage, 
of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts, 7 and containing 
also assurances of their general adherence to his precepts. 8 A 
reply to these questions required a detailed letter from himself; 
and this at once afforded an occasion for the outpouring of 
his thoughts and feelings. The combination of these circum¬ 
stances rendered it the most important emergency in which (so 
far as we know) he had ever been called, up to this time, 
to express himself in writing. Whether the Epistle The First 
to the Galatians was composed before or after this Epistle. 
period, it is impossible to determine. But great as were the 
principles involved in that controversy, the situation of the 
Churches in Galatia—in secluded villages in the heart of 
Asia Minor—bore no comparison with the situation of a con¬ 
gregation placed before the eyes of the whole civilised w'orld in 
the capital of Greece. That congregation, in which the Apostle 
had laboured with unusual exertions, and apparently wdth un¬ 
usual success, was torn by factions, and marred by extrava¬ 
gances, which would bring disgrace on the Christian name, and 

1 Acta xx. 34. 5 2 Cor. xi. 26, 27. 

2 lb. 31. ° 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 

3 1 Cor. xv. 30-32. 7 vii. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1. 

4 Euaeb. II. E. iii. 23. 8 xi. 2. 
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break up the foundations of Christian society. The feelings 
of St. Francis, in foreboding the corruptions of his Order; 
of Luther, on hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of 
Suabia, or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster,— 
afford a faiut image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with 
the first great moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. But 
if the importance of the crisis demanded the utmost energy, 
so also it demanded the utmost wisdom. Of all the Epistles, 
perhaps there is not one so systematically arranged, or in which 
the successive steps of the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, 
as this; and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual 
confidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too much to 
Scene of presume that any traces of the scenes from which 
the Epistle; he wrote are discernible in his Epistle; nor are the 
Ephesus. features of that city so marked as those of Corinth. 
Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, still visible 
in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, may have suggested or 
confirmed the allusions already mentioned to the athletic and 
dramatic spectacles of Greece. And the magnificent pile of the 
Temple of Artemis, which overhung the harbour, must have 
presented to him, even in a more lively form than his recollec¬ 
tions of Athens and Corinth, the splendour and the emptiness 
of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
Time of neighbourhood of Ephesus, 1 at the close of the three 
the Epistle ; years spent there by the Apostle, 2 but whether before 
Sprlng ' or a fter the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. It must 

have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is spoken of 3 as 
not far distant; and, if so, the allusions it contains to the Jewish 
passover 4 become more appropriate. The precise date after the 
Christian era can only be fixed by a general determination of the 
chronology of tlje Acts. For practical purposes it is, however, 
sufficient to say that it must have been twenty or thirty years 
after his conversion, and in the early part of the reign of Nero. 

It was written, with the exception of the few last lines, not 
Amanuen- by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis; 5 
Bls - not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 

also,—whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 5, 8, 19 (cp. Acts 3 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 

xviii. 24, 26); xv. 32. ^ v. 7, 8; xv. 20. 

2 Acts xix. 10; xx. 1, 31. 5 xvi. 21. 
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Corinthian synagogue, 1 or another of the same name, cannot be 
determined. This, then, is the group which we must conceive 
as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening of the 
Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
and bearing in the pallor and feebleness of his frame, traces 2 of 
his constant and recent hardships ; his eyes at times stream¬ 
ing with tears of grief and indignation ; 3 the scribe, catching the 
words from his lips and recording them on the scroll of parch¬ 
ment or papyrus 4 which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe; and, if so, we may conceive him not only 
transcribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; at times 
with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at times, it may be, 
interposing to remind the Apostle of some forgotten fact, as of 
the baptism of the household of Stephanas, 5 or of some possible 
misapprehension of what he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and sa¬ 
gacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all Contents of 
his addresses, and at once gives utterance to expres- the Epistle, 
sions of strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church. 6 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the statement of 
his complaints against them. 7 First, he touches the most 
obvious evil—that of the Factions, 8 which he pursues through 
the several digressions to which it gives occasion. Then, after 
a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the mis¬ 
sion of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming to Corinth, 9 he 
proceeds to the case of the Incestuous Marriage, 10 which forms 
the chief practical occasion of his address, and is accompanied 
by the solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an 
offender from the Christian society. 11 This subject, like that of 
the Factions, is followed out through the various thoughts near 
or remote which it suggests; in part, perhaps, in a note or 
appendix subsequently added. 12 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, 
he proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their 
letter. 13 This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled 


1 Acts xviii. 17. 

2 Gal. vi. 17; 2 Cor. xi. 27: iv. 10. 

3 2 Cor. ii. 4. 

4 See 2 John 12 ; 2 Tim iv. 13. 

3 See i. 16. 

6 i. 1—9. 

7 i. 10.-vi. 20. 


8 i. 10—iv. 13. 

9 iv. 14—21. 

10 v—vi. 20. 

11 v. 3, 5. 

12 v. 9—vi. 9. 

13 vii. 1—xiv. 40. 


C 
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before him, in order to glance at each of their difficulties, as he 
turns to their objections, sometimes quoting their very words, 
sometimes re-stating them in his own language.' Of these, the 
first relates to the subject of Marriage ; 1 2 and there he is careful 
to point out that his advice rests solely on his own authority, 
not, as usually, on the express command of Christ. The second 
relates to the subject of the Sacrificial Feasts; 3 in discussing 
which his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the immediate 
object of the Epistle by the recollection of that darker enemy 
which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, aimed its in¬ 
sinuations at his character and authority. 4 The third point in 
the letter of the Corinthians was a profession of adherence to 
his precepts for the regulation of their assemblies, 5 * in con¬ 
nexion with which they had a question to propose to him 
regarding the spiritual gifts. 5 But before the Apostle could 
answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, which he seems 
to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of the women 
in the Christian assemblies, 7 and of the factious spirit which 
had disturbed even the solemnity of the Lord’s Supper ; 8 and it 
is not till he has disposed of these that he returns to the question 
of the Gifts. 9 It is in the discussion of this question that he 
bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian Love, 
which, as it meets all the various difficulties and complaints in 
the whole course of the Epistle, must be regarded as the climax 
and turning point of the whole. 10 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection had 
been communicated in their letter or from some other source, it 
is impossible to determine. The subject from its greatness 
stands alone, and has all the completeness of a distinct com¬ 
position, in its beginning, middle, and end." 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. But 
there still remained the time and mode of its transmission. 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had brought the 
letter from Corinth, though intending ultimately to return 
thither, were at present at Ephesus, apparently with the inten¬ 
tion of remaining some time longer.' 2 Timotheus, who would 
otherwise have been a natural messenger, had just departed. 13 


1 vii. 1 ; viii. 1; xi. 2 ; 

3 vii. 1—tO. 

3 viii.—xi. 1. 

4 ix. 1-7. 

5 xi. 2. 

3 xii. 1. 

7 xi. 3—16. 


i.l. 0 xi. 17—.34. 

9 x. xi. xiv. 

10 xiii. 

11 xv. 

13 xvi. 17. 

13 xvi. 10. 
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Apollos, whose connexion with Corinth and presence at Ephe¬ 
sus would have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally 
held back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party. 1 But there was a little band of 
Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of collecting 
contributions, under the Apostle's sanction, for the Christian 
poor in J uda:a. 2 These men were now at Ephesus ; and Titus 
—one of St. Paul’s Gentile converts—apparently from some 
personal interest in the welfare of the Corinthian Christians, 
begged to be allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither 
they were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to carry or 
send on to Jerusalem. 3 Such precautions show the critical 
position in which the Apostle felt himself placed in regard to 
the Corinthian Church. But, although the closing words of 
the Epistle relate to the matters of external business with which 
these precautions were connected, it is only by implication that 
his feelings are perceived ; and the Epistle is concluded (with 
the exception of one severe expression which seems to betray 
the anxiety and indignation working within 4 ) with the usual 
calmness and gentleness of the Apostle’s parting salutations. 5 

The immediate effects of the First Epistle must be reserved 
for the Introduction to the Second ; but the reverence Effects of 
with which it was regarded in the next generation tlle Ep' st l e - 
may be inferred from the language in which it is alluded to 
in the epistle of Clement to the same Church about fifty years 
later: ‘ Take up the Epistle [evidently the First Epistle] of 
the blessed Paul, the Apostle; what was it that he first wrote 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Kephas, and Apollos, because 
. as well then as now, you formed parties.’ 6 

1 xvi. 12. 

2 2 Cor. viii. 17—24. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—5, 

and the Notes on xvi. 12. 


4 xvi. 22. 

3 xvi. 1—24. 

6 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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The variations from the Authorised Version in the following 
Translation are thus indicated:— 

1. The letter ( x ) prefixed to a word signifies an alteration consequent on 

the adoption of Lacbmann’s text (2nd edition, 1842-60). 

2. The letter (') prefixed to a word denotes an intended improvement in 

rendering. Where the alteration extends over more than one word, 
its termination is denoted by ('), thus : ‘ are ' in my power/ ’ 

3. The letter (*) prefixed to a word denotes an alteration, by transposing 

the words into a nearer conformity with their original order. Where 
this is consequent on Lachmann’s text, the (*) and ( x ) appear toge¬ 
ther ; and the end of the alteration is denoted by ("), thus: ‘ 11 Christ 
Jesus." ’ 

4. The letter (°) between two words denotes an omission from the 

Authorised Version. Where this is consequent on an improve¬ 
ment in translation, the (°) is inserted alone, thus: ‘ Since 

both ° Jews require signs.’ Where it arises from a variation in 
the Greek Text the (°) and ( x ) are combined, thus: ‘ every 

place, ° x theirs and ours.’ 

6. The Italics of the Authorised Version are abandoned : and when the 
words designated by them are superfluous they are struck out 
without notice. Italics are used solely to denote emphasis. 

6. The Divisions of the Sections are made according to the arrangement 
in the commentary, as shown on the opposite page. 

The notes below the Greek show the variations of the 
‘Received Text’ (Elzevir, 1624), from Laehmann’s Text. 
These are fully given, with the exception of those of perpetual 
recurrence, such as ovtco for ovtcos, sari for ioriv, XrfijreTcu 
for Xtffj.'p'eiat, &c. 

Some doubtful renderings are placed as notes below the 
English Translation. 


For a general statement respecting the Greek Text, and the 
Translation, see the Preface. 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


)>OiOo- 


PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 

Salutation and Introduction. Chap. I. 1—9. 

Charges against the Corinthians. Chap. I. 10-VI. 20. 

The Factions. Chap. I. 10-IV. 20. 

1. Description of the Factions. Chap. i. 10—17. 

2. The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. Chap. i. 18—ii. 5. 

3. The Contrast of Human and Divine Wisdom. Chap. ii. 6—iii. 4. 

4. The Leaders of the Corinthian Parties. Chap. iii. 5—iv. 20. 

Tiie Intercourse wira Heathens. Chap. IV. 21-VI. 20. 

1. The Case of Incest. Chap. iv. 21—v. 13. 

2. Digression on the Lawsuits. Chap. vi. 1—9a. 

3. The Case of Sensuality resumed. Chap. vi. 96—20. 

Answers of St. Paul to the Letter of the Corinthian 
Church. Chap. VII. 1 - XIV. 40. 

Marriage. Chap. VII. 1—40. 

The Sacrificial Feasts of the Heathens. Chap. VIII. 1-XI. 1. 

1. General Warning. Chap. viii. 1—13. 

2. His own Example of Self-denial. Chap. ix. 1—x. 14. 

3. The Evil of the Sacrificial Feasts. Chap. x. 15—xi. 1. 

Worship and Assehdlies. Chap. XT. 2-XIV. 40. 

1. Disuse of Female Head-dress. Chap. xi. 2—15. 

2. Disputes in the Public Assemblies, and especially at the Lord’s 

Supper. Chap. xi. 16—34. 

3. The Spiritual Gifts. Chap. xii. 1^-xiv. 40. 

а. Unity and Variety of tne Spiritual Gifts. Chap. xii. 1—30. 

б. Love, the greatest of Gifts. Chap. xii. 31—xiii. 13. 

c. The Superiority of Prophesying to Speaking with Tongues. 

Chap. xiv. 1—25. 

d. Necessity of Order. Chap. xiv. 26—40. 

The Resurrection. Chap. XV. 1-58. 

1. The Resurrection of Christ. Chap. xv. 1—11. 

2. The Resurrection of the Dead. Chap. xv. 12—34. 

3. The Mode of the Resurrection of the Dead. Chap. xv. 35-68. 

The Conclusion. Chap. XVI. 1-24. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. I. 1 —8. 


Salutation and Introduction. 

JIATAOX [kXijtos] atrooroXo? \puo-Tov 'Irjaov Sia 0e- 
XiJ/Aaros Beov, Ka 1 Soi<T0eur)<; 6 aS e\<f>6<;, 2 rfj e/c/cX^o-La rov 
Ocov, ''f)yia<rp.evoi<s cV ^ucttw 'Itjctov, Trj overt) iu KoplvOcp, 
kXtjtols ay mj is, crw nacriv rot? eVucaXovp(,eVo!.s to ovopa tod 
Kvplov rjpcov ’Irjcrov ^picrrov iv navrl romp, c avTO)v Kal 
T)po)v. 'yapo; vpiv Kai tlprjvrj atro 6tov Trarpos rjpiov Kal 
KVp'iOV ’It)<TOV XpMTTOV' 

* ’lTj(roP xp ,0 " r0 *'* b T ?) oiforp’fr K. 7 / 7 . iv xp. *I^Toy. 0 auTa«i/r« Kaf. 


1 T)AUL, called to be an apostle of u Christ Jesus" through 

2 17 the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the 
Church of God, lK to them that are ' hallowed in Christ Jesus, 
to the Church which is at Corinth", to them that are called 
to be r holy, with all that ‘call upon the name of Jesus Christ 

3 our Lord in every place', oA theirs and ours: grace unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


1. kXijroc anotTroXoc. The two 
words together are only used 
here, and in Rom. i. 1. xXjjrde 
may be, 1 called to be a believer 
as an Apostle,’ according to its 
usual sense (in verse 2, and vii. 
20,21); or, more simply, ‘called 
to the state of an Apostle.’ 

Sosthenes is possibly the ruler 
of the synagogue in Acts xviii. 
17 ; at any rate, a Christian well 
known to the Corinthians; as is 
implied both by the manner in 
which he is mentioned in the 
Epistle (whether as the com¬ 
panion or amanuensis of the 
Apostle) and also by the addition 
o uhtXQiit, ‘ the brother,’ i. e. 
1 the person well known to the 
Christian brotherhood.’ Com¬ 
pare the same expression applied 
to Apollos, xvi. 12; to Timo- 
theus, Col. i. 1 ; to Quartus, 
Rom. xvi. 23 ; and a similar use 
of it in 2 Cor. viii. 18. Eusebius 


(II. E. i. 12) makes him one ofthe 
Seventy Disciples. 

2. rij EKK\t)otf. Here, as in all 
the Churches founded by himself, 
he addresses the actual assembly 
or congregation of Christians; 
an expression which, in the case 
of those with whom he was not 
personally acquainted (as in Rom. 
i. 7 ; Col. i. 2; and, perhaps, Eph, 
i. 1), is omitted. 

i/yia a lit y Vic .... K'\f/ro 7 r nylon', 

‘called’ or ‘converted’ ‘to a 
state of holiness.’ The inver¬ 
sion of the usual order of eXi/mc 
(‘calling,’ ‘conversion,’) and 
nyiaajuic (‘ holiness,’ ‘ sanctifi¬ 
cation ’) exemplifies the freedom 
of the Apostle’s language. (Com¬ 
pare ver. 11.) There is some¬ 
thing almost rhythmical in the 
inversion of the clauses in B. D. 
G. as preserved in Lachmann’s 
text. 

nbv TTuair Ttur cirtKaXuv/iivoit • ■ 
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4 EvyapiUTUi tco 0e<p pov ndvTore ire pi vpmv ini rrj yapm 
tov 0eov TTj 8o6elcrr) iplv ev yjucrTy 'Ipcrov, b oTL iv -rravrl 
hv'kovTLcr8r)Te iv ainu j, iv iravTi \6ya> xai iracrrj yvcocrei, 
g kcl8( us to paprvpiov tov ypujTOv ifltfia.LGtO'q iv vplv, 1 (nare. 
vp.a$ p.T) vaTepiicrOai iv pr)8evl yapicrpaTi, d.7re/fSe^OjU.eVous 
TTjV aTTOKoXv^iLV TOO KVpLOV Tjpuv ’irjCTOV ypiCTTOV- 8 os Kal 

4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God 

5 which r was given you r in' u Christ Jesus", that in every thing 
ye r were enriched by Him, in all utterance and in all know- 

6 ledge: even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you : 

7 so that ye come behind in no gift, waiting for the r reve- 

8 lation of our Lord Jesus Christ: Who shall also confirm you 


. . >)p£n'. This may’]be, (1) ‘I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achaia 
generally,’ as in 2 Cor. i. 1: (2) 

‘ I address not only the natives 
of Corinth, but the numerous 
strangers who are passing to and 
fro through it:’ but rather, (3) 

‘ I address and salute not only 
you, but all Christians through¬ 
out the world.’ This last sense 
seems required by the emphasis 
of the latter part of the sentence, 
iv 7ruvTt and a vtujv vnl ///(..O', 

i. e. ‘ in other parts of the world 
besides your own : He is the Lord 
of all of them, no less than of me 
and of you.’ 

iiriKaXovvivoiQ to ovofia. In the 
LXX. this is the translation of the 
Hebrew Dtf’n {Oj5, the general idea 
of worship or praise. In the New 
Testament it expresses the further 
idea of calling to aid (comp. Acts 

ii. 21; ix. 14, 21 ; vii. 59; Rom. 
x. 13, 14; 2 Tim. ii. 22) ; and, 
as illustrated by popular use, 
Kaioapa iirtKaXuadai, * to appeal 
to the Emperor,’ Acts xxv. 11, 
12, &c. As applied to our Lord, 
it implies the consciousness of 
Hint not only as Lord, but as 
Saviour and Deliverer. 


5. t?r\ovnV(bjr£, ‘ye were en¬ 
riched,’ i. e. ‘ at the time of your 
conversion, when the favour of 
God was bestowed upon you,’ 
referring to the words, rij x f 'P‘ rl 
dodtiorj. 

G. to /japrvpiov. The testimony 
borne to Christ by the preaching 
of Paul was confirmed by the 
gifts which followed on their 
conversion. Compare ‘ The seal 
of my Aposlleship are ye in the 
Lord,’ ix. 2. 

7. This refers to those gifts of 
insight into the unseen world, 
which were to sustain them in 
their expectation of the time when 
the veil of this outer world should 
be withdrawn (airov:a\v\ptv) and 
Christ Himself revealed to their 
eyes. Comp. Tit. ii. 13 ; Phil. iii. 
20 . 

8. ‘ And this hope will not be 

baffled, for He who has begun a 
good work in you will continue 
it to the end.’ oe refers (not to 
Christ, but) to God. For (1) 
cal /IfSniuujEi evidently refers 
back to iSiSaiiodr/ in 6. (2.) tv 

r. put pa. t. k, 7 ).’ I. X' would else be 
rjpipa uvtov. (3) o Btog is the 
general subject of the ■whole sen¬ 
tence, and therefore repeated in 
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fiefiauocrei vpas lea? rekous aveyKh-qrow; iu rf/ rjpega. tov 
Kvptov Tjjxaiv 'Ir/crov ypujTov. 9 irurros 6 0eos, 81 ov kKkrp 
Or/re el<; KOLVG>vlav tov vlov avrov 'Irjcrov ypaxTov tov Kvplov 
T)p.a>v, 

unto the end, "blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
9 God is faithful, by Whom ye were called unto the r communion 
of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


verse 9. For the sense, compare 
Phil. i. 6 : 1 Being confident of 
this very thing that He who hath 
begun a good work in you will 
continue it till the day of Jesus 
Christ.' The assurance that all 
will in the end be well with God’s 


servants is implied in the very 
notion of religious faith. The 
more we look upon ourselves as 
dependent beings, the more im¬ 
possible does it seem that God 
should ever loosen the link which 
connects us with Himself. 


Paraphrase of Chap. I. 1—9. 

Paul, whose mission to be an Apostle rests on the will of God 
Himself, and Sosthenes united with him in Christian brother¬ 
hood, send their usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian 
congregation, as well as to all other believers, who are equally 
with them worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold gifts of 
knowledge and teaching given to you at your conversion, and 
hope that God will continue the good work which He has thus 
begun. 


The Apostolical Salutations. 

The praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, though 
not greater than that with which the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are opened, is re¬ 
markable in this instance as being addressed to a Church which, 
in the course of the two Epistles, is thought deserving of severe 
The Apo- censures. But in considering this, it may be observed 
etle’a aelec- that the praise there bestowed on faith and holiness is 
good point* here almost confined to gifts such as knowledge and 
in his wisdom, which were obviously not incompatible with 
readers. the moral degradation into which some of the members 
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of the Church had fallen. And it is in accordance with the 
Apostle’s usual manner to seize, in the first instance, on some 
point of sympathy and congratulation, not merely from a pru¬ 
dential policy, but from natural courtesy and generosity. It 
is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches in the Acts. Per¬ 
haps the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians is the only 
exception. 

This practice of the Apostle is an exemplification of a 
general rule, according to which Scripture presents The ideal 
strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing 
the defects and sins of the parts. The visible society Church, 
of Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom upon 
earth :—‘ Ye are a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.’ And 
thus, although the Christian congregation in each city or 
country was distinct from the heathen community in which 
it was situated, it yet so far partook of the character of what 
is now called a national Church, that it was, as it were, 
the Christian representative of that community. A Christian 
of Corinth or Ephesus might travel backwards and forwards 
from one to the other; but, however great were the disorders 
of the one or the excellencies of the other, there was no call 
upon him to exchange the communion of the one for the com¬ 
munion of the other, unless he actually ceased to be a permanent 
resident in the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might 
be. The supposed duty of gaining proselytes from Christian 
communities different from our own, and the consequent di¬ 
vision of Churches by any other than their local and national 
designations, are ideas alien to the Apostolic age; and have 
grown up in modern times, and, it may be added, in Western 
countries. In the East, the ancient view, in tins respect, still 
on the whole prevails. 

‘ Spartam nactus es : hanc exorna,’ was a maxim of Apo¬ 
stolical, no less than of Grecian wisdom. No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or 
laxity, than was exhibited at Corinth. Yet the Apostle does 
not call on his converts to desert their city or their community; 
and he himself steadily fixes his view on the better and the 
redeeming side. 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 

Chap. I. 10-VI. 20. 

The first great division of the Epistle, I. 10— -IV. 20, is based 
on the information which the Apostle had received from Co¬ 
rinth : and of this information, the first and most pressing 
subject was that which related to The Factions. 


THE FACTIONS. 

Chap. I. 10-IV. 20. 

In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of eccle¬ 
siastical party,—of that spirit which has in subsequent ages 
been proverbially the bane of the Christian Church. But, 
though in principle the same, in form it is so different from the 
divisions of later times that a clear statement of the difference 
is necessary to prevent confusion. 

In the first place, this is the earliest instance of the appli- 
Me mingof cation of the word ‘ schism ’ (<r% Icrfia), to a moral di- 
‘ sc h' sm -’ vision. 1 But, instead of the meaning usually assigned to 
it in later times, of a separation from a society, it is here used for 
a division within a society. These factions or ‘ schisms,’ there¬ 
fore, in the Corinthian Church, must not be considered as dis¬ 
sentient bodies outside the pale of the rest of the community, but 
as recognised parties of which the community itself was com¬ 
posed; corresponding not to such divisions as are caused by the 
existence of Protestant Churches outside the Church dependent 
on the See of Rome, or Dissenting Churches outside the Esta¬ 
blished Church of England, or Maronite and Nestorian Churches 
outside the Greek Church, but to internal divisions, such aS are 
occasioned by the conflicts between the several religious or 

1 In classical writings it is always it is used in the sense of ‘discord,’ 
applied to actual rents of stone, gar- as here, are in St. John's Gospel 
ments, nets, or the like, ns in Matt. (John vii. 48 ; ix. 10; x. 19). The 
ix. 16 ; Mark ii. 21. The only other classical word for which oxirrfta is a 
passages in the New Testament where substitute is aram^. 
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monastic orders in the Greek and Roman Churches, or between 
political and theological parties in the nations and Churches 
of northern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were wholly 
different from any with which we are familiar. They Grounds of 
were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the conflux division, 
of various elements, the result of its commerce and situation, and 
by the tendency to faction which had long characterised the 
Greek race, and been stigmatised as the peculiar malady (yooos) 
of the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial occasion 
was the same which was to be found in all the Churches of the 
Apostolical age, and which has never since been found in any. 
At no subsequent period have Christian communities been 
agitated as all then were by the rivalry and animosity of Jewish 
and Gentile converts. Jewish converts to Christianity have, in 
later ages, been in such small numbers, and with so little dis¬ 
tinction in their character, that their influence, as such, on the 
rest of the community has been almost nothing. In the first 
century it was just the reverse. Even in Corinth, the most 
exclusively Gentile of all the primitive Churches, they formed 
the basis of the community ; and the difficulty of reconciling 
their scruples and meeting their prejudices was one of the 
chief tasks which the founder of the Church had to fulfil. 
We must conceive two classes of men brought into close con¬ 
nexion, and taught to look upon each other as brothers and 
friends, of whom one part, in the present instance the more 
numerous, had but recently relinquished the worship of 
Grecian divinities, and still considered acts of gross immo¬ 
rality as cither innocent or indifferent, and the future life, 
if not incredible, at least difficult to be believed; whilst 
the other part, comprising the most earnest and energetic por¬ 
tion of the society, consisted of men, Jews either by birth or 
by religion, who still retained all the Jewish rites of circum¬ 
cision, of the Sabbath, of abstinence from particular kinds 
of food, and of attendance at the Jewish festivals. No 
equal degree of contrariety has ever since been found within 
the bosom of the same religious society. In large nations, it is 
true that the differences between Protestants and Roman Ca¬ 
tholics may mount in some instances nearly to the same pitch; 
but in such cases the fusion has not been attempted, and the 
two bodies have lived apart, if not in open separation, from 
each other. 
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In the third place, the professed watchwords of these parties 
Parties were the names, not of any subordinate teachers, but 
after the of the Apostles themselves and their immediate fol- 
Apostlos lowers ,—‘ I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Kephas, I 
followers. (1 Christ. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether these were the 
designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. ‘ These 
things,’ says the Apostle, ‘ I have in a figure transferred 
(/ieTso-^tj/iarto-a) to myself and Apollos for your sakes as if— 
so it has been said—he had used the names of himself and 
Apollos instead of the real names of unknown leaders, in order 
either to avoid mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to 
impress more forcibly upon them the futility of these rival 
claims, which even in himself and Apollos would be out of 
place, much more in those who really made them. But this 
would not apply to the use of the name of Kephas; and it is 
clear that the Apostle in this instance merely expresses his in¬ 
tention of confining; himself to those who called themselves after 


liis name and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not only against his Judaising opponents, but against 
the factious spirit itself, by which those who claimed to be his 
partisans were no less animated than those who claimed to be 
his enemies. Such appears to have been the course adopted 
also in the opening of the argument, 1 where he immediately 
selects the party which said, ‘ I am of Paul,’ as the chief 
instance of the sin common to them all. 

And to this we may add the testimony of Clemens, writing 
within fifty years from this time to the very same Church, and 
contrasting the factions of his days with those in the days of 
St. Paul. ‘ The blessed Apostle Paul,’ he says, ‘ wrote to 
you about himself and Kephas and Apollos, because then as 
well as now you formed parties. But that party spirit was less 
sinful, because it was directed to Apostles and a man approved 
by them.’ 2 

That these parties followed the great division of Jew and 
The parties Gentile which ran through all the Churches of this 
of Kephas period, and that the adherents of the former ranged 
and of Paul, themselves under the name of Kephas, and those 
of the latter under that of Paul, will hardly be doubted: and 
it would seem probable that the party of Paul was in the 
ascendant during the period of the First Epistle, which chiefly 


> i. 13—16. 


9 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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attacks such sins as would belong to the Gentile portion of the 
community ; and the party of Kephas, during the period of the 
Second Epistle, which expressly attacks a formidable body of 
Judaisers. And the connexion of these latter with Kephas is 
further confirmed by the appeals which they would seem to 
have made to his example and authority, in the only passage 
where their presence is certainly indicated in the First Epistle 
and in the stress laid by St, Paul on the error of St. Peter in 
his address to a similar party in Galatia. 1 

That the followers of Apollos, or as he would be more 
correctly called Apollonius, 2 must have been closely The party 
connected with those of Paul may be inferred both of A P ollos - 
from the association of Apollos with the disciples of Paul in the 
Acts, 3 and from the constant union of their names in this 
Epistle. 4 The contrast of the expressions, Paul ‘ planting,’ 
Apollos ‘watering;’ Paul ‘laying the foundation,’ another 
‘ building ; ’ agrees with the account in the Acts, speaking of the 
effects of the mission of Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to the 
visit of Paul. The frequent allusions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters 5 would agree with no party so 
well as with that which professed to follow the Alexandrian 
Jew, ‘ eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures.’ 6 

Whether the words ‘ and I of Christ ’ (syo> Ss xpta-Tov) 
refer to any distinct party, must remain doubtful. The party 
One would be glad witli Chrysostom so to read the of Christ, 
passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating the other names, 
had broken off with the indignant exclamation, ‘ But I am of 
Christ.’ Had, however, such an antithesis been intended, some 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. ii. 11—14. 
These passages, as well as that just 
quoted from Clemens, sufficiently 
refute the hypothesis of Theophylact 
and CEcumenius (on Gal. ii.), and of 
Eusebius (II. E. i. 12), that another 
Kephas, not the Apostle, is meant. 

2 The name from which Apollos 
is abridged, ns Lucas from Lucanus, 
Antipas from Antipater, is Apollonius. 
Apparently from the circumstance 
that the first gorernor left by Alex¬ 

ander in his African province was so 

called, it was one of the commonest 
names of Alexandria. One such was 

Apollonius Rhodius, so called from 

his favourable reception in Rhodes. 


Another was a soothsayer, who pro¬ 
phesied the death of Caligula. The 
most celebrated person of the name 
living in the Apostolic age was the 
sophist of Tyana, called from his 
supposed birthplace ‘Tyanmus.’ (See 
Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Classical 
Biography, p. 239 6.) Of Apollos 
himself there is not even any legend¬ 
ary information beyond what is con¬ 
tained in the few passages which 
allude to him in the Acts and 
Epistles. 

3 Acts xviii. 26, 27. 

4 iii. 4 ; iv. 6; xvi. 12. 

5 i. 17—28; ii. 1—6. 

6 Acts xviii. 28. 
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more decisive expression (such as lyw S'e TlavXos ypiarov) seems 
almost necessary to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise 
arises. And that there was some party laying claim to an ex¬ 
clusive connexion with the One Name which, as the Apostle 
implies,' ought to have been regarded as common to all, is 
strongly confirmed by the subsequent argument, ‘ If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s ;’ 1 2 
and, although with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of 
the same persons to be considered ‘ Apostles of Christ ’ and 
‘ ministers of Christ.’ 3 The context of the Second Epistle, 
where the above passages occur, implies an allusion to the Juda- 
ising Christians of the Corinthian Church. If so, they would 
naturally dwell on their national and lineal connexion with 
‘ the Christ,’ the ‘ anointed Messiah,’ ‘ the son of David; ’ 
and ‘ the outward appearance,’ the ‘ carnal and fleshly ’ argu¬ 
ments, on which they prided themselves, 4 would be based on 
their intercourse either with ‘ Christ Himself after the flesh,’ 5 
or with the original Jewish Apostles, who had seen Him, 6 or 
with ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’ 7 especially James, as the head 
of the Church of Palestine. 8 

Of these Factions, other indications have been supposed to 
Extinction ex ’st in other parts of the New Testament, and the 
of the Par- writings immediately following upon them. But the 

" only certain traces, besides those already referred to, 

are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility between 
Peter and James on the one hand, and Paul on the other, in 
the ‘ Clementines,’ a work of about the date a . d . 212 — 230. 
With this exception, it is a remarkable fact that the Factions, 
once so formidable, have never been revived. Never has any 
disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal im¬ 
portance ; never has any disruption which once appeared of 
importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal con¬ 
troversy) been so completely healed. 

1 1 Cor. i. 13. 5 2 Cor. v. 1G. 

3 2 Cor. x. 7. 8 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 13, 23. 3 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

4 2 Cor. v. 12 ; x. 2, 3, 7. 8 Comp, especially Gal. ii. 11, 21. 
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Description of the Factions. 

l0 TIapaKaXoi Se vp.a<;, aS eX<f>ol, St a rov 6v6p.aro<; row 
Kvpiov r)p.!j)v 'Ir/aou ^picrrov, Iva to avrb Xeypre irafres xal, 
fxj) p iv vpuv a\Lcrpara, rjre Se KO-TppTUjpivoi iv rw avrop vot, 
taxi iv rfj avrrj yvojpr). n i8r)Xa>0r] yap /tot irf.pl vpmv, aScX- 
<f>OL pov, viro tu> v XXor;s, on eptSes iv vpuv elcriv. 12 Xiycv Se 
tovto, ort CKacrro? vpatv Xiyei ’Eyco p. iv eipu ITavXov, iyoi Se 
’AiroXXai, iyo> Se Krj(f>a, iyco Se yptmov. ' 3 p,epipL<jTaL 6 

io Now I r exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all r say the same thing and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 
n together in the same mind and in the same judgment. For 
it r \vas declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloc, that there are contentions 
12 among you. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 
/ am of Paul; and I of Apollos ; and I of Kephas ; and I 


10. 7raprua\d> = ‘ obsecvo.’ A 
mixture of entreaty and com¬ 
mand. 

ctd too ovoparoc, i. e. as the 
bond of union, and as the most 
holy name by which they could 
be adjured. The connexion of 
this with coo'd iviay in verse 0 is 
the link between this and the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

(Va to avro KtyrjTE. 4 call your¬ 
selves by one common name,' in¬ 
stead of those various names which 
are afterwards noticed: opposed 
to tKaaroQ A £*/£(. Comp. Arist. 
Pol. ii. 3,3. cio ion Tcdoras to uvto 
\ tyuv to Si per icaXov, . . . a’AV ou 
2 v rarer, ti)Sl 2’ ovt) i v oporoijnror. 

KarppTiopevoi, ‘ restored,’ car- 
aprlfw, though capable of a more 
general signification, is usually 
employed, as here, with the sense 
of ‘ restoring ’ or ‘ completing ' 
something which has been set 
wrong. Compare Matt. iv. 21, 
where it is used of the mending of 
the nets. Here it is probably sug¬ 


gested by the literal meaning of 
‘ o^iopara,’ rents. 

mraprtoTnp was the acknow¬ 
ledged phrase in classical Greek 
for a reconciler of factions. So 
Demonax at Cyrene, Herodot. iv. 
1G1. 

roue. Probably no greater dif¬ 
ference than between tcaphia and 
4 vx>l i n Acts iv. 32. 

11. viro two X\6tiq , probably 
the slaves of Chloe going to and 
from Ephesus and Corinth on 
business. 

iptSte, here used as identical 
with o-)(top<iTti ; divisions not from 
but within, the society. 

12 . \iyw cc roxtro. ‘What I 
mean is.’ Comp. Eph. v.' 32. 

emoroQ vpwo. ‘ There is none 
of you who has not joined one or 
other of the parties.’ 

13. jie/iepiorat 6 yotrrrur, ‘Christ 
is divided.’ Laclimann’s punc¬ 
tuation is both more striking, and 
also agrees better with the con¬ 
text, than that of the Received 
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Xpicrros- prj TlavXos iaravpaidr) ‘‘nepi vpatv r) els to ouopa 
Tlavkov efiaiTTLcrOTjTe; u evyapicrTOj rw 6e<v b pov, on ovSeva 
vpmv efianncra, el pr/ Kplcnrov KolTaiov, 15 lva ptj ns elnr) 

v 3 \ > \ * c in / /i ii: > a / \ \ 

on eis to epov ovopa epaTTTLcrurjTe. epcurriora. oe ko.l top 
ST e<j>ava oIkov Xolttw ovk oTSa el Tiva aXkov ifiairncra. 
17 ov yap anecrTeiXe pe d [o] ^otcrros fiairTL^etv, a\\' evay- 
■ inrkp U/XWV. b Om. fiov. 0 tSdirno-a. d Om. 6 before xP lffT 6s. 

13 of Christ. u Christ is divided/ Was Paul cruci¬ 

fied for you ? or were ye baptized in the name of' Paul ? 

14 I thank *my God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 

15 and r Caius; lest any should say that * ye were' baptized in 

16 mine own name. And I baptized also the household of Ste- 

17 phanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 


For Christ sent me not to baj 

Text. Had it been a question, 

‘ Is Christ divided ?’ one would 
expect /jt) fjcfj., as in the following 
clauses. It is an abrupt and 
mournful summing up of the state¬ 
ment of their divisions : ‘ By your 
factions, Christ, who lives in the 
Christian society, and by whom 
you should be united,- is tom 
asunder.’ And then, after a 
pause, follows the burst of indig¬ 
nation : 1 Surely it was not Paul 
who was crucified for you, and 
into whose name you were bap¬ 
tized ! It was not Paul who died 
for you, or to whom you died !’ 
(Compare for the connexion, Rom. 
vi. 2, 3.) He takes his own party 
for the specimen of the evil of 
which he complains, as being the 
one in whicli it most forcibly 
strikes him, and also in which he 
can best denounce the sin of party 
spirit itself, without being sup¬ 
posed to be influenced by oppo¬ 
sition to the views or claims of 
the hostile factions. It is the 
first instance of the ‘ transferring ’ 
of which he speaks in iv. 6. (For 
this sense of fiifiipiarai see Mark 
iii. 26.) 

14. ti>x<ipi(TTw rtp * I thank 


;ize, but to preach the Gospel, 

God that it so happened even 
without my express intention.’ 

Crispus as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius (or Caius) as the Apostle’s 
host (Rom. xvi. 23), would na¬ 
turally be the two most obvious 
of his converts, and most promi¬ 
nent in his recollections. ‘ Crispus ’ 
was a common name of Jews. 
Lightfoot ad toe. 

16. This addition of the bap¬ 
tism of Stephanas seems to be a 
subsequent correction. Stepha¬ 
nas and his household (for this is 
the most natural meaning of the 
words — like oi afujt'i Ere^nvdr) 
were his earliest converts, xvi. 15, 
17. 

ovk ole a, ‘ I do not remember.’ 
Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2; Acts 
xxiii. 5. 

17. ‘ So little concern have I 
with baptizing, that it is not pro¬ 
perly part of my mission.’ In 
the injunction, Matt, xxviii. 19, 
the principal command is, as here, 
to ‘ make disciples ’ (fiaOtirev- 
aan) ; ‘baptizing’ (/3<nrWforrtc) 
is introduced subordinately, as 
the mode by which the nations 
arc to be made disciples. So also 
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ye\t£ecr#(u ovk iu cro(f>La Xoyou, Iva fir) KevcoOrj 6 crraupo? 
TOV XplCTTOV. 

not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. 


in Mark xvi. 15, 16, the duty of 
‘ proclaiming the Gospel ’ (icr/pu- 
£«re to cvayyiKior) with its sub¬ 
sequent effects of ‘ believing,’ 
and of ‘ signs following,’ corre¬ 
sponds to what the Apostle here 
calls ‘ preaching the Gospel' 
(evayyeXt(caOat') ; ‘ baptism 

(ftinTTirrOtie') is mentioned once 
subordinately, as an explanation 
of ‘ believing 1 (mffrcvffap). Such, 
too, was the practice : preaching 


was the mission of the Apostles 
as of our Lord before them ; the 
administration of baptism was 
performed by inferiors (John iv. 
2). Comp. Acts viii. 12, 1G, and 
by implication Acts ii. 41 ; ix. 
18 ; x. 48 ; xix. 3, 5, 6. 

<ro\pi<f Xoyoo, ‘ wisdom which 
consists in mere words.’ For 
this sense of Xciyoc compare Arist. 
Etli. vii. 9, §1 ; x. 9. 


Paraphrase of Chap. I. 10—17. 

First let me entreat and command you, in the name of our com¬ 
mon Master, to lay aside these party watchwords hy which you 
call yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow me as your 
leader, attend to xohat I, your leader, tell you. Surely the 
very act of your admission into the Christian society showed 
you that there was One greater than Paul, who died for you, 
and to idiom you died. There was nothing in that first be¬ 
ginning of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connexion with me. With three exceptions, you were 
baptized not by me, but by others; and thus it was provi¬ 
dentially ordered that you should have no pretext for attaching 
yourselves to me as the head of a party. And this reluctance 
of mine to baptize is also in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon me. My mission from Christ was not to form a party ,— 
no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the glad 
tidings oj the Gospel. To that great object all else was sub¬ 
ordinate. 


D 
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The ArosTLE’s View of Party Spirit. 

The Apostle here denounces party spirit as a sin in itself, 
Party spirit irrespectively of the right or wrong opinions con- 
in itself an nected with it; and the true safeguard against it is 
* vi1 - in the recollection of the great bond of fellowship 
■with Christ, which all have in common. ‘ Christianus mihi 
nomen est,’ said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction ; ‘ Catholicus cognomen.’ 

The first duty of the Apostle was to lose himself entirely 
The end in the cause which he preached. The most im- 
than the portant 'details or forms—even though it were the 
means. organisation of the Christian society through the 
rite instituted by Christ himself—were so insignificant in 
comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as though he had no 
concern with them. How often in later times have the means, 
the institutions of the Christian Church, taken the place of the 
end! Antiquity, novelty, the formation of a church or party, 
the attack on a church or a party, a phrase, a ceremony, a 
vestment, each has in turn overbalanced the one main object 
for which, confessedly, all lesser objects are inculcated. To all 
these cases the Apostle’s answer applies: ‘ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ 

The sin of the Corinthians consisted not in the mere adoption 
The sacred- of eminent names, but in the party spirit which at- 
ness of the Caches more importance to them than to the great cause 
warrant for which all good men have in common. Even the sacred 
purtyspint. name 0 f Christ Himself may thus be desecrated; and 
as the Apostle here rebukes those who said ‘ I am of Christ,’ 
no less than those who said ‘ I am of Paul, of Apollos, and of 
Kephas,’ so in the Gospels we read that our Lord Himself 
refused 1 to take the title of ‘ good,’ and that * He Himself 
baptized not, but His disciples.’ 2 If the holiest name of all 
can thus be made a party watchword, if Christianity itself can 
thus be turned to the purposes of a faction, much more may 
any of its subordinate manifestations. The character of our 
Lord is distinguished from almost all others by the fact both 
that it rises far above any local or temporary influences, and 
also that it has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them. So the character of the 
1 Luke xviii. 19. 2 John iv. 2. 
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Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself in this 
passage from any identification with the party which called 
itself after his name; and is a true example of the possibility 
of performing a great work, and labouring earnestly for great 
truths, without losing sight of the common ground of Christ¬ 
ianity, or becoming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit. 

It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of the wild 
dissensions which raged around and beneath the Apo- The oxtinc- 
stolical writings, that we can best appreciate the 
unity and repose of those writings themselves ; it is the Apo- 
by seeing how completely these dissensions have been stolio a B e - 
obliterated, that we can best understand how marked was the 
difference between their results and those of analogous di¬ 
visions in other history. We know how the names of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Francis and Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, 
have continued as the rallying point of rival schools and sys¬ 
tems long after the decease, and contrary even to the intentions, 
of the respective founders. But with regard to the factions of 
the Apostolic age it w r as not so. The schools of Paul and 
Apollos, and Kephas, which once waged so bitter a warfare 
against each other, were extinguished almost before ecclesias¬ 
tical history had begun ; and the utmost diversity of human 
character and outward style has been unable to break the har¬ 
mony in which their memories are united in the associations of 
the Christian world. Partly this arose from the nature of the 
case. The Apostles could not have been the founders of sys¬ 
tems, even if they would. Their power was not their own, but 
another’s : ‘ Who made them to differ from another ? what had 
they which they had not received ? ’ If once they claimed an 
independent authority, their authority was gone. Great phi¬ 
losophers, great conquerors, great heresiarchs, leave their names 
even in spite of themselves. But such the Apostles could not 
be without ceasing to be what they were; and the total ex¬ 
tinction of the parties which were called after them is in fact a 
testimony to the divinity of their mission. And it is difficult 
not to believe that in the great work of reconciliation, of which 
the outward volume of the Sacred Canon is the chief monu¬ 
ment, they were themselves not merely passive instruments, 
but active agents ; that a lesson is still to be derived from the 
record they have left of their own resistance to the claims of 
the Factions which vainly endeavoured to divide what God had 
joined together. 
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TIIE FACTIONS (continued). 

The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 

Chap. I. 18—11. 5. 

The course of the argument in the previous section would 
have led us to expect a continuation of the reasons why the 
Apostle was not sent to baptize. But having stated that he 
■was sent to preach the Gospel, he is diverted from the preced¬ 
ing train of thought by the recollection that the preaching of 
the Gospel had itself been made a subject of contention and 
party feud. He may have been either taunted by his adver¬ 
saries with a want of that human learning and eloquence on 
which the Greek rhetoricians prided themselves, and by which 
Apollos was distinguished ; or he himself as ‘ the chief speaker ’ 
(comp. Acts xiv. 12), with Apollos, may have been set up by 
the Gentile party, in opposition to the simple unlettered instruc¬ 
tions of Kephas or of James. The latter is most favoured by 
the context and the nature of the case, especially if we may 
suppose that the party of Apollos was practically identified with 
that of St. Paul. At any rate, the tendency of the whole 
passage is not to claim, but to disclaim, for himself and the 
Gospel, the ‘ wisdom of words ’ which the Corinthians seemed 
to expect; lest the subject of his teaching should, by his mode 
of teaching, be ‘ deprived of its inherent power ’ (/ceviodrj, comp. 
Rom. iv. 14) ; lest the form in which he taught should be in¬ 
consistent with the humiliation of the lesson. 

And the glad tidings which he proclaimed, was, by a 
mournful paradox, the Cross of Christ (6 aravpot tov % piarov ). 
The humiliation of Christ, as expressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, was in itself the centre of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and at Corinth was in this respect especially needed 
as an antidote to the pride of the ambitious sects and vain 
Greeks. 
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The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 

18 ‘O Xoyos yap 6 tov aTavpov rots ptv anok\vp.evoL<; 
puopCa icrTLV, rots Se o-oj^o/xo'ois yjpuv Svuapug ffeov icrriv. 
V] ytypaiTTat. yap ’.diroXtu tt)v aoipiav twv crocjicov, Kal tt)v 
crvveaiv t(ov (twctcov autTrjcra). v nov cro<pos ; ttov ypapfia- 

18 For the r word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, 

19 but unto us which are saved it is the power of God. For it is 
written, ‘ I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 

20 to nothing the r prudence of the prudent. Where is the wise ? 


18. o Xoyoc yap. 4 The true 
power of the Gospel is in this very 
Cross which is so despised.’ 

6 X 6-yog. ‘ There is a word,’ 
4 an eloquence,’ which is most 
powerful, 4 the eloquence of the 
Cross’ (referring to aoijtla Anyon). 

to'lq aTroXXxjuti'oic. Unbelievers 
are regarded by St. Paul as already 
perishing; believers as already 
saved. 4 A sweet savour ... in 
them that are saved, and in them 
that perish ’ (2 Cor. ii. 15.) 

19. yeypunTai yap. Thisgives 
the reason for ii/va/jig: 1 God’s 
power is greater than man’s wis¬ 
dom, for you will remember how 
this is set forth in the Prophets.’ 
He then, as often, combines two 
distinct passages in one quotation. 
Both are from Isaiah, nearly as in 
the LXX. (1) Isa. xxix. 14, 

4 I will destroy,’ &c. The ori¬ 
ginal meaning is, that the wisdom 
of the pretended leaders of the 
Jewish people shall be confound¬ 
ed by the judgments of God. 
The LXX. has Kpv\pa> where the 
Apostle has uderriao/. The He¬ 
brew is 4 shall perish ’ and 4 shall 
disappear.’ (2) Isa. xxxiii. 18, 

‘ Where is the scribe 7 ’ &c. The 
original meaning is a burst of 


triumph over the defeat of Sen¬ 
nacherib : 1 Where is he who ex¬ 
acted and weighed the tribute, 
and who counted the towers of 
Zion as if they were his own ? ’ 
These words the Apostle applies 
generally; adopting, apparently, 
the common phraseology of the 
Eabbis on the subject. See 
Lightfoot’s quotation : 

1 God showed to Adam 
Every generation, and the disputers of 
it; 

Every generation, and the wise men of 

it; 

Every generation, and the scribes of 
it; 

Every generation, and the governors of 
it.’ 

20. The 4 wise man,’ oofo c, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e. g. in the 
derivatives <f>i\o(ro<j>os, aoi/nort'ig. 
The 4 scribe,’ ypappartnc, is the 
Jew. It is only in the sense of a 
Jewish 4 expounder of the Law ’ 
that it can be classed with iroipog, 
and Whenever it is 

used generally, or in reference to 
Gentiles, it merely means 1 clerk,’ 
or 1 secretary,’ unless, perhaps, 
in Ecclus. xxxviii. 24. The 4 dis- 
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reus; tto 0 crv^rjTrjTrj s tov alatvos tovtov ; ov^l epajpavcv 
6 8eo<> Tpu aorfriap tov xoapov ; u 2l eira.8r) yap iv Tjj ao<fna 
tov 6(.ov ovk lyvia 6 Kocrpo 1 ; Sta rrj s crot^tas top 0(6v, tv- 
SoKpcrev 6 6ebs Sta. ttjs paipcas rou Krjpvyparo s crwcrai rows 

* Add TOVTOV, 


where is the scribe ? where is the disputer of this r age ? ’ r Did 
21 not God make' foolish the wisdom of x the world ? For r since 
in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 


puter,’ <rv£ijrijn;c, seems to be a 
word descriptive of the popular 
disputations which took place in 
rival schools (comp. Acts vi. 9; 
ix. 29). rov niwi'oc tovtov refers 
to all the three, and is to be 
slightly distinguished from no- 
ofiov, the first referring to the 
transitory, the second to the vi¬ 
sible and material, character of 
the present world. The general 
identity of meaning in the two 
words is proved by their use in 
iii. 18, 19. 

These . expressions acquire ad¬ 
ditional tj)i ce by a comparison 
with the Rabbinical belief that 
the cessationof Rabbinical wisdom 
was to be one of the signs of the 
Messiah’s coming (sec the quota¬ 
tions from the Mishna in Wet- 
stein ad loc.), and that this was 
expressly foretold in Isa. xxxiii. 
18. Analogous to this was the 
belief of Christians that the oracles 
of the heathen world ceased on 
the birth of Christ. 

21. iv rij rwipi<f tov Sioii may 
be, (1) ‘ God ordained in His 
wisdom that the wisdom of the 
world shall not be the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of God 
(in which case comp. Acts xiv. 
16, ‘ God in times past suffered all 
men to walk in their own ways,’ 
and xvii. 30, ‘ the times of this 
ignorance God winked at,’ also 


Romans iii. 25, ‘ the “ passing 
over,” naptoiv, of sins that are 
“ gone before,” 7rpoyryoi'6rwr, 
through the forbearance of God ;’) 
Or (2) ‘ When all the wisdom 
of God had been displayed, the 
world was still unable to arrive 
at the knowledge of God.’ Com¬ 
pare the general context in Rom. 
i. 16-21, where the Apostle ar¬ 
gues in like manner that the 
Gospel is shown to be the power 
of God to those who believe, be¬ 
cause in spite of full light the 
Gentile world had rejected the 
knowledge of God. In either 
case the general sense of the end 
of the sentence will be, ‘ The 
world was not converted by Ilia 
wisdom ; and therefore He chose 
to confound it by saving, not 
the world, but the believers, (if 
one may so say) through Ills 
folly.' 

Sin -ije troipiai may thus be 
either ‘its wisdom,’ or the re¬ 
petition and explanation of iv 
rrj ooftg tov Seov, ‘ through the 
wisdom which I have just men¬ 
tioned.’ 

b Koirpios, 1 the world of Gen¬ 
tiles,’ is opposed to oi mertvovrec, 
‘ the believing world ’; and in 
the next verse ‘ the world ’ is 
expanded into 1 Jew and Greek,’ 
and ‘ those that believe ’ is ex¬ 
plained by ‘ wc.’ 
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TricrTevoVTar 22 iireiBr) Kal ’IovBcllol a crrjpeia aiTovcriv, Kal 
"EWr/ve^ cro<f>iav tjr)TOvo-iv,‘ 23 f]pei<; Be KTjpvcraopev ^piarov 
icrTavpcopevov, ’lovSaiois p.ev a’KavBa'kov, b eOvecnvBe poipLav, 
‘ 2i avrol<;Be tols k\.7]Tol<;, ’JouSatot? re Kal 'EkXrfcrw, ^piarTov 
deov Bvvap.LV Kal 6eov crcxfilav 25 on to pcopov rov Oeov 
cro(f>d>Tepov ro>v avOpatircov iarlv, Kal to acrBeve^ tov 0eov 
Icr^vpoTepov twv av6pd)iro)V C i<7nv. '^fikeireTe yap ttjv k\7)<tlv 
vpcov, aS e\<f>OL, on ov noWol cro<f>ol Kara crapKa, ov noWol 

a7 muov. b "E\\T}<n for iOveaiv. * Lachm. ed. 1 omits iarlv. 

22 believe; r since both' “Jews require "signs, and “Greeks seek 

23 after wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, unto “Jews a 

2 -t stumblingblock, and unto °" Gentiles foolishness; but unto r our¬ 
selves that' are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 

25 of God and the wisdom of God: because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is r mightier than 

26 men. For ye see your calling, brethren, how that r there are' not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many r strong' men, not many 


22. Unless a new sentence is 
begun here, inuli] resumes the 
first £7r£iSij in 21, and introduces 
an amplification of the ground 
already stated there. 

Tou^alot . . . ."EMjjj'EC. ‘Cha¬ 
racters like the Jews — like the 
Greeks’ (implied in the omission 
of the article.) The repetition of 
Kai expresses ‘ each in their own 
way.’ 

oiyjela, ‘ signs,’ has the same 
general meaning of ‘outward 
visible wonders to gratify the 
craving of superstition;’ as <70- 
<pu 1 is ‘ an inward completeness 
of system to gratify the cra¬ 
vings of the intellect.’ In its 
plural form it agrees with John 
iv. 48. 

23, 24, 25,f/pels. ‘ We, Apostles 
and Christians.’ 

Xpwrov iaravp. K.r.X. ‘ Christ, 
to Whom, in His humiliation, 
the Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objection, 
but Who, to ms, who are called to 
believe in Him, though still the 


same Christ, is a greater mani¬ 
festation of power than any sign 
in Heaven or outward miracle; 
a greater manifestation of wisdom 
than any system of human learn¬ 
ing, inasmuch as He is the power 
and the wisdom, not of man, but 
of God.’ 

‘ The power of God, as de¬ 
livering from the bondage of 
sin’ (compare Rom. viii. 3); 

1 the wisdom of God as en¬ 
lightening our understandings ’ 
(compare Ephesians i. 8, 9, 17, 
i8.) 

oqpiTa, ayavcuXor, rvya/iir, on 
one hand, correspond to troipta, 
poipla, aixjjia, on the other. 

Observe the repetition of xf‘- 
a-rov. ‘He, in whom.Hhe unbe¬ 
lievers saw only the crucified male¬ 
factor, was, to the believers, the 
power and wisdom of God.’ 

26. It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (ou noWol, 
not o’uS ei's), that the first converts 
were from the humblest and most 
illiterate classes. The few ex- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. I. 27—30. 


Svvaroi, ov iroWol eiryeve I?, ^'aXXa ra poipa. rov xocrpov 
i^eke^aro 6 6e6<s, [tpa " KuTaicryvirp rows crotons, koI ra 
aaOevrj rov xocrpov efeXefaro 6 £?eos], if a KaraLcr^iJUj] ra 
la\vpa, -*Kal ra ayevrj tov xocrpov xal ra e£ovdevr)p.ev a 
e£eXefaro 6 0eds, b ra /x^ oi/ra, tva ra orra Karapyijcrj], 


^ottui*; pTj c KavxpcrrjTai. iracra. crap£ ivcontov d rou 


0eov 


?,• 3 o >i 


aurau Se u/ids care eV ^picrr<jj ’Iiycrov.os eyetnjdr) e cro<f>ia Tjp.lv 


• to i's ao^ous KOTaiax^- b before rck * #cawX’i< r « T <M- 

d QuroC for tou 0eou. 0 <rotpla. 


27 noble, °but ‘the foolish things of the world God r chose' to con¬ 
found the wise, and ‘the weak things of the world God r chose' 

28 to confound the things which are mighty, and r the base things of 
the world and r the despised things' God chose,— "‘things 

29 which are not, to r make to vanish away 7 things which are ; that 

30 no flesh should r boast. in r the presence of God.' But of Him 
are i/e in Christ Jesus, Who ‘was made wisdom unto us of 


ceptions that occur in the New 
Testament itself arc Nicodemus 
and Joseph, Sergius Paulus, Di¬ 
onysius the Areopagitc, Apollos, 
Barnabas, and the Apostle him¬ 
self. Of the original Apostles it 
was probably true without ex¬ 
ception. A doubtful tradition of 
Bartholomew’s high birth is all 
that has ever beeu alleged to the 
contrary. 

n)v kXiftrii'] ‘the manner of your 
conversion to Christianity ’ (see 
on vii.. 20.) 

Kuril. supra, ‘ outwardly,’=rov 
ICiltTpOV- toutov . 

/3 Kcrcre may be either impera¬ 
tive or indicative, ‘ see,’ or * you 
see.’ 

27, 28. ra pupil, opposed to 
aofot, —ra asdci’ij to dvraroi, —rd 
aytvfi nai rd efouOerijpti'a (com¬ 
pare vi. 4) to tvycveTe. 

ra pi) ovra, the climax of the 
whole. ‘ God has not only made 
the Gospel to prevail over wis¬ 
dom and power and rank, but 
has created it out of nothing; 
that so, in our redemption as 
well as our creation, we might 


be wholly dependent upon Him ’ 
(compare Rom. iv. 17). 

rat is inserted before rd pi/ 
ciera in B. C 3 . D 3 . J. and the Re¬ 
ceived Text, and is omitted in 
A. C 1 . D 1 . li. (?) F. G. and in 
Lachmann. If the omission is 
correct, the words rd pi/ oera are 
not an addition to, but a summary 
of, the successive ideas of the pre¬ 
vious verse. 

30. What in 27—29 is ex¬ 
hibited on its negative, is here 
exhibited on its positive side. 
‘ God is our creator; and there¬ 
fore we are to confide in none 
and in nothing besides Him. 
He is our Creator ; and therefore 
you are certainly His children, 
born again into the world through 
Christ, Who, as the first-born of 
this new creation, was made 
(Eyei'i/07/) to us the true source 
and exemplar of divine wisdom.’ 
Comp. Rom. xi. 36, where the 
same truth is stated—that from 
the Father through the Son all 
things exist; that, in opposition 
to all the wisdom and power of 
the world, Christ alone contains 
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0.770 6eov, Sixaioavvr) re xal ayiacrpos xai diroXvTpayer is, 
31 'iva KaOays yiypanrai ‘O xavyaipevos ev Kvpiep KavydcrOa). 

II. i Kdyd> iXddv repos vpas, d8e\<f>oi, rj\6ov ov xa(f vrrep- 
oyr/v \6yov rj <To<f>la$ Ka.Ta.yyek\ayv vpiv to paprvpiov row 

31 God', and righteousness, and r holiness, and redemption; that 
according as it is written, ‘ he that r boasteth, l in the Lord let 
him r boast.’ 

1 II. And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of r word or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 


the true divine wisdom. With 
this assertion the antithesis pro¬ 
perly closes, as is shown by the 
position of the words, ‘ Christ 
was made wisdom unto us of 
God.’ But here, as elsewhere, 
the Apostle’s feeling overflows, 
and adds (what is not strictly 
needed) that Christ, besides being 
our wisdom, is also ‘ both our 
righteousness and our holiness ’ 
(ifk’uio.'ji'i !) re Kat uyiOTHor), ‘ the 
one as truly as the other—the 
source and exemplar of both.’ 
That this is the force of the jux¬ 
taposition of the words is evident 
from re mi. Compare vi. 11. 
This is the earliest passage in 
St. Paul’s writings which contains 
the germ of Rom. iii. 21—25, and 
the structure of teaching built 
upon it. 

Kat ano\vTp(i)tTi£. 1 And yet 
more, He is our ransom from 
all evil; in I-Iim we all receive 
that ransom by which our mortal 
natures shall be set free from the 
bondage of corruption.’ That 
this is the full meaning of the 
word is implied by its occupy¬ 
ing the climax of the sentence. 
Cp. Rom. viii. 21—23. Each of 
the three words has the double 
meaning both of an inward act 
and of an outward result; em¬ 
bracing on the one hand ‘ right¬ 
eousness, holiness, freedom ; ’ on 
the other ‘ acquittal, consecra¬ 


tion, deliverance.’ It is for the 
expression of these complex ideas, 
— complex in thought, though 
simple in fact,—that the mixed 
Greek of the N. T. forms so 
adequate, the Latin languages of 
modern Europe so imperfect, a 
vehicle. 

31. ‘ Thus our very boasting 
is an expression of our depend¬ 
ence.’ The quotation is a con¬ 
densation of Jerem. ix. 23, 24 ; 

1 Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might; let not 
the rich man glory in his riches; 
but let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
which exercise lovingkindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth.’ The words ‘ in the 
Lord ’ probably contain a la¬ 
tent reference in the Apostle’s 
mind, not merely to God gene¬ 
rally (as in 29), but to Christ 
Jesus specially (as just described 
in 30). 

II. 1. What he has said gene¬ 
rally, he now exemplifies in him¬ 
self. 

Kayo). 1 And in my own acts 
too, this was true. As the 
Gospel is, so also am I its Apo¬ 
stle.’ For a similar argument, 
in regard to truthfulness and sin¬ 
cerity, as here to simplicity, viz., 
that as his teaching was, so must 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. II. 2—4. 


Oeov. 2 ov yap eKpu’d “rt elSe'vai iv vp.iv, et prj 'Irjarovv 
XpurTOV, Kal tovtov icTTavpoopevov. 3 Vdyrn eV acOeveia /cat 
eV Kal iv rpopqi iroWai iyevoprjv Trpos vp as, Val 6 

Xoyos pov Kal to Krjpvypa pov ovk iv neiffols cro(f>las kbyots, 

• toD ei'SfWi ri. b Kal tyu>. 0 di/0pa>7r^s for ffotplas. 


2 testimony of God. For I 'determined not to know anything 

3 among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And‘in 
weakness and in fear and in much trembling was I with you'; 

4 and my r word and my preaching was not with enticing words 

1 Or judged. 


be his own character and prac¬ 
tice, see 2 Cor. i. 17—20; and 
iii. 7—12. k ai has, in part, the 
sense common in Thucydides, 
‘in fact:’ as, e. g. Thucyd. vi. 
04 ; imtp Kat KareXafior. 

vwepoxtp', ‘ excelling others.’ 

to paprvpiov rov Scou (in B. D. 
E. F. G. J.). ‘My testimony of 
what God has done in Christ.’ 
The reading of pvaryptov in A. C. 
is probably from verse 7. 

2. ovk tKpiva rt eiScvai, ‘ I de¬ 
termined to know nothing’ (out- 
tKpiva, like oil cejpi, not ‘ I did 
not determine,’ but ‘ I determined 
not’). The reading of the Rec. 
Text, too tlcivui, is supported by 
only one ancient MS. (J.); 
but for a similar construction, 
compare Acts xxvii. 1, eKpidp rov 
aironXt~iv. 

‘ You will recollect that my 
preaching was no philosophical 
system; for it was confined to 
the exhibition of Jesus Christ, 
and that not in His glory, but in 
his humiliation, in which you were 
called upon to share.’ 

3. Kayi'o, ‘ and /,’ as in verse 
1 ; here repeated as expressing 
still more emphatically the ab¬ 
sence of human power, not only 
in his practice, but in his per¬ 
son. 

‘ Weakness,’ alluding to the in¬ 


firmities mentioned in 2 Cor. x. 
10 ; xi. 30 ; xii. 5, 9, 10. 
‘ Fear and trembling,’ i. e. anxiety 
occasioned by a consciousness 
of his weakness. Compare the 
same expressions used of the re¬ 
ception of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 15; 
and of the behaviour of 1 slaves ’, 
Eph. vi. 5. 

4. Xoyoc, ‘ the form,’ Ktjpvyfin, 
the ‘ substance ’ of his preach- 
ing. 

Trtifiolf, probably an adjective 
for TTiffavolg, after the analogy of 
tptth'ic and p'ipo e. Not found in 
classical writers. ‘ Corinthian 
words ’ was a popular expression 
for exquisite phrases. (Wetstein 
ad loc .) 

dvOponrtvrjc (‘human ’),inserted 
before troipiat in A. C. and Rec. 
Text, was probably added from a 
fear lest ‘ wisdom ' itself should 
seem to be disparaged. 

iv dtrohilti, ‘ in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which was in me.’ The 
words {rn'evparog, ivvdpeiic) re¬ 
fer to the preternatural gifts, 
whether of the Corinthians or of 
himself. 

Compare the whole argument of 
2 Cor. xi. 21 — xii. 10. 

Longinus (Fragment I. ed. 
Weiske, p. 112) alludes to the 
abrupt and unsystematic style on 
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dXX’ iv dnoSel^ei nvev paros /cat Svrajitems, s tVa rj 
vjxoiv [XT] rj iv ao(f>Ca dvdpwncov, aXX’ iv Svvapet Oeov. 

of ° l wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 
5 that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. 

which the Apostle here prides sertion without elaborate proof’ 
himself,— 1 Paul of Tarsus was the (Trpwrov. . . . Tpoiara/ieyov ioypa- 
first who maintained positive as- roc dvaitoiktKTov ■) 


Paraphrase of Chap. I. 18— II. 5. 

The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere words, fair 
without, hut hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the sim¬ 
plicity and the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom 
I preached. That very humiliation, expressed in its strongest 
form in the Cross on which He died, has in itself a power 
to convince the hearts of men far beyond any system of hu¬ 
man philosophy ; and in Him whom the proud Jew and the 
intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor. His follow¬ 
ers recognise the true satisfaction of all their ivants. Nor is 
it only in Christ, hut in Ilis followers, that the same law is 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from which the 
ranks of Christians are filled, to see that you owe nothing to 
your own wisdom, or power, or station, but all to God; by 
Whom you have, in the person of Christ, been called, as if to 
a new existence, in this His second creation. He is your true 
wisdom ; and not only so,—your righteousness, and holiness, 
and freedom. What I have thus stated generally was realised 
to the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach, 
not theories, but the fact of Christ's Crucifixion ; in my own 
personal insignificance, as contrasted with the greatness of my 
cause. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


The foregoing passage is important as containing a statc- 
Tho Cmci- me,lt of the main subject of the Apostle’s preach- 
fixion tho ing. A similar and somewhat expanded description 
jeetof his occurs * n 1 Cor. xv. 3—8, which makes it to consist in 
teaching at the setting forth of the Death and the Resurrection 
Corinth. (l f Christ. Both agree in the selection of the close of 
our Lord’s life as the chief topic of his addresses : * I delivered 
unto you first of all . . . how that Christ died for our sins . . . 
was buried . . . and rose again.’ The statement in this passage 
takes us a step further, and tells us that the Apostle chiefly 
dwelt on the manner of the Death— The Cross of Christ ,‘ Christ 
crucified f. a And when we compare this language with that of 
the nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians, 3 ‘ before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth, crucified among 
them,’ it is clear that the subject, though here capable of a 
peculiar application to the intellectual pride of the Corinthians, 
was habitual to St. Paul during this period of his life. Two 
points are described as specially commending it to him at Co¬ 
rinth; (1) its simplicity, and (2) its humiliation. A third 
point appears more prominently in the other Epistles—its 
sufferings. 

1. It was, as he says, characteristic of‘Jews’to demand 
Absence of ‘ s ig ns ’ or ‘ portents.’ The especial ‘ sign ’ which’ they 
the mini- sought was that of some manifestation of the ‘ She- 
culous. ehinah, ’ or Divine glory, in the Heavens, to encom¬ 
pass the Messiah. But the tendency was more general: it was 
that craving for the marvellous and miraculous, which still 
characterises Oriental nations, which appears in the license 
of Arabian invention and credulity, and which in the Jewish 
nation reached its highest pitch in the extravagant fictions of 
the Rabbinical writers. The proverb ‘ Credat Judreus ’ shows 
the character which they had obtained amongst the Romans for 
readiness to accept the widest absurdities ; and this disposition 
to seek for signs is expressly commended in the Mishna. 4 To 
a certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel miracles. 
‘This 5 was the beginning of “signs” (tnyj.eio>v) which Jesus 
did:’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 0 a man approved of God among 
you by miracles and wonders and signs.’ Yet on the whole 

1 i. 17. 2 i. 23; ii. 2. in Reiche’s Commentary, on 1 Cor. 

3 Gal. iii. 1. ii. 22. 

4 See the quotations at length 5 John ii. 11. 0 Acts ii. 22. 
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it is discouraged: ‘ A wicked and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign, 1 and there shall no sign be given unto it, but 
the sign of the Prophet Jonas.’ ‘Except 2 ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.’ And what is thus intimated in 
the Gospels, is here followed out by the Apostle. In answer 
to this demand for ‘ signs,’ he produced the least dazzling, the 
least miraculous part of the whole of the career of our Lord,— 
the simple fact of His Crucifixion. The more ample we sup¬ 
pose the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more por¬ 
tentous their nature, so much the more striking is the testimony 
of Christ and His Apostle to the truth that it is not on them 
that the main structure of Christian faith is to be built up. 
The tendency in human nature, especially in Oriental nature, 
is acknowledged, and, to a certain extent, satisfied. But it is 
discountenanced as unworthy of the highest and best form of 
Christian Revelation. 

This simplicity of teaching, which was a rebuke to the 
superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the Jew, Absence of 
was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of the philosophi- 
European Greek. The charm which the former found cal tlle0I T 
in outward miracles the latter sought in theories of philosophy. 
The subtlety of discussion, which had appeared already in the 
numerous schools of Greek speculation, and which appeared 
afterwards in the theological divisions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, needed not now, as in the time of Socrates, to be put 
down by a truer philosophy, but by something which should 
give them fact instead of speculation, flesh and blood instead 
of words and theories. Such a new starting point was provided 
by the Apostle’s constant representation of the homely yet 
strange event which had taken place within their own genera¬ 
tion in Judaea,—the Crucifixion of his Master. Its outward 
form was familiar to them, wherever the Roman law had been 
carried out against the slaves and insurgents of the East. It was 
for them now to discover its inward application to themselves. 

2 . And this brings us to the second point of view from which 
the Crucifixion is here regarded, namely, its humiliation. 

In order to enter into the force of this, we must picture 
to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part from the Dcgrada- 
effect produced on the world by this very passage and Q™ g ° f th0 
the spirit which it describes, is entirely removed from our present 
experience. Notonly is thcoutward symbol of the Cross glorified 
1 Matt. xvi. 4. * John iv. 48. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


in our eyes by the truth of the religion which it represents, but 
tbe very fact of the connexion between Christianity and humi¬ 
liation is to us one of the proofs of its divine excellence. 1 But at 
its first propagation, as is the case even to this day in parts of the 
world external to Christendom, it was far otherwise. The Cruci¬ 
fixion was and is a ‘ scandal ’ to the Jewish nation, as a dishonour 
to the Messiah. Christ has been called by them in derision 
‘ Toldi,’ ‘ the man who was hangedand Christians, ‘ the ser¬ 
vants of him who was hanged.’ And in the Mahometan religion, 
both as now professed and as set forth in the Koran, the sup¬ 
posed ignominy of the Crucifixion is evaded by the story that the 
Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and crucified Judas instead 
of Christ, who ascended from their hands into heaven. * You 
do not think that those brute Jews nailed the Lord Isa [Jesus] 
to a cross?’ was the indignant question of an intelligent Mus¬ 
sulman to an English traveller. ‘ Oh no ! they never nailed 
Him; He lives for ever in Heaven.’ The objection thus felt 
by Jews and Mahometans to the Crucifixion as a degradation 
of the Messiah, was felt by the educated classes of Greek and 
Roman society as a degradation of the Religion itself; encum¬ 
bered as it thus was, in their eyes, with associations so low, and 
addressed, as they would say, to classes so contemptible as the 
beggars and slaves of the Roman Empire. 

Nothing shows the confidence of the Apostle more strongly 
Exaltation than the prominence which he gives to an aspect of his 
of the teaching so unpopular. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
Cross ' pians (ii. 5—8) he pursues the subject home frith a like 

courage through the several stages of humiliation, ‘ of no reputa¬ 
tion—the form of a “ slave ” ’—even to ‘ the death of the Cross.’ 
But this passage contains the earliest statement, we might almost 
call it prophecy, of the triumph of Christianity, not only in 
spite, but by means, of this great obstacle. What the Apostle 
assumed as certain in the first beginning of the struggle has 
now been confirmed by the experience of many centuries. The 
Cross which, with all its associations, conveyed no thoughts to 
the Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest and most 
infamous punishment, is now enshrined in our most famous 
works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in our 
deepest feelings of devotion. The Apostle’s personal defects, 
on which he dwells frith such trembling anxiety, are now so 


1 See a celebrated passage in Milmon’e Hampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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entirely forgotten, that the world will not even endure to be 
reminded that they ever existed. The society which consisted 
almost exclusively in the first instance of the lower orders, 
chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for three centuries 
numbered amongst its converts none of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers, who still headed the literature of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, has now embraced within itself all the civilisation of the 
world. The inhabitants of the palaces from which were taken 
the splendid works of art that adorn the galleries of the Vatican, 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the catacombs, whose 
rude ill-spelt epitaphs, and barbarous sculptures may be seen 
beside them. The Christian religion has triumphed in defiance, 
not only of persecution, but of the follies and weaknesses for 
which the writers of the first ages of the Christian Church have 
been often and justly censured. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the first rise of 
Christianity has been exhibited in a less remarkable degree in 
its different forms subsequently. The immense impression 
produced by some of the saints of the middle ages, as well as 
by some of the least cultivated intellects of later times, as 
amongst our own Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same 
truth on a smaller scale. So Bonavcntura pointed to the 
Crucifix as the source of all his learning: so Bunyan has ex¬ 
ercised a lasting influence through the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
But the first shock was the greatest. The apparent insig¬ 
nificance of the Apostle, the novelty and the offensiveness of 
the truth, and of the image under which the truth was con¬ 
veyed,— can never be repeated or equalled. 

3. Very briefly must be mentioned, as not prominently 
brought forward in this Epistle, but as appearing in the Suffering 
almost contemporary Epistle to Galatia, the image of of the 
suffering conveyed in the Crucifixion: ‘ God forbid Cross ' 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by Whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.’ 1 
This is the aspect of it most familiar in the Gospel history, 
where ‘taking up the cross’ is equivalent to following Christ 
through hardship and difficulty. ‘ The cross of Christ,’ says 
Luther, 2 ‘ signifies all afflictions of all good men, whose suf¬ 
ferings are the sufferings of Christ.’ 


1 Gal. vi. 14. 


2 Luther on Gal. vi. 14. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. II. 6—10. 


THE FACTIONS (continued). 

Contrast of Human and Divine Wisdom. 

G Zo<f>lav Se \aXovpev iv rots reXeiots, croi/uau Se ov tov 
auovos tovtov ovSe twv apypvrwv tov aliovos tovtov toiv 
Karapyovpevotv, 6 7 aXXa Xa kovpev ’’deov crocfrlav iv pvcrrrjplco, 
rr)v a.TTOKeKpvppem]v, r)v vpotvpurev 6 Oeos wpo tu>v alcovcov 
els So^avqptov, s fjv ovSels tS>v apyomtav tov alwvos tovtov 
eyvo)Kev(el yap eyvuxrav.ovK av tov Kvpiov rr/s 8o£r)S icrrav- 

■ crcxpiav 0eou. 


6 r Now we speak wisdom among them that are perfect; 
yet not the wisdom of this r age, nor of the princes of this 

7 r age, that r vanish away'; but we speak 1 God’s wisdom' in 
a r secret, the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 

8 r ages unto our glory; which none of the princes of this r age 
knew, (for had they known, they would not have crucified 


6. ‘ But although we abjure 
human wisdom, there is a true 
wisdom which we speak to those 
who are fit to receive it.’ 

rcXeioK, ‘ fullgrown,’ as opposed 
to vpirtatg, iii. 1. 

7. fivoT-ripiov has its ordinary 
sense of ‘ a secret made known to 
the initiated.’ 

sic hohav fjptl/Vj ‘in order that 
by its revelation we might receive 
glory; that glory which is the 
highest gift of God to His chil¬ 
dren.’ Compare John xvii. 10, 
22; Bom. viii. 21. This 1 glory ’ 
now becomes the subject of the 
sentence. 

8 — 12. ijv refers to cohay. tov 
aiwvog tovtov refers to irpb rutv 
alQyoiv. ‘ That which belonged to 
eternity was not likely to be known 
to those who lived in time.’ The 
earthly and spiritual powers of 
this world, in an evil sense, are 
here identified, as in Matt. iv. 8, 
9; Eph. vi. 12; and (in reference 


to the Crucifixion especially, as 
in this passage) Luke xxii. 53, 
‘ When I was daily with you in 
the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me; but this is 
your hour, and the power of dark¬ 
ness.' For their ignorance comp. 
Luke xxiii. 34, ‘ Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what 
they do.’ For the same thought 
of the ignorance of the evil spirits 
in regard to the Crucifixion, car¬ 
ried out to a fanciful excess, yet 
still from its early date illustrating 
this passage, seelgn.adEph. c. 19, 
cal t\a0t tov ap\ovra tov aiwrog 
tovtov >1 7rap0£('i'a Mapiac cal o ro- 
Ktrog avrijg opoitv c cai v -uvciTor 
tov Kvpiov, Tpia pvarjjpia cpavy^c, 
anva iv pavyicf. $eov ijrpayOq. 

The words cvpiorrijc seem 
to be used with reference to Sv£av : 
‘ Him who alone was sovereign 
Lord of that glory,’ like ap\qybg 
rfjg horjg, Acts iii. 15; ap^pyog 
Tjjg tru/TTipiug, Heb. ii. 10. Cofrjc 
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pajcrav), 9 a\\a ko.9gj<; yiypanTaL "A o<f>6akpbs ovk elSev 
Kal ous ovk rjKOvaev Kal ini KapSlav avdpconov ovk ave/Brj, 
oaa rjTOiiiacTtP o ueos rots ayairaxTLV avrov . "rjfiLV oe a.7re- 


“ & for baa. 


*' 6 Oebs an€Ka\v\p€. 


9 the Lord of glory); but as it is written, ‘ r what eye saw 
not', nor ear heard, neither “"entered into the heart of 
man, A wliat great things' God "prepared for them that love 

10 Him.’ But unto us God "revealed them by the Spirit: for 


here, as in 7, is used per¬ 

haps with special reference to the 
shame of the Cross. 

9. o’Ma. ‘Nay, rather;’ the 
opposition to ovStle tyvutKtv being 
first brought forward in i)fuv St, 
verse 10. 

Kudwc ycypaxTat. These words 
imply that the quotation which 
follows is from the Old Testament. 
There is no instance of any apo¬ 
cryphal book (as in Jude 9, 14) 
being introduced by this formula. 
And, in fact, it seems to be taken 
from Isaiah lxiv. 4 (LXX.) drrd 
tov niwi'oc ovk >)K0u(T(tfill’, ovce. ol 
n(p0a\fio'l ijpo>y tlSov Oehe TrXijy 
(tov sal Ta epyn on U, a nouiatiQ 
Tolg viroucvovatr t\eoi', slightly 
coloured by the recollection of 
Isa. lii. 15 (LXX.) oic ovk dv- 
? jyytXj] .... o\puvrat, cat oi ovk 
aKTiKoaot (tvvtjoovoi, and lxv. 17 
(LXX.) itt at ycip 6 oil nay or cat- 
voe, k.t.X. cat Olt ptj /mjfffltjjfft TWO 
nporepuiv, ovSi oil p’l avruiv 

ini Ttjv KapHiav. The variation 
from the original text is not es¬ 
sentially greater than in other 
quotations, e. g. that in i. 19, 20, 
from Isa. xxix. 14; xxxiii. 18; 
and it is apparently quoted as 
such in Clem. Rom. i. c. 34 (where 
sec the annotations in Dr. Jacob¬ 
son’s edition). 

It is therefore singular that the 
Fathers generally held that it 
was taken, either (as Chrysostom, 


Theodoret, Theophylact) from 
some lost prophet, or (as Origen) 
from an apocryphal work called 
The Revelation of Elijah (Fabri- 
cius, Cod. Apoc. Yet. Test.i.1077). 
This agrees with the vehemence 
with which Hegesippus (in a 
fragment preserved in Pbotius, 
Bib. Cod. 232) appears to re¬ 
pudiate these words altogether. 
He charges with 1 lying and vain 
speaking those who use this lan¬ 
guage (rove TaiiTa (pape l our), as 
contradictory both to the Scrip¬ 
tures generally and to our Lord’s 
speech, “ Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for 
they hear.” ’ 

The words, both in the original 
context of Isa. lxiv. 4, and in their 
position here, refer not (as they 
are usually applied in quotations) 
to a future state, but (as is im¬ 
plied in the passage just quoted 
from Hegesippus) to the spiritual 
blessedness or glory which is to 
be attained in the present life by 
believers, and which the Apostle 
proceeds to explain in the next 
verses. 

10. fin~tv St, ‘ to us,’ i. e. be¬ 
lievers generally, but with a spe¬ 
cial reference to himself. The 
quotation is left unfinished, and 
he resumes the antithesis to ver. 
8, ‘ The rulers knew not, but to us 
God revealed it.’ 

djrtKaXvipe, " revealed by spi- 
E 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. II. 11—16. 


Kakvifiev 6 6eos Sia tov nvevpaTog- 1 ' to yap nvevpa navra 
epevva, Kal ra fiadr) tov deov. 1 'rt? yap olSev avdpwntvv ra 
rov avdpuinov, el pr) to nvevpa rou avdpclmov to ev avrcp; 
ovtois Kal ra rov deov ovSels b eyvoiKev, el pi) to nvevpa rov 
deov. 12 t) pels Se ov to nvevpa tov Koerpov ikaftopev, aXKa 

* avrov after irvtvfiaTos. b o75cv for tyvuKtv. 

the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
n For r who of men' knoweth the things of a man, save the spi¬ 
rit of man which is in him ? even so ''also the things of God 
12 knoweth no r one but the Spirit of God. r But we 'received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that 


ritual insight into things invisi¬ 
ble as in 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

10—1G. ‘ This is so : (1) Be¬ 
cause the Spirit alone can give 
this insight (10, 11); (2) Because 
ice have received this Spirit (12 
—16).’ 

10. The‘Spirit’ is spoken of, 
in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, Job xxxii. 
8: in Psalm cxxxix. 7, it is the 
penetrating glance of the Divine 
knowledge. 

ip tv if, ‘ knows through deep 
inquiry,’ Bom. viii. 27; Psalm 
cxxxix. 1. 

ra fladr), ‘ the profoundest se¬ 
crets of God, whether of His acts 
or of His nature.’ Comp, ra jladia 
iov Earava, Rev. ii. 24. 

For the general sense, com¬ 
pare Matt. xi. 25—27, ‘ I thank 
Thee . . . because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes .... no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father: neither 
knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him.’ 

11. ‘It is an inward, not an 
outward vision.' The very word 
m’eiifia (spirit) implies, when used 
of God, the same consciousness of 
things divine which, when used 


of man, it implies with regard to 
things human. For a similar 
comparison of the human and 
divine Spirit, see Rom. viii. 1G, 
2G. 

-o irvevpn tov Stov is not the 
Spirit in the Divine nature as 
strictly opposed to the spirit in 
human nature (which would have 
been expressed by to ttv. t. 5. to 
iv avrw, as before, 70 nv. rou avd. 
to iv avrip), but in the more gene¬ 
ral sense required by the context 
of the whole passage : ‘The Spirit 
of God, whether in the Godhead 
or residing in man, is the true 
bond between God and man.’ 

nliev and cyrwieev may be 
slightly distinguished, as in their 
similar juxtaposition, John xxi. 
17 ; oiiev being the more obvious 
apprehension, as by the senses, 
tyvwKtv the more subtle, as by 
the mind. (See 2 Cor. v. 16.) 

12. This communication of the 
Spirit is now expressed more de¬ 
finitely in the words to in tov 
Seov. 

>iptic, as in verse 10, is ‘ be¬ 
lievers generally, but specially 
the Apostle,’ i. c. he conceives of 
the experience of other Christians 
through his own, as in Rom. vii. 
7—25. 

-o it vtifia tov kuo fiov. 1 The 
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to rrvevpa to Ik tov 6 eov, l'va elBcopev to. hub tov 6 eov 
yapicrOevTa rjp.LV, l3 a koX kakovpev ovk iv BiB clktols avOpoo- 
irlvw ; <ro<f>las koy ois, aU’ iv SlSclktols vvevpaTOs, *nvevpa- 
tlkov ; TrvevpaTLKa crvyKplvovTe ?. ll ipv^LKos Se dvOpamos ov 
Several, tol tov irvevpaTOS tov 6 tov- paipla yap avT&> iarrlv, 
koI ov Bvvarai yvoivai, on vvevpaTLKios avaKplverai. lo o Be 
TrvevpaTLKOs avaxpiva b jra] iravra, avros Be vn ovSevos 
avaKplverai. 10 Tls yap eyva vow Kvplov, os ervpjiifidcrei 
avTov; rjpels Be 'vovv Kvplov eyopev. 

* ay tov after tt vev/xaros. b am^piVet fihv iravra. c vovv xP l(TT °v. 

we might know the tilings that, are freely given to us of God ; 
li which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the ° A r Spirit teacheth ; ''inter- 

14 preting spiritual things r to spiritual 'men. 'Now the natural 
man rcceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because 

15 they are spiritually ’judged of'. But he that is spiritual ’judgeth 
10 of' all things, yet he himself is ’judged of by' no man. For 

‘ who r knoweth the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 
Him ? ’ But we have the mind of 'the Lord'. 


spirit of mere human wisdom.’ 
iwa/tor, the world, not as in op¬ 
position to God, hut only as alien¬ 
ated from Him. 

Tii ^aptoOtrra=vffa i/rotpuiatv , 
in verse 9, ‘ the glory and bles¬ 
sedness of Christians;’ perhaps 
with a slight allusion to the 
-^ttpiirpaTti. 

13. Here he returns more di¬ 
rectly to the subject of wisdom, 
from which, in 8—12, he had 
slightly digressed, recalled by 
to irj'fipa tov Koopov : ‘ As our 
wisdom is not of this world, so 
neither is our manner of com¬ 
municating it. Our very lan¬ 
guage is the immediate result of 
our spiritual insight..’ Comp, ap- 

fVJTn ftrj/iriTfl a OVK itov av0pW7rvt 

XiiAijiroi, 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

ouyKph’ovrts (not ‘ comparing,’ 
lmt) 1 interpreting and explain¬ 
ing ’ (as in DXX. Gen. xl. 8, 1C ; 
xli. 15 ; Daniel v. 12, 15, 2G). 


Tn-evpaTiKolc may be either neuter, 
‘ by spiritual things,’ or mascu¬ 
line, 1 to spiritual men.’ Pro¬ 
bably the latter, as in Gen. xli. 
12, ovriKpirev igu r, 1 he inter¬ 
preted to us.’ 

14. 1 But from its being spi¬ 
ritual, the natural man cannot 
receive it, as he has no spiritual 
insight.’ 

\pv)(iKO{, ‘ man without com¬ 
munion with God.’ See, for the 
threefold division of irrevpa, \pv)(tj, 
and ovipa, 1 Thess. v. 23. 

draKptvcTcu, ‘judged of.’ See 
iv. 34. 

15. 1 The spiritual man has a 
new faculty by which he judges 
all, but cannot be judged by any 
who have it not. He understands 
the language in which other men 
speak, but they understand not 
the language in which he speaks.’ 

16. ‘No one can judge him, 
for he has the Spirit of God, and 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. III. 1 -4. 


III. 1 * Kay id, a8ek(f)0L, ovk r/SvinjOrju XaXtjcrcu vp.lv <Ls 
mevparLKols, aXX’ ai? b crapKLvoLS, tus vr/nlois iv xpurTW. 



iv vplv £qXos Kal ipis* ov^l crapKiKoi icrre Kal Kara 

■ Kal iyut. * aapKiKots. 

e Kal ov .. . IjUvvaffde . . . otfre. d Kal Sixo(rra<riai after Hpis. 

1 in. And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 

2 spiritual, but as unto x fleshly—as unto babes in Christ. I 
r gave you milk, ° x not meat; for hitherto ye were not able to 

3 bear it. Neither yet now are ye able ; for ye are yet carnal. 
For whereas there is among you envying, and strife, ° l are 


no one can instruct the Spirit 
of God.’ The quotation is from 
Isaiah xl. 13. The Apostle re¬ 
gards roue as identical with TrveH- 
fia, and uses it here, from its be¬ 
ing the word used in the LXX. 
where it is, in fact, a translation 
of nn. 

ovfi£i€a£tiv isthecommon word 
in the LXX. for ‘ instruct.’ 

The readings of Kvplov (in B. D. 1 
F. G.) and xfHtrrov (in A. C.) are 
almost equally balanced. If the 
latter, the variation of the word, 
where the sense is the same, is 
quite after the Apostle’s manner, 
as in ii. 11, and 2 Cor. v. 16 
(oiSapur and iyvotnafiev') ; 2 Cor. 
x. 1, 2 ( 7rapaKa\w and liofiai). 

III. 1. Kayui , as in ii. 1 : ‘ What 
I have just been saying was ex¬ 
emplified in our practice,’ the 
connexion being, that, as he had 
not been able to preach the Gospel 
in the words of human wisdom, 
because it was not in himself or 
in the Gospel, so he had not been 
able to preach it to them in its 
divine wisdom, because they, not 
having the spiritual faculty, were 
not fit to receive it. 

rrapKcvotg, a stronger expression 
for \pv\aco7g. 


In verse 1, A. B. C. 1 DA read 
trapKivoie. In verse 3, D. 1 F. G. 
read crapKivoi, and A. B. C. D. E. 
J. aapKtKot. If there be a dis¬ 
tinction intended between the 
two, it must be that o-upcii'oc ex¬ 
presses the nature, and aapKtKOQ 
the character. But this is too 
refined for the Apostle’s mode of 
argument; and it therefore seems 
most natural to suppose that here, 
as in Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 
(Lachmann), aapictvog is merely 
the classical correction for the 
Hellenistic aupKocde. 

i'ij7r(oi£, opposed to TtXtioiQ, in 
ii. 6. The word viymoc, and, 
generally speaking, the figure of 
‘ infancy,’ is never used by St. 
Paul in a good sense. Comp. Gal. 
iv. 3 ; Eph. iv. 14. 

2. yaXa. The figure of ‘ milk,’ 
which is naturally suggested by 
vijirlotg, is common in Rabbinical 
phraseology for instruction to be¬ 
ginners, who are called 1 suck¬ 
lings,’ nipii’R See Lightf. ad 
loc. and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2; 
Heb. v. 13. 

ftpwpa, ‘solid food ’= arepea 
rpoipri in Heb. v. 12. The verb is 
easily supplied from ta-dnau. 

3. mm, ‘ since,’ as in old 
English ‘ where ’ for ‘ whereas.’ 
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avOpciiTTOV irepiira.Tet.Te; 4 or an -yap Xeyy rt? ’Eyaj per elpt 
IlavXov, (repos Se, ’Ey at 'AiroWci, a ou/c avOpamoi icrre; 

* Ol»X^ (TapKiKol for OVK fodpanrol. 

4 ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while one saith, I am 
of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos ; are ye not “men ? 


4. avdptuwot, ‘ mere men.’ Com- ttov in verse 3 ; ix. 8 ; xv. 32 ; 
pare the expression tea r« iivQpw- Rom. iii. 5; Gal. i. 11 ; iii. 15. 


Paraphrase of Chap. II. 6—III. 4. 

Whilst, however, I disclaim any support from mere human wis¬ 
dom, there is a wisdom which I might have declared to you 
had you been fit to receive it; a wisdom which has for ages 
been concealed, and which is even now concealed, from those 
who sway the destinies of this lower world, but which was for 
ages designed in the counsels of God for the glory of true be¬ 
lievers,—a glory unknown to those who in the pride of human 
power devoted to a shameful death Him who was the Lord of 
Glory, unfathomable by any human sense or imagination, but 
now revealed to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, 
whereby alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries 
of which none else is or can be conscious. 

And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also is 
the manner of communicating it; there is a divine language 
which is known to those ivlio have received the new spiritual 
faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those who are 
guided only by their natural human intellects. This also was 
exemplified in my own conduct to you ; for this is the reason 
why I was unable to speak to you on more exalted subjects : 
it was impossible to introduce them into a sphere of jarring 
passions and factions which stunt the growth of the spiritual 
faculty within you. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


The Apostle’s View of spiritual Wisdom. 


In considering what was the human wisdom which in this and 
the previous section is disparaged by the Apostle, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind that it was not the highest, but the 
lowest, form of intellectual eminence with which he was im¬ 
mediately confronted : not the vigorous and lofty aspirations of 
Aristotle and Plato, but the hollow and worn-out sophistries of 
0 position days the Greek rhetoricians. Still, although 

of Intellect a different turn would doubtless have been given to 
j!™ 1 the whole argument, if St. Paul had written in the 

° better days of Greece, if the living power of the 

Gospel had been met, not by a dead form, but by a power 
w'hich, though of lower origin, and moving in a different sphere, 
was still living like itself, the general truth here urged remains 
the same. It is not by intellectual, but by moral and spiritual 
excellence, that the victories of the Gospel have been achieved; 
Religion is not Philosophy; Christianity is a religion, not of 
Exaltation, but of Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of Christianity 
Spiritual are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes to show that 
Wisdom, there is in Christianity an element which, though not 
itself intellectual, is analogous to that by which intellectual 
wants are gratified; as though he had said, ‘ Although the 
Christian lives in a world of his own, yet in that world he is 
independent of all beside (what the Greek philosophers would 
have called avTapKrjs'), and the higher he rises in that world, 
the more fully his Christian stature is developed, he will find 
every craving of his nature the more completely satisfied.’ This 
element of Christianity he here introduces under the names of 
‘ wisdom’ (croipLa), ‘ the Spirit’ (to 7 rvev/ia), and (in speaking 
of his relation to the Corinthian Church) ‘ solid food ’ (J3pu>p,a), 
as distinct from ‘ milk ’ (ydXa), by which they had been ac¬ 
tually fed. Taking into comparison the other passages (John iii. 
12; xvi. 12; Hcb. vi. 1), where a similar contrast is drawn 
between the higher and lower stages of Christian progress, the 
following seem the natural results of his language : — 

It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or doctrines, 
such as his view of righteousness by faith, or of oift - Lord’s 
nature. There was no practical occasion for the introduction of 
these to the Corinthian Church, and without some such practical 
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occasion it would be against his manner to insist upon them. 
So far as there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple 
to mention them in this very Epistle, i. 30 ; v. 7 ; vi. 11 ; 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the Factions (iii. 1—5) which 
would of necessity have incapacitated them from receiving 
truths of this kind. Nor does there appear any reason for 
applying the name of ‘wisdom’ to these truths more than to 
others which in this Epistle are unfolded at length, e. g. those 
which are discussed from the 12th to the 15th chapters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural meaning of 
the words is to he found in the deep spiritual intui- j ntu ; t ; on 
tions which have always been regarded as the highest of moral 
privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which were trlltll ‘ 
possessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts. 

‘ A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell,’ is 
one of the many sayings of this kind which abound in the 
celebrated work on ‘ The Imitation of Christ; ’ the ‘ beatific 
vision ’ has always been regarded by theologians as the con¬ 
summation both of our intellectual and moral perfection; and 
the analogy which is here drawn between the perceptions of 
the human intellect and the perceptions of the enlightened 
spirit might be illustrated abundantly from the biographies 
and the devotions of good men in all ages. What this was in 
its highest, or at least in its most extraordinary, form in the 
Apostolical age, may be seen in the account of St. Paul’s own 
rapture in 2 Cor. xii. 1—4, or of St. John in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. i. 10; iv. 2), where the Apostles are described as being 
literally * caught by the spirit’ into another world, and hearing 
and seeing things beyond the power of man to conceive or to 
utter. What it was in its more ordinary form may be seen in 
the whole atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in 
the connexion between Love and Knowledge which pervades 
it throughout, and which is remarkably illustrated by St. Paul’s 
description of Love in this Epistle (xiii. 8—12). See also Rom. 
xi. 33, 34; Eph. i. 8, 17, 18. 

This use of the passage also accords with the special words 
employed. The phrase ‘ wisdom,’ although suggested Connexion 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly of 
philosophy which he had been disparaging, derives ! giofy 
its religious sense chiefly from the constant use of and 
the word in The Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where ' s P mt - 
it is applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological 
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or natural, but to a deeper practical insight into moral truth. 
This general sense is further limited in this passage hy the 
indication of its subject, namely, the ‘ glory ’ or blessedness of 
Christians, which in verses 8—10 assumes such n prominence as 
to he almost identified with the * wisdom ’ itself that seeks it. 
And the faculty, the state, hy which this wisdom is obtained, 
is described emphatically as ‘ spiritual,’—‘ the spirit.’ The 
word is chosen partly from the frequent use of the phrase both 
in Greek and Hebrew, to express the intellect, 1 —chiefly as 
expressive of a direct connexion with God. It is the ‘ inspira¬ 
tion ’ which in Scripture is ascribed to every mental gift, 2 but 
which is specially applicable to the frame of mind which (to use 
the modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) 

‘ breathes the atmosphere ’ of Heaven. 

This same sense also agrees with the general context and 
The Apo- occasion. When the Apostle says, ‘ But to ns God 
stle’s revealed it by His Spirit,’ the use of the first person, 

example, here as elsewhere, indicates that, though speaking of 
believers generally, he especially refers to his own experience. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with him, and 
never more so than at the period of these two Epistles. 3 And 
this tendency to dwell on the inward, as distinct from the out¬ 
ward blessings of the Gospel,—on the things which ‘ eye hath 
not 6een nor ear heard,’ as distinguished from the things which 
the eyes of the first Apostles had seen, and their ears had 
heard,—was a peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, noticed even 
by his adversaries, and apparently attacked by them on the 
ground of the expressions used in this very passage. 4 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the Apostle 
himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 

The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had no 
The needs es P ec4a ^ nee( J) nor ) if they had, was there any especial 
of the Co- impediment to their reception, of new intellectual 
nnthians. truths. But a higher consciousness of the Divine pre¬ 
sence ; a knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted 
and grounded in love; an insight into the spiritual world, 
—were gifts which on the one hand the Apostle might well long 

1 See especially ii. 11, 16; and ’ See xiv. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1— i. 

Gesenius in voce nil, 3, c. d. 4 See notes to the Introduction to 

2 See Exod. xxxi. 3; Job xxxii. Second Epistle, svbfinem. 

8, &c. 
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to give them, and which were yet on the other most alien to 
their state of faction and bitterness. How could they, who were 
absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into the atmo¬ 
sphere of peace which surrounds the throne of God ? How could 
they, who were for ever insisting on particular names and party 
watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is lost in the sense 
of communion with Christ ? Controversy and party-spirit may 
sharpen the natural faculties of shrewdness and disputation; 
but few sins more dim the spiritual faculty by which alone all 
things are rightly judged. These disputes and rivalries were 
‘ of the flesh ’ ( crap/unoi ), no less than the sensual passions 
which are commonly so classed ; and if so, they have no place 
in heaven, they are directly opposed to ‘ the Spirit.’ 



5S 


FIRST EFISTLF. : CHAP. III. 5—11. 


THE FACTIONS (costtnceb), 

The Leaders of the Corinthian Parties. 

51 Tl ovv i<rrlv 'AttoWojs ; ri Se icrriv UaGXos; Slclkovol, 
Sl’ £>v imcrTevcraTf, teal e/cacrrw cos 6 Kvpios eScotco'. 6 iyoi 
effiVTevcra, 'AttoWoic inorurev, aXAa 6 6eo<; rjv^avev, 

‘coo-re oure 6 cfnrrevcov icrriv n ovre 6 nor lacin', a\X’ 6 

• rls oZv £<rrl ITauAos, ris 5^ ’AxoAAws, o\A’ ft 


5 'What then is ‘'Apollos ? and 'what is ‘'Paul ? °' Minis¬ 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to r each 

6 one'. I r planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 

7 increase ; so That neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 


- 5. From the general tone of 
what follows it seems (6—15) 
that even in the preceding verses 
(iii. 1—4) there was something 
of an apology for himself; as if the 
Corinthians, or at least the party 
of Apollos, had said, ‘ Apollos 
has led us on from these simple 
beginnings; you have done no¬ 
thing for us, except laying the 
foundation.’ To which he an¬ 
swers, (1) In iii. 1—4, ‘ I could 
not do anything more, because of 
your own incapacity.’ (2) In iii. 
5—9, ‘We are all insignificant in 
God’s sight; both he who lays 
the foundation and he who builds 
upon it.’ (3) In iii. 10—15, ‘At 
the same time, the great work is 
done by him who lays the found¬ 
ation : though the superstructure 
may be very imperfect.’ 

ri ovv ’AvoXAiic; ‘ What is 

Apollos, or Paul (for once I re¬ 
cognise your party names) ? Mere 
instruments (£iaAwoi), through 
whom you were converted ' (evi- 
ortvaarr, as in Rom. xiii. 11). The 
difference of the reading of the 
more ancient MSS. from the Rec. 
Text is here remarkable, (1) as 


more abrupt and startling—rt for 
tic, and a\K’ ij omitted: (2) as 
giving the true order of the names 
—‘ Apollos and Paul ’ (Apollos 
being evidently the prominent 
name here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen¬ 
sures) ; whilst later MSS. have 
inverted the order, to give to the 
name of Paul its usual and na¬ 
tural preeminence. 

ral e caorut e.r.A. ‘ And only 
with the powers which their 
Master (6 ciipioc, compare Rom. 
xii. 5) distributed to each of the 
teachers.’ Compare Rom. xii. 3: 
kcaarto ilc o Stic ifiepuTE. 

cat—cat ravra. ‘And this too.’ 

6. Etpvrevtra — ivorLffE. This 
contrast agrees with the history 
in Acts xviii. 27—xix. 1, where 
the influence of Apollos at Co¬ 
rinth is spoken of as distinct from, 
and subsequent to, that of Paul. 
This is strangely paraphrased by 
some of the Fathers, ‘ Ego cate- 
chumenum feci—Apollo baptiza- 
vit.’ See Optatus De Chrism. 
Donatist. Book v. p. 90. 

7. ri, ‘anything great.’ Com¬ 
pare Gal. ii. C. 
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avtjavaiv 6eo<;. 8 o (f>vT€vo)v Se KOLL 6 TTOTltpiV CP tLCTiV, 
tKacrTOs Se top tStOP piadov Xrjpiperat. Kara top iSiop 
kokov. Cj deou yap kcrpev avvepyov 0eov yecopyiov, 8eov 
oiKoSoptj ecrre. 10 /card ttjv X^P lv to ^ @cov tt)p SoOelcrclv 
pot (Ls (T 0 f/j 09 apyiTeKToiV depekiov a eOpKa, aX\o<; Se eVoi- 
KoSopei. ekaaTOs Se fiXeirera) ku><; inotKoSopei. 11 Oepe\iov 

“ T€0Ciffa. 

he that watereth ; but rt he that giveth the increase, even God". 

8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one, and 
r each one shall receive his own reward according to his own 

9 labour. For we are rt God’s fellow-labourers': ‘ God’s hus- 
io bandry, God’s building are ye'. According to the grace of 

God which r was given unto me, as a Aviso masterbuildcr I 
rA laid the foundation, and another buildcth thereon. But 
U let r each one look' how lie buildeth thereon. For other 


8. \pp\ptrat, i. e. ‘ not from 
man, but from God, who can judge 
of the value of each man’s labour 

l tire germ of iv. 1—5. 

9. The position of StoD shows 
that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. 

yap gives the reason for tv. 
‘ Their object is the same (though 
their modes of working are 
different), for it is God who is 
our fellow-labourer—it is God 
who is your husbandman and 
householder, and therefore they 
cannot be set against each 
other.’ 

taper, ‘ the teachers,’ lore, 1 the 
taught.’ 

ytuipyiov, ‘ a field ’= arvum. 
The word occurs only in this 
place in the N. T. Probably 
from this metaphor arose the fre¬ 
quency of ‘ Georgius,’ ‘ George,’ 
as a Christian name. 

With ulnoSofiii the figure is 
changed from a field to a house 
—from agriculture to architecture, 
in order to bring out more clearly 
the difference^between the various 
kinds of work. 

10. earn r >)V \aptr. Referring 


to traara . . . iSutrev in 5. Com¬ 
pare Rom. xii. 3. 

ap-)(iTeKni)v, ‘ master of the 
works.’ 

ao<j>6c, 1 as a “ skilful ” or “ cle¬ 
ver ” architect.’ Compare Ex. 
xxxv. 25, 35 ; xxxvi. 1 (LXX.) ; 
so Ecclus. xxxviii. 31 : traarnc tv 
rip tpyip tjoipi^trai. The words 
ffoipnt; ap^uirruiv occur in Isa. iii. 

3 (LXX.). 

imaroQ r.r.A. The general 
character of the warning implies 
the same wide participation in the 
duties of teaching, as is implied 
in the state of the Corinthian 
Church indicated in chapter xii. 

For the Apostle’s claim to have 
founded their Church, compare iv. 

15 : 1 1 begot you.’ 

SeptXtov yap. The connexion 
is : * Let every one take heed how 
he builds a superstructure ; for 
the foundation has been laid once ! -y 
only for all, by me; the super¬ 
structure is now the sole task that 
remains.’ 

7rwc, 1 with what materials ’ (sec 
verse 12). 

• tirotKohopti. oiKohoptlv in the 
N.T. has constantly the sense of 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. III. 12—1.1. 


yap aXXov ovS els Svvarat ffeivai irapa tov Keipevov, os ecrriv 
”^pio"ros 'Ir)<rov<;. v ~'el Be tis eirot.Ko8op.el eirl tov OepeXiov b 
Xpvtrbv, apyvpov, Xt'#ous Tiplov s, ftJXa., X°P Tov > Ka\apr]V, 
li eKacrTOV to epyov <f>avepovyeirqaeraf T)yapy)p.epa BrjXaxreL, 


• 'Irpovs 6 ypurr6i. 


b Add rovrov. 


foundation can no r one lay than that r lies there', which is 
i 2 u Christ Jesus'. But if any r one build upon Hhe foundation 
13 gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, r each one’s 
work "will be made manifest: for the day r will declare it. 


‘ advancement ’ or development 
of the moral character. In this 
place, as in viii. 10, it is used 
in a bad, or at least a neutral 
sense. 

11. SefieXtor, sc. Xi'flor (mascu¬ 
line in Hellenistic Greek). 

xapd, ‘ beyond,’ or 1 besides' 
(as in Romaic for the compara¬ 
tive). Christ Jesus, i. e. ‘ not 
any theory concerning Christ, but 
Christ Himself’ (as in ii. 2): 
hence the name at full length: 

‘ the Historical Person of Christ, 
the one unchangeable element of 
Christianity ’ (De Wette). Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 8: 1 Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.' 

For the metaphor, compare 
Matthew xxi. 42 ; Ephes. ii. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 6 (‘ the chief corner¬ 
stone ’). 

12. The metaphor here passes 
on to the building of different 
edifices on the same foundation. 
1 There may either be a palace or 
a hovel.’ 

Xpvaav i-.r.X. Compare the 
‘ gold, silver, and stone ’ of the 
Athenian Parthenon in Acts xvii. 
29. 

X/Oovc rtpiovs may be 1 costly 
marblesbut more probably 
‘jewels,’ as in Rev. xxi. 19. 

iiiXa, ‘ boards or posts ’ for the 
walls. 


\dproc, * dried grass,’ for the 
interstices in the mud walls. 

KaXifit], ‘ straw ’ for the thatch¬ 
ed roof. See Suidas fit voce. 

As the ‘ wisdom of the full- 
grown ’ in ii. 6—iii. 4, was spi¬ 
ritual, not intellectual, insight, 
so here the succeeding verses 
(14—18) show that the super¬ 
structure is moral, not theo¬ 
retical, advancement. ‘ Some say 
that these words are spoken in re¬ 
ference to doctrines; to me, how¬ 
ever, it appears that he speaks 
concerning practical virtue and 
vice, and that he is preparing for 
the accusation of the incestuous 
person. Of gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious stones, he speaks on the one 
hand as the emblems of virtue ; of 
wood, hay, stubble, as the oppo¬ 
sites of virtue, for which hath 
been prepared the fire of hell.’ 
(Theodoret.) 

13—15. < The nature of every 
one’s work or superstructure shall 
sooner or later be known; for 
the Great Day of the Lord is at 
hand, which shall dawn in a flood 
of fire. The house of gold and 
silver shall be lit up by its daz¬ 
zling brilliancy ; but the house of 
wood and thatch shall be burnt 
up. And not only so, but whereas 
the builder whose work can en¬ 
dure this trial shall be rewarded, 
the builder whose house is con- 
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OTL £V TTVpl affOKakvlTTeTCU, Kal CKCLCTTOU TO cpyov onolov 
icrriv to 7 rvp “avTO BoKepdcrci. 14 ei toos to cpyov h /level 
o iTTOJKoSo/ir/crev, p.t.cr6bv kr/p^erav 15 et Tiros to cpyov 

* Om. avr6. h fievti. 


because it 'is revealed in' fire; and the fire r will prove each 
one’s' work of what sort it is. If any r one’s work abide 
which he r built thereon, he shall receive a reward: if any 


sumed will lose his reward, having 
nothing to show ; and though he 
himself, as having built on the 
true foundation, will 
^ Sa J e ^, a8 be saved, yet he will 
- v ’ come out singed and 
scorched as by an esoape out of 
a burning ruin.’ Although the 
argument is passing into a more 
general application, yet the 
thought of the teachers is still 
predominant; and the point on 
which he insists is, that if bad 
moral consequences are, through 
the means of their instruction, 
developed from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which he 
had taught; their instruction, so 
far from deserving to be highly 
prized, will by God's judgment 
be condemned as worthless, and 
they themselves will escape that 
judgment with difficulty. It is 
possible that this whole image, as 
addressed to the Corinthians, may 
have been suggested, or illustrated, 
by the conflagration of Corinth 
under Mummius; the stately 
temples standing amidst the uni¬ 
versal destruction of the meaner 
buildings. (See Paus. Corinth. 
passim. ) 

epyov in later Greek, and in ar¬ 
chitectural language, is used for 
a building, like ‘ opera ’ in Latin. 
1 Esdr. vi. 10: ra ipya ravra 
$t/ie\wvTi. Herodian, Hist. i. : 
TrXi'itjra kcu KciWiara ipya ri/C 
7T0\fWC KttrfKa T). 


r\ liptpa, ‘ the Day of the 
Coming of the Lord.’ See Heb. 
x. 25 ; Rom. xiii. 12, in which 
last passage, as here, there is im¬ 
plied the dawn of light after the 
long night of this mortal life. 
Possibly the idea of ‘judgment,’ 
as in iv. 3, is mixed up with it. 
Possibly also, the idea of the mere 
lapse of time, like ‘ longa dies ’ 
in Latin. (See Grotius ad loci) 
Compare Malachi iii. 1, 2, 

3; iv. 1 : ‘ The Lord shall sud¬ 
denly come to His Temple . 

But who may abide the day of 
His coming l ... . for He is like 
a refiner’s/'»'fl .... and He shall 
purity the sons of Levi. Be¬ 
hold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that do 
wickedly shall be stubble (k«- 
Ad/nj).’ And although not ex¬ 
pressly stated, it is implied that 
the day is near, as a trial which 
would sweep away the very fa¬ 
bric which was reared before 
their- eyes. 

Also it may be, 1 the full day¬ 
light shall show it: ’ like the 
French expression ‘ en plein 
jour .’ (See notes to iv. 3.) 

aKnKuXvwTeTat , 1 the Day is to 
be revealed ’ (the ‘ prasens fu- 
turascens,’ as in Matt. xxv. 13, 
31, &c.; John xxi. 22, 23). 

iv nvpl, i. e. according to the 
usual image under which the 
Last Day is represented ; coming, 
not with the dawn of a common 





02 FIRST EriSTLE : CHAP. III. 1 C— 18 . 

KaTaKaijaeTai, £r)fjLL(i)0ijcreTai, auros Se crwOijcreTai, ovrco s 
oe cij? ota 7 Tvpos. ovk otoare ort j/aos 0eov ccrre /cat to 

■"one’s work be burned, be r \vill suffer loss, but he himself 
16 shall be saved,—yet so r as through'fire. Know ye not that 
ye are ‘God’s temple', and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 


morning, but in a blaze of fire, in 
the midst of which Christ Himself 
shall appear. (2 Thess. i. 8 ; ii. 8.) 

caraMO/fferat, Hellenistic for the 
Attic Kara^avOticrtTai. 

^ppiwfif/fferat [ror pifffiorj, ‘lie 
shall lose his reward,’ not ‘ shall 
be punished.’ 

ourof ?.£ (Tudtjfferai. The same 
fire which throws a halo of 
glory round the good (iv. 5; 
Matt, xiii.43; Rev. xxi.24; Judg. 
v. 31 ; Dan. xii. 3), and destroys 
the bad (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev, 
xviii. 8 ; xx. 0), also purifies the 
imperfect. The personal faith 
of the teacher saves himself from 
destruction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering—in this 
instance, of seeing his work de¬ 
stroyed and his labour lost—as a 
merchant who escapes from ship¬ 
wreck, but at the cost of his pro¬ 
perty. Compare the fire in Dan. 
iii. 22, which, whilst it burnt 
ihe executioners, was to the three 
children 1 as it had been a moist 
whistling wind ’ (Song of the 
Three Children, 27). 

Compare the 1 baptism of fire,’ 
in Matt. iii. 11, 12, which supplies 
the same images of illumination, 
destruction, and purification; and 
the ‘ salting with fire,’ in Mark 
ix. 49, both for preservation and 
destruction. At the same time, 
although the passage naturally 
suggests the idea of purification, 
or of suffering, the primary idea 
is simply that of a difficult escape. 

we expresses that the Apostle 
is speaking metaphorically. 


ctii irvptic, ‘ through the midst 
of the fire; ’ apparently a pro¬ 
verbial expression in Hebraistic 
Greek, like ‘ prope ambustus 
evaserat,’ Liv. xx. 35. Sbe Zech. 
iii. 2; Amos iv. 11 (both in irupus) ; 
Ps. Ivii. 4 (2ia 7ri/pdt). Ik jrepdc 
<rw(7 eh', Artemid. Oneiroc. i. 50 ; 
Aristid. in Apoll. p. 26. For a 
similar confusion of the two 
meanings of did, see 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
dtr (TwOrjtrai' 7 1 vdarOG. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each generally 
received in its time, and now 
rejected. First, that of Chryso¬ 
stom, CEcumenius, and Theophy- 
lact; that ‘ the false teacher shall 
be preserved in the fire of Hell 
for ever,’—which is equally con¬ 
demned by the words and by the 
spirit of the Apostle. Secondly, 
the opinion of many Roman Ca- 
tliolic writers, that it alludes to 
the fire of purgatory. But this ar¬ 
gument is contrary to the whole 
context, which represents the 
salvation as taking place at the 
same moment as the conflagra¬ 
tion and the coming of the day of 
the Lord. It will probably be no 
longer used even in controversy, 
Bincc its formal condemnation by 
the great Roman Catholic com¬ 
mentator Estius. 

16. He here returns to the 
general argument against party- 
spirit, and thus passes from the 
image of a building in progress 
to the image of a building com¬ 
pleted, and from the image of a 
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7 rvevpa tov 6eov olkcI iv vfj.lv; 17 el tl<s top vabv tov Ocov 
<f)0elp£L, (f>0epel *avrbv 6 6eo<;‘ 6 yap paos tov 0eov dyio's ecrTiv, 
drives icrre vpels. ' s pr)Bels eavrov i^anaTaToj- el ns So/cet 
crowds elvai ev vp.lv ev rat alatvi tovtoj, poop'os yeveaOcv, Iva 

* tout (ip for air 6v. 


If any r one destroys' the temple of God, him r will God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, which ye are. 

Let no r one deceive himself: if any r one 'seemeth to be wise 
among you' in this r agc, let him become a fool, that he may 


building generally to that of the 
Temple in particular, as in Eph. 
ii. 20, 21. 

rave 3eoS is not ‘ a Temple,’ 
as if one out of many, but ‘ God's 
Temple ,’ presented in every por¬ 
tion of the Christian society. 
Under this more definite figure 
he continues to insist on the dan¬ 
ger incurred by those who cor¬ 
rupted the Christian society by 
their false teaching, and, having 
before said that such a one would 
escape with loss and difficulty, he 
here goes a step farther, and 
speaks only of the punishment, 
without speaking of the escape. 

<j>0elpeir in the LXX. and in 
the New Testament seems to 
have lost the sense of ‘ defile,’ 
and merely to retain that of 
1 mar ’ or ‘ destroy.’ See the 
use of the word in Exod. x. 15 ; 
Isaiah xxiv. 3, 4. It is not the 
word usually employed for divine 
judgments, but is here adopted 
for the sake of describing the 
punishment by the same word as 
the offence: ‘God requites like 
with like.’ Comp. Acts xxiii. 
2, 3 : 1 Ananias commanded to 
smite (j-uirreir) him on the mouth. 
Then Paul said unto him, God 
shall smite (rvrrrei v pe'AXci) thee, 
thou whited wall.’ 

The Authorised Version, fol¬ 


lowing the Vulgate (yiolaverit . . 
disperdet ), has used two different 
words in the translation for the 
one word of the original. 

17. The image of the Temple, 
— even the etymology of the 
Greek word (rcidc, raietr) — leads 
him to the indwelling piresence of 
the Spirit of God. 

dinrie refers not to rode, but 
to ciyidc, 1 and ye ai-e holy.’ 

18. He now returns to the ge¬ 
neral subject begun in verse 5, 
dropping any particular refer¬ 
ence to the difference between 
the foundation and the super¬ 
structure — between himself and 
Apollos (iv. C), — and condemn¬ 
ing generally the tendency to 
magnify one teacher above an¬ 
other for his intellectual gifts, on 
the ground, 

(1) That rhetorical gifts are in 
themselves worthless (18—21) ; 

(2) That the differences cre¬ 
ated by these gifts amongst the 
teachers, are much less than 
what they have in common (21 
-23); 

(3) That God alone can judge 
who is worthy of true approba¬ 
tion (iv. 1—5). 

prjhe'ie iavrov tlairardr w, ‘let 
not any one deceive himself by 
too high expectations of himself,’ 
referring to ScceT. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAr. III. 19—IV. 1. 


yei'tjTaL crowds. I! \j yap aoipta row Kocrpov tovtov po)pia 
irapa'OtmiiTTLV. yeypanrai.yap'OSpao'cropefo^ Toil 1 ; cro<j)ov<; 
if rfj navovpyla avruiv. ‘Vai naktf Kvpios yivaxrKei rows 
SiaXoyicr/xovs toiv (rocftiof, oti eicrlf paraioi. 21 a>crre prj- 

* Add Tiji, and so Lnchm. Ed. 1. 

19 r become wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. For it is written, ‘ He r that taketh' the wise in their 0 

20 craftiness.’ And again, * the Lord knoweth the thoughts of 

21 the wise, that they are vain.’ Therefore let no r one boast in 


19. For afuir and ikwpos, see 
on i. 20. 

naph Tip Sew, ‘ in God’s judg¬ 
ment.’ Compare Rom. ii. 13. 

The quotation seems to be from 
Job v. 13 (LXX.): 6 k‘ara\np~ 
/ydrtiiy norpiivr f y rij iponri/mi. It 
is remarkable, (1) as being the 
only reference to the Book of 
Job which the New Testament 
contains, with the exception of 
the historical allusion in James 

v. 11; (2) as being taken from 
the speeches, not of Job, but of 
Eliphaz; and (3) as being so 
altered as to be barely recognis¬ 
able : dpatraofievoe (possibly a pro¬ 
vincialism) is substituted for rn- 
vaAn/i/jdrwi', as a stronger and 
livelier expression (‘ grasping ’ 
or ‘ catching with the hand ; ’ so 
LXX. Ps. ii. 12 ; Lev. ii. 2 ; v. 
12 ; and so Herod, iii. 13 ; Jos. 
B. J. III. viii. 6 ; Dionys. Ant. 
ix. 21), and ttu vanity iq for tppo- 
vfirrct, which gives the passage a 
darker meaning (see Arist. Eth. 

vi. 12, § 9, where the two words 
are opposed as the worse and bet¬ 
ter forms of wisdom). 

i>‘ Ttj iravovpytif, i. e. either, (1) 

‘ by menus of their own crafti¬ 
ness; ’ or, (2) 1 in the midst of it.’ 

20. From Ps. xciv. 11 ; lite¬ 
rally from the LXX. (xciii.) ex¬ 
cept in the substitution of trotpiov 
for the original aiOpunrwr. But 


there seems to be a reminiscence 
of the original in the next words, 
iv ai'dptltn-oie, ‘ in mere men.’ 
Compare the note on verse 4. 

21—23. Trdrra yap v/tun’. Both 
words are emphatic: 'All things 
1 All things ’ — not 010 J' onrs -’ 
merely this or that teacher, but 
all of them alike — ‘ exist not 
for their own power or glory, 
but for the sake of you their 
disciples.' 1 The Church was 
not made for the teachers, but 
the teachers for the Church; 
Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, each 
with their different gifts, strongly 
contrasted as they are, are yet 
united by being your common 
property.’ This was all that 
the argument required; but he 
is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges of 
Christians come before him 
(see Rom. viii. 38; xi. 33), to 
dilate on the whole range of 
God’s gifts to them. And, as 
the idea of the teachers breaks 
itself up for the sake of greater 
vividness into the several parts 
of Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, so 
also the idea of the world is ex¬ 
panded to its utmost extent, not 
merely in the lower sense of 
worldly greatness (19, 20) which 
had suggested the word in this 
place, but in the sense of the 
whole created universe, and as 
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Sets Kavydcrdoi iv avdpdjnois- ndvra yap vpcov icrriv, 22 etre 
IlavXos eire ’ AttoWoj^ etre Kr)(f>a<;, etre Kocrpo< ; etre £o>t) 
etre davaros, etre evetTTWTa etre peWovra, tto.pt a vpaiv* 
‘ 23 vpels Se ypujTov, ypLarog Se ffeov. IV. 1 ovtc us ij/ta? 
Xoyt l,4cr6(ii dvOpanro^, <us vnrjpeTa^ ypunov /eat otKovopovs 

■ Add iarly. 


22 men: for all things are your’ 
Kephas, or the world or life 

23 things to come,—all are your’s. 
1 is God’s, iv. 'So let a man 

growing out of this, or contained 
in it, the utmost contrasts which 
imagination can suggest, whether 
in life or death — in the present 
or the future state of existence. 

1 All this is yours ; hut then ’ 
—(partly as a warning to the 
taught as well as the teachers, 
partly from the natural impe¬ 
tus, as it were, of the sentence, 
which bears him up to the high¬ 
est sphere of human thought)— 

‘ remember that this vast con¬ 
catenation of the universe does 
not end here. Even you, who 
are the lords of all creation, who 
form as it were the link between 
earth and heaven, yourselves are 
hut part of that golden chain 
which must be followed up till it 
unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence of 
God Himself.’ Thus he draws 
the twofold lesson,— 1 You who 
are thus united with the highest 
objects in the universe must not 
degrade yourselves to become the 
followers of any but Christ. You, 
although the lords of all, are still 
the servants of Christ, as He also 
pleased not Himself, but did the 
will of His Father.’ It is pos¬ 
sible that the last words, ‘ but 
Christ of God,' may have been 
inserted to obviate any exclusive 
inference which might have been 


s, whether Paul or Apollos or 
or death, or things present or 
, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
account of us, as 0 'servants of 

drawn by the party ‘ of Christ,’ 
had he closed with the preceding 
words. But it may also be only 
the last result of the climax of 
his sentence (comp. xi. 3). 

IV. 1. To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme¬ 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (iii. 21— 
23; iv. 1—6<t) to the Church; 
partly (iii. 12—15 ; 18—20 ; iv. 
Gb, 7, 8) to the teachers. ‘ The 
particular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in comparison 
with that Christianity which is 
possessed by all of you (iii. 22, 
23); you are to regard us not as 
superhuman (iii. 18—21), but as 
subordinate to Christ; as mere 
stewards, whose only business is 
to preach faithfully the secrets of 
God which have been intrusted 
to them. 

olirwe refers to wc. In classi¬ 
cal Greek it would be roiovrovc, 
oioi av tier vm)pcrai. 

ardpwxog, 1 anyone ’ (like t5"K ; 
or ‘ mnn ’ in German). 

uTTripba;. More emphatic than' 
couAof, as expressing subordina¬ 
tion-, being the word used in 
classical Greek for the inferior, 
as contrasted with the superior, 
magistrates (dp^ovrec). Compare, 
for the general sense, Luke xxii. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IV. 2—6. 


pva-rrjpimv 8 tov 2 “oiSe. boinor ^yrcirai be rots obeoropoLS Ira 
7ucrros th evpedfj. A ipol Se etc iba^LUTor icrriv Ira v<f>’ vpcor 
avaxpiOtb t) viro drOpanrtrrjq Tjpepaq- aXX’ ovSe ipavror dra- 
Kplro ■'(otiSei' yap epavrtp crvroiSa, aXX’ ou/c o' rovrot SeSt- 


**o Sc. 


2 Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God l here. Moreover 

3 it is required in stewards, that r one be found faithful. But r to 
me it is a very small thing that I should be r judged by' you, 

4 or by man’s r day: yea, I judge not mine own self (for I know 


2G ; 2 Cor. i. 24 ; and the ideal of 
a Christian governor or teacher 
preserved in the Papal title ‘ Ser- 
vus Servorum.’ The same sense 
is conveyed by the word ciaicovoi, 
in iii. 5. 

oiroropovc. Compare verse 2, 
and Lx. 16, 17 (oixovofiiay —t—i- 
arevpai) ; and for the general 
sense xv. 10: ‘ Not I, but the 
grace of God;’ Luke xvii. 10: 

‘ We are unprofitable servants ; ’ 
Acts iii. 12: 1 Why look ye 

upon us, as though by our own 
power ? ’ 

fivan'ipia, • truths hidden once, 
but now revealed to Christ’s 
servants.’ 

2. IfcSSc (in A. B. C. D 1 . F. G. 
and m"St of the Versions) is pre¬ 
ferred to o tc, Xoittov has probably 
something of its modern Romaic 
sense of ‘ therefore ’ (as in Acts 
xxvii. 20) ; and vice must be ‘ in 
this matter ’ (as in Rev. xiii. 10, 
18 ; xiv. 12 ; xvii. 9). In his se¬ 
cond edition Lachmann joins it 
to Ocou, in his first to Anurov. 

ftjrelrai B. £ijrccr£ A. C. D. 
Oirrire G. The confusion arises 
from the similarity of sound in 
Romaic between t and m. 

1 All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise 
or blame us; only require us to 
be faithful.’ 

3—5. The main point is to warn 


them against being overhasty in 
their praise (see especially dAX’ 
ovk t»' to (’rip cti’icai u>pa(, and tote 
6 Ewaivof ); but the expressions 
tpoi of tig iKuyujToc, and ra rpvTrra 
tov nroTove, indicate that they 
were also to be warned (as be¬ 
fore in iii. 1—9) against dispa¬ 
raging Paul in comparison with 
the others. 

3. ipoi le, (1) ‘to speak in 
my own person,’ as ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; 
or, (2) ‘ to speak for myself, 
whatever others may say.’ 

era avarpiddi for ayarpiOijrat, 
substitution of iva with the sub¬ 
junctive for the infinitive, as in 
the modern Romaic. 

inarpidw, ‘judged of,’ or ‘in¬ 
quired into,’ whether for blame 
or praise; see iii. 15, 16. 

d rQfnitirtrrjc; ijpepar, probably 
used in contradistinction to >/ 
hlitpa tov Kvpiov, but also perhaps 
suggested by the use of ppipa, for 
‘judgment,’ according to the 
analogy of 1 diem dicere ’ in La¬ 
tin, ‘ days-mnn ’ for ‘arbiter’ 
in English, ‘ dagh vaerden ’ and 
‘ daghen,’ to 1 summon,’ in 
Dutch. As, however, there is no 
instance of this use in common 
Greek, Jerome (Qu. ad Algasiam, 
10) supposes it to be a Cilician 
provincialism. (See also note to 
iii. 13.) 

4. oiJev yap ipavrip avvo iSn, ‘ I 
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Kalwpai), 6 Se ovaKplvutv pe Kvpcos ianv. b <bcrTe prj rrpb 
Kaipov tl Kplvere, teas av ekOrq 6 Kvpios, 6; /cat cpancoeL ra 
KpVTTTO. TOV <TKOTOVS KO.I (fxXVepCOCTei. TCtS /3ov\ciS T(bv KO.p8t.cbv. 
/cat tot 6 6 eTTcavos yevrjaeroL eKacrTcp airo tov 9eov. 

G Tamo Se, a8eA.</>oi, peTecr^paTcaa els ipavTOU Kal 
3 ’AnoWa j Si’ it pas, Iva. Iv T)plv paOrjTe To pr] vnep "a yeypa- 

• Lachm. cd. 1. ’AtroWiiy. b for ep o yiypair rat. 

nothing r against myself, ‘yet not by this am I' justified), but He 
that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts : and then shall “ each one have r his praise 
■from God. 

‘Now these tilings, brethren, I ‘‘transferred in a figure' to 
myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that ‘in us ye might learn' 


know nothing within ’ or 1 against 
myself.’ He speaks of himself 
in reference to his relations with 
the Corinthian Church. (The 
translation of the Auth. Version, 

‘ by myself,’ is an obsolete, 
though still a provincial, form of 
speech for the same thought.) 

Compare 1 Jolmiii. 20 : ‘Hour 
heart condemn us, (tod is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.’ 

Kuptiii, i. e. ‘ Christ,’ as ap¬ 
pears from the next verse. 

5. Tore, 1 then, and not before, 
shall the due approbation be 
awarded.’ 

o tVatroc, ‘ his own due praise.’ 
Compare Rom. ii. 29. 

curt) tov Ocov, ‘ from God after 
the judgment of Christ.’ 

G. fiiTcir-^ruxanaa, ‘1 said all 
that I wished to say about the 
party leaders in the persons of 
myself and Apollos, in order to 
exemplify with less offence in 
the case of those parties what 
belongs equally to the party 
of Kephas; and in the case 
ol Apollos and Paul themselves 
what may be said cvcii with 


greater force of the subordinate 
leaders.’ For similar instances 
of this ‘ transferring ’ see notes 
on ix. 20. 

t v lipiv, ‘ in our examples.’ 

ro pit] bicep a yiypawrai. Great 
confusion prevails here in the 
MSS. (1) A. B. C. read d. D. 
E. F. G. J. ii. (2) tppove'tv occurs 
in C. D 3 . E 2 . J. and most of the 
Versions, and is omitted in A. B. 
I) 1 . E*. F. G. and the Vulgate. (3) 
D. E. omit fit]. (4) D 1 . reads if 
vfiiv for f i' 1] pi t'. (5) F. G. omit 

rd. a best suits the sense, which 
implies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general spirit 
of many passages. <ppoi'cif is re¬ 
quired to complete the gramma¬ 
tical sentence, and probably was 
inserted to avoid the abruptness 
of the omission. The sense, there¬ 
fore, will be : 1 Learn that well- 
known lesson, not to go beyond 
what the Scriptures prescribe ’ 
(like the classical proverb, ne quid 
minis'). 

The phrase ytypairrat naturally 
points to such passages in the 
Old Testament as those quoted 
in i. 19, 31 ; iii. 19. 


2 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAP. IV. 7—11. 


7rrai, 4 Iva fir) els vnep tov evos <f>vcriovcr6e /caret row irepov. 
'rls yap ere SiaKpivei; rt Se e^ets o ovk ekaftes; el Se /cat 
eXafies, tl Kav^acrai dig p.rj Xaficov; H/ rjSr} KeKopecrpevoi eerre, 
rjSrj inXovT-qcraTe, \aiplg rjpuv efiacriKeveraTe. Kal o<f>e\ov 
ye eBacrikevcraTe, Iva ko.I r]p.els vp.lv avpif3acri\evcra)p.ev. 

R Add <ppove r»/. 


not to 'be above r thc things which are' written, that no one 
? "be puffed up for r the one against' r the other'. For who 
maketh thee to differ from another ? and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive ? r and if now' thou didst receive it, why 
8dost thou r boast, as if thou ‘didst not'? r Even now ye are 
full, "even now ye are rich, ‘without us ye 'reigned as kings', 
and I would 0 ye ‘had reigned', that we also might reign with 


eic virtp tov evoq . . . Kara tov 
cre'pow, ‘ for the one of your two 
teachers against the other; ’ al¬ 
luding to the reference just made 
to himself and Apollos. 

“va pi) fv/novatie. This and Gal. 
iv. 17 (iva £t)\ovtl) are the only 
violations in the N. T. of the rule 
of Attic Greek, which requires 
a subjunctive with iva. 

8. He writes as if with the 
bitterness of feeling with which, 
from time to time, he contrasts 
his deserts and his fortune (cf. 
xv. 19); and as if reminding them 
that those who were opposed to 
him need not take so much pains 
to disparage him, he was low 
enough already. 

KCvnptiTfitvoL .... £7rXour//<rarf. 
In his first edition, Lachmann 
gave additional liveliness to the 
sentence by an interrogative 
punctuation; and this at any 
rate is the sense of the clauses. 
1 Do you think you have already 
reached the end of your Christian 
career ? Have you made every 
advance which is possible in 
Christian knowledge ? ’ (refer¬ 
ring to the boast of their niKoio/jt'i, 
or development, in iji. 8—10); 


i€airt\evaaTE ; ‘ Are you indeed 

at the head of the Christian 
world—first in the glory of the 
Messiah’s kingdom ? ’ (Com¬ 
pare i. 2 ; xiv. 36.) For the me¬ 
taphor of wealth, comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 9; Revelation ii. 9; iii. 
17 ; Matthew v. 3. For that 
of reigning, comp. vi. 2 ; Matt, 
xix. 28 ; Luke xxii. 30; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12. 

iiStj, ‘ even now,’ indicates the 
extravagance of supposing that 
they had at that time grasped all 
the gifts which belonged only to 
the kingdom of Christ, not yet 
come. 

X'vp'C points to the ab¬ 

surdity of their setting them¬ 
selves up above, or independently 
of, the Apostles. Compare the 
same thought in verso 15. 

otptXov u. r. X. ‘your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.’ Compare Gal. iv. 
17, 18: ‘They zealously affect 
you, but not well ; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might 
affect them. But it is good to be 
zealously affected always in a 
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!l So/otJ yap, 11 6 0eos rjpds top? i-rroaTokovs ecryarovs dnc- 
Set^ep, oi5 i-nidavaTLOVS, ort dearpov iyevrjOrjpas ro> Kocrpo) 
Kal dyyikoLS kcu dvOpdivois. 10 -f)peis pcipol Sid y^ncrrov, 
vpels Se (fipbi’Lpot ip ypujT<y• 7)pels dcrOevels, vpeis Se 
layypoL' vpels evSofoi,, rjpels Se dripoi. "dypi Trjs apTL 
d>pas Kal irecpcopev Kal Sajjaipep Kal b yvpptrevopep Kal ko- 

ft Add Hr i after yap. b yvp.v7)T6voiicv. 

9 you. For I think ox God r set forth' us the apostles last, as it 
were appointed unto death, for we 'were made a spectacle unto 
10 the world and to angels and to men. Wc are fools for Christ’s 
sake, hut ye are wise in Christ; we. are weak, but ye are 
litnighty: ye are honourable, but we are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked 


good tiling, and not only when I 
am present with you.' 

-yap, in 9, depends on this 
clause. 

9. ‘ Ye sit enthroned as kings: 
we are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s history; 
the whole world, whether angels 
or men, are the spectators, and our 
death is the end.’ The imagery 
is drawn from the games (S earpor) 
in the amphitheatre. The remains 
of a stadium and amphitheatre, 
which may have been so used, 
are still to be seen at Corinth (see 
Introduction, p. 5). 

For the phrase ‘ angels and 
men,’ comp. xiii. 1. 

£tT%drovc .. . i-Savariaxu:, 1 the 
last appointed to death.’ These 
words seem to refer to. the band 
of gladiators brought out last for 
death, the vast range of an am¬ 
phitheatre under the open sky 
well representing the magnificent 
vision of all created beings, from 
men up to angels, gazing on the 
dreadful death-struggle ; and then 
the contrast of the selfish Co¬ 
rinthians sitting by unconcerned 
and unmoved at the awful spec¬ 
tacle. Compare Seneca’s descrip¬ 


tion (Provid. ii.) of the wise man 
struggling with fate : 1 Ecce 

spectaculum dignum ad quod re- 
spiciat intentus operi suo Deus.’ 

rove airotjToXovg. What follows 
shows that he is thinking chiefly 
of himself; but the expression 
itself includes also the original 
Apostles. 

10. As verses 8 and 9 con¬ 
tain an elaborate contrast, so in 
verse 10 the same idea is still 
continued in a series of shorter 
contrasts, rising, however, out of 
the plaintive strain of verse 9 
into a swell of triumphant exul¬ 
tation, in the full consciousness 
that his sufferings were united 
with the sufferings of Christ, and 
invested (so to speak) with a si¬ 
milar glory. The three contrasts 
correspond to those in i. 27. 

11. a\/)i rjjg dpn eipa c, 1 even 
at the moment of my writing 
my wants stare me in the face. 
It is now as when you knew me 
at Corinth.’ 

yvyvtTtvofitv, ‘ we shiver in 
the cold.’ (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
27.) The form in the Rec. Text, 
yvyvr]Ttvoyzv, has arisen from the 
similar pronunciation of i and p. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAr. IV. 12—1 a. 


Xa<f>L^6peda xal acrTaTOvpev 12 tcai Komorpev epyatppevoL 
rats lS lcus yepcriv, XoiSopovpevoi evXoyovpev, SemKopevoe 
aveyopeOa, [3 fiXacr(f>r)povpevoi TTapa.KaXovp.ev, a>s trepiKa- 
Oappara tov Kocrpov eyev-qOppev, TTavrcov n eptxprjpa ecu'; 
apTL. 

1 'Ovk iuTpeneov vpa<; ypd<f>co ravra, aXX' cL? t4kv a pov 

12 and arc buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour 
working with our own hands; being reviled we bless, being 

13 persecuted we suffer it, being defamed we r exhort,—‘as the filth 


of the world r were' we made' : 
unto this day. 

m I write not these things to 

<\rrT<iTov/_itv (the word occurs 
only here) 1 homeless,’ a peculiar 
grief in the ancient world. Com¬ 
pare Matt. viii. 20 ; x. 23 ; Heb. 
xi. 37. 

coTruaprr spy. rale IS. yf/iTty. 
That he had worked with his 
own hands at Corinth appears 
from Acts xviii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. G ; 

2 Cor. xi. 7—12 ; and that he 
was doing so at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, appears from 
Acts xx. 34. 

12. XoiSopovfitvot k.t.\. ‘And 
not only do we suffer, but with 
none but the Christian weapons 
of resistance.’ Comp. Matt. v. 39, 
44. This is the earliest instance 
of such language being used. 

(iXatnpppovfi£voi B(e sih). D. 
E. F. G. J., cvirftifiniifitvot, A. C. 
in either case ‘ calumniated.’ 
irapaicaXoiifitv: (1) ‘we offer 

consolation;’ or (2) as in 16, 

‘ we entreat men to follow our 
example.’ Compare 2 Cor. i. 3. 

7rcp«.a0dpp«ra and w(pt\pr)fia, 
both have the original signifi¬ 
cation of ‘ offscourings,’ as in 
Arrian, Diss. Epict. iii. 22, and 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Symm.), but also 
the additional sense of ‘scape¬ 
goat,’ or ‘ expiatory sacrifice,’ 
specially applied to human vic- 


the offscouring of all things 
shame you, but as my beloved 

tims such as those described in 
Arnold’s Rome, iii. 4G. In clas¬ 
sical Greek KaOappa is the usual 
word for such human victims 
(Scliol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 454, 
Eq. 1133). But 7r£ptKadapfia is so 
used in the only place whore it 
occurs in the LXX. ircpiKad. Se 
cutaiov uvo/ioc, Prov. xxi. 18. In 
like manner 7T£piif ppa is used in 
Tobit v. 19, apyvpiov . . . vepi\p. 
tov ~(uowu Ijfiv)v ytvoao, and is 
so explained in the Lexicons of 
Cyril, Hesychius, and Suidas; 
the last gives as an instance that 
such a victim was generally ad¬ 
dressed with the words ncpttpripa 
ilfiuiv yevvv (explained as nurr/pia 
or inroXvTpuHjit), and then cast 
into the sea, as if a sacrifice to 
Poseidon. See the quotations in 
Grotius ad loc. 

14. He drops the severe irony 
of the last three verses, and ex¬ 
presses the Bame feeling more 
directly, and in gentler language. 

ovk ivrpejnvv. K.r.X. ‘ You must 
understand that when I thus 
write, it is not a disgrace to you.’ 
For this sense of trrptVw, see vi. 
5; xv. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 14; Tit. 
ii. 8. The general meaning of 
the word is ‘ to turn the mind in 
upon itself.’ 
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dyamjTa vovderw. n idv yap pvpCovs TraiSayatyovs ixV Te 
XpicrTai, akX' ov noXXovs iraripa^' iv yap XpuTrai ’Ir/crov 
Sia tov evayyeXLov iyaj vpd<; iyivvrjcra. 1,; 7rapa/caXoj ovv 
vpas, pLprjTaL pov ylveade. 17 Sia tovto etrepxjja vpiv Tipo- 
deov, os icrrCv “'pov tckvov dyaTTrjTov Kal ttuttov iv Kvpico, os 
vpa s dvapvrjcrei ras oSovs pov ra s iv xpLcrTq) b, Itjcrov, KaOax; 
navTayov iv Trdcrr) ixKXrjala StSacrKa). 18 a>s pp ipyopivov Si 
pov 77 -pos vpas i<f>v(TL(LOrjcrdv rises' 19 iXevcropai Si Taverns 
Trpos vpa s, cap 6 Kvpios Oikrjcrp, Kal yvaxropai. oil tov Xoyov 

ft t4kvov fiov. b Om. ’1 7)<rou. 

I 5 r children I warn you. For though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers : for in 
]6 Christ Jesus, I r begot you through the gospel. Wherefore 
17 I r exhort you, be ye followers of me. For this cause r I sent' 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved r child and faithful in 
the Lord, who shall ‘put you in mind' of my ways which 
be in Christ '.Jesus, as I teach every where in every church. 
i 8 r But some r wcre puffed up, as though I r were not coming' 
19 to you. But I will come to you shortly, if r it be the Lord’s will. 


15. ‘I have a right thus to 
address you; for the obligations 
which you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teachers 
can never supersede your ori¬ 
ginal obligations to me as your 
founder’ (the same sense in other 
words as in iii. 6—9). 

iraiSaywyoue, the slaves who 
took children to school, and acted 
as their tutors. Compared with 
the use of the word in Gal. iii. 
24, 25, it expresses the harsh 
and despotic sway of those other 
teachers; thus agreeing with 2 
Cor. xi. 20. 

fivptovc, though hyperbolical, 
expresses the great number of 
teachers, in accordance with the 
general impression conveyed by 
1 Cor. xii. 

17. Timotheus was sent before 
this from Ephesus ; Acts xix. 22. 

rtkvov uymrqTov. This refers to 
his conversion by St. Paul (Acts 
xvi. 1); and the phrase seems to 


be used here in reference to tckvo 
dyaTTtjrd, in verse 14; as though 
he said, ‘ I sent Timotheus, who 
stands to me in the same relation 
that you stand.’ Possibly the 
reason of the injunction to Ti¬ 
motheus to remind them of St. 
Paul’s teaching, rather than to 
teach them himself, was from 
Timotheus’ youth. See note on 
xvi. 10. 

Eia tovto refers to utpijrcu fxov 
yivtade, as appears from os i/mc 
avafivpakt rets 0S0 lie poo. 

19. lav 6 Kvpioe StXrioy. The 
usual formula, as in James iv. 
15; see also Acts xviii. 21; 
Rom. i. 10 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 7. The 
same suspicions had been excited 
of his vacillation or duplicity of 
purpose, which he afterwards 
contradicts in 2 Cor. i. 15—17, 
and which now might be revived 
by the coming of Timotheus in¬ 
stead of himself. This therefore 
suddenly breaks off the affec- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IV. 20. 


Ttou 7re(f>vcTL(oixepun\ aWa tt)v Svvapuv’ JO ov yap iv \ 6 yai r) 
fiacrtheia tov 0eou, aXX’ iv 8 vvapu. 

and will know, not the r word of them which are puffed up, 
20 but the power: for the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power. 


donate strain in which he had 
been addressing them, and pre¬ 
cipitates the introduction of the 
../ severe censure on the incestuous 


Corinthian, to which the follow¬ 
ing words, y no aop at . . . irptfurr)- 
Tue (21), are a prelude. 

20. uii yap ir Xdyw. Comp. i. 17. 


Paraphrase of Chap. III. 5— IV. 20. 

Think not because I have confined myself to this simple preach¬ 
ing that I am inferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and 
whose progress in Christian knowledge yon prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the source 
from which alone they spring, namely, God. All such pro¬ 
gress is as nothing compared with the permanent importance 
of the one unchangeable foundation, namely, Jesus Christ; 
nay, more, although it may be truly valuable, it may also 
be most pernicious, as well as most perishable; its author 
escaping because of his own right intention, but in itself lead¬ 
ing to fatal sins,—fatal both to the purity of the Christian 
society and to the safety of him who perpetrates them. All 
such wisdom is as nothing compared with that Christianity 
which you all possess in common. However great your several 
teachers may appear in your eyes, or in their own, even though 
it be myself and Apollos, remember that you were not made for 
them, but they for you; and not they only, but the whole uni¬ 
verse, past, present, and to come; if only you bear in mind 
that, as these things depend on you, so you depend on Christ, 
and Christ on God. Remember, also, that your teachers only 
preach what they have been told, not what they invent; that, 
whether you blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment 
but by God’s that they must stand or fall. And they too — 
they and all of you—must remember that their gifts are not 
their own, but God's. Great indeed are those gifts—I do not 
deny it; and deep indeed in comparison is the degradation into 
which wc the Apostles are sunk. Yet even from that degraded 
state there is a lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson 
of self-denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
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example, is one which my relation to you as your founder well 
entitles me to urge upon you, however much in points you may 
he tempted to follow others. This is the lesson which I have 
told Timotheus to impress upon you, though I shall also come 
in person to impress it upon you by my own presence. 


The Apostle’s View of tiie Relation of Teachers and 
Taugiit. 

The mere structure of the argument, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish when the taught arc addressed, and when identifica- 
the teachers, is instructive ; as indicating, first, the ^™ c ^ rg 
historical fact that there was at this early period of the a nd 
Apostolic age no marked distinction between these Disciples, 
two classes; and, secondly, the moral warning that the sins of 
party-spirit are shared, although not in equal degree, by the 
leaders and the led. But the dangers on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwells are those which arise from an undue estimation 
of the teachers. 

The great stress laid throughout, but especially in iv. 1—5 
on not overrating their spiritual instructors, even Duty of in- 
though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, shows dependence, 
that there are times and circumstances when the Christian’s 
duty lies not in submission to authority, but in questioning it; 
that there is a religious danger in excessive veneration, as well 
as in excessive independence (see notes on 2 Cor. i. 24). 

The object of the passage is not to exalt, but to depreciate 
the teachers. They are only the humblest servants, not the 
representatives, of Christ. They are not in possession of what 
is denied to others. They are not masters of the secrets of 
God, but only stewards, whose main duty is to be accurate in 
arranging and dispensing what is not their own, but another’s 
property,—only intrusted for a time with what really belongs 
to God alone, and is revealed at His pleasure to His Church. 

Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epistle is im¬ 
portant as bearing on the general question of divisions vindica- 
in the Christian Church. In it we have a proof that tion of the 
it was not merely the errors or the hostilities of sect £v ost }? 

l from the 

or party, but the spirit itself of sect and party, even charge of 
when it conferred glory on himself, that the Apostle party-spirit, 
denounced as the sign of an unchristian or half-christian society. 
He warned them that not only their sins and their Judaism, but 
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their ‘ strifes ’ and ‘ divisions ’ of whatever kind, were proofs 
that they were ‘ carnal and walked as men; ’ he ‘ transferred 
in a figure to himself and Apollos ’ all that he would teach them 
of the evil of the Factions generally, in order that they might 
fully understand how his language was free from all personal 
feeling. What was deserving of condemnation he condemned 
‘ for their sakes,’ in whatever form it might be found, whether 
it made for him or against him. Here too we meet with the most 
express contradiction to the suspicions always natural to low 
minds, that a character which exercised so vast an influence 
must have been intent on self-exaltation. He tells them that 
he ‘ rejoices that he had baptized none of them, but Crispus and 
Gaius, lest any should say that he had baptized in his own 
name;’ he conjures them ‘so to account of him,’ not as an 
independent teacher and master, but merely as a subordinate 
minister (^inr^psTpv) to Christ,’ as a humble ‘ steward’ whose 
only object it was faithfully to expound ‘ the secrets of God;' 
not to thiuk that their favourable judgment would justify him 
before God, but to wait patiently to the end of all things, for 
‘ then, ’and not before, ‘ shall every man have praise of God.’ 
And here also we see the true secret of freedom from party- 
spirit, true always, but in the highest degree true of the Apo¬ 
stles ; when he represents the nothingness of himself and all 
other teachers, how wise soever, in comparison with the gran¬ 
deur of their common cause, with the recollection that they 
were ‘ in Christ Jesus, Who of God was made unto them 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ 
* All things are yours,’ however strong their outward contrast, 
‘ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas, or the world, or life, or 
death ; all are yours; for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ 
These last words, setting forth as they do the distinctness of 
character and mind on the one hand, and the unity of objtect and 
spirit on the other, sum up the point of view from which all 
human differences, whether within or without the Scriptures, 
ought to be regarded. These differences are not concealed or 
overlooked; but they are made to enhance the greatness of 
Christ and of God. The consciousness of great gifts and 
actions (iii. 5 —10; iv. 7—14) may be united with a complete 
dependence on a higher power and ■wisdom than our own. The 
consciousness of great imperfection in detail, and of great 
difference of views and characters (iii. 12—15, 22, 23), need 
not interfere with a strong sense of practical unity and 
sympathy. 
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THE 

CHARGES AGAINST TIIE CORINTHIANS (continued). 

The Case of Incest. 

Chap. IV. 21— V. 13. 

From the subject of The Factions the Apostle passes to the 
second piece of intelligence brought to him at Ephesus (appa¬ 
rently not by the household of Chloe, but by popular rumour), 
namely, that there was in the Corinthian Church a free indul¬ 
gence of heathen sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case 
of Incest, in which the whole society had acquiesced without 
remonstrance. This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of 
the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the storm, 
the mutterings of which, as Chrysostom observes, had already 
been heard in the earlier chapters (iii. 16; iv. 5, 20, 21), and 
of which the echoes are still discernible, not only in this Epistle 
(vii. 2; x. 8, 22; xv. 33), but also in the Second Epistle, the 
first half of which (chapters i. to vii.) is nothing less than an 
endeavour to allay the excitement and confusion created by 
this severe remonstrance. 

But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led to con¬ 
sider the whole question of The Intercourse of Christians 
with the Heathen World; and hence arise the complica¬ 
tions of the latter portion of this section. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IV. 21, V. 1—5. 


21 Tl BeKere; iu pafiSai i\6co irpos vpas, r/ iu aydirp 
iruevparc re ‘7 TpavTTjTOS; V. 1 aKOverai iu vpiu nopueia, 
Kal TOULVTTj Tropvtia r/Tis ovSe iu tols iduecriu, b more yvvaiKa 
TLua tov traTpos ex uv - 1 Kal vpeis ne<f>vcruopeuoL tore Kal 
oiiyl paWov iveuOijo'CLTe, iva c apdfj iK pecrov vpcov 6 to ipyou 
tovto irocrjcras; 3 eyco pku yap d diraiu rw crcupari, iraptou Se 
Tip TTVeVpaTL, T)8 t) KtKpLKCL 01S 7 TaptOU TOV OUT COS TOVTO KaT€p~ 

‘ *po6tt}toi. b Add ovopdfrrai. c tyaf/Oi 7 . d fas fair fay. 

21 What will ye ? 'Am I to come' unto you with a rod, or in 

1 love, and the spirit of meekness ? v. It is reported 'certainly that 
there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not 
°* 'even among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s 

2 wife. And ‘are yd puffed up ? and r did not rather mourn', 
that he that r did this deed might be taken away from among 

a you? For I verily oX absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already as though I were present him that so 


21. iv pitSoip. The word is used 
in reference to verse 6, ‘ Shall I 
come to you as a stem master, or 
as a gentle father ? ’ It may per¬ 
haps allude to the flagellation in 
the synagogue which succeeded 
to the first admonition by words. 
‘ They chastise him first with 
words, then with the rod,’ ac¬ 
cording to Dcut. xxi. 18. (See 
Schottgen ad loc .) 

Y. 1. oXwc merely adds force 
to the assertion (compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 4, 5, o\w{ avp€alvtiv av- 
dynj). ‘ There is absolutely re¬ 
ported to be,’ &c. Compare vi. 7 ; 
xv. 29 ; Matt. v. 34. 

iiKovcrai iv vpiv, ‘ is reported 
as existing amongst you.’ 

roiaurij .... &are, ‘ of such 
a kind as that a father's wife 
should be the person.’ Such 
cases, though not absolutely un¬ 
known in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5, 6 : ‘ Nu- 
bit genero socrus, nullis auspiciis, 


nullis auctoribus, funestis omini- 
bus omnium omnibus. O mulieris 
scelus incredibile, et prater hanc 
unam in omni vita inauditum.’ 
In thiB case the father was still 
alive; compare 2 Cor. vii. 12. 

yvvafva tov rrarpoQ. The usual 
Hebrew expression for ‘ step¬ 
mother,’ see Levit. xviii. 8, and 
the Rabbinical quotations in 
Lightfoot ad loc. From the omis¬ 
sion of all notice of the woman, 
it would seem that she was not a 
Christian. That it was a mar¬ 
riage, and not merely a concu¬ 
binage, is evident from the lan¬ 
guage UBed so describe it, t\uv — 
7roi>/i7«c— Karepyacrufitvov. 

2. Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
Fathers. The sense is the same. 

3. yap, * and he must be re¬ 
moved ; for / at least, whatever 
you may do, have determined,’ 
&c. 

ovtwc, ‘ under the circum¬ 
stances,’ as in John iv. 6. 
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yacrapevov, 4 eV tgj 61 ’o/acltl tov Kvp'tov [_rjpu>v^ ’ Irjcrov a crw- 
ayOevTcvv vpcov Kai tov ipov nvevpaTos crvv rfj Svvapei tov 
icvpCov [fjpcov] ’ly]<TOV b b napaZovvcu tov tolovtov toj craTava 
els okeOpov Trjs crapiebs, Iva to nvevpa acvdrj iv rrj rjpepa tov 

ft Add xjmotou. b Add xpurroO. 

\ ''wrought this, 0 in the name of our Lord Jesus, when ye 
and my spirit arc gathered together with the power of our 
5 Lord Jesus, n to deliver such an one unto Satan for the de¬ 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 


4, 5. iv Tf ov. t. K. 7;. ’Irjrrov, ‘ in 
the name of our Lord Jesus;' 
apparently the formula which was 
used. 

avva^Oi i'Twv vfiwv. As here, 
so in Clem. Rom. I. c. 44, the 
rulers of the early Corinthian 
Church are described as having 
been appointed ‘ with the appro¬ 
bation of the whole Church' 

{trvvevCOKrjtTcKTrjg Trjq cccXpirtae 7T a- 

Kill tov ipov 7rj'£ujuciroc, ’ by 
a perpetual inter-communion of 
spirit’ (comp. xvi. 18; Col. ii. 5; 
and 2 Kings v. 2G). 

triiv t ij ivvetfiet, ‘ with the help 
of Ills power present with the 
Christian assembly,’ as promised 
Matt, xviii. 20; xxviii. 20. 

Trapahnvvai , k. t. X. * to deliver 
him over to the powers 

Deliver- 0 f ev j] ’ from whom all 

ance to ., l 

Satan. evil, whether moral or 

physical, is derived ; as 
in the case of the demoniacs, and 
of the woman 1 whom Satan had 
bound these eighteen years ’ 
(Luke xiii. 1 G), and the ‘ thorn in 
the flesh ’ sent by the ‘ angel of 
Satan’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). Cf. 7rap- 
iShiKa tui aaravif, 1 Tim. i. 20; 
7rapaC(Saipi ant avror, Job ii. 6. 
(So in the Rabbinical writings 
quoted on this passage by Wet- 
stein and Lightfoot, the ‘ deli¬ 
verance ’ of Job to Satan is fre¬ 


quently spoken of, and Solomon 
1 delivers ’ two Cushites to Sa¬ 
tan, who carries them to Luz, 
where they die.) The fact, that 
in the ordinary forms of excom¬ 
munication in the first four cen¬ 
turies this phrase does not occur, 
indicates that it was regarded as 
descriptive of a power which had 
become extinct. (See Bingham’s 
Ant. xvi. c. ii. § 15.) 

fig o\edjoov rijc rrapeoc, 1 to the 
destruction of the flesh.’ (1) 
Some physical evil is implied—- 
probably sickness or death of the 
offender. This evil may be viewed 
either as the indirect result of 
his removal from the Christian 
society, and so becoming the prey 
of Satan, the lord of the heathen 
world (compare 1 Thess. ii. 18) ; 
or, more probably, as the direct 
result of the Apostle's sentence. 
Compare the case of Ananias 
(Acts v. 5—10) and Elymas (Acts 
xiii. 8—11), and the general in¬ 
tention of Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviii. 
19; John xx. 28. A similar 
connexion of sickness and death 
with moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30 ; 2 
Cor. xii. 7, 9. (2) The object of 

the infliction was not penal, so 
much as remedial (iva to irvf.vna. 
truiOrj). Compare the parallel 
passage, 1 Tim. i. 20, ‘ that they 
may learn not to blaspheme.’ 
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Kvpiov["r)fici)v'lr)aov ^purrou]. 6 ou Kokov to Kav^rjpavpwu. 
ovk oZSare on p.u<pa £vp.r) bkov to <f>vpap.a ^vp.oi; 7 e’/c/ca- 

" Omit yn&i/ and xP tffT0 ^- 


6 of ,our Lord Jesus x Christ. Your r boasting is not good. 
Know yc not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 


Thus the sense is the same as in 
iii. 15, namely, that the offender 
shall through present suffering be 
saved at the last. Compare for 
the whole passage Job i. 6—ii. 10. 
The interpretation of Tertullian 
and Ambrose, ‘ that the indi¬ 
vidual may be destroyed in order 
that the Church may be saved,’ 
is characteristic of the age of the 
writers, but has no foundation 
either in the actual words, or in 
the general spirit of the Apostle. 

G, 7. ou xrtXov to Kav^rjiia, 

‘ you have no right to boast of 
your gifts, and of your spiritual 
perfection, whilst this sin remains 
amongst you unrcproved; ’ al¬ 
luding, perhaps, to expressions in 
their letter to him. 

our o'tourc, 1 is it that you do 
not know that a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump ? ’ The 
expression seems to be proverbial, 
inasmuch as it occurs again in 
Gal. v. 9 ; and the same image of 
the rapid spread of leaven, to in¬ 
dicate the growth of great results 
from small beginnings, is the 
groundwork of Matt. xiii. 33. 
The sense is the same as in xv. 
33, where the precept is, as here, 
confirmed through a proverbial 
saying. There may have been a 
classical proverb to this effect, as 
Plutarch speaks of the Uamen of 
Jupiter abstaining from leaven on 
account of its deleterious’effect on 
the whole lump (Qu. Horn. 114 
—118, 1G2—170). The Rabbis 
compare concupiscence to lea¬ 
ven, because a little corrupts the 


whole man. Such is also the 
force of Matt. xvi. 6, 12 : ‘ Be¬ 
ware of the leaven of the Phari¬ 
sees.' But the mention of leaven 
suggests to him the further image 
of the Jewish passover. It is as 
though he said, ‘ You know the 
scene ; you know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of 
leaven is removed from eveiy 
household; every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural state. 
This is the true figure of your con¬ 
dition. You arc the chosen people, 
delivered from bondage, you are 
called to begin a new life, you have 
had the lamb slain for you in the 
person of Christ. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, in you corresponds to the 
literal leaven, must be utterly 
cast out; the perpetual Passover 
to which we are called must be 
celebrated, like theirs, unconta- 
minated by any corrupting influ¬ 
ence.’ 

The allusion may have been 
suggested by the time of the year 
when the Epistle was written, 
apparently (xvi. 8), a short time 
before Pentecost, and therefore 
with the scenes of the Pass- 
over, either present or recent, in 
his thoughts. 

MS. D. reads JioAui for £vpoI. 

iKKaHaparc, 1 cleanse out.’ A 
strong expression to denote the 
complete removal of leaven en¬ 
joined in Exod. xii. 15 ; The Pass- 
and carried out in later over, 
times with such extreme puncti¬ 
liousness, that on the fourteenth 
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6apart rrjv TraXatav £vp.r)v, Iva rjre vtov cjiypapa, Kadcos icrre 
at,vp. 0 L ■ Kai yap to wdcrya ^rjpaiv irvO-q ypurTos. 8 mcrre 


* VTT(p Tj/JLUv £6 v8t}. 

7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened: for l our passover r also was 

8 sacrificed, even Christ. Therefore let us keep the feast, 


day, they searched with candles 
even into the darkest holes and 
corners, to see whether any re¬ 
mained. (See Chrysostom ad loc., 
and the quotations from the Rab¬ 
binical rubrics in Lightfoot, i. 
953.) This practice at the time 
of the Passover, among the Jews 
of modem Poland, extends to the 
removal of all fermented liquor of 
every kind. For the early use of 
the Apostle’s metaphor, see Ign. 
ad Magn. 10 (whether genuine 
or not) : 'YnepdeaBe ovv n/r kuki)v 
ZvpTjv ti)v naXatuideiirav, n)v t vo- 
Elirarrar, Kat pera/ldMeafh etc rear 
fvpnv xdpiroiAlso Justin. Dia. 
c. Tryph : Aid Kai peril rite inra 
tipepag rw v iifvpoipayiiiiv rear fv- 
fjTjK (pvpciaai eavroi c <> 3* nr 770- 
piiyyeiXe, rovreoriv , ilXXuir ipyuir 

77iittin' Kai pi) 7tilV 77a\auin' cat 

qavXuir ti)v pipijmv. 

’tva i)te viov fiipapa, 'that 
you may be practically what you 
are theoretically ; that, as you are 
ideally without leaven, so you 
may be actually a new regene¬ 
rate society.’ Comp. Gal. v. 25 ; 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

miXaiiiv — viov. The words are 
used emphatically to indicate the 
new state of existence to which 
Christians were called, as the 
Israelites of old at the Exodus. 

1 All things are become new,’ 

2 Cor. v. 17 ; Rev. xxi. 5. 

Kai ydp, 1 and you are bound 
to be lree from corruption ; for in 
another respect, in addition to the 


new life to which you are called, 
there is a parallel between you 
and the Israelites,—in the Pass- 
over.’ 

to 7rd(ry« is used both for the 
Feast, and also, as here, for the 
Paschal Lamb. (See Exod. xii. 
21 ; Matt. xxvi. 17, 19 ; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7 ; Sveiv, 

(payzii’, iroipufeiv, to 7rdfjya.) 

linen ijpiiny ‘ for us,’ is omitted 
in A. B. CL D. E. F. G. The 
whole stress, therefore, is on the 
act of dying: ‘ In the ancient 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb, our 
Paschal Lamb was slain ; for that 
Lamb was Christ.’ Compare 
x. 4, ‘ “ The” rock was Christ;’ 
2 Cor. iii. 17, ‘ The Lord is 

“ the ” Spirit.’ 

The word Svtria is applied to 
the death of Christ, in Heb. ix. 
2(>; x. 12. In the verb Sum — 
which only occurs here with that 
application—it is dificult to say 
how far the distinct idea of ‘ sa¬ 
crifice in honour of God ’ (as in 
Acts xiv. 13, 18) is brought out, 
or how far it is used merely in 
the general sense of ‘ slay ’ (as 
in Acts x. 13; xi. 7 ; Matt. xxii. 
4; Luke xv. 23; John x. 10). 
In the parallel places, Rev. v. 
6, 12, the expression used is 
the general word ‘ slain,’ or 
‘ wounded’ (t ni'iay/jiioi'j. 

The context points the allu¬ 
sion to the ‘ lamb without ble¬ 
mish ’ (Exod. xii. 5): He ye pure, 
even as lie is pure. Another 
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eopTa^aifiev pq iv (Jipq naXata, pq 8e iv Cvpq KaicCaq k at 
ffovqpias, aXX’ eV a^vpoiq etXucptEetas /rat a\q6eia<;. 

''’Eypaxjia vp.lv iv rrj inLaToXfj, pq (Tvvavaplyvvcr9cu irop- 

not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth. 

9 I wrote unto you in ‘the epistle, not to ‘‘keep company 1 


resemblance, which could hardly 
have been overlooked, was that 
the Paschal Lamb (as still in the 
Samaritan sacrifice) was roasted 
on a cruciform spit. 

8. copra^wpee, ‘let us keep 
the feast,’ i.e. the perennial feast 
(without any especial reference 
to the annual celebration of the 
Jewish Passover or the Christian 
Easter). Well expressed by Chry¬ 
sostom, ad loc. 

« pvpntr agrees with (tprnic. 

‘ transparent since¬ 
rity.’ a\r)Qeiac, ‘ truthfulness.’ 
One would rather have expected 
some antithesis (not to falsehood, 
but) to impurity. It would seem 
as if the particular case of the 
incestuous person had passed out 
of the Apostle’s thoughts, and 
he were referring here rather 
to the insincerity of their claims 
to spiritual perfection, as in 
verse 6. 

9. It has been often contended 

that the words ‘ I wrote 
11 wrote to y 0U ; n u t p c » Epistle ’ 

in the ( e W a >f a “P 1 " T V e7r ‘- 
Epistle.’ <vroAp), must refer to a 
previous epistle, contain¬ 
ing the command here referred to ; 
as a like phrase in 2 Cor. vii. 8 
evidently refers back to the First 
Epistle. Against this must be 
urged: (1) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious one pre¬ 
served in the Armenian Church. 


(2) That the whole manner of 
introducing the subject of the 
Incest (especially in verses 1, 6, 
7) is unlike what might have 
been expected, had he already 
mentioned this or a kindred sub¬ 
ject. (3) That vvv Se in verse 
11 is in reference (not to a cor¬ 
rection of a former Epistle, in 
which case it would have been 
vvv 5e ypuc poi, but) to the meaning 
which he now puts on what he 
has just written. (4) The refer¬ 
ence of the phrases Ei' rij iir urrohij 
and eypuxpa to the present Epistle 
(as in the similar application of 
the words in Rom. xvi. 22; 1 
Thess. v. 27; Col. iv. 16; 1 Cor. 
ix. 15), may be partially explain¬ 
ed by the fact of the amanuensis, 
who might regard the whole let¬ 
ter which he was transcribing 
as ‘ the Epistle,’ distinct from 
himself. At the same time it 
must be observed that all these 
passages, except 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
occurring at the end of the Epi¬ 
stles to which they refer, are in 
some measure distinct from the 
Epistles themselves; a circum¬ 
stance which accounts for what 
would otherwise be a very un¬ 
usual mode of expression. Hence 
when the same expression occurs 
in the middle of the Epistle, we 
are doubly compelled to suppose 
that some break has occurred 
in the course of the argument. 
Such a pause may have taken 
place at this point, from the in- 
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Irta » / <*>/ ^ \ 

loots’ 0i»7ra^rajs roi%TTOpvoi<; tov Kocrpov tovtov 77T015 7 rAe- 
opeKTaLS b Kal apna^LV fj elSaikokaTpcus, end c ojrjjelkeTe apa 

s Add fcaf. b fj for uat. c otpe/Aere. 

10 with fornicators : ox not altogether -with the fornicators of this 
world or with the covetous x and extortioners or ° idolaters, 

troduction of some such addition be found in the substance of v. 
or after-thought, as was not un- G—8, it would certainly be more 
natural from the extreme im- appropriate if it could be referred 
portance which (as we see from to vi. 9, 10. 

the Second Epistle) the Apostle (3) Similar corrections or di- 
attached to a right understand- gressions may be noticed in a 
ing of his directions on this es- smaller degree in other passages, 
pecial point. particularly xv. 21—28 ; 2 Cor. 

He may be conceived as re- vi. 14—vii. 1 ; Rom. xvi. 17— 

turning to the argument in this 20. (Compare the remarkable 

passage, perceiving that it was passage in Liv. iv. 20, called by 

necessary to correct the too ge- Niebuhr—Hist, of Rome, ii. p. 

neral inference which might be 456—the only instance of a note 

drawn from his previous words. in any ancient author.) 

In this case, the sense would be : This question, however, need 

‘ In what I just wrote to you in not interfere with the general 

my Epistle, I laid down a general consideration of the passage, from 

command (v. 6—8); as it is, which, on any hypothesis, v. 

what I really meant by writing 9—13 must be regarded as a di- 

to you was a command not to gression, growing out of v. 6—8, 
associate with sinners who are whilst vi. 1—8 grows in like 

Christians. It might be asked manner out of v. 12, 13, and vi. 

further whether there are not 9—20 is a return to the general 

indications that the whole pas- subject of v. 1—8. 

sage (v. 9—vi. 8) is, in some 10. ov 7r uvroic, 1 not in every 

sense, a distinct note or inser- case.’ 

tion *, a postscript not merely to tov coupon tovtov, ‘ the hea- 

v. 6—8, but to v. 6—8 and vi. then world.’ 

9—20. For : irXeortio-nic, properly 1 avari- 

(1) Whereas vi. 1—8 is evi- cious,’ or ‘ grasping.’ 

dently attached, at least by verbal This is its general ” 

associations, to v. 9—13; yet vi. sense both in classical authors 

9—20 joins on naturally to v. 8, and in the LXX.; and so it is 

without any allusion to the Law- used in 2 Cor. ii. 11 ; vii. 2 ; ix. 

suits (with one exception, which 5; xii. 17, 18; Luke xii. 15; 

shall be noticed hereafter, at 2 Pet. ii. 14 ; probably Mark vii. 

the beginning of vi. 9). 22 ; Rom. i. 29. But in all the 

(2) Although the general com- other places where it occurs in 

mand alluded to in v. 9—11 may the N. T.—Eph. iv. 19; v. 3, 

This has been already conjectured by two Englishmen,—J. Edwards 
(quoted in Ileydenreich), and Hr. Arnold (MS. notes). 

G 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 11,12. 


etc tov Kocrfiov kkjeXOelv. 11 ‘ vvv Se eypa\(ia vplv pr] avvava- 
plywarda i, kav ns d8e\<f>bs o vopatppevos fj rropvos kj n\eo- 

* vvv\ 6f. 


u for then must ye needs go out of the world. But now I 
r wrote unto you not to keep company, if any one that is called 


5 ; Col. iii. 5 ; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 

iv. G ; 2 Pet. ii. 3—(s-X eovelta, 
7r\coy£Kreu>) — it is most natu¬ 
rally, in some passages almost 
necessarily, interpreted as ‘ sen¬ 
suality.’ In this particular in¬ 
stance, and in vi. 10, either 
sense will suit the context, the 
ordinary sense best agreeing with 
the juxtaposition of dpira£i and 
of icXtVrat, the extraordinary 
sense best agreeing with the ge¬ 
neral context. The extraordi¬ 
nary sense of ‘ sensuality ’ (if 
that be here intended) may be 
either: (1) From the general 
sense of ‘ self-indulgence,’ as in 
English the word ‘ greed,’ an¬ 
ciently used for 1 covetousness,’ 
has, in its later form of 1 greedi¬ 
ness,’ passed off into the sense of 
‘ gluttony.’ Comp, the use of the 
word ‘ covet ’ in the two clauses 
of the Tenth Commandment, as 
applied both to the ‘ wife ’ and 
the ‘ house ’ of our neighbour ; 
especially if Augustine’s divi¬ 
sion of that Commandment be 
adopted. Or (2) it may be from 
some accidental connexion of the 
word a-Xtoetiia with ‘ idolatry 
whence its use for the sensu¬ 
ality which so often accompa¬ 
nied idolatry. This last view 
is slightly confirmed by the use 
of the word VH3 (which usually 
means, and is translated, ‘ cove¬ 
tousness’ or ‘rapine’) in Ps. 
cxix. 36, ‘ Incline my heart 

unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness ; ’ where the con¬ 
text would rather require the 


sense of ‘ idolatry,' as in verse 37. 
This connexion of thought also 
appears in Col. iii. 5 : ti)v xXeove- 
t,iav, J/nc iar'iv Ei’&sXoXarpEia. 

aps-ai, 1 plunderer.' It is dif¬ 
ficult to see why this crime - 
should have been intro- p 
duced into an enumeration which 
concerns sins of sensuality. Pro¬ 
bably it is suggested by the ge¬ 
neral meaning of wXeoveKraic, to 
which word in A. B. C. D 1 . F. G. 
it is joined not by fj (Rec. T.), 
but by rai, which would make 
the connexion between the words 
closer. 

flc(i)XoXdrp7|c. This, as Grotius 
observes, is the earliest , 
known instance of the 
use of this word. t'icu>- Tfn,s ' 
\ov is used as the expression for 
* false gods ’ by the LXX. but 
this compound never. In its 
etymological sense, which has 
been followed in all the European 
languages into which it has 
passed, it signifies a ‘ worshipper 
of images,’ or of ‘ false divinities.’ 
But in the New Testament, this, 
although part, is never the whole 
of its meaning. In all the pas¬ 
sages where cliivXoXarpcia oc¬ 
curs, it is either implied or ex¬ 
pressly stated that it relates to 
the sin, not of worshipping a false 
god, but of sensuality, by which 
the act of false worship was 
so frequently accompanied, espe¬ 
cially at Corinth : thus, in x. 7 
this explanation of it is given 
from the words in Exodus, which 
refer, not to the worship, but to 
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veKTVts rj el8co7^okdrpr)<; r) Xot'Sopos rj peOvcros y) dpna£, toj 
tolovtco ptjSe crvvecrdUw. l2 rt yap pot “rows e£oj Kpivtiv ; 

* Kal rovs e£«. 


a brother be a fornicator or covetous or an idolater or a railer 
or a drunkard or an extortioner, with such an one no not 
to eat. For what have I to do to judge them 0K that are 


the licentious rites ; in Eph. v. 5 ; 
Col. iii. 5, it is explained as syn¬ 
onymous with vXcoviKrrii, which 
in those places, as here also, is 
probably used, not for ‘ covetous,’ 
but for ‘ sensual.’ That such is 
the meaning of it in this passage 
is also almost required by the 
fact that, though it is conceiv¬ 
able that a professed Christian 
(a deXfpoi; oyofia^ofisvoc') should be 
guilty of sensuality, it is not 
conceivable that he should be 
a professed heathen; and the 
word elSwXoXarpije, if taken lite¬ 
rally, could hardly signify less 
than this. 

tirfi mptiXcrc «pa, ‘ else you 
must come out from the society 
of heathens, which you cannot 
do.’ This implies that 1 the 
world ’ here signifies not so much 
‘ the world ’ in its darker sense, as 
the whole fabric of the society of 
the Roman empire. It was not till 
the great dissolution, moral and 
physical, brought into that society 
by the calamities of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, that the idea 
here impressed upon the Christian 
mind began to give way. Down 
to that time the world of the 
Empire, although contaminated 
by much evil, was regarded as the 
imperishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 

11. viiv Se, ‘ but as it is.’ Comp. 
Rom. iii. 21. 


’iypa\pa. ‘ The meaning of 

what I mote was,’ &c. 

ovopu^6 fit yor. to be taken, not 
with 7r opvog, but with aCtXout:. 
Xoihopoc. See note to vi. 10. 
avveaSittv, ‘ to eat together,’ 
i. e. in common meals. 

12. yap, ‘ I make this limita¬ 
tion of my command, for ’ &c. 

rove £’£<■>. Col. iv. 5 ; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. It was the usual Jewish 
phrase for heathens; see Light- 
foot on Mark iv. 11. 

The punctuation may be very 
differently arranged: (1) ovx‘- 

rov e £<701 VflliQ KplVETE, roi ! <[ hi <401 

o -&fO£ npii’zi. ‘ What have I to 
do with judging those that are 
without ? No : it is these who 
are within that ye must judge ; 
and those who are without God 
judges.’ In Romaic, ‘ no ' is the 
universal meaning of ouyf. 

Or (2) a question at icpi vite. ‘ Is 
it not those within that you are to 
judge? the rest God will judge.’ 
Or (3) a question at Kptvsl. ‘ Is 
it not that you must judge those 
within, but that God will judge 
those without ? ’ The 3rd is the 
most natural; the sense is the 
same in all. 

The difference between Kpivu 
(‘judges’) and Kpt vti (‘will 
judge ’) does not affect the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, in 
the absence of accents, we can be 
guided) incline to trpivti. 

iZapare rov trovrfpov is the usual 
formula for punishment on great 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CTAP. V. 13. 


ov\i tov s «rti) vpets Kpivere, ’ Vou? Se Zga> 6 6 EOS * KplVEL ; 
etjapare tov novrjpbv e£ vpaiv avToiv. 

b itpivfi. nal fyaptire. 

13without? ‘do not ye judge them that are within, but them 
that are without God will judge? oX put away from among 
yourselves the wicked person. 

crimes, see Deut. xiii. 5 ; xvii. 7 ; you.’ The reading of Kai tfnpeirt 

xxiv. 7, &c. Also 2 Kings xxiii. is probably from Deut. xvii. 7, 

24. Theodoret and Augustine xxi.21, &c. (LXX.) : rai chapels 

read ro Troriypor, and interpret it, roe Troyrjpbv t's vpwy avrwy. 

‘ Put away evil from amongst 
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DIGRESSION ON THE LAWSUITS. 

Chap. VI. 1—8. 

The connexion of this paragraph with the preceding seems 
to be, ‘ As we have nothing to do with judg- j udgmf . nt 
ing the heathen, so we ought not to go to law of Jews 
before them, or suffer them to judge us.’ This 
question was not new. It was held unlawful Heathen 
amongst the Jews for any Jew to bring a law- courts - 
suit against his countryman before a Gentile judge, on the 
ground that in Ex. xxi. 1 it is commanded : ‘ These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before ’•—not the Gentiles, 
but ‘them’—the Jews. ‘If any one brings the judgments 
of Israel before the Gentiles, he profanes the name of God, and 
honours the name of an idol. They who so do give occasion 
to the strangers to say, ‘ See how harmonious are they who 
worship one God.’ ”* This right of settling their own disputes 
was conceded to them by the Romans ; 2 and hence the speech 
of Gallio to the Jews who attacked St. Paul. 3 In the first 
beginning of Christianity, when the Christians were regarded 
by the Romans as a Jewish sect, and when they regarded them¬ 
selves as having succeeded to the sacredness of the Jewish 
Church, the same rule would naturally be held to apply. The 
existence of separate courts for the disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this passage. The Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions 4 and the Clementines, 5 in language evidently founded 
upon this text, imply the existence of such courts at the time 
when those works were compiled, i. e. apparently about A. D. 
150. In one passage, 6 the nature of the proceedings is de¬ 
scribed as follows: ‘ Let your courts (Siicaa-Tijpia) take place 

on the second day of the week (Sevripa crafiftaTav), in order 
that if a reply be put in to your decision, by having leisure 
(a&eiav) till the Saturday (trafifiaTov) you may be able to in¬ 
vestigate the reply, and reconcile the opponents on the Sunday 
(els tt/v Kvpia/crjv). Now let there be present at the court 

1 See Wetstein and Schottgen ad 4 II. 4, 5, 46, 47. 

!*• loc. 5 Ep. Clem, ad Jacob. 10 Epist. 

2 Joseph. Ant. XIV. x. 17 ; XVI. 3. 146. 

vi. 1. 0 Apost, Const. 11.47. 

3 Acts xviii. 14, 15. 
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both the deacons and the presbyters, judging without respect 
of persons, as men of God, with justice. When then both 
the persons ( vpoa-a)iraiv) have appeared, as the law also directs, 
they who have the quarrel shall both stand in the midst of the 
court ( KpiTT/pia >) ; and when you have heard them, give your 
votes with a scrupulous conscience, endeavouring to make them 
both friends before the decision of the bishops, lest a judg¬ 
ment against the offender should go out over the earth.’ 1 The 
difficulty only arose when both the parties were Christians; 
when one of them was a heathen, then it was thought lawful 
to prosecute before a heathen tribunal: hence the story of St. 
.Tulitta, who prosecuted a pagan for theft, but refused to go on 
with the trial, when the magistrates insisted on her renunciation 
of Christianity. 2 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the same 
controversy which in a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ran through so many other departments of human 
life, should be felt here also; and that the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians should still wish to carry on their litigations in the same 
courts to which they had been previously accustomed, and to 
indulge the same litigious spirit which had characterised the 
Greek nation from the time of Aristophanes downwards. But 
in whatever way this tendency may have originated, the Apostle, 
in his attack upon it, treats it altogether irrespectively of any 
previous Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns it solely on 
the ground of the low view which it implied of the greatness 
of a Christian’s privileges, and the closeness of the bond of 
Christian brotherhood. 

1 See Ileydenreich on 1 Cor. vi. 1 for all these passages at length. 

2 Basil, Horn. 6, in Estius ad h. 1. 
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Tiie Lawsuits. 


VI. 1 TokjxS. ns up-Ctw irpaypa eyatp rrpo<; to v erepop, KpCve- 
cr9a.L eiri t(2p a8 Ikcop Kal oin^t errl tcZ>p ay Imp; ' i rf’ ovk otSare 
on ol ayiot, top xocrpop Kpepovui ; Kal el ip vpip k piper at 

• Om. fj. 


1 Dares one of you, having a matter against another, r to 
be judged' before the r unrighteous and not before the saints ? 

2 Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ? and if 
the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 


VI. 1. ro\pg, ‘ Can any one en¬ 
dure ? ’ Bengel: ‘ Grandi verbo 
notatur Icesa majeslas Christia- 
norum.’ 

KpiviaOai = ‘ go to law.’ So 
Matt. v. 40. 

2. i) ovk oiCare ; 6 Can you be 
ignorant ? ’ referring, as in v. 6 ; 

vi. 9, 16, 19, to a well-known or 
axiomatic truth. 

‘ A time will come when the 
Christians, now so humble and 
degraded in the sight of the 
heathen world, shall sit in judg¬ 
ment upon that very world; ’ 
apjdying to the whole Church 
what was said of the Apostles, 
Matt. xix. 28 ; Luke xxii. 30; 
and with a reference to Dan. 

vii. 22 (LXX.). It is an expres¬ 
sion of the complete triumph 
of good over evil, which will 
be one day manifest to all the 
world, when those who have 
shared the humiliation of Christ 
here on earth shall also share 
His exaltation. Compare iv. 8 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 12; and especially 
Rev. ii. 26; xx. 4—6. The 
other aspect of the final judg¬ 
ment, which represents not the 
victory of the good and the re¬ 
stitution of all things, but the 
universal account to which will 
be called the whole human race, 
good and bad alike, is not here 


brought forward ; but is no more 
incompatible with it than the 
judgment which in this life is 
exercised by the example and 
teaching of the good, is incon¬ 
sistent with God’s present go¬ 
vernment of the world, which 
extends to all alike. See John 
xii. 31, 47, 48, where the same 
ambiguity exists. Bengel: 1 Oc¬ 
culta sanctis majestas est suo 
tempore revelanda.’ And in 
verse 3, as in iii. 22, when once 
the view of the Christian’s exal¬ 
tation is opened before the Apo¬ 
stle’s mind, it has no bounds, but 
extends to the Majesty on High, 
where Christ sits on the right 
hand of God, ‘ angels , and au¬ 
thorities, and powers, being made 
subject to Him.’ Whether good 
or bad angels are intended is 
left undefined in all these pas¬ 
sages. 

For this general identification 
of Christ with his people, see 
vi. 15 ; xii. 27 ; John xv. 5. For 
an elaborate examination of all 
the opinions on this passage, see 
Heydenreich ad loc. 

iv vpiv : (1) ‘ in your pre¬ 

sence ; ’ or, (2) ‘ by your exam¬ 
ple : ’ in either case, ‘ by means 
of.’ See Acts xvii. 31. 

Kpivera i, ‘ is to be judged,’ as 
inroKaXinTTiTai in iii. 13. 
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6 Ko<jpo<s, ava^Lol ecrre KpirrjpLtev kXa^Lcnojv; 'ovk oiSare 
on ayye'Xous Kpivovpev ; pijn ye fiiteTiKa. 'fiiteTiKa. pev 
ovv Kpirr/pia eav e^qre, to vs e^ovdeirqpevovs ev rp e/c/cXiycrici, 
toutous KaOit/ere. b npos evrpoTTijv vpiv XaXar ovtoj s ovk 
“ £vi ev vpiv croefibs b ov8el<;, os 8vvrjcreTai8ia.Kpivai dva peaov 
rov a8ek(f>ov avrov- c aXXa aSeX^os per a. a 8 eXefeov Kpivera i, 
Kal tovto ini aniartev. 7 7} St? pev ovv oXtos rjrTrjpa ev vpiv 


ZffTtV. 


tU. 


s smallest matters ? do ye not know that we shall judge angels ? 

4 how much more things that pertain to this life. If then ye 
have judgments of things pertaining to this life, ‘those who are 

5 least esteemed in the church, set them to judge'. I speak to 
your shame: is it so that there is not a vise man among 

6 you, that shall be able to judge between his brethren ? but 
brother r is judged' with brother, and that before 0 unbelievers. 

7 Now therefore there is ‘certainly a fault among you, because 


avatioi eare ; ‘are ye unfit 
to be entrusted with the most 
trifling cases?’ eXayiaruiv cor¬ 
responding to fiiwriKa, as rt . . xpi- 

VfTai to OVK . . KpiVOVpiV. KpiT))- 
piov, properly ‘judgment-seat.’ 
In Apost. Const. I. 47, Kpirppeov 
(for the place of judgment) is 
specially distinguished from Si- 
vaan'ipiov (the persons composing 
the court). 

ptin ye ftiuiriKa ; ‘ Much more 
judgments relating to ordinary 
life,’ as in Luke xxi. 34. 

pfiTiye, ‘ not to say— nedum.' 
fiiwTiKoe in classical Greek sim¬ 
ply means ‘ belonging to the 
. , support of life; ’ but is 

here used for * what re¬ 
lates to this life’ as distinguished 
from ‘ what relates to a future 
life.’ The Latin translation of 
/burned in this passage by ‘ sce- 
cularia,' is probably one of the 
first instances of the use of that 
word in its modern sense of 
‘ worldly,’ as opposed to ‘ spi¬ 
ritual,’ instead of its ancient 
sense 1 belonging to a cycle of a 
hundred years; ’ and from this 


has sprung the signification of 
the word ‘ secular ’ in modern 
European languages. 

4. ‘ At any rate, if you must 
have courts on matters of this 
life, set those as judges who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.’ 
Then, suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, ‘I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. Is 
it really come to this, that there 
is no one amongst yourselves 
whom you can trust for common 
justice ? ’ 

KctdiZere, ‘ place on the judg¬ 
ment-seat,’ from the fact that 
the judge then, as now, sat. 

5. avci peaov K.r.\. The full 
expression here would be ava p. 
rov d5. avrov [rov xpivopevov k. rov 
erepov d?.] as in the LXX. pas¬ 
sim wherever ava peaov occurs. 
In this passage the latter clause 
is, for brevity’s sake, omitted. 

7. tjSri pev ovv. ‘ This at least 
is at once clear.’ 
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eariv, on Kpifj.cx.Ta iyert pc6' eavraSu. Sea. tl ovyl paWov 
aSiKelade ; Sax tc ovyl pakkov dnocrTepeLtrOe ; 8 dXXd v/xcls 
dSiKelre Kal dnoarepecTe, teal “tovto d§eXcf)ov<;. 

* ravra. 

ye r have judgments' one with another. Why do ye not rather 
s "endure injustice' ? Why "are ye not rather' defrauded ? Nay, 
ye do "unjustly and defraud, and 'that your brethren. 


o\ojcj ‘certainly,’ asv. 1. 
ij-rppa, ‘ a falling short of 
Christian proportion—a gap in 
the full complement of Chris¬ 
tian virtues.’ 


8. v/uEie, ‘ you Christians.’ 
The passage is remarkable as 
being founded on the spirit of 
Matt. v. 40. 


THE CASE OF INCEST (resumed). 

Chap. VI. 0—20. 

9 *H ovk otS are on aSttcot a 0cov fiacrikeCav ov KXrfpovoprj- 
ctovctl; Mr) n Xavdcrde' oure Tropvcn oure etScoXoXdrpai oure 

\ V \ \ v > /•* in v \ / v 

fMOL)(OL OVT€ fiakOLKOL OVT€ apCTZVOKOlTCU v OVT€ KkeTTTCU OVT€ 

nXeoueKTatovTe pedvcroi, ovXoiSopoi,oi>ydpTraye<;, fdacriXclav 

* f$a(Ft\elav GeoD. 


9 Know ye not that the r unjust shall not inherit tA God’s 
kingdom' ? Be not deceived: neither fornicators nor idola¬ 
ters nor adulterers nor effeminate nor abusers of them- 

10 selves with mankind nor thieves nor covetous nor drunkards, 


"not revilers, "not extortioners, 

9. If the digression ends here, 
then i) oik- at can . . . K\ijpo cofiij- 
aovuL ; is the link between the 
subject of the Lawsuits (SSimh 
referring to clSikT re) and the 
general argument. See on v. 9. 

Mi) TrXavaadt. See on iii. 8. 

paXaKoi, ‘ effeminate.’ For 
the darker sense which the word 


shall inherit ‘God’s kingdom. 

probably bears here, see the quo¬ 
tations in Wetstein ad loc. 

For f(CuAiAurpui, icXcovinTaij 
fiidvtroi, apiraycc, see on v. 10. 

10. kA tirrat, ‘ thieves.’ This 
is probably introduced in refer¬ 
ence to the Lawsuits. 

XolSopoi. This connexion of 
‘ reviling ’ with the sins of 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VI. 11—15. 


6eov ov KX^povoppcrovuiv. 11 Kal ravTa rives ^re - aWa 
antXovaacrOe, aWa rjyidaOrjTe, aWa iBiKaLddrjTt eV to > 
ovopan tov Kvpiov [^fi<Sv] 'Iyjcrov "xpicrrou Kal eV rat 
TTVtvpaTL row 6tov rjpdw. 

12 llama poi t^tarTiv, aXK' ov rravra crvptjieper irdvra 
• Orn. xP l<TT °v • 

11 And such were some of you: but ye 'were washed, but ye 
'were hallowed', but ye r were justified iu the name of A our 
Lord Jesus *■ Christ, and r in the Spirit of our God. 

12 All things are r in my power 2 , but all things are not expedient: 


sensuality, may be either: (1) 

That in ' the idolatrous feasts 
animosities were wont to arise, 
as seems implied in the similar 
juxtaposition, Horn. xiii. 12; 
Gal. v. 20; or, (2) That it 3s 
used, like ftwfio\o\ia in Aristo¬ 
tle, and puipoXoyta and evrpa- 
TrcXia in Eph. v. 4, for ‘ gross 
conversation.’ 

11. Ttvtc, ‘in part;’ to mo¬ 
dify the positiveness of the as¬ 
sertion. 

‘ Ye were washed, and so 
cannot be again unclean; con¬ 
secrated, and so cannot be again 
polluted; acquitted, and so can¬ 
not be again condemned.’ The 
variation of the usual order of 
these words shows that no espe¬ 
cial stress is laid by the Apostle 
on their precise mode of succes¬ 
sion (compare i. 2). Here the}’ 
all refer to the first conversion. 

‘ Ye were washed ’ has an 
allusion to baptism, but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. (Comp. Titus iii. 3, 5; 
Heb. x. 22.) 

So also, ‘ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ has an especial al¬ 
lusion to the words used at bap¬ 
tism, yet refers to all the three 
words. Cp. for the formula Acts 
xix. 5; 1 Cor. v. 4. The middle 


voice (a7 TtXovaaade') makes it pro¬ 
perly, 1 Ye washed or bathed your¬ 
selves ’ in the waters of baptism. 
Comp, the same expression Acts 
xxii. 16, where, as usually, the 
act of baptism is represented as 
a voluntary effort on the part of 
the convert. Probably when any 
large number was baptized, they 
did actually immerse each other 
or themselves; as now in the 
bathing of the pilgrims in the 
Jordan; or as in the baptism of 
the thousands of Saxons in the 
Swale, whilst Augustine stood on 
the bank. The force of airo is, 

1 ye washed yourselves clean.' 

12. ‘ All things are in my 
power.’ These are the Apostle’s 
own words, quoted as an argument 
against him. 1 True, I have said, 
“ all things are in my power ; ” but 
it is no less true that all things 
are not accordant with the in¬ 
terests of our nature.’ 1 True, 
all things arc in my power; 
but /, as a Christian, will not 
be brought under their power.’ 
(Observe the play of words on 
clean and tlovaiaadt)ao/jai. ) Ben- 
gel : 1 Stolidus csset viator, qui 
in medio campo viam habens, 
semper in ripa et margine un- 
dis proximii ambularet. At sic 
multi vivunt etiam in piis habiti. 
Potestas penes fideles, non 'penes 
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jxoi e£e<TTW, aXX’ ovk iya> i£ovcri.acr6r]<Topai vuo twos. 
13 ra fipaijxaTa. t rj KoCkla, Kal rj kolKlol rot? fipaip-acrw • 
6 Si deos Kal ra vrrjv Kal ravra Karapyrjcrec. to Se crwpa ov 
TTj 7 Topvela, aXXa tw Kvplai Kal 6 Kvpios Tip craipari' 14 o Se 
0eos «al tov Kvpiov rjyeipev Kal r/p.as*’£eyelpei Sia rrjs Svvd- 
peots avrov. 15 ovk oiSare 6 Vi ra crcbpara vpwv pekrj xpiaTov 


■ ti/iHs (R. Stepll. fi/ias) iteyepei. 


all things are r in my power', but I will not be brought under the 
13 power of any. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall r make to vanish away' both it and them. r But the 
body is not for fornication, but for the Lord and the Lord for 
uthe body: and God both r raised 0 the Lord, and rA raises up 
15 0 us by His' 0 r strength. Do ye not know that your bodies 

are 0 members of Christ ? shall 1 then take the members of 


res, quibus utitur, esse debet.’ 
St. Paul speaks of himself here, 
as representing the Christians in 
general; so in Rom. vii. 7—25. 
In these aphorisms especially, he 
uses the singular number; com¬ 
pare viii. 13; x. 23, 20, 30 ; xiii. 
1—3 ; xiv. 11. 

The context of this passage and 
of x. 23, where the same saying 
is repeated as the watchword of 
Christian liberty, shows that it 
had reference to the great casu¬ 
istical question respecting sacri¬ 
ficial meats, which occupied the 
attention of all gentile Christians. 
And the transition from an as¬ 
sertion of the indifference of this, 
to an assertion of the indifference 
of the sins of sensuality,* strange 
as it may now seem, was more 
natural then, from the frequent 
connexion of licentious rites with 
idolatrous worship ; and nowhere 
more so than at Corinth. (See the 
quotations in Wetstein on i. 1.) 
Accordingly, in the decree of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
29), this was made the ground of 
the joint prohibition of ‘ things 
offered to idols, and of fornica¬ 


tion.’ Such also was the confu¬ 
sion implied in the error of the 
Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 14), who 
held the teaching of Balaam — 

‘ to eat things sacrificed to idols, 
and to commit fornication.’ 

It is on the special distinction 
between these two things that 
St. Paul insists. 

13, 14. Food is formed for the 
stomach, and the stomach is form¬ 
ed to digest the food; but no 
such connexion exists between 
the person of man and the objects 
of his sensual gratification : food, 
and all that relates to it, are in 
their own nature perishable; but 
the person of man, by its con¬ 
nexion with Him who is im¬ 
perishable, is also itself imperish¬ 
able. ‘ Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man ; 
but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man.’ 
Matt. xv. 11 and 17—20. 

auipa, 1 the person ; ’ i. e. not 
merely the body, but the frame¬ 
work, as it were, of the whole 
human being. Hence, in verse 
14, ‘us’ (>)/iac) is used instead. 

15. The Church is the 1 body ’ 
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kcrTLV; apas ovv ra p.e\r) tov ^picrTov Trovtjcro) nopvrjs pek-rj; 
prj yevono. 10 f/ ovk oiSare otl 6 KoXkdpevos rfj nopvrj tv 
crtopa icrTLv; ¥ E<tovtcu yap [<j>r)<Tiv] oi Svo els crdpKa plav. 
17 o Si KoWdpevos Ttp KvpCai ev irvevpd icrTLV. 16 <j>evyere rrjv 
nopvelav. nau apapTr/pa, o iav volt/jctt) dvdpwnos, 4ktos tov 
crdpaTos ear or 6 Si nopvevwv els to lSlov crtapa apaprdvei. 
lJ rj ovk OLoare otl to crojfJia vficov vaos tov tv vfxiv ay tov 
wevpaTos icrTLV ; ov <T)(ere “■ 7r ° Oeov, Kal ovk tore eavrdtv 

Christ and make them ° members of an harlot ? God forbid. 

16 Know ye not that he which is joined to r the harlot is one body? 

17 for ‘‘the two'’ saith He ‘shall be one flesh.’ But he that 
is is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. Every 

sin that a man doeth, is without the body ; but he that com- 
19 mitteth fornication sinneth against his own body. Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
in you ? which ye have of God, and ye are not your own ; 


of Christ; its individual mem¬ 
bers are the ‘ limbs.’ It is a 
more vivid specification of the 
previous expression, ‘ the body is 
the Lord’s.’ 

16. Gen. ii. 24, tie = Heb. ^ 
1 so as to become.’ 

The words 1 they two Svo) 
are not in the Hebrew text, but 
occur in the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch and in the LXX. 

For this use of ttoWatr Sat, or 
of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, compare Genesis xxxiv. 
3 ; Deuteronomy x. 20 ; xi. 22 ;— 
‘ cleave.’ 

rjj jropvp, the article implies 
her relation to him. 

17. tv vvevpa. This is an ex¬ 
pression analogous to 1; \pv\ri fiia 
in Acts iv. 32 ; but the word 
irvivfia is here used instead, in 
consequence of the purely spi¬ 
ritual character of the relation 
between Christ and His follow¬ 
ers. 

18. ‘ All other sins are in them¬ 
selves partial, they do not degrade 


your whole nature, physical as 
well as moral; not so sensual¬ 
ity.’ 

19. The body, not the soul or 
spirit, of man is represented as 
the temple of the Spirit. The 
Spirit does not inhabit, but per¬ 
vades and is identified with, the 
soul or spirit. The body is the 
abode of the spirit of man ; it is 
therefore the temple of the Spirit 
of God. 

to oQfia (falsely corrected in 
A 2 . J. into Ta (Tuipara) means 
‘ your several bodies,’ but is in 
the singular for the sake of agree¬ 
ment with vatic, the plural of 
which to Jewish usage must have 
been almost unknown ; although 
in this case he must have meant 
that each Christian was a temple 
in himself. Whether the question 
ends at eartv, or at tavrtav, makes 
no difference in the sense— 1 you 
have the Spirit, not from your¬ 
selves, but from God; and thus 
your whole being is not your own, 
but His.’ 
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M r)yopdcrOriT€ yap Tiprjs. So^acrare 8rj tov Oe'ov eV tco < toj - 
paTL vpwv? 

* Add, Kai tv TTvevfxari vjxwv anva tirn tov Seov. 

20 for yc 'were bought with a price. Therefore glorify Godin 
your body. 0A 


20. i]yopaaOr)r( yap Tiyrjc, ‘you 
are not your own masters; for 
you are the slaves of God, you 
were bought by Him, at the time 
of your conversion.' The expres¬ 
sion * bought with a price,’ is in 
itself general, and intended only 
to express their complete de¬ 
pendence on God ; as in Rom. vi. 
18, 22, ‘ Being made free from sin, 
ye became the “slaves” (Sou \m) 
of righteousness . . . the “ slaves” 
of God.’ Compare vii. 23, ‘ Ye 
“ were bought with a price ; ’’ be 


not ye the “ slaves ” of men.’ In 
both passages the predominant 
notion is, not of a ransom from 
slavery (as in the passages where 
special allusion is made to ‘ the 
blood of Christ,’ Matt. xxvi. 28 ; 
Col. i. 14 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19 ; and 
perhaps Acts xx. 28), but of a 
price paid for a slave. 

?o£d<ra7-£ S>j . Si, is here used 
as a cheering or hortatory ex¬ 
pression, like TErXadi Si), cpahiTj 
(Od. xx. 18). 


Paraphrase of Chap. IV. 21—VI. 20. 

I shall he compelled when I come to deal severely; for you have not 
only adopted the low worldly tone of the heathen ivorld in its 
factious spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in its immoral 
practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of incest, 
viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by you with indul¬ 
gence and self-complacency. This must not be: in the strength of 
that Divine power,by which things absent become present,and by 
which judgments follow on the sentence of Christ's Apostles and 
Christ's people, I transport myself in spirit to your assembly, 
and there deliver over the offender to the adversary, in the hope 
that present suffering may lead to future safety. Common 
sense tells you of the bad influence exercised by one corrupting 
clement. The perpetual passover which we keep as the re¬ 
deemed people of God, reminds you that you ought to put away 
every particle of this evil leaven from amongst you. It is 
possible that this prohibition of intercourse may be applied 
too universally to the whole heathen world ; you must remem- 
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ber, therefore, that I was alluding only to gross sinners of 
your own society. Of sinners who still remain in the outer 
world of heathenism, neither yon nor I are judges, hut God 
alone. In speaking of the judgment of heathens you ought to 
reflect that, as you are not to judge them, neither ought you to 
allow them to judge you. You have not the excuse of being 
unfit to judge your own causes of disputes ; the time will come 
when even the proud heathens themselves, nay, even the angels, 
will have to abide your judgment, ivhen you come to share 
Christ's final triumph. Much more, therefore, are you worthy 
to judge the petty trials of this life; much less are you justified 
in calling one another to judgment, and making heathen judges 
witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, from the 
vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation will come at 
last. The kingdom of God will wholly exclude them, as your 
own profession of Christ's religion ought wholly to exclude 
them noio. They are indeed utterly inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christianity; and whatever I have said, or may say, of 
Christian liberty with regard to various hinds of food, gives no 
excuse for these vices. The outward framework of your im¬ 
mortal souls was not created, like its lower organs for mere 
animal gratification,hut for union with its immortal Lord. It 
is not like food, perishable; but like Him, imperishable. 
Every sensual sin separates from Christ the bodies which ought 
to form one living Christ on earth—every such sin profanes the 
bodies which, as the abodes of God’s Spirit, ought to be as holy 
as Gods Temple. 


Apostolic Liberty and Apostolic Discipline. 

The peculiar interest of this Section is the picture which it 
presents of the early Church in its intercourse with the heathen 
world. Its relations to the heathen worship are exhibited in 
I Cor. viii. x. and its relations to the heathen government in 
Rom. xiii. 1—10; 1 Pet. ii. 11—17. But its relations to 
heathen society, as such, in the matters of every-day life, are, 
for the most part, exhibited only here. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation from heathenism had 
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in the first instance been sudden, abrupt, and complete; a passage 
from darkness to light (vi. 11: comp. Acts xxvi. 11); a rupture, 
tearing asunder, even with an exaggerated violence, the ordinary 
ties of.domestic life (vii. 12—24) and of established custom (xi. 
13—16). But in a short time a reaction began to take place ; 
not only had the factions and rhetorical subtleties of the Greek 
mind insensibly coloured the progress of the new society, but 
the barriers between heathen and Christian morals seemed to 
be levelled to the ground ; and the gross vices which bore the 
peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter had 
seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in like a flood, 
in one instance (v. 1) exceeding the usual licence even of the low 
code of heathenism itself; whilst the peace and harmony, that 
alone could preserve the rising society from dissolution, were 
scattered to the winds by litigious quarrels, which, however 
natural in the populace of Corinth and Athens, ought never 
to have arisen in a Church almost contemporary with those 
who 1 were of one heart, and one soul, and had all things in 
common.’ 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was regarded both by his op¬ 
ponents and his supporters at Corinth as the cham- The Apo 
pion of liberty. His sanction would be pleaded in stle the 

defence of practices which brought the Christian c ’ 1 J m P! on 

~ ® , of freedom; 

ancl (jrcntue world into closer union with each 

other. Hence the peculiar significance of this part of the 
Epistle. We have here the checks placed by the Apostle him¬ 
self on his own principles, the limits beyond which Christian 
liberty becomes heathen licence, the example for all ages of what 
is and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the most re¬ 
markable part of his conduct is that he is not staggered by this 
sudden revulsion or excess of freedom. He still sees in the 
Corinthian Church, corrupted as it is, the germ of a new crea¬ 
tion. 1 He still repeats the same great truth, ‘ All things are 
lawful for me,’ which had been so grievously perverted. Un¬ 
like the vacillating reformers or speculators of other times, who 
are unable to control the spirit which they have evoked, and 
‘ back recoil they know not why, e’en at the sound themselves 
have made,’ he remained steadfast to the cause which he had 
undertaken, and, as we see from his later Epistles, hesitated 
none the less to preach ‘ his Gospel ’ where it was needed, 


1 See v. 7; vi. 2, 11, 20. 
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because in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly exaggc- 
a D d of rated. But whilst thus firm in his original convictions, 
morality. i le instantly laid down practical remedies, such as im¬ 
mediate expulsion of the worst offender from the Christian 
society, and the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that these 
measures, being designed to meet an immediate and temporary 
emergency, cannot, even if we had greater means of under¬ 
standing the circumstances, be made precedents of universal ap¬ 
plication. They could only be obeyed literally in a Christian 
society as strongly marked off from the surrounding world, as 
in spite of all its corruptions was the Church of Corinth ; so 
animated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those of 
Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of its members; 
and so evidently bearing on the front of those decisions the 
marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect them to be con¬ 
firmed by the immediate workings of God’s providence. But 
the general principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal 
application, especially in the cautions by which the measures he 
recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
Limitations na t ura l visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
of Apostolic from the society to gross and definite Gees. No en- 
disciplme. coura g e ment is given to pry into the secret state of 
the heart and conscience, or to denounce mere errors of opinion 
or of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting most strongly 
on entire separation from heathen vices, he still allows unre¬ 
stricted social intercourse with the heathens themselves. He 
forbears to push his principle to a Utopian extravagance; he 
acknowledges the impracticability of entire separation as a de¬ 
cisive reason against it, and regards the ultimate solution of the 
problem as belonging not to man, but to God. Thirdly, whilst 
strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, as in themselves 
unchristian, he yet does not leave them without a remedy, and 
so drive them to the still more objectionable course of going be¬ 
fore heathen judges. He recognises the fact, and appeals to 
their own self-respect to induce them to appoint judges of their 
own; thus giving the first Apostolical sanction to Christian 
Courts of Law; in other words, departing from the highest 
ideal of a Christian Church, in order to secure the purity of its 
actual condition. Lastly, he lays down the general truth, that 
between all other outward acts and the sins of sensuality there 
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is an essential difference; that the liberty which Christianity con¬ 
cedes to the former, it altogether withholds from the latter; 
that those sins are utterly inconsistent, not merely with any par¬ 
ticular relation existing between Christianity and heathenism, 
but with the very idea of Christianity itself. Great as are the 
freedom and the variety of language in the New Testament 
respecting all other outward acts, these alone are condemned as 
always, and under all circumstances, at variance with the true 
Christian character. 

It is a striking proof of the change effected by Christianity, 
that whereas in Eastern nations the word for ‘ holy ’ was used 
for the worst kinds of sensuality, from the notion that those who 
practised them were consecrated to Astarte , 1 the corresponding 
word in the New Testament (aytos) is used almost always by 
St. Paul with a special reference to moral purity. 

1 See Gesenius, Thesaurus, in voce Enp. Compare especially 1 Tliess. iv. 

o n T 
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THE ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL TO TIIE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 

Chap. VII. 1-XIV. 40. 

Besi des the news of the factions and of the sensualities of the 
Corinthian Church, which had reached him through the house¬ 
hold of Chloe or through popular rumour, the Apostle had 
received a letter from the Corinthians themselves, containing 
certain questions, which he proceeds to answer in the remaining 
part of the Epistle. 


MARRIAGE. 

Cliap. VII. 1—40. 

The first question of the Corinthian Christians related to 
the scruples which were entertained by some of them on the 
subject of Marriage. From one or two expressions (as in 
vii. 18), and from the great probability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that these scruples originated in the Jewish party. 
But, on the other hand, it w'ould seem that (except by the 
Essenes), marriage was always regarded by the Jews as a 
duty ; 1 so much so, that he who at the age of twenty had not 
married, was considered to have sinned : whilst in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency to celibacy was at this period 
so strong, that law's w'ere enacted by Augustus on his succes¬ 
sion, to counteract it; 2 and in this feeling against marriage 
many of the Greek philosophers shared, chiefly from prudential 
motives. ‘ An sapienti duccnda sit uxor ? ’ was an established 
question to be discussed; and the answer was usually in the 
negative. 3 The context also leads us to conclude that, if the 
question proceeded from any particular portion of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, it must have been from the party that called 
themselves after the Apostle. It was evidently put to him, 

1 See Iken, Ant. Judaism, l’t. III. 2 See Ilor. Carm. Sonc. 17. 
c. 1, § 2. 3 Seethe quotations inGrotius, ad!oc. 
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not by those who disparaged, but by those who deferred to his 
authority ; and he was well known himself, both by tempera¬ 
ment and feeling, to incline to single life, 1 and was for that 
reason disparaged by the Jewish party, in comparison with the 
married state of Peter and of the Lord’s brethren. 2 If there 
be any part especially addressed to the Jewish Christians, it 
would be that relating to the mixed marriages. How strong 
the feeling against these was amongst the stricter Jews after 
the return from the captivity, is evident from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which may be instructively compared with this 
Chapter. 

1 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8. 3 1 Cor. ix. 5. 


i! 2 
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VII. 1 Ilepi Se £>v eypaypare pot, koXov avOpdiirep ywatKos 
p.r) anreaffai • 5 Sta Se ras nopveia.<; eKaaros Tpveavrov yvvaxKa. 

1 Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: 

2 It is good for a man not to touch a woman. r But on 
account of fornications', let every r one have his own wife, and 


VII. The difficulty of the Co¬ 
rinthians seems to be contained 
in the words, ‘ It is good not to 
touch a woman; ’ which divided 
itself into two questions: (1) 
Whether the unmarried were to 
marry ? (2) Whether the married 
were to remain in their married 
state ? 

Of these, the first question di¬ 
vided itself into two : — 

(a.) What was the duty of 
unmarried persons themselves ? 
which is answered in 2, 8, 9. 

(&.) What was the duty of pa¬ 
rents to their unmarried children ? 
which is answered in 25—39. 

The second question also di¬ 
vides itself into two : — 

(a.) What was the duty of 
married persons generally ? which 
is answered in 3—7. 

(6.) What was the duty espe¬ 
cially of those who were married 
to heathens ? which is answered 
in 10—24. 

1. caAoi'. Much ingenuity has 
been employed by the advocates 
of celibacy in making this word 
mean ‘ lofty ’ or ‘ noble,’ and 
by the advocates of marriage in 
depreciating it to mean ‘ con¬ 
venient for existing circum¬ 
stances.’ The obvious meaning 
is the true one. It is used (as in 
Aristotle and the Greek moral 
writers generally) for ‘good,’ 
like * pulchrum ’ in Latin, opposed 
to ‘ turpe ’=ata\f>6y —‘ bad; ’ and 


the only limitation to be put upon 
it is that which is supplied by the 
context. If the sentence had been 
constructed with the full com¬ 
plement of classical particles, it 
would have been ca\d r fiiv : the 
omission of these particles is so 
frequent in St. Paul as to be 
given by Jerome as a proof of the 
Apostle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language. (See 
Erasmus ad loc.) 

tinrTttrdni, i. e. in marriage, like 
V3). Jerome (adv. Jovinian) in¬ 
terprets it of simply touching. 

2. The Apostle adopts the Co¬ 
rinthian statement as his own, 
and asserts it as a general prin¬ 
ciple to be true, but with modifi¬ 
cations which he now proceeds to 
specify. He states that, though 
there are reasons which make the 
single state more eligible, yet 
these are overborne practically 
by greater evils on the other 
side, arising from the temptation 
to sin, which would thereby be 
opened. And first, for this rea¬ 
son, he recommends (or permits) 
marriage to those who are un¬ 
married. 

3ia rac TrnpvtiuQ. 1 In conse¬ 
quence of the sensual sins of the 
time ’ (as in verse 5), i. e. ‘ lest 
their general prevalence might 
tempt you to join them.’ The 
plural alludes to the various 
kinds of immorality, as specified 
in vi. 9, 10. 
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iyeTa Kcil eKacrTT) tov lSlov avSpa iyeTO). 3 Trj yvvaiKi 6 avrjp 
Trjv “ bfyeikrjv dnoScSbrai, bpolin'; [Se] Kol t) yvvrj toj avSpi. 
A rj yvvrj tov l81ov (rcnparo; ovk e^ovaidtyi, aWd 6 avrjp- 
6pola)i; 8e Kal 6 avrjp tov lSIov cnlpaTos ovk i^ovcnd^ei., 
aWa rj yvvrj. 5 pr/ anoaTepebre aXXtjXovi, el prj tl dv Ik 
avp'fyaivov npo<; Kaipov, Iva b cryoXdarjTe rrj npotrevyfj Kal 
naXiv ini to avro c yTe, Iva pr) na.pa.ljr) vpa<; 6 trara^as Sia 


o<pet\ofievTfU eijyoiau. 


(rXoAafijTe T V t/ V°' r€ * t ? 


<rvr€pxc(r0€ for 7jT€. 


3 let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband 

4 render unto the wife r her due', ° and likewise also the wife 
unto the husband. The wife hath not power r over her own 

5 body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not 
power r over his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one 
another, except with consent for a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to 0A prayer and rA be together again, that Satan 


The contrast between 
n)v euvtov yvnCiKu and tov tutor 
arc pa is a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. ISioc is never used 
for yum/, nor tavrnv for u»'///), in 
speaking of ‘ husband and wife; ’ 
perhaps from the seeming in- 
appropriatcncss of using eaurov, 
except in the relation when the 
one party is, as it were, the pro¬ 
perty of the other ; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out 
that the husband is the natural 
adviser of the wife. 

3. The second modification is, 
that, for the same reason, when 
married they are still to continue 
in the married state. For the 
true reading, oiptiXriv (=‘debi- 
tum tori ’), rt)v oipciXo/jevriv evvotav 
of the Received Text must have 
arisen as a periphrasis in public 
readings of the Epistle. Compare 
euroiar in Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, 3 ; 
xvii. 3, 1; Dio Chrys. p. 52 ; and 
ijiiXorppiitTvvri and tptXdrt/s in classi¬ 
cal writers (Wetstein ad loc.). 

5. On these words of the Apostle 
was afterwards founded the prac¬ 


tice of married persons living 
apart from each other through the 
season of Lent. Later copyists 
have here made three correc¬ 
tions in accordance with the ex¬ 
aggerated notions of their own 
time. 

(1) oyoXatri /re has been cor¬ 
rected to rjy_oXa(r}TE, from a desire 
to give the Apostle’s precept a 
general, instead of a merely spe¬ 
cial and temporary application. 
The word itself, with the dative 
case, implies ‘ devotion to any¬ 
thing ’— especially used of devo¬ 
tion to studies or to a master. 
(Compare ‘ vacare rei.’) 

(2) The allusion to ‘ fasting ’ 
(rrj vp&rtitf Kat) has been added 
partly perhaps suggested by Acts 
xiii. 2; xix. 23, which contain a 
similar conjunction of fasting 
with solemn prayer. In Mark 
ix. 29, there is, as here, a variety 
of reading, though in favour of 
rrjfTTEtq. 

(3.) avrfp^EcrdE (R. Steph. <rvr~ 
tpxnerfie) has been substituted 
for j)rt, as giving to the married 
state a less permanent character 
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rrjv axpacriav vpcou. c tovto Se Xe'yco Kara crvyyvcoprjv, ov 
xar iTriTayijv. ‘ OeXw * Se irdvras avOpdinovs elvai cos /cat 
epavrov aU’ e/cacrros tStof b e^et yap lit pa ix Oeov, c 6 pev 
OVT( 1 )?, 6 Se OVTfOS. 

8 Aeya) Se rot? ayapou; /cat rats ynjpaLs, xaXbv avrots l ’edt> 
' [otmos] pelvaxTivws xdyo> • a et Se ou/c eyxpaTevovrai, yaprj- 
crarwcraf 1 xpelrrov yap £<ttlv yaprjcraLrjwpovcrOaL. 10 tois 

* ">dp for 86 b xdp t(r b a fx* 1 * 0 • • • $ s 86 

a add &ttw. c Omit offraiy, aud so also Lachm. Ed. 1. f K^flb’iroi'. 

g tempt you not for your incontinency. Now I r say this by 
7 permission, and not of commandment. And I would that all 
men were even as I myself: howbeit every r onc hath his r own 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that, 
e rt Now I say to the unmarried and ' to the' widows, It is good 
a for them if they* so abide even as /; but if they cannot contain, 
10 let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. And 


than the Apostle ascribes to it. 
For the phrase cleat tnt ro ai/ro, 
compare Acts ii. 1. The trne 
reading in the three cases rests on 
the best MSS., A. B. C. D. E. 
F. G. 

v trararde. ‘ The adversary, 
who is always on the watch.’ 
Comp. Job i. 12. 

Cm tijv ciKpaotav. See on verse 2. 

6. Kara avyyvbifiTjv. This fixes 
the sense of c^crw in verse 2, 
which the Apostle saw was liable 
to misunderstanding. 

7. xnpia/xa. This word, which 
is usually employed for preter¬ 
natural gifts, is here used for 
moral and natural gifts. 

8. Ae'yu tic. 1 Now, what I 
mean is this.’ Comp. i. 12. He 
here sums up his previous advice, 
as if wishing to express it more 
clearly for the different classes: 
first, for the unmnrricd, verse 8, 
of which the substance is the same 
as verse 2; secondly, for the mar¬ 
ried, in verse 10, with an addi¬ 
tional advice respecting separa¬ 
tion ; which leads him, thirdly, 


to the new subject of mixed 
marriages, which ho discusses in 
11—21 ; first, on its own merits, 
11—17 ; secondly, on the general 
ground of Christianity not chang¬ 
ing the social condition in which 
it finds us (18—27). 

9. oi/c lyipnTFiii/iTni must be 
taken as one word, as a substitute 
for anpaTtvovrat, which is not ad¬ 
missible. (See Wetstein.) 

10. The contrast here is, not 
between the Apostle inspired and 
the Apostle uninspired, but be¬ 
tween the Apostle’s words and an 
actual saying of our Lord, as in 
Matt. v. 32; xix. 3—10; Mark 
x. 11 ; Luke xvi. 18. The 
Apostle follows the account in 
the two latter Evangelists, in 
omitting the exception to the 
rule (7rcipE«.rdc Aiiyou izopyilag'), 
mentioned in Matt. v. 32. But 
no stress can be laid upon the 
omission in this place, because 
he is speaking only of those cases 
where there was a wish to sepa¬ 
rate, without reference to adul¬ 
tery. 
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Se ycyapijKocriv TrapayyehXco ovk iyco, aXka 6 Kvpios,yvvaiKa 
anb avSpospr) *ya>pLt 3 ea6ai 11 (iav Se teat, ycapiaOrj, peverat aya- 
pos r) to j avSpl KaTaXXayyjTm') Kal avSpa yvvaLKa pi) a<jue- 
vau 12 rots 8e Xoivrots b Xeycn eya>, ov^ o KvpLOS, et rts aSeX<£o? 
yvvcuKa e^et amarov Kal c avTi) crwevSoKel OLKeiv per avrov, 
pi) a<fucTco avTijv, 13 Kal yvvrj i)Tt<; e^ei avhpa amcrTOV Kal 
d ovros avvevSoKel oiKeir per avTrjs, pi) afjn&corbv e avSpa- 

a XwpiffOrjvai. b iyw \4yo>.' 

c auTTf. d avr6s. 0 avr6v for t bv 4^5 pa. 


11 unto the married I command,—not 1, but the Lord, Let not the 
wife depart from her husband (but and if she depart, let 

12 her remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband) and let 
not the husband put away his wife. But to the rest ‘ say 
I, not the Lord: if any brother hath a wife that believeth not 

13 and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away, and the r wife which hath an husband that believeth 
not and he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not r put 


11. The Apostle speaks of the 
women first, probably because, 
according to the natural tendency 
of the female character, the reli¬ 
gious scruples of the wives on 
this subject had been greater 
than those of the husbands. Com¬ 
pare the vehemence of the Jewish 
women against St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 50 ; and see also 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

the natural expression 
for the wile, as not having power 
to dismiss her husband; uipitroi, 
the milder form for the husband, 
although it is in verse 13 used 
also for the wife. The words arc 
taken from the phraseology of 
legal divorce; but the cases here 
spoken of are not so much regular 
divorces as accidental separations, 
ear Ct Kn'i ‘ If she should 

in fact be separated.’ 

12. rolg Ci Ao(tto7c. He now 
returns to the case of mixed mar¬ 
riages. This implies that pre¬ 
viously he had been speaking 
only of marriages where both 
parties were Christians. On this 


subject he here declares that he 
had not, as in the other case, any 
actual precept of our Lord to re¬ 
fer to, and therefore took it upon 
himself to advise; whence we 
may observe: (1) The confidence 
with which, in the absence of any 
such direct declaration of Christ, 
ho puts forward his own judg¬ 
ment. (2) The natural distinction 
between the sayings of Christ, 
and the sayings of the Apostles, 
as here exemplified; Christ lay¬ 
ing down the general rule, the 
Apostles applying it to the par¬ 
ticular emergencies which arose 
out of the relations of the parti¬ 
cular Churches with which they 
had to deal. 

13. cuptiTh) rov d it pa. Here is 
a deviation from the phraseology 
of verse 10, perhaps occasioned 
by the Christian being regarded 
as the superior party. But the 
Greek and Roman law permitted 
the wife as well as the husband 
to seek divorce. (Plut. Ale. 8; 
Gaius, i. 127.) 
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]i riyLa(rTai yapo avrjpoairicrTo s eV rfj yvvai kl, /cat TjytacrTcu 
r/ yvvq t) amaTos tv rat “ dSeX<jf>tu, Inti apa ra Ttxva vpcov 
aKadapra eartr, 1/C1/ Se ayta ianv. 16 et Se 6 amcrTOi X. m P L ~ 

• &p5/>f for 

4 away' *her husband'. For the unbelieving husband is r hal- 
lowed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is r hallowed 
by the r brother; else were your children unclean, but now 


14. tv t$ aSt\<p<p, * in the 
brother,’ i. e. ‘in her Christian 
husband.’ 1 By virtue of the 
Christianity of her husband.’ 

lie here appeals to the com- 
■ Then mon feeling of the Chris- 
are iho tian society, which re¬ 
children garded the children of 
holy- Christian or mixed mar¬ 
riages as belonging to God’s 
people, in order to show that in 
like manner the unbelieving part¬ 
ner must, from marriage to a 
Christian, also be classed amongst 
God’s people. 

The passage, on the one hand, 
is against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Apostle's time. 
For (1) he would hardly have 
founded an argument on the de¬ 
rivation of the children’s holi¬ 
ness from their Christian parent 
or parents, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the children 
had themselves been admitted for¬ 
mally into the Christian society; 
and (2) he would not have spoken 
of the heathen partner as being 
‘ holy ' in the same sense as the 
children were regarded as ‘ holy,’ 
viz. by connexion with a Chris¬ 
tian household, if there had been 
so obvious a difference between 
the conditions of the two, as that 
one was, and the other was not 
baptized; (3) his argument thus 
understood exactly agrees with 
the Rabbinical rule about the 
baptism of proselytes: ‘ If the 
female proselyte is with child, 


there is no need to baptize the 
child on its birth ; for the mother’s 
baptism becomes a baptism for 
it’ (Jebamoth, f. 78, 1). 

On the other hand, the pas¬ 
sage asserts the principle on 
which infant baptism is founded, 
(1) That family ties with a Chris¬ 
tian do in themselves consecrate 
those who are bound by them ; 
and (2) That the children of 
Christian parents may there¬ 
fore be considered as amongst 
the people of God, and that from 
this would follow the natural con¬ 
sequence that the whole family 
would participate in the same 
rites as belonged properly, and in 
the highest sense only, to those 
members or that member of it 
who was strictly a believer. Ben- 
gel : ‘ Est matrimonium Chris- 

tianum, est soboles Christiana.’ 
Such is the view taken of the 
passage by Hooker. (E. Pol. V. lx. 
6.) Thus the influence of the 
mother naturally prepared the 
son to receive Christianity, even 
when the father was adverse; as 
in the case of Timotheus, Augus¬ 
tine, and Chrysostom. 

riylaijTai. i. e. ‘ is consecrated 
to God by the marriage.’ 

£7rt! upa, ‘ since in that case.’ 
Compare verso 10. 

UKaOapra, 1 profane ’ — ‘ex¬ 
cluded from God’s people; ’ as 
in the case of ‘ unclean ’ meats. 
Compare Acts x. 14. 

I'VV St, ‘ but as it is.’ 
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£erat, V(i)pi£e<r0(0. ov SeSovXcurat 6 a.SeXcftb's r/ rj aS e\(j>r) ev 
rots toloutols • iv Se elp-qvy K€Kkr]Kev r)p.as 6 0ed?. 10 rt yap 

olS as, yvvai, el tov av8pa crmcms,- r) tl oi Sas, avep, el rr/v 

are they holy. But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
r The brother or r the sister is not r enslaved in such cases: 
but God hath called us r in peace. For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ? or r what knowest 


15. 1 It is true that the unbe¬ 
lieving partner is consecrated by 
the believing partner; but do not 
carry this so far as to oppose se¬ 
paration if it is desired, and con¬ 
duces to peace. For the chance 
of converting the heathen partner 
is too remote to justify the breach 
of harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.’ 

This is not so much a permis¬ 
sion of separation, as an assertion 
that, if on other grounds a sepa¬ 
ration has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, with 
a view to the ultimate conversion 
of the other. It is as though he 
said : ‘ The general rule for Chris¬ 
tians is, as our Lord declared, 
that marriage is indissoluble: but 
there is the special case (not 
spoken of by Him), of those 
marriages where only one partner 
is Christian; and in those no 
one is bound to force the law of 
Christianity on the reluctant hea¬ 
then.’ 

iv Si eifti/vp KetcXrfvev, in oppo¬ 
sition to ^tSoi/Awrat. ‘ This is no 
binding law for Christians; on 
the contrary, the first duty to 
which we have been converted is 
to live in peace with one another.’ 

16. yap is a reason for the 
whole previous sentence. ‘ Do 
Unbeliev- uot insist on areluctant 
ing husband union ; for thou know- 
and bclicv- est not whether there 
ing wife. j a suc ], a p r0S p ec (, 0 f 


converting thy heathen partner 
as to make such a union desirable.’ 
This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious 
sense of verse 15, and of the ex¬ 
pression W olSae (not el pi;, but) 
el uwere ic ; and is also in harmony 
with the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s argument, which is not 
to urge a union, but to tolerate 
a separation. It is thus a so¬ 
lemn warning against the gam¬ 
bling spirit which intrudes itself 
even into the most sacred mat¬ 
ters, and is a remarkable proof 
of the Apostle’s freedom from 
proselytism. Taken by itself, el 
might possibly be taken as iden¬ 
tical with tl fit )—as in the ana¬ 
logous Latin phrase, ‘ Ilaud scio 
an ? ’ and the Hebrew phrase, 

‘ Who knows if ? ’ equivalent 
to ‘ It probably will happen ’ 
(see 2 Sam. xii. 22 ; Joel ii. 14 ; 
Jon. iii. 9); and accordingly the 
sense put on the words was, ‘ Re¬ 
main together, for perhaps thou 
mayest save thy partner,’ till Do 
Lyra (in the 14th century) point¬ 
ed out the objection to it. The 
verse so understood has probably 
conduced to the frequent instances 
of the conversion of unbelieving 
husbands by believing wives. 
Even the stern severity of Chry¬ 
sostom relaxes in its presence 
into the declaration that 1 no 
teacher has such an effect in con¬ 
version as a wife; ’ and this 
passage, thus interpreted, pro- 
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yvvaiKa crojcras; 1 ' e£ prj exacrTtp dis ipepicrev 6 a Kvpios, 
exacrrov cl>s Kexk-qKtv 6 b 9e6s, ovtcd<; ireptnaTeiTO). xat 
ovtc i)s iv toll*; eV/cX^tncus i rdtrai; Staracrcro/xai. M nepne- 
Tprjpevo<;TL‘i exX^Orj; prj emandcrdcii- 0 ivaKpofivaria''KtKkp- 

* <J deify. c Note. MS. C. is deficient between inunrindul and [^rffcirffai, ix. 6. 
b Hvpios. rt tis IkK^Oti for /feftATjrai ns. 

it thou, O r husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But 
as * the Lord r distributed to every r one, as God hath called 
every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I in all r the 
IB churches. r Was any r one called, being circumcised? let 


him not become uncircumcised 

bably had a direct influence on 
the marriage of Clotilda with 
Clovis, and Bertha with Ethelbert, 
and consequently on the subse¬ 
quent conversion of the two great 
kingdoms of France and England 
to the Christian faith. However, 
although this particular interpre¬ 
tation be erroneous, yet the prin¬ 
ciple on which it is founded is 
sufficiently expressed in the 14th 
verse, which distinctly lays down 
the rule that domestic union can 
reconcile the greatest differences 
of religious belief. 

17—24. He proceeds to ground 
his advice on the general rule 
that Christianity leaves our social 
relations where it finds them. 

17. ei /(>;, ‘only.’ This verse is 
rather the conclusion of the pre¬ 
vious sentence than the beginning 
of the next. ‘ I have nothing 
more to say, unless it be this.' 
For a similar irregularity in the 
use of e! fill sec 2 Cor." iii. 1, and 
the notes thereon. 

The reading of the ancient 
MSS.— b Kvpios with ifitfnrrt, and 
a Sene with kck Aijmv— is remark¬ 
able, as assigning the distribution 
of the natural gifts and stations 
of life, probably from the analogy 
of the gifts of the Spirit, to Christ 
as ‘ the Lord; ’ whilst the calling 


. *Has any r one been called' 

of men to the Gospel by their 
conversion is ascribed (as also in 
verses 15, 24) to God. 

From this general conclusion 
springs a series of parallel in¬ 
stances in confirmation of it:— 

First Example. ‘ The Gentile 
is not to become a Jew, nor the 
Jew a Gentile.’ The religious 
distinction between the Jew and 
Gentile is so completely lost sight 
of by St. Paul, that he here classes 
the division between them, not 
among the spiritual, but the 
purely social differences of the 
human race. 

18. tk-Afffij; . . . kficXqrai, ‘con¬ 
verted to Christianity.’ 

e7rifT7r«(7fiiv, sc. t t)v itKpoflvtrriav. 
Whilst in the ancient Eastern 
world circumcision was regarded 
as a special sign of civilisation, 
and the Israelites by adopting 
it again were supposed to roll 
off ‘the reproach of Egypt’ (see 
Roscnmiiller on Joshua, v. 9; 
Ewald on Ezek. xxxii. 19, 24— 
32), in later times it was re¬ 
garded by the Greek and Ro¬ 
man world as an opprobrious 
mark of barbarism; and, accord¬ 
ingly, some Jews, in their desire 
to accommodate themselves to 
Grecian usages, endeavoured to 
efface it. For this practice see 
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rat tis; /at) ireptTep.i'eaOa). 19 p TrepiTop.p ov SeV icrriv, /cat 
rj OLKpofivcrTia ov&ev ecrriv, aXXa Tapper is ivTo\an> Oeov. 
20 eKacrTOs iv rfj K\rjcrei fj ink-pOp, kv ravry p-evera). 21 S ovXos 

19 in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. Cir¬ 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 

20 but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let 
every r one abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 


1 Maccabees, i. 15 ; Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 1 ; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1274; Celsus De Re Med. vii. 
35 ; and the other passages in Wet- 
stein ; and an Essay of Groddeck, 

‘ De Judahs prteputium attrahen- 
tibus,’ appended to Schiittgen’s 
Horte Ilcbraicte, vol. ii. p. 1159. 

19. In this, as in the two ex¬ 
actly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
G, vi. 15, the first clause is the 
same, ‘ Circumcision availeth 
nothing, nor uncircumcision; ’ 
thus asserting the two sides of 
the Apostle’s principle of indif¬ 
ference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified 
in his own conduct by the cir¬ 
cumcision of Timotheus on the 
one hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The peculiar excellence 
of the maxim is its declaration 
that those who maintain the ab¬ 
solute necessity of rejecting forma 
are as much opposed to the free¬ 
dom of the Gospel as those who 
maintain the absolute necessity 
of retaining them. In contra¬ 
distinction to this positive or ne¬ 
gative ceremonialism, he gives, in 
the several clauses of each of the 
three texts, his description of 
what he maintains to be really 
essential. The variation of the 
three passages thus becomes valu¬ 
able, its exhibiting in three seve¬ 
ral forms the Apostle’s view of 
the essentials of Christianity — 
‘ Keeping the commandments of 


God,’ 1 Faith working by love,’ 
‘ A new creature.’ These de¬ 
scribe the same threefold aspect of 
Christianity with regard to man, 
which in speaking of God is de¬ 
scribed under the names of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
In this passage, where man is 
viewed chiefly in his relation 
to the natural order of the world, 
the point which the Apostle 
wished to impress upon his hear¬ 
ers was, that in whatever station 
of life they were, it was still pos¬ 
sible to observe ‘ the command¬ 
ments of God ’ (perhaps with an 
implied reference to the two 
great commandments, Matt. xxii. 
30--39). In the two passages 
in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. G ; vi. 15), the more distinct 
reference to faith in Christ, and 
to the new creation wrought by 
I-Iis Spirit, is brought out by the 
more earnest and impassioned 
character of the argument. 

20. t'Karrmr iv ri] cXt/o-ft j) 
tV-Xf/Gr), iv ravrri fieviTW. , _ ... , 

The usual explanation s ' 

of this passage has been: 1 Let 
every one remain in the state of 
life to which God has called 
him ; ’ and from the Latin render¬ 
ing—‘ vocatio ’ — of the Greek 
cXjyiTis has flowed the peculiar 
sense which the words 1 voca¬ 
tion,’ 1 calling,’ ifec. have ac¬ 
quired in most European lan¬ 
guages, as applied to professions 
and conditions of life. That 
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€K\rj6ri<;; prj ctol peXeror a\\' el teal Swacrcu iXevdepos 


21 r AVast thou called being a 'slave? care not for it: but if thou 


such an interpretation suits the 
general context of the passage is 
obvious; and the hold which it 
has thus acquired on the lan¬ 
guage of Christendom, is a good 
instance of the instinct with 
which the spirit of the Apostle 
has sometimes been caught, in 
spite and almost in consequence 
of a mistake of the letter, as in 
other instances the spirit has 
been lost through an adherence 
to the letter. That this expla¬ 
nation of the words is mistaken, 
can hardly be doubted ; for 
(1) he is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a profes¬ 
sion or ‘ calling' in our sense of 
the word, but of the state of cir¬ 
cumcision or uncircumcision of 
Jew and of Gentile. (2) The 
word K\ijaiQ, Ka\iiv, &c. (though 
in Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 20, used 
in a somewhat analogous sense, 
as a Grecized form of the Roman 
word ‘ classis ’) is in the N. T. 
never applied to anything else 
than the call of God to His 
kingdom through conversion; 
and is so applied here through¬ 
out the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17, 18, 21, 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in¬ 
stance, the sense, although harsh, 
must be, ‘ Seek not to change 
from circumcision to uncircum¬ 
cision, or from uncircumcision to 
circumcision. Either of these 
two states has been sanctified by 
its being the one in which God 
chose to call you to a knowledge 
of Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of call¬ 
ing by which he was called at his 
conversion. Do not seek a new 


mode of conversion; the mode 
which you have experienced is 
sufficient.’ Bengel:—‘ Status, in 
quo vocatio quaeque offendit, in¬ 
star vocationis est.’ Compare i. 
26. 

Second Example. 21. ‘The 
slave is not to become free.’ 

The question here is, whether 
to understand iXeudepig or 5ou- 
after \prjaai : whether the 
sense is, ‘ Take advan- t 
tage of the offer of free- • 1 

dom;’ or, ‘Remain 
in slavery, though the offer is 
made.’ It is one of the most 
evenly balanced questions in the 
interpretation of the New Tes¬ 
tament. (1) xprj/rai may either 
be ‘ choose,’ or ‘ make use of,’ 
although it leans rather to the 
former, and thus favours the 
first interpretation. (2) el cal may 
either be, ‘ If, besides, thou hast 
the offer,’ or, ‘ Even if thou hast 
the offer,’ although it leans 
rather to the latter, and thus 
favours the second interpretation. 
The sense of this particular verse 
favours the first; for, unless the 
Apostle meant to make an excep¬ 
tion to the rule which he was 
laying down, why should he in¬ 
troduce this clause at all ? The 
sense of the general context is in 
favour of the second: for why 
should the Apostle needlessly 
point out an exception to the 
principle of acquiescence in ex¬ 
isting conditions of life, which 
he is so strongly recommending 7 
The language and practice of the 
Apostle himself, as described in 
the Acts, favour the first inter¬ 
pretation ; e g. his answer at 
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yevicrdat,, paWou yprjcrat.. 22 6 yap ev Kvpia> KXrjOels SovXos 
dveXevdeposKvpiovkcniv 6poLais'6ekevOeposicX-pdels SoCXos 


dfioiws i 


22 mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that r was called 
in the Lord being a r slave, is the Lord’s r freedman: likewise 

23 0A he that r was called, being free, is Christ’s r slave. Ye 


Philippi, ‘they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned 
us, being Roman citizens; . . . . 
nay, let them come themselves 
and take us out' (Acts xvi. 37) ; 
and to the tribute at Jerusalem, 

1 but I was free born ’ (Acts 
xxii. 28). The general feeling 
of the church, as implied in the 
Epistles and in this passage, fa¬ 
vours the second interpretation ; 
it would hardly have seemed 
worth while to grasp at freedom 
in the presence of the approach¬ 
ing dissolution of all things; 
and the apparent preference thus 
given to slavery may be ex¬ 
plained on the same grounds 
(see verses 29, 30) as the ap¬ 
parent preference given to celi¬ 
bacy. The commentators before 
the Reformation have chiefly 
been in favour of the second; 
since, in favour of the first; but 
Chrysostom observes that, in his 
time there were some who adopted 
the view favourable to liberty; 
as also, there have been some 
Protestant divines (e. g. Luther) 
who have adopted the view fa¬ 
vourable to slavery. On the 
whole, the probability seems 
slightly to incline to the second; 
and the whole passage is then ex¬ 
pressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which 
the Apostle sympathises, and 
which he tenderly alleviates (as 
in l’hilcm. 1G, 17), though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the prospect of 


liberty, to which the Apostle 
alludes, arose from the fact of 
the master being a Christian, 
this sense of the passage would 
be still further illustrated and 
confirmed by 1 Tim. vi. 2 : ‘ Let 
not [the slaves] that have be¬ 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, but 
rather serve them (a\\a fiaWov 
BouXrveVwffar). 

22. 6 t 1 ' Kvpito k\r)t) c .’r. The 
words, ‘ in the Lord,’ which in 
themselves are superfluous, are 
here added for the sake of the 
play on the word avpior, ‘ the 
master of the slave iv nvpUo 
K\t]6ttQ is thus equivalent to the 
phrase KXrjruig ciyiotg in i. 1, 

‘ converted, or called by the 
name of the Lord's servants.’ 
‘lie who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with the 
Lord, though a slave, is the 
Lord’s freedman;’ i. e. (not in 
the common sense in which a 
man is said to be the freedman 
of his former master, but) in the 
general sense in which a man 
may be said to be the freedman 
of him who has made him free. 
(E\fu0epoe=liber ; ave\ev9epos=: 
libertus.) 

23. This may be taken either : 
(1) parenthetically, like the first 
interpretation of verse 21, and 
in connexion with it, ‘ You are 
Christ’s freed men, do not become 
slaves if you can avoid it;’ al¬ 
luding, possibly to the practice of 
‘ auctoratio,’ or selling of one’s 
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eariv y^piarov. ■ 3 Tiprijs r/yopda0T)re' pr/ yLveaOe dovkoi 
avdpwnmv. 2i eKaaTOs kv <S eKkijOr/, d8 e\<f>ol, kv rovra> p-t- 
vkru> rrapa “ 0ea>. 

~°riepl Se rosv trapdivwv enirayrjv Kvpiov ovk eyoi, 
yvoiprjv Se 8i'8o>/n J15 r/'Kerjp.evos inro Kvpiov 7 Tiaro<s elvai. 

• TCp 0f<p. 

24'were bought with a price; r become not 0 the r slaves of men. 

‘Let every r one wherein he r was called, brethren', therein 
25 abide with God. Now concerning virgins I have no 


commandment of the Lord, r 
one that hath obtained mercy 

self, frequent in great slave- 
markets such as must have been 
at Corinth (see Petron. Sat. 117, 
quoted in Heydenreich, ad loc .); 
or, (2) as part of the general 
argument, ‘ You are Christ’s 
freedmen, do not allow your out¬ 
ward condition of slavery to de¬ 
grade you into becoming really 
slaves of men; therefore rest 
contented in your condition;’ or, 
(3) As a general moral growing 
out of the whole passage, and 
suggested by some association 
or circumstance with which we 
are not acquainted, ‘ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
the slaves of human power or 
opinion, by wishing to alter your 
station either from fear of others, 
or at their instigation.’ 

If there were more ground for 
the third, it would make the beat 
sense; but on the whole, the 
second is most suitable to the 
context. Any way it is an as¬ 
sertion of the spiritual freedom 
imparted by Christianity, and 
intended to counteract any servile 
spirit, which might have been en¬ 
couraged by the doctrine of acqui¬ 
escence in slavery. 

Tiprjs f/yopaodpre. See vi. 20. 

24. iv w ik-XriHr/, ‘ in the condi¬ 
tion in which he was converted.’ 


but I give my judgment as 
of the Lord to be faithful. 

irapii StiL, ‘ in the presence of 
God,’ i. e. ‘ he is nearer to God 
by remaining in his station, than 
by retiring front it.’ If the third 
interpretation of verso 23 be 
correct, then there will be a na¬ 
tural contrast intended between 
aydpunriiti' and napa : ‘Do 
not, by changing your position, 
become the slaves of men, when, 
by remaining in your position, 
you are in the presence and 
neighbourhood of God.’ 

25. Another question seems to 
have been put, concerning the duty 
of parents in giving their daughters 
in marriage. irapOivtay, though it 
might include men, here is 1 young 
women.’ 

Here, as in 12, he replies that 
in this case, which, like the former, 
was a particular emergency not 
Jailing under any general rule, 
he had no command of Christ to 
give, but spoke with the authority 
of an Apostle. 

This passage has furnished the 
two words yvetpn and hrirayrj, 
which the vulgate translates 
1 consilium ’ and 1 prtcceptum,’ 
1 advice ’ and ‘ command,’ the 
origin of the famous distinction 
of later times between ‘ counsels 
of perfection,’ and ‘ precepts.' 
(Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 8—10.) In this 
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20 vo/Mi^G) ow tovto koXov vndpyeiv Sia Tpv evecrrcbcrav avay- 
kt)v, otl Kakov dvdpconai to ovtco s elvai. 2 ' Se'Secrcu yvvauti; 
jjLTj CpTet \vaiv Xekvcrcu ano ywautos; ftp Cprei yvvalxa. 
28 eau Se /cat “'yappcrps, oir^ppapTes, xaleav yppp [17] nap 

* rfiM’i*- 

26 I suppose therefore that this is good ‘ on account of the present 

27 distress, that it is good for a man so to be. Art thou bound 

28 unto a wife ? seek not to be loosed: art thou loosed from a 
wife? seek not a wife. But and if thou A art married', thou 


passage the distinction lies only 
in the fact (as in verse 6) that one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with Apostolical au¬ 
thority. 

iruTTtiCj ‘ trustworthy, as a 
steward of the Gospel ’ (iv. 2; 
1 Tim. i. 12). 

26—36. He first repeats his 
general opinion, as before in verse 
1, but now with the addition 
that his reason for preferring the 
single state is the approaching 
distress; and, throughout, his 
opinion is given with a special 
reference (see verses 28, 34) to 
the particular case of the unmar¬ 
ried daughters, now before his 
mind. 

26. Bia T))v kvtarioocLV urdyrr/r. 
This was taken by early 

'The pre- commentators to mean 
sent dis- , . . 

tress.’ 011 accoun t of the 

inconvenience entailed 
upon you by the pressing cares 
of marriageso as to make it a 
general rule applying alike to all 
times. But such an interpreta¬ 
tion is incompatible both with 

the words and context. For (1) 
uva-yKr) is used in 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; and 
especially Luke xxi. 23 (iarai 
urdyo) ptydXtj) for ‘distress;’ 

and in the LXX. is used to trans- 

ate (Ps. cxix. 


143; Zeph. i. 16.) (2) ivscrwaav 
is not ‘ pressing ’ in any passage 
in the N. T., but is always used 
cither for ‘ present ’ (as in iii. 22 ; 
Rom. viii. 38, in both which it 
is opposed to piWovTa ; Gal. i. 
4 ; Heb. ix. 9), or for ‘ impend¬ 
ing 1 (as in 2 Thess. ii. 2 ; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1). And this suits perfectly 
the general context in 28—31. 
The allusion is to the impending 
calamities which form the ground¬ 
work of Matt. xxiv. 8, &c., which 
were known to the Jews as the 
1 pangs of the Messiah,’ the 
natural accompaniments of His 
coming, and which were fulfilled 
in the disturbances which burst 
over the Roman world on the 
death of Nero. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon. on 
ca\ov ai'tipon to) ro ovtu)q (sc. irap- 
tiivov) 11 rat is a repetition of 
tovto KaXov lordp^eir. 

kuXov here is used as in verse 
1, but is in this place qualified 
(1) by the annexed reason, 2t« 
n)v avayKtjv, (2) by the positive 
assertion in verse 28 (o«x 
' ijpaprev) of the lawfulness of mar¬ 
riage. 

di'fipaorw is general, for women 
as well as men. 

28. tar de /cat yapfiopc. ‘ If, 
further, thou art married, there 
was no sin in the act.’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 29-34. 


6£vo s, ov% rjpaprev OXixjnv St rrj (rapid e^ovcriv ol tolovtoi, 
eyco Se vpaiv <f>ti8opat. " j tovto 8e (firjpt,, d8e\<f>oC, a o /caipos 
awtarakpevos ''(cttIv, to Xolttov Zva Kal c oi fyoirres y waitcas 
cos pi] t^oi'Tts Sicriu, 30 xal oi KXaiovres d >s /at) KXalovres, 
Kal ol xaipovra cos pi] ^ aipovrei j, Kal ol a.yopa(pvTt<; cos pi] 
Kari^o rres, 31 Kal ol yjxLpevoi i rov Koapov cos pi] /cara^pco- 


8t i b Katpis. b rb \oiir6v iffriv. 


Omit ol. 


Tip k 6(Tfl(f) T 0 {rT(f>. 


r ilidst not sin', and if r the virgin r married, she r didnot sin': 

29 r but such will have trouble in the flesh, but I spare you. But 
this I say, brethren, the time is short, that r henceforth both 

30 they that have wives be as though they had none, and they 
that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 

31 possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it: 


if jropOc'ioe. The article seems 
to mean ‘ the unmarried daughter, 
of whose case I speak.’ 

cyw Sc v]iwv tjtEtdofiai. Either: (1) 

‘ I refrain from dilating on these 
evils, to save you from the pain of 
hearing them;' me 2 Cor. xii. C; 
or, (2) 1 1 give you this advice 
to save you from these afflictions' 
The emphatic cyi> (in contrast to 
ol rotovrot) favours the second. 
The old explanation, 1 I allow 
marriage to be lawful, as a con¬ 
descension to your infirmities,’ is 
contrary to the spirit of the 
Apostle. 

29. rouro Sc <pr)pi. Not expla¬ 
natory like Xcyoi 2c tovto in i. 12, 
but for emphasis. 

ovyearaXpiv oc, ‘ short,’ ‘ con¬ 
tracted into a small compass,’—as 
we say, ‘ living many years in 
one.’ Compare Matt. xxvi. 45 : 

‘ The hour is at hand.’ 

tea, i. e. ‘ This is the object 
of the calamities in God’s provi¬ 
dence.’ 

to \oinav may be taken : (I) 
with iva, ‘ that for the future; 
(2) as the nominative to cun, ‘it 
remains that they should be;’ 


(3) with 6 Katfiug ov)'UJTa\]itvoc, 
‘ The time is short for the future ’ 
(i. e. till the Advent). The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, is 

the best. 

30. Kare](ovTec, 1 possessing to 
the full,’ as in 2 Cor. vi. 10 ; and 
as arre'xovin in Matt. vi. 2. 

31. Kara](pw]uvoi, ‘ using to 

excess.’ Compare ix. 18, and see 
also xi. 32. ‘ This,’ says Bengel, 

1 is a true description of Christian 
self-denial. It is not possessed by 
those, qui habent lit qui habcant 
et diu habituri sint.’ 

Xprjirtiai never occurs with an 
accusative in the New Test, ex¬ 
cept in this place; also in clas¬ 
sical Greek only twice (Xen, 
Ages. xi. 11; and a Cretan in¬ 
scription, Bockh Oorp. Inscr. ii. 
400). Hence the true reading 
tov Koapov of A. B. D 1 . F. G. is 
altered to rw kdoyiw in D 3 . E. J. 
K. 

irapuyci yap to ir\tjpa, ‘ for 
the outward scene or 
figure of this world is ‘ The fa¬ 
shion of 
this world 
passeth 
away.’ 


passing [or is to pass] 
away, before the great 
change which shall bring 
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pevoi’ rrapayet yap to rryrjpa tov Kocrpov tovtov, 32 Ocktu 
Se vpa; ap.epLp.vov; elvai. 6 ayapo; pepipva ra tov Kvpiov, 

~ a ’ / ** / 93 c O \ / ^ ' * 

7 toj 5 apecr# TO) Kvpta >• o oe yaprj<ras pepipva ra rou 
Kocrpov, 770/9 apcarj ty) yvvaiKi, teat pepepicrrai . /cat rj 
yvvrj rj ayapos kqX rj napOevos r) ayapos pepipva ra 

“ &p4<rtt. b Mc/tcpurrai ij yvi/i] Kal t\ irapdevos. 


32 for the fasliion of this world passeth away, but I would have 
you without carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that r are of the Lord, how he may please the Lord: 

33 but he that is married careth for the things that are of 

34 the world, how he may please his wife, u and is divided. 
Both the wife who is unmarried and the virgin who is un¬ 
married' careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 


about the restitution of all 
things.’ For the sense see Eev. 
xxi. 1 : ‘And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away.’ The whole 
passage well illustrates the feel¬ 
ing of the early Church, in ex¬ 
pectation of the near approach of 
the Second Advent. For the 
words comp. 2 Esd. xvi. 40—44 : 
perhaps imitated from this : ‘ I 11 
those evils be even as pilgrims 
upon the earth. He that selleth 
let him be as he that fleeth away; 
and he that buyeth as one that 
will lose; he that occupieth 
merchandise as he that hath no 
profit by it; and he that build- 
eth as he that shall not dwell 
therein ; he that soweth as if he 
should not reap ; so, also, he that 
planted the vineyard as he that 
shall not gather the grapes. 
They that marry as they that 
shall get no children; and they 
that marry not as the widowers.’ 
For the actual realisation of this 
by the Christians, comp. Arrian 
(Epict. iv. 7): ‘ The Galileans 
are to their wives and children as 
though they made nothing of 


them, or had them not.’ Also, 
Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. For the 
general sense comp. 2 Kings v. 
2G; Isa. xxiv. 1, 2 ; Ezek. vii. 
12, 13 ; Matt. x. 37. 

32. Se'Aw St. This begins a new 
thought, though immediately 
connected with the preceding, 
like tyio St vfiwv (jitiSoftcu in 
verse 28. 

32. 33, 34. The variation of 
reading and punctuation in this 
passage has more influence on 
the meaning of the text, than in 
any other in the Epistle. The 
best sense is produced by re¬ 
taining (with A. B.) ml after fit- 
/jtpttrrat, and by omitting tj dya- 
pot after yvrt'i (with D. E. F. G. J. 
K.). _ In that case the sense of 
the whole passage (32—34) will 
be : 1 1 wish that you should have 
no worldly anxiety. The un¬ 
married man has indeed anxiety, 
but it is for the cause of Christ; 
but the married man has the 
additional anxiety about worldly 
matters, and the grati¬ 
fication of his wife, and 
is thus divided between 
the interests of Christ and of the 
world. In like manner both the 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 35—37. 


tov Kvplov, Iva Tj ay La [«alj “tw trcopaTi /cal rw nve v- 
pari' 7] 8e yaprjaarra peptpva ra tow xoapov, 7 ra>s 
^apecrrj to av8pi. 35 ro vto 8e npog to vpatv atrrwv C crvp- 
d>opov Xeyaj, ouy tw Bpoyov vp.1v etrt/ 3 aXa>, aXXa Trpos to 
evoypgpov /cat evnapeopov to> xvpup atreptcrTracrTCiJS. £i 

• Kal ovfiaTi ho. 1 irj'cupaTi. b ipcffft. c (Tvfuptpov. A fi/irpifffSpoH. 

holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth 
for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. 

35 And this I speak for your own profit; not that I may cast 
a snare upon you, but for that which is r seemly, and that ye 

36 may attend upon the Lord without distraction. But if any 


married and the unmarried wo¬ 
man have an anxiety to please 
Christ, and be ready for his 
coming; but the married wo¬ 
man has besides the additional 
anxiety to please her husband.’ 
The sense of ptptpiorai thus cor¬ 
responds to its meaning in i. 13, 
i. e. ‘ is distracted ’ (like ytp- 
pt/pdev in Homer, which Eus- 
tath. (on II. i. 189) explains by 
pepl£tirdai), and to aTfpta-urrnoc 
in verse 35, whereas in the Re¬ 
ceived Text and Authorized 
Version, it must bear the harsh 
meaning, ‘ the wife and the un¬ 
married woman are different 
from each other.' The change 
of tense from peptprg to the per¬ 
fect in ptpipiarat may be ac¬ 
counted for by the absence of 
any present form pipi^trai. The 
severity of the condemnation of 
the married state, as if it al¬ 
lowed only of care for the things 
ot this world, is considerably 
mitigated by this reading, which 
ascribes the evil not to its ex¬ 
clusively worldly character, but 
to its division of interests. 

If »/ « yapoc is (with A. B.) re¬ 
tained after yvi r/, the sense will 
then be ‘ the widow.' 

Tischendorf has the mi after 
peptpurrat, but loses the advan¬ 


tage of it by a punctuation simi¬ 
lar to that of the Rec. Text. 

35. This is a qualification (like 
verse 6) to prevent misunder¬ 
standing. 

to vpG>v avr&r crup<p. t 1 this is 
for your own advantage.’ 

ftpbyttv tmftaXto is a metaphor 
taken from hunting (Xen. Ven. 
ii. 5), apparently not from laying a 
trap, but from throwing a lasso ; 
so that the sense here would be 
(not ‘ a snare for your con¬ 
sciences,’ but) 1 a violent neces¬ 
sity on your wills.’ 

tvTrapibpor, pepipva, awepuTKtt- 
arutc. The image conveyed by 
these three words is exactly ex¬ 
pressed by the story in Luke x. 
39—42, of Mary 1 sitting by 
the side of Jesus’feet’ (irafmra- 
fHaatra, comp. Einrdpcdpov), and 
Martha ‘ who was cumbered («- 
pitoKiiro) with much serving,’ 
and ‘ careful (ptpipvp c) about 
many things.’ 

For the use of pipipva for 
1 anxiety,’ see Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
28, 34. 

36. He returns to the more 
especial subject of the unmar¬ 
ried daughters, apparently sug¬ 
gested by the word eva^ppor 
( = to 7rpejrrjr). 

‘ I give this advice with a 
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Si ti s acryrjpoveiv ini rqv napOivov avrov vopl^ee, iav p 
vnipaKpos, /cat ovreos 6<f>elXei. ylvecrdai, 6 dikei noeeiro) • ovy 

c / / 37i a*'' £' > ~ 

ajAapTaveL'yafieLTCiXTav. os oe ecrTTjKev Trj Kapota a vtov 
eSpalos, pi) <r^cot> avdyK-qv, i^ovcriav Be e)(et nepl rod ISlov 
ffeXrjparos, Kal tovto KeKpucev iv Trj(*) /capSta, b Trjptlv ttjv 

“ eSpatos ttJ KapBia,. om. aurou. b HapSia oyrou, tou T-qpeii/. 

(*) Lachm. omits i£f? here on a mistaken belief that it is omitted in B. It is, 
however, both in A. and B., and should be restored. 

r one suppose' that he behaveth himself r unseemly toward his 
virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, 
let him do what he will: he sinneth not, let them marry. 
r But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so 
'judged in his heart, that he will keep his 'own virgin, A will do' 


view to what is becoming; but 
if any father thinks,’ &c. What 
follows may be either, (1) 1 That 
he is behaving unbecomingly to 
his unmarried daughter, by ex¬ 
posing her to the temptations 
to which she is liable from not 
Vicing married ; ’ or, (2) 1 That 
he incurs what is unbecoming, 
by having an unmarried daugh¬ 
ter in his house.’ 

In behalf of the first may be 
urged: (1) The probable sense 
of aayr]govi~t in xiii. 5; (2) 

The temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
viripunfiOQ . . . yauelrwiTav', ( 3 ) 
The greater suitableness of this 
sense with the words ini Ti)r 
napOivov. 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged : (1) The numerous ex¬ 
amples of iiayrifiovuv, in the 
sense of ‘ incurring shame ’ 
quoted in Wetstein; (2) The 
undoubted disgrace which at¬ 
tached to a Jewish (and perhaps 
generally to an Eastern) father, 
from his daughter remaining 
unmarried. See Ecclus. xlii. 
1) : 1 The father waketh for 


the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her 
taketh away sleep: when she is 
young, lest she pass the flower 
of her age 1 (Trupacpaog). And 
it was a Rabbinical saying, 1 Tf 
your daughter be past the mar¬ 
riageable age, release your slave 
to give him to her for a hus¬ 
band.’ 

olirwc d0E('\ti, i. e. ‘ by reason 
of the temptation or sin into 
which she has fallen.’ 

yafuiTbujav , i. e. ‘ the daugh¬ 
ter and her lover.’ 

37. eSpiuoe, of firm charac¬ 
ter, and therefore not swayed by 
apprehensions of this kind.’ 

p ij f\oiv iivayKgv, ‘ under no 
compulsion from his daughter’s 
character or temptations; ’ op¬ 
posed to ofiriac OfpetXei. 

ilovtrlav be e^ei, ‘ but having 
the power of doing what he 
likes, without regard to exter¬ 
nal circumstances.’ 

Trjpeiv, 1 to keep her at home.’ 
The construction of tov rr/pe'iy 
KtKpicev (as in D. G. and Rec. 
Text) is justified by Acts xxvii. 
1. 
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FIRST EI’ISTLE : CHAP. VII. 38—40. 


eavrov irapOevov, Kahi Us l noigcr(L. 38 more ko. 1 6 ''yapltmv 

c TTjVTrapOevov eavrov Ka\co<; voLel, 1 ' xal 6 p.Tj h yapif t (ov upeur- 
(Tov 'iroiTjcrei. 33 yum) Se'Serari i<f> ocrov ypoaov £fj o avrjp 
avrrjs' iav Sc KOLpg0fj o dvrjpf c\.cv0epa etrr iv u> 0e\.ei 
yap.T)0gvai, p.ovov cv Kvpug. paxapiaiTcpa Sc ccttlv kdv 

ourcu peuyj, Kara rrjv cprjv yvioprjV doted) Sc Kaydi irvcvpa. 
Ocov cx iiv ' 

• roie4. b • Om. tV 7t apdfvov 4avrov. 

d d 84. * iroif?. r 848cr<n v6fup. * Add avrrjs. 

33 well. So then lie that giveth A liis own virgin' in marriage 
doeth well, * and he that giveth her not in marriage Gvill do' 

39 better. The wife is bound oA as long as her husband liveth; 
but if her husband be r fallen asleep', she is r free to be married 

40 to whom she will, only in the Lord. But she is happier if 
she so abide, after my judgment: and / ‘also think' that I 
have the Spirit of God'. 

The whole tone of this pas¬ 
sage is determined by the as¬ 
sumption (natural in Greek and 
Jewish society) that the daugh¬ 
ter, whilst yet in her father’s 
house, had no will of her own in 
the matter; he was entirely re¬ 
sponsible for her, and hence the 
application to him of some ex¬ 
pressions (as in 37), which seem 
properly only applicable to her. 

See Grotius, ad h. loc. 

39. One more question re¬ 
mains : ‘ Whether widows are 
to marry again 7 ’ Here we have 


the germ of the metaphor in 
Horn. vii. 1—G ; from which 
later copyists have inserted rdyif, 
omitted in A. B. D 1 . F. 

iv evpla, ‘ as in communion 
with Christ: ’ referring especi¬ 
ally to marrying a Christian 
husband. 

40. Socw, 1 1 trust.’ 
eayio. 1 1, as well as other 
brethren.’ This he adds to give 
weight to his advice, ns having 
the authority of the Spirit, though 
not supported by any direct say¬ 
ing of our Lord. Cp. ver. 25. 


P ahanihask or Ctur. VII 1 — 40. 

In answer to the questions o f your letter I reply: 

I. That the sinyle state is best. Bat with the following 
qualifications: 

(1.) That, because of the numerous temptations to sin, mar¬ 
riage is good for all who cannot control their passions. 

(2.) That for the same reason married persons should not 
separate from each other, except on great and solemn occasions, 
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for a time; and against complete separation there is an express 
prohibition recorded from Christ himself, implying that, if a 
separation should have taken place, the parties arc not at 
liberty to marry again. 

( 3 .) That in the case of marriages between heathens and 
Christians, for which no express command has been left by 
Christ, but for which I speak with Apostolical authority, the 
heathenism of one of the parties is no reason for separation 
(i except where the continuance of the union would lead to dis¬ 
cord), on the ground: (a.) That family ties with a Christian 
consecrate to God's service, and so unite together those who in 
themselves are of different religions, (b.) That there is a 
general presumption (on which I act not only at Corinth but 
everywhere ) in favour of remaining in the same outward cir¬ 
cumstances as those in which we were when converted to 
Christianity. This rule applies not only to nttirriage, but to 
every condition of life; for example, to the two greatest dif¬ 
ferences of station which can be conceived, the great national 
distinction of Jew and Gentile, and the great social distinction 
of slave and free. In the first, remember that, whether Jew or 
Gentile, in both states you can keep the true commandments of 
God. In the second, remember that, whether slave or free, you 
must never lose the true spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 

II. In answer to your second question, about the duty of 
giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it is again a 
case on which no express command has been left by Christ. 
But I venture again myself to reply ivith Apostolical autho¬ 
rity :— 

( 1 .) That the single state is best: (a.) On account of the 
impending distress, which ought not, indeed, to dissolve existing 
tics, but is a reason against your forming neto ties amidst the 
approaching dissolution of all human relations; (b.) On ac¬ 
count of the new cares which the married state imposes, and 
which are especially unsuitable when we ought all to be looking 
with undivided attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2.) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Christian 
decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter is to be 
allowed to marry. 

III. Widows had better not marry again, but they may. 
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FIRST EFISTLE. 


The Apostle’s View of Celibacy. 


In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celibacy, it is 
necessary to remember that we have here only half, as it were, 
of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this passage stood alone in 
the New Testament, we might then be justified in taking it as 
an absolute preference of the single to the married state. But, 
inasmuch as there are other passages 1 which speak of marriage 
not only without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 
is obvious that the passage before us must be understood as 
The Apo- ex P ress i n g only one side of the truth. 2 And it is also 
stle’s view clear that of the two, it is this passage which must be 

as here qualified and corrected by the others, not vice versa, 

given not / * . j' . * 

his whole inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the answer 

view. of a particular question put to him under particular 
circumstances ; in the others he is speaking without reserve on 
the general duties of a Christian life, and in Eph. v. 22—33 the 
marriage state, so far from being spoken of as a state of defilement 
or inferiority, represents the highest communion of which human 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. This 
conclusion, to which we should arrive, even before a considera¬ 
tion of the passage in detail, is greatly strengthened by such a 
consideration. The preference of celibacy, although stated 
absolutely at first (vii. 1, 7, 8), is afterwards expressly founded 
on the impending calamities of the time (vii. 26—31), and, ap¬ 
parently in connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32—35). In one instance, 
that of the recommendation to widows not to marry (vii. 8,40), 
we have in a later Epistle a precept, 3 by which this very 
recommendation is expressly reversed ; and, whilst there is no 
trace in this passage of any belief in the superior sanctity or 
purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition of marriage on that 
ground is elsewhere 4 classed among the signs of a false and 
dangerous system. 


1 Col. iii. 18, 10; Eph. v. 22— 
33; Ileb. xiii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 1—7 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 

2 Bengel:—“ Ssepe Apostoli in 

Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus 
Paulua aemel, nec eponte eua, aed in- 

terrogatua effilibatum euadet, iilque 


Icnissime.” With the exception of 
the Inst clause, which is an over¬ 
statement of the case, this ia a fair 
summary of the whole argument. 

3 Such ia the probable sense of 
rfwvlpoc in 1 Tim. v. 14. 

4 1 Tim. iv. 1—3. 
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And further, that the Apostle’s view was not identical noth 
the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries Diff( . lTllt 
later, is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there from later 
is no portion of the Epistles where the hand of later ascet ' c ' sm - 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the text to 
their own notions, is more clearly visible. It is sufficient to 
refer to the notes, showing the alteration of tr^oXdoTjre to 
cand r/re to avvepynjods, and the addition of vrja-reia, 
in vii. 5 ; the alteration of pepepia-Tai in vii. 34, and perhaps 
of t r)v 6<pst\ijv in vii. 3 ; also the obviously strained interpre¬ 
tations of tcaXov in vii. 1, of ’yvcoprjv in 25, of EvzaTwaav in 26, 


and of tfrsiSopai in 28. 

Again, his preference must be taken with three strong quali¬ 
fications : First, it is evident that the Apostle’s Q ua iiH e d _ 

peculiar temperament, which he himself describes I. As being 
(vii. 7) as favourable to celibacy, has here found ^Vof'liis" 
its natural expression. If according to the Jewish natural tem- 
story 1 of his early affection for the High Priest’s P aamcnt - 
daughter, he had ever entertained the intention of marriage, it 
had been long abandoned; and he was now distinguished from 
his brethren (ix. 5, 6) as the only unmarried Apostle. But 
he never confounds his individual peculiarity with Christianity 
itself. Ilis whole language indicates the struggle between the 
two. lie warns us that it is he who speaks, and not Christ. 
He claims for his recommendation no higher authority than 
what the reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, the im¬ 
pending calamities which, though not here expressly ^ Aa 
stated to be the precursors of the end of the world, given in 
were then generally understood so to be ; and this “P f:cta ; 

6 . J e ii tlon of tho 

brings us to a point on which we are iorewarned by end of the 
Christ Himself, that even Apostles might be in error, world - 
for ‘ of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifications 
arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual ad- m. As 
vantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed given with- 


1 Epiph. adv. Hier. xxx. 16. It could not, by the Jewish law, have 
has been argued (though without been a member of the Sanhedrin, 

sufficient ground to bring convic- (See Conybeare and Howson, Life 

tion), that St. 1’aul must have been of St. Paul, yol. i. p. 9. 1 ), 2nd ed. 
once the father of a family, else he 
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out regard themselves. To a certain extent, the highest form of 
nil j!u r ”' 0 Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of 
posesof man and wife for high moral purposes; and the same 
marriage. m | )e sa | ( ] „f SO me of the Jewish man'iages re¬ 
corded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. But even 
in these the sterner rather than the gentler affections were 
called forth; and, in the Greek and Eastern provinces gene¬ 
rally, marriage was little more than what the Apostle describes 
it, good only as preventing worse evils. The rule laid down 
by the Koran, 1 probably for the same reason, resembles that of 
the Apostle. We have seen that his denunciations of Greek 
wisdom must not be extended, without qualification, to that 
higher philosophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists and 
rhetoricians. In like manner, his denunciations of marriage 
must not be extended, without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of the com¬ 
bination of the Teutonic and Christian elements, and produced 
a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s view, as the free 
commonwealths of modern Europe, or the growth of Christian 
art, philosophy, and literature. 

But, while thus distinguishing between a general rule and 
Conclu- a particular recommendation, there is, doubtless, a 
sions. preference accorded to celibacy; and taking this pre¬ 
ference as it stands, two practical inferences may be deduced 
from the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains:— 
First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Christian, as 
I. Sanction well as in political life, under which the ordinary rules 
of extra- 0 f right or of expediency may be suspended or super- 
exceptions seded by a higher claim. The Apostolical preference 
under ex- of a single life in consequence of the then impending 
nary c'ir- calamities still holds good in analogous circumstances ; 
cumstan- and what is here confined to the question of marriage 
may, under such circumstances, be considered to apply 
to all other domestic and social ties. Philosophical historians 
have truly felt that the monastic system was-to a great extent 
excused, if not justified, by the fact that it originated in an age 
when it seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the ex¬ 
isting fabric of society. An absolute dictatorship, whether of 
pope, or bishop, or emperor, has often been defended on the 


1 Koran, iv. 20; lx. 10—12. 
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ground that it met the emergencies of a crisis of danger and 
transition. The enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy in the 
middle ages, doubtless, in part arose from the just instinct that, 
they would else have sunk into an hereditary feudal caste. 
No one can deny that domestic ties must occasionally be severed 
by extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious. All these 
are instances of the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which the Apostolical advice teaches us not to condemn at 
once, even though it may seem at variance with the broader 
principles of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which call for 
such measures is a matter to be determined in each particular 
case. It is enough that this passage exhibits one example, and 
sanctions the natural feeling which, in times of great excite¬ 
ment or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed but 
commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a celebrated instance 
of a similarly emphatic preference of celibacy, on precisely 
similar grounds, not of abstract right, but of special expediency, 
in the well-known speech of our great Protestant Queen, when 
she declared that ‘ England was her husband,’ and ‘ all 
Englishmen her children,’ and that she ‘ desired no higher 
character or fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted 
to posterity, than this inscription engraved on her tomb¬ 
stone, “ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
Queen.” ’ 1 

Secondly, over and above this direct and immediate lesson, 
there is also the more general truth, implied indeed n. Ob- 
in most parts of the New Testament, but seldom stated 
so expressly as in this passage, that the practice of the not of the 
highest duties of Christianity is compatible with every of 
station and condition of life that is not in itself un- me nda- 0m 
lawful. If even the degraded state of slavery be con- in¬ 
sistent with the cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
if even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile may be 
regarded as alike compatible with the true service of God, then 
in all other states of life equally the spirit of Apostolic injunc¬ 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they seem most 
disregarded. Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained 


1 Ilume’s Hist of England, vol. v. p. IB. 
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in the married as well as in the single state ; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty; our 
nearness to God depends not on our desertion of one religious 
community for another - , but on our keeping His command¬ 
ments in whatever religious community His providence has 
placed us, whether circumcision or uncircumcision. 

. . . there are souls that seem to dwell 

Above this earth—so rich a spell 

bloats round their steps, where'er they move, 

From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 

Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 

Nor in the stream the source forget, 

If prompt to quit the bliss they Imow, 

Following the Lamb where'er He go, 

By purest pleasure unbeguiled 
To idolise or wife or child ; 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round Plis throne. 

There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of th' everlasting chime ; 

Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repent 1 


1 The Christian Year: Wednesday before Easter, and St. Matthew’s day. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continued). 

The Sacrificial Feasts of the Heathens. 

Chap. VIII. 1-XI. 1. 

The subject of the three following Chapters, which is con¬ 
tinuous though interrupted by digressions, appears to be, like 
that of the previous Chapter, an answer to one of the questions 
sent to him by the Corinthian Church, namely, whether it was 
lawful for Christians to join in the sacrificial feasts of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly any 
interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest practical statement 
difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the of tlle Con- 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of cir- ro ' ersy ' 
cumcision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con¬ 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes has 
been to the converts of India. The act of sacrifice amongst 
all ancient nations, was an act not merely of religious wor¬ 
ship, but of social life. In most cases, only a part of the 
victim was consumed as an offering to the god; the rest fell 
to the portion of the priests, or was given as a banquet to 
the poor, or was sold again in the market for common food, 
either by the priests, or by such sacrificers as could not afford 
or did not wish to undergo the expense of the whole victim. 1 
Hence most public entertainments, and many private meals, 
were more or less remotely the accompaniments of sacrifice ; 
most animals killed for butchers’ meat had fallen by the hand 
of the. sacrificer: the very word for ‘ feast ’ in the Hebrew 
language (nil) was identical with ‘ sacrifice,’ and from thence 
in Hellenistic Greek, the -word originally used for ‘killing in 
sacrifice’ (3vclv) was diverted to the general .signification of 
‘ killing,’ as in the well known passage ‘ Rise, Peter, kill 
( Svuov ) and eat’ (Acts x. 13). This identification of sacri¬ 
fice and feast was carried to the highest pitch amongst the 
Greeks. ‘ Sacrifices ’ are enumerated by Aristotle (Eth. viii. 
9, § 5) and Thucydides (ii. 38) amongst the chief means of 
social enjoyment; and, in this later age of Greece, it may well 

1 See Ileydenreich, ad loc. 
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be conceived that the religious clement was even still more 
entirely thrown into the shade by ihc festive character of the 
meal which followed. The feasts which take place amongst 
the lower orders in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed 
in the great national bull-fights (‘ Fiesta dos Toros ’), afford a 
good illustration of the practice. At Corinth the conquerors 
in the Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people, 
immediately after the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Posidon. 1 
That these banquets often took place in temples appears from 
the stories which relate how Claudius and Yitellius, in their 
ungovernable greediness, rushed in from the streets to partake 
of the feasts round the altar. 2 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the diversity 
of views which must have sprung up in the Gentile Churches. 
On the one hand, the mass of the Christian converts would 
attach no importance to the act of feasting on sacrificial food: 
it was, they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony that had furnished its occasion or ma¬ 
terials was not essentially connected; and, even if it were, 
there could still have been no religious significance in joining a 
rite which, from the very nature of the case, was to them abso¬ 
lutely without meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupu¬ 
lous Jewish converts would shrink from any contact -with the 
pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the main points of 
dispute between the rigid Karaites and laxer interpreters, and 
extended not only to sacrificial victims, but to sacrificial wine, 
garments worn by heathen priests, wood from idolatrous 
gardens or groves. To offer ‘ polluted bread ’ upon the altar 
of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7—12), the good 
example of Daniel (i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10, 11), and the evil 
example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 2; Ps. cvi. 28). 
The flesh which had once been offered to a heathen divinity 
could never, they would urge, be fit for a Christian meal; to 
use it even in ordinary circumstances would be an encourage¬ 
ment of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the 
banquets which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, 
and on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one of the 
complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his argument with 


1 Grotius, nil Joe. 


2 Sueton. Claud, c. 33,44 ; Vi tell. c. 13. 
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Justin , 1 that many who were called Christians ate things 
offered to idols, and said that there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose is ob¬ 
vious. Closely as the whole social life of the ancient world 
was interwoven with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the Christian society 
with its heathen neighbours; and, in fact, involved all the 
similar, though more complicated, questions discussed in the 
four first centuries of the Christian Church, respecting the 
lawfulness of attending on the spectacles, or receiving the 
honours, of the Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although 
the chief, is not the only passage in which the point is discussed. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we see the excess to which the 
scruples of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch 
of abstaining altogether from animal food 2 , as, in the Nicolai- 
tanes 3 of the Apocalyptic Churches, we see the excess of the 
indifferentist party, who plunged without restraint into all the 
pollutions, moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied ; and it was to obviate the scandal oc¬ 
casioned by these differences, that, in the decree passed by the 
assembly of Jesusalem a short time before this Epistle was 
written, the first condition imposed on the Gentile converts 
was abstinence from ‘ meats offered to idols .’ 4 

Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian Church. 
In Chap. vi. 12—14, the Apostle had already pointed out the 
distinction, which some of his converts appear to have over¬ 
looked, between the ceremonial pollution of the sacrificial food 
and the moral pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to 
answer the question more directly and more generally. 


1 Ilial. cum Tryplioae, p. 253. 
5 Rom. xiv. 2, 21. 


3 Rev. ii. 14, 15. 

4 Acts xv. 20. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS. 
General Warning. 

VIII. 1 Ilepl Si tuiv elSciiXoffvTcoy olSafiev on Travres yvoiatv 
I Now as touching things offered r in sacrifice' unto idols we 


VIII. 1. It is evident that here, 
as elsewhere in this Epistle, he 
chiefly addresses, not the scrupu¬ 
lous, but the unscrupulous portion 
of his hearers; not the party of 
Kephas, but of himself or of 
Apollos. From this section of 
his converts he seems to quote the 
language by which they defended 
their freedom of practice ; appro¬ 
priating it, after his manner, to 
himself, and to a certain extent 
adopting and strengthening it 
(verses 1—6). For similar cases 
of this identification of himself 
with his readers, see iv. 6, Rom. 
vii. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, the 
construction of its particular por¬ 
tions is, as usual in these cases, 
greatly entangled, and has been 
variously put together. The fol¬ 
lowing on the whole seems most 
probable:— 

(1) -rccp'i ft tuv eiStuXoffvro/r, 
‘ now concerning things offered to 
idols,’ is merely the statement of 
the subject, as in vii. I, irtpl ce t2v 
typayf/are /ini \ and vii. 25, wepi ii 
7WV Trupdivuti' ; and xii. 1 , tt epi Se 

TU)V TTrt ViiilTUCUtV, 

(2) oidapev art iruyTCQ yvwtTty 

‘ we are sure that we all 
have knowledge, 1 is the expression 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in the first 


instance as his own statement of 
the case. (Compare in verses 
10, 11, 1 thou that hast know¬ 
ledge,’ ‘ thy knowledge ’). It 
was true of those who made the 
claim, that they all had know¬ 
ledge ; it was also in a certain 
sense true of all Christians, as he 
proceeds to explain in the 5th and 
6th verses, that by the very pro¬ 
fession of the Christian faith they 
all might be expected to have this 
knowledge. But as in vi. 12, he 
had been obliged to put a limita¬ 
tion on the general truth, ‘ All 
things are lawful for me,’ so here 
he is obliged to put a similar limi¬ 
tation on ‘ All have knowledge.’ 
This limitation is introduced, first, 
by the abrupt disclaimer of the 
inference which he saw might be 
drawn from the Corinthian state¬ 
ment ; distinguishing between the 
effects of knowledge and of love, 
and the nature of true and false 
knowledge (2, 3); secondly, by 
discarding altogether the formula 
‘ All have knowledge,’ and be¬ 
ginning the sentence over again 
in verse 4, so as to express the 
same sense in clearer language: 
and, thirdly, by the direct state¬ 
ment in verse 7, that ' there is 
not in all that knowledge ;’ a cor¬ 
rection which is an obvious in¬ 
stance of the mode in which the 
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e^o/xe v. 7] yvwcris <f>v<Tiol,r) Se aydtrq OLKoho/xeZ 2 ei Vis So/cei 
b eyvcoKevcuTi, ovirci> eyvoi Ka9co s Sei yvwvat. ‘ 3 el Se r is ay ana. 

» ei 54 t is. b fiSet/ai ti, ouSewco ovdev eyvonce. 

know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 

2 but r love edifieth. OK If any r one think that he knoweth any 

3 thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know: but if 


truths of Scripture are often set 
forth by the union of two apparent 
contradictions. 

Thiv eidw\ot)vTu}k=TU)P aXiayrj- 

fiarujv tuiv elhwXoiv, Acts xv. 20 ; 
and the phrase conveys the same 
sense as is afterwards expanded 
into 7repi rife /3 pexreiiie tHjv eicwXo- 
duriiir in verse 4. 

»/ ■yi'wins. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by the 
abruptness of the interruption. 
The knowledge of which he 
speaks is not secular knowledge 
as distinguished from Divine or 
theological, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love — 
knowledge by itself, as distin¬ 
guished from knowledge of Di¬ 
vine things with love. Bengel: 

‘ Scicntia tantum dicit, “ Omnia 
mihi licent.” Amor addit, “ Sed 
omnia non expediunt.” ’ It is the 
same contrast that is to be drawn 
out more at length in Chap. xiii.; 
but as there he is led to speak of 
it chiefly by insisting on the su¬ 
periority of active usefulness to 
spiritual ecstasies, so here he is 
led to speak of it by insisting on 
the superiority of that love which 
shows a regard to the consciences 
of others, over that knowledge 
which rests satisfied in its own 
enlightened insight into the folly 
‘ Know- of human superstition, 
ledge puff- ‘ Knowledge such as 
et h up.’ this may indeed ex¬ 
pand and enlarge the mind; but 
it is by mere inflation, as of a 
bubble, which bursts and vanishes 


away (<pvmo~i). Love alone suc¬ 
ceeds in building up an edifice 
(oiKoBofieT), tier above tier, solid 
alike in its superstructure and in 
its basis, so as to last for ever.’ 
Comp. iii. 9. 

2. As pretended 1 wisdom ’ 
(iroipia) was the chief source of 
the factions or schisms of the 
Corinthian Church, so pretended 
‘ knowledge ’ ( yi'Qirie ) was the 
chief source of its scandals ; and 
accordingly he still proceeds to 
enlarge on the contrast which he 
had set forth in verse 1 : ‘ And 
after all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge; if there be 
any one who thinks that he has 
a knowledge of the Divine nature, 
and may therefore act as freely 
as he likes about the empty folly 
of the heathen sacrifices, he ought 
to remember that he knows no¬ 
thing yet, in this life, as it really 
requires to be known. 

t’i ric finKu. Compare, for the 
turn of the expression, Gal. vi. 
3 : ti yap SoKei rtf livin' n, /ojri r 
air, Qpevairarif tavror. 1 Tim. vi. 
3 : ti ne eTtpoSibattk-uXu . . . tetu- 

(pfdrai. 

oibrw, ‘ not yet,’ i. e. ‘ not in 
the infirmities of this mortal 
state.’ Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12 : 
‘ now wc see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part; but then 
I shall know even as also I am 
known.’ 

3. ‘ If any one love God ’ (rdv 
■5 eoi'). From the love of man 
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tov Otbv, ovroi eyvaxjTai vn avrov. i nepl Trjs fipcocrecos ovu 
twv elSiiiXoOvTav otSapev on oi/Seu elSaikov iv Kocrpep, Kau 


4 imy r onc love God, the same is known by Him. As touching 
therefore the eating of ° things ° offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world, and 


—which must, be the sense of ayciir q 
in verse 1 (see xiii. 1)—he passes 
insensibly in verse 2 to the love of 
God, partly because God is the 
implied, though not expressed, 
subject of the previous clause, 
partly because lie is the only 
worthy and adequate object of 
Christian love. (1) For the con¬ 
nexion of knowledge and love, see 
1 John iv. 7, 8: * every one that 
loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God; he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is 
love.’ He substitutes ‘ is known 
of Him,’ for ‘knows Him,' to 
express that man can, in this life, 
hardly be said, in any sense, to 
know God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of His knowledge, 
which in itself implies that we 
are brought into so close a rela¬ 
tion with Him, as to be the object 
of His care and love, and ulti¬ 
mately, therefore, to know Him. 
Bengel : ‘ Cognitionem passi- 

vam sequitur cognitio activa (cf. 
xiii. 12). Egregia mefalepsis — 
cognitus est, adeoque cognovit.’ 
(2) For this identification of God’s 
knowledge with His love, com¬ 
pare Exod. xxxiii. 17 : ‘ thou hast 
iound grace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name.’ Also John 
x. 3 : ‘ He calleth his own sheep by 
name.' (3) For the identification 
of God's knowledge of man with 
man’s knowledge of God, comp, 
the similar blending of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God in 
Rom. viii. 15, 1G ; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 
also John x. 15, ‘as the Father 


knoweth Me, even so know I 
the Father;’ and (4) for the gene¬ 
ral turn of the whole expression, 
as implying that every part of 
our redemption, but especially 
our knowledge of God, is more 
properly His act than ours: 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, ‘ then I shall 
know, even as also I am known ’ 
(vn0we kTctyvwoftyv') ; Gal. iv. 9, 

‘ Now, having known God, or, 
rather, having been knoivn by 
Him ;’ Phil. iii. 12, 1 If I may 
apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended (rariXiipipOrir) by 
Christ.' For the unexpected sub¬ 
stitution of one thought and word 
for another, see ix. 17, x. 18. 

4. our resumes the sentence 
broken off at >) yvwmc. Compare 
ovvep^opivwv owe, xi. 20. 

ovkkv etbatXov iv nbaput. The 
context of ovSe'ts 3toc and the po¬ 
sition of iv ko opa would lead us 
to take obbkv not for 1 nihil,’ but 
for ‘ nullum,’ and translate 
‘ there is no such thing as an 
idol (i. e. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.’ But as the word 
ttSuXov (idol) can hardly be used 
in this abstract sense in Greek 
any more than in English, and as 
in x. 19 it is not so much the 
non-existence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, it is 
on the whole better to adopt the 
more common interpretation, 1 an 
idol is nothing,—has no strength 
and no meaning in any part of 
the universe; its existence is 
confined to the mere image in 
the temple, and has no further 
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oti ovSew deos* el ju/tj els' 5 Kal yap el nep elcrlv A eyo- 
pevoi deol eiTe ev obpavy ene ini b yrjs, wcnrep elcriv 
6eol noWol Kal KvpiOL itoWol, 6 [aXA’] r)plv els deos 6 


* &ebs «T epos. 


’ T7 is yi)s. 


s that there is no A God hut One: for though there be that 
are called gods whether in heaven or r on earth, as there be gods 
6 many and lords many, r yet to us there is but one God the 


influence elsewhere.’ This agrees 
with the use of the word in the 
LXX. as a translation of ‘ lililim,’ 
i. e. ‘ nothings,’ the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
(Ps. xcvii. 7 ; Hab. ii. 18, &c.). 
See also Isa. xli. 24, and the Rab¬ 
bis, as quoted on this passage by 
Wetstein. 

cat on -&£ 0 £ et jui/ tig. 

This, whatever be the meaning 
of the previous clause, is not so 
much an addition to it, as an ex¬ 
planation of it, which is further 
expanded in verse 5. The phrase 
itself is from the Pentateuch, 
passim. 

5. 1 For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseology 
there are, in different parts of the 
universe, to be found many who 
bear the name, some of Gods, 
some of Lords, yet with Chris¬ 
tians it is not so. They acknow¬ 
ledge but One to whom the 
title of God is properly due, 
namely, the Universal Father; 
and One alone to whom the title 
of Lord is properly due, namely, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

In this passage the actual ex¬ 
istence of the heathen divinities 
is neither affirmed nor denied, 
but lelt in obscurity. He asserts 
only that the vast hierarchy of 
divinities which met their ears 
and eyes, in the common parlance 
and customs of Greece and Asia, 
ranging from the heights of 


Olympus down to the caves and 
streams of Grecian valleys, im¬ 
posing as it might be, had for 
Christians no practical import¬ 
ance. They had but one Su¬ 
preme Source and Centre of the 
universe, on whom they had 
been taught to look, not as a 
mere name, but as a loving 
Father ; and with Him, One Su¬ 
preme Controller of the universe, 
no dim hero of distant ages or 
remote influence of planetary 
regions, but Jesus Christ, living 
in their own times, almost within 
their own knowledge. The hea¬ 
then dwelt in a world of compli¬ 
cated shadows; Christians lived 
in a tvorld of simple realities. 

Xeyoptvot. ‘ Called by the 
name of gods ’ (see 2 Thess. ii. 
4). The word conveys a certain 
sense of unreality, like Aoyoi, Ae- 
yeiv, in Aristotle, Ethics, vii. 9, x. 
9 : ‘ mere words.’ 

‘In heaven or on earth;’ 
divisions of the world, and al¬ 
luding to the supposed habita¬ 
tions of the pagan divinities; 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 
usual divisions in Greece be¬ 
tween the 0£<a ’OKvpnwi and 0eo! 
im-^Ooyioi, and at Rome between 
the Dii majores and Dii mi- 
nores. 

< jjtnrep etatv Seot 7roAAol vat rv- 
ptoi iroAAot. The stress is on 
7toAA of, ‘ many.' 1 If there are 
those who bear the name of gods, 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VIII. 7, 8. 


Trarrjp, ov tcl tt dvra kol'l 7]pels els a vtov, Kal els Kvpios 
’Irterovs ypecrros, Si’ ov ra navra xal Ttuels Si’ avrov. 7 aW 
ovk ev nacrw i] yvaicris ■ Tives oer p crvvrjOeLa. eeos aprirov 
elSciXov ojs el8o)X66vTov eerOlovcriv, Kal rj GrweiSijcris avraiv 


1 ouvciti'fiaei r ov *t6u>\ov ?a»s Apri. 


Father, of whom are all things and we r for Him ; and one Lord 
7 Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and we by Him. How- 
beit there is not in r all that knowledge ; r but some r *by inter¬ 
course with' the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered r in 


as, in fact, there are many who do 
so.’ 

ku/iio i, 1 lords,’ is added, partly 
for the sake of the full antithesis, 
in the next verse, of tic Kvpws, 
partly to exhaust the whole no¬ 
menclature of the pagan divini¬ 
ties, Kvpio c being the Greek cor¬ 
relative of the Syrian ‘ Baal,’ 
which is the usual title of the 
false divinities in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It also may have refer¬ 
ence to such expressions as ‘ God 
of gods, and Lord of lords ’ 
(Deut. x. 17) ; ‘ O Lord our God, 
other lords besides Thee have had 
dominion over us ’ (Isai. xxvi. 
13); where ‘ Adonai ’—usually 
employed in reference to Jeho¬ 
vah — is used for false ‘ lords,’ 
as Kvpioe here. If it points to 
anything specific in the Greek 
mythology, it would be to the 
heroes or demi-gods, such as 
Hercules. 

6. fyuis, ‘ to us,’ ‘ in our judg¬ 
ment as Christians, whatever 
others may hold.’ 

For the distinction between the 
ideas of 1 Father ’ and ‘ Lord,’ 
as applied respectively to God 
and to Christ, compare the salu¬ 
tations of all the Epistles, and 
especially xv. 24. The preposi¬ 
tions e’i and tie, as applied to the 
Father, in contrast with hit, as 
applied to Christ, represent the 


Father as the original source and 
ultimate object of all things, 
Christ as the instrument by 
which they came into existence. 
See John i. 3 ; Heb. i. 2, 3; Col. i. 
16. In the last of these passages, 
the expression ‘for Him ’ (tic ai>- 
Tor), which is here used to express 
the relation of man to the Father, 
is there applied to Christ alone. 
In Korn. xi. 36, all three are ap¬ 
plied equally to God. 

7. Thus far St. Paul had stated 
the reasons for regarding the sa¬ 
crificial feasts as matters of indif¬ 
ference, by giving an account of 
the knowledge which all Chris¬ 
tians might be supposed to have. 
Now begins the antithesis to the 
sentence, in the statement of the 
reverse side of the question—the 
practical difficulties, instead of 
the ideal perfection of the Church ; 
inasmuch as the knowledge (»; 
yvwtrit;) which lie has just de¬ 
scribed as properly belonging to 
all Christians, is not actually found 
in all. 

TT\ tJVWldtlg . . . tvv tibtjXvv. 
Lachtnann’s reading of trvvijBtiq, 
which is supported by A. B. 
would be ‘ by familiar inter¬ 
course.’ But it may have been a 
correction of ovvubijtTti, awtiSrt- 
in D. E. F. G. J. The an. 
strange use of the word irwcioj)- 
(r ic might be explained by the 
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acrOevrjsovcra po\vver<u. 6 /3pa>paSe rjpdqov^TrapaaTyjcreL toj 
8ea> • ovre h idv prj <f>dya>p.ev,iTept,crcrevop.ev, ovre idu' <f>dycD- 

4 7fapl(TTT}(Tt. b o(jtc yap iav <pdya>/X€V. * iav fiTj. 

Laclim. Ed. 1. oCrc idv (ify <pdyo)ji€v, vcrrtpovfitOa, otfre iav <paywp.ev, it epuraevofitv. 


sacrifice' unto idols; and their conscience being weak is defiled. 
8 But meat r Mvill not commend us' to God: °* neither if we eat 
*not, are we the better, neither if we eat, oA are we the worse. 


Apostle’s turn for etymological 
argument. The idea of ‘know¬ 
ledge ’ under various expres¬ 
sions, nlSa, clScvai, &c., runs 
through this passage (viii. 1, 2, 
4, 7, 10, 12), and thus the com¬ 
pound avvtiSriaig might be used, 
as occupying a middle position 
between our words 1 conscious¬ 
ness ’ and ‘ conscience,’ some¬ 
what in the sense in which we 
speak of ‘ conscious guilt or in¬ 
nocence.’ Thus here it would 
be 1 a conscious awe of the idol,’ 
as in 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘ a conscious 
awe of God,’ like aiSwc in classical 
Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann, with B. D. E. F. G. 
places f'uc apn between avrcibpaci 
and mu e lcw\ov, the Received 
Text, with A. J. places it be¬ 
tween ti^wXou and we etVwXoduror. 
The former is probably correct, 
and, if so, is an instance of the 
violent transposition of words 
which often breaks up the order of 
St. Paul’s sentences. (See note 
on verse 11.) The sense would 
be the same in both ; ‘ eat even 
at the present moment.’ 

aaQivtic olo-a would more pro¬ 
perly be dtrflei'wr o vtwv, and pro¬ 
bably arises from the Apostle’s 
tendency to personify all the 
feelings he describes. aadcrcje 
is (not ‘ giving way to temp¬ 
tation,’ like aKparijg, but) ‘ ill 
instructed,’ ‘not attained to 
full Christian strength.’ Comp. 


Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1. For the ge¬ 
neral idea as contrasted with 
‘edification,’ or ‘perfection,’ see 
Eph. iv. 13—16. 

fw\vvirai, ‘is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in. a stronger 
conscience.’ Comp, tvktovtcc, in 
verse 12. 

8. (ipwpa Sc, k. t. X. ‘ The 
whole question of food is in itself 
absolutely indifferent.’ This is 
an objection to the scruples just 
mentioned, although stated so 
generally as to meet the en¬ 
lightened objector also, and is 
parallel to the statement about 
circumcision and uncircumcision 
in vii. 19. Compare Matt. xv. 
17, and (apparently in reference 
to the same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 
13, ‘meats for the belly and 
the belly for meats;’ and Rom. 
xiv. 17, ‘the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink;’ where, 
as here, the primary thought is 
that there is no religious excel¬ 
lence in abstaining from food. 
This meaning is still more 
strongly brought out in the order 
of iav ju») 0a ywfiEv, TTEpHTfTEvofxer, 
and iav (payu>fjev } barEpov/iEBa, in 
A 2 . D. E. F. G. J. which Lach¬ 
mann lias adopted in his second 
edition, against A 1 . B. which 
read iav [ifj (payaifjev, varepov - 
/itdn, ovte iav tyayiofiEV irepto- 
atvopiEV. 

ou 7rapaarrf<TEtj 1 will not bring 
us near to God.’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE: ClIAr. VIII. 9—13. 


fiev, vcrTepovpeOa. 9 / 3 XeVeTe Se prj ircus 17 i^ovcria vpa>v avr-rj 
npocrKoppa yivrjTa 1 rots a acrfievecrLV. 10 iav yap ns 18 rj [crej 
top eyovra yvaicnviv elScoXeico KaraKeipevou, ovyl 17 arweihr)- 
oris airrov acrOevovs ovtos oLKoSopr/drjcreTai els to ra elScoX. 6 - 
ffvra iaQLtiv; 11 b a7 ToWvTai yap 6 acrOeva\v iv rf) o~fj yvi wtm, 

“ a<T0(vov<riv. b Kal arroAoTai & i<T 0 . ade\<pbs Ini rf) ffp yvcvffCi, Si’ 6v Xpiards. 

9 But r look lest by any means this r power of your’s become 

10 a stumblingblock to them that are weak. For if any r one 
see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak be r edified 

11 to eat those things which are offered r in sacrifice' to idols ? 
*For “he that is weak ^perishes through thy knowledge—“the 


9. /3\tVire (St. ‘ But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be¬ 
ware.’ Here, as in verses 1—6, 
the objections, though appro¬ 
priated by St. Paul, are more or 
less understood to come from the 
Corinthians. 

i£ov<ria, ‘ right,’ refers to the 
phrase xar-u pot tfttrrt, vi. 12. 

10. tr eicwXei'w varaKtlfitvov, 

‘ enjoying a sacrificial feast in 
the precincts of a temple.’ tllui- 
Xeioi' is only used by Jewish 
writers, apparently to avoid de¬ 
signating heathen temples by the 
sacred word vade, used to express 
the temple of Jerusalem. (1 Macc. 
i. 47, x. 83.) It is a kind of 
parody on the names of temples as 
derived from the divinities to 
which they are dedicated, Bqtrtlov, 
'lipaiov, &c. 

varavtipevov, 1 lying,’ the usual 
word for presence at a feast, taken 
from the practice of dining in a 
recumbent posture. 

oicocopi)0q<rerai, which else¬ 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad sense, 
with a kind of irony : 1 He will 
have made an advance, but in 
■the school, not of good, but of 
evil.’ Calvin : ‘ ruinosa a;dificatio,’ 
It is used in a bad sense in Ma- 


lachi iii. 15, avoivobopovvrai irm- 
ovi’Tfi: di'opa. Comp. Jos. Ant. xvi. 
6 : fie vovdtatav airrwv ohobopHiv 
a erode. 

What in x. 14 is condemned 
on its own account, is here con¬ 
demned only for the sake of 
others; that being the point of 
the argument with which alone 
the Apostle is here concerned: 
— 1 He will have been built up, 
but with a building that leads to 
nothing.’ 

11. n7rdXXurat yap 6 atrOevivv 
tv rrj or) yvuxrei, b ddeX^de. 

The sense of Lachmann’s read¬ 
ing is the same as that of the Re¬ 
ceived Text, but it renders the 
peculiarities of the style much 
more striking. airtiWvrat, for tarn- 
XeTrai, expresses more strongly, 
not ‘ will perish,’ but 1 is at this 
moment perishing.’ yap (A. lias 
ovv), for Kai, gives the reason for 
a suppressed sentiment of grief 
at the sin of the weaker brother: 

1 [Alas, that it should be so ! for 
then] there will be a ruin of the 
weak-minded man by means of 
thy enlightenment.’ The sepa¬ 
ration of iv rrj yvwtrtt from «7rdX- 
Xvrai, to which it belongs, is after 
the Apostle’s usage of throwing 
the important word out of its 
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o ade\(f>os ol op ^jntTTOS anedapep. li ovTcos oe dpaprapoPTeg 
els tops a.8ek<poiis teal TvmoPTes avraip ttjp crvpel8r]cn.p a<r9e- 
povcrap, els \picnbp apaprapere. 13 8 tonep el /3pa>pa cn<ap&a- 
Xt'Cet top aoe\<j)6p pov, ov prj <f>dyco Kpea els top aluipa, Ipa. 
pi) top a8e\(j)6p pov cr/cai'SaXurot. 

12 brother for whom Christ died. But when ye sin so against 
the brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin a- 
18 gainst Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh r for ever, lest I make my brother to 
offend. 

1 Gr. while tile age lastoth. 


natural place to the end of the 
sentence : see ix. 10, x. 27, xv. 19. 
And the isolated and final posi¬ 
tion thus given to b afeXipoe gives 
a pathetic close to the whole sen¬ 
tence ; 1 that weak-minded man 
is no less than thy Christian 
brother , to save whom Christ 
gave Himself up to death.’ iv, 
for eiri, expresses more fully that 
this knowledge is the cause of 
his ruin. For the contrast thus 
exhibited between the self-sacri¬ 
fice of our Lord's love for man, 
and the self-indulgence of the 
Corinthians’ knowledge, compare 
(in a similar context) Rom. xv. 
1—3 : ‘ We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our¬ 
selves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edi¬ 
fication ; for even Christ pleased 
not Himself.' Comp, also chap, 
xi. 1. 

12. ruirrovrec, ‘ striking a con¬ 
science or mind already weak.’ 


Bengel: ‘ Sicut jumentum lassum 
verberibus urgetur.’ 

tie xpKTrbv apapTaverc, comp. 
Matt. xxv. 40 : ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.' 

Kpia, i. e. ‘ animal food of any 
kind,’ in allusion to the extreme 
scruples of those who, from fear 
of the meat in the shambles being 
sacrificial, confined themselves en¬ 
tirely to vegetable food. 

tic tov f.lCira, 1 for ever,’ which 
in other passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles is usually rendered by the 
plural, tie rove niwvae, being the 
literal translation of D^ijri. The 
hyperbolical character of the ex¬ 
pression may be compared with 
Rom. ix. 3. 

The whole argument closely re¬ 
sembles Rom. xiv. 19—22, even 
to the particular phrases employed: 
comp. €piopa, oiKoSoppc, tjiti'/Eiv 
E'pia, irpoaKOppa, era I'CaXiftrat, 
dadeveh' icardXve. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


Paraphrase ok Ciiap. VIII. I—1.1. 

Your argument on sacrificial food {though implying a dispro- 
portioned estimate of knowledge, which, compared with love, 
is worthless, whether as an instrument of Christian progress, 
or as a means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully eaten ; 
because we, as Christians, know full well that to us the vast 
array of heathen divinities is a mere illusion, and that our 
only religious relations are those in which we stand to the 
Father of all, and to our Master, Jesus Christ. 

There are, however, some of your number who, not having 
attained to this belief, to the measure of the stature of the ful¬ 
ness of Christ, are still tossed about by the scruples of their 
Jeicish education, and still, when they eat the food of which 
part has been offered to heathen divinities, regard themselves 
as partaking in an idol sacrifice, and with an imvard horror of 
the idol in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It is 
true that the whole matter of food is in itself absolutely indif¬ 
ferent, and that, in a religious point of view, no one is the better 
or the icorse for it. But it is not indifferent, if, by the example 
of those who without scruple join the banquets in the precincts 
of an idol temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an advance 
in Christian liberty, and thus ruin is brought on those to tvliom 
we are bound by our ties of Christian brotherhood, and to save 
idiom from this very ruin Christ denied Himself even to death 
on the cross. He lives in and for them ; and it is, therefore, 
not only against them, but against Him, that you offend; 
and rather than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the ex¬ 
ample of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never think 
of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that thereby I should 
ensnare to sin one who is my brother. 


It may be observed, that in the whole of the fore¬ 
going passage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not 
a direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow¬ 
ledged, which probably was first inculcated in our Lord’s 
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teaching, namely, the paramount obligation on men to regard 
the scruples of their ill-instructed brethren:—‘ Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ 1 The 
martyrs in the time of the Maccabees (2 Macc. vi. vii.) in¬ 
curred death rather than violate the law by eating forbidden 
food; but it was reserved for St. Paul to declare that he 
would incur death rather than offend his fellow-Christians by 
an act of the abstract lawfulness of which he had himself no 
doubt. Such a delicacy of morality is seldom found to elicit 
such a depth of enthusiasm; and this special instance of its 
application involves all those finer feelings of toleration and 
regard for the rights of conscience, almost unknown in heathen 
times, rare even in Christian times, and most rare when com¬ 
bined with a firm and earnest conviction of truth and false¬ 
hood. 


1 Matt, xviii. 6. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF TIIE HEATHENS (continued). 

His own Example ok Self-Denial. 

IX. 1—X. 14. 

Tiie concluding verse of Chap. viii. with the present Section 
which springs from it, is an illustration and example of that 
intense sympathy which the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29) 
describes, in the words, ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? 
who is offended, and I burn not ? ’ The mention of the loss of 
the weak-minded Christian, and of the sin thereby committed 
against Christ Himself, rouses him from the impartial calm 
with which he has hitherto held the scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over-indulgent parties, now siding with 
one, and now with the other; and he plunges into the breach 
himself, in order by his own example to put to shame the cold 
and tardy reasonings of his less susceptible followers. But as he 
makes this sudden change from the second to the first person, 
as he turns this glance into the recesses of his own life, past, 
present, and future, as far as thought could reach ( e Is tod 
alowa), he feels a momentary check, from the recollection that 
there were those amongst his readers who would, if not in the 
particular instance of which he is speaking, at least in one 
closely connected with it, ascribe his self-denial, not to its real 
motive of Christian love, but to his alleged inferiority to the 
other Apostles of Christ. It would almost appear as if he had 
properly concluded the subject at viii. 13, and then resumed 
it from this new point of view, on the arrival of fresh tidings 
from Corinth, informing him of the imputations which he now 
proceeds to dispel. 

Of all St. Paul’s acts of humiliation and self-devotion, that 
which, if not the most striking, was the most habitual, and, in 
his case, the most peculiar, was his maintaining himself, not 
at the cost of the societies which he converted, but by the labour 
of his own hands as a Cilician tentmaker. It was at Corinth 
that this practice is first mentioned in the Acts (xviii. 3); and 
from the stress laid upon it here and in the Second Epistle (xi. 
7,8, 9, 10; xii. 14—18), it would seem that at Corinth it 
attracted most attention, and was most constantly practised, 
though he also refers to it as his well known custom at Thessa- 
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lonica (1 Thess. ii. 8—10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 7—9), and at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 34). 1 In all these cases it is introduced, as here, 
with the same general consciousness of its being the most 
obvious instance of love and self-denial to which he could 
refer ; and in Acts xx. 34, 35, the moral deduced from it is 
similar to that enforced in this passage: ‘ That so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak.’ But this example would lose con¬ 
siderably in force, if it were asserted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, and that consequently his labour 
was the result, not of self-devotion, but of necessity. That this 
was asserted is clear, not only from this passage, but from the 
implied argument in 1 Thess. ii. 1—6, 9 ; 2 Thess. hi. 8, 9 ; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7—9, xii. 16, 17, where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) against the charge of ‘ covetous¬ 
ness,’ declares that ‘ he might have been burdensome to them, 
as an apostle of Christ,’ that he took nothing from them, ‘ not 
because he had not the power,’ and that they thought by so 
doing he had ‘ committed an offence.’ This charge seems to 
have been one out of the systematic series of attacks levelled 
against him by the Judaizing Christians, who could not bear to 
see their great antagonist assume the same lofty position in 
the Church as was occupied by the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their position had always been their 
maintenance, at the Lord’s command, by those to whom they 
preached (see 1 Cor. ix. 14; Matt. x. 9, 10; Luke x. 7). This 
right of maintenance seems to have been so habitually claimed 
by them, that its abandonment by St. Paul, instead of awaken¬ 
ing a higher admiration for his apostolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his enemies, partly doubts of his apostolical 
dignity, partly doubts of his Christian sincerity, which were 
ready to burst forth the moment that the subject of his self- 
support was mentioned. In illustration of this opposition may 
be mentioned the jealousy which, on this very same ground, 
was roused against Socrates and Plato by the professed 
sophists. 2 

1 For the whole subject of the of the time) was most natural to the 
Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see Apostle, as a native of Cilicia; and 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and at Corinth, the great resort of travel- 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 51, lers, there would be a special demand 
416. Every Jew learned a trade ; for them. 

that of making tent-cloths or “ Cili- - 2 See Grote’s History of Greece, 

ciurn ” (the name by which the vol. viii. pp. 482, 483. 
fabric was known in the commerce 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


Such, apparently, were the recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts at this point in the Epistle. 
On the one hand was the scene of the tentmaker’s trade at 
Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the long ar¬ 
guments in the synagogue and the market-place, were con¬ 
sumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of 
weaving the long goats’ hair of his native hills into the sack¬ 
cloth or the tent-cover, for the Greek fisherman or wandering 
Arab. On the other hand was the dogged stupidity, or the 
implacable animosity of his adversaries, who were ready, with 
their cold insinuations, to contrast, as they supposed, the en¬ 
forced meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with 
the conscious dignity and repose of the Apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem, or of those who claimed to be their legitimate repre¬ 
sentatives at Corinth. To set forth this voluntary abnegation 
of a right, and to assert the right itself, is accordingly the two¬ 
fold object of this digression. But as the abnegation could 
not be shown to be voluntary until the right which had thus 
been questioned was vindicated, what would else have been 
the natural order is inverted; and he breaks off from the 
triumphant assertion of his self-denial in viii. 13, to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become so rampant as to claim his 
almost exclusive attention, but who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 
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IX. 1 *Ovk elplikevdepo 1 ; ; ovk elpl aTTorTTokoq ; ov)(i Irjcrovv 
TOVKVpiov r)p.a)v ecu paKa ; ov to tp-yovpovvpeisccrTe ev Kvpica ; 

“ Ovk fifil kitvcrroXos ; Ovk tlpX iAcvdcpos ; Oux^ *1 V^ovi* Xpiariv. 


l u Ara I not free ? am I not an apostle' ? have I not 
seen Jesus 0A our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 


1. The order of the words in 
Lachmann’s text, ‘ Am I not free ? 
am I not an Apostle ? ' is not only 
that of the most ancient MSS. 
but is also in conformity with the 
sense. His freedom and not his 
Apostleship was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special oc¬ 
casion of the digression. 1 Am 
I not free to eat or not to eat ? 
Yes, and am I not free from the 
necessity of working with my 
own hands, like a slave ?’ (Comp, 
verse 19, where this is the force 
of tXrudtpoc.) From this he in¬ 
stantly proceeds to the vindica¬ 
tion of his Apostleship on which 
this freedom was grounded; and 
from this again to the two chief 
The signs of Apostleship; 
Apostle’s namely, 1st, the sight 
authority. Q f the Lord ; 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teaching. 
The first of these signs was, from 
the nature of the case, regarded 
as necessary to constitute an 
Apostle. What the vision of 
God had been to the older pro¬ 
phets, that the sight of Christ, 
especially of Christ risen from the 
grave, had been to the Apostles. 
See Acts i. 22. Intercourse 
with the Lord had invested the 
Twelve with their original au¬ 
thority ; the alleged absence of 
such intercourse in the case of 
St. Paul, therefore, was urged 
against his claims to the Apostle¬ 
ship. Compare 2 Cor. v. 16 ; and 


also the Clementine Homilies 
(xvii. 19), which express openly 
what we gather from these pas¬ 
sages by implication. To this 
charge he opposes his assertion 
that he, as well as the others, has 
seen the Lord. The passage does 
not necessarily limit the appear¬ 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of those visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1—4 ; Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17. 
But, when compared with 1‘ Cor. 
xv. 8, it points chiefly to the oc¬ 
currence at his conversion, Acts 
ix. 4, in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts ix. 
17, xxvi. 16, xxii. 14,15), though 
not according to the direct nar¬ 
rative of the Acts (which here, 
as elsewhere, understates rather 
than overstates what we learn 
from St. Paul), there was a visible 
manifestation of Christ Himself. 

The second sign of Apostle¬ 
ship, which corresponds to what 
is elsewhere termed the gift of 
the Spirit, blends with the state¬ 
ment of the fact something of 
a pathetic appeal to the Co¬ 
rinthians themselves : ‘ You are 

the last men who ought to have 
questioned the authority, of the 
genuineness of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.’ For similar expressions 
to the Corinthian Church, comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 2, 3, xii. 12. Bengel: 
* Ex ecclesifi fidelium argumen- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 2—7. 


2 el aXXot? ovk elpl atrooroXos, aXXct ye vpiv elpt • 17 yap 

cr(f)pay[ s a pou rqs airotjToXrjs vpels ecrre eV Kvpuo. s rj ep.rj 
a7 roXoyta tols ipe avaKpivovcrlv b eartv avrr/. 1 pr) ovk e\opev 
i^overiav <f>ayelv Kal TTieiv; ' J prj ovk eyopev e^overtav aSeXt^v 
yvvaiKa. nepiayeiv, ais /cat ot Xot 7 rot aTrocrroXot /cat oia§eX(^>oi 


* rijs for M ou rijs. 


' auTTJ ilTTl. 


2 If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to 

: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. 

3 Mine answer to them that r judge me by questioning' is this. 
4,5 Have we not power to eat and to drink ? Have we not 

power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as ’the other 


turn siimi potest pro veritate 
evangelii et religionis Chris¬ 
tiana;.’ Compare Coleridge’s say¬ 
ing, 1 The two great proofs of the 
truth of Christianity are Christian¬ 
ity and Christendom.' 

‘ In the Lord ’ (l r nvpitS) both 
in verse 1 and 2 applies to the 
whole sentence, expressing as if 
unconsciously the atmosphere in 
which he moved and lived. Com¬ 
pare vii. 39. 

2. Compare iv. 15. 

oippnyic , seal—‘ attestation.’ 

3. djroAoyia, 1 defence,’ as in 
a court of justice. 

ayaeptoie, 1 examination,’ as by 
magistrates at a trial, see Acts iv. 
9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18 ; Luke xxiii. 
14. Here we see a direct allusion 
to his antagonists. 

a’iirrp namely, what he has just 
said; ‘ This contains all my de¬ 
fence. I have no more to add 
to it.’ 

4. /nj ouc i\oytv, ‘ Surely we 
are not without power,’ &c. 

iZovaiav, 1 the right,’ or ‘ li¬ 
berty.’ Comp. viii. 9 ; also vi. 12. 

tpaytiv nai —mr, 1 to eat and 
to drink,’ i. e. ‘ to be maintained 
at the public cost.’ Compare 
the use of the word rpoipii in clas¬ 
sical Greek, for the support or 
pay of soldiers. 


5. adt\<pi)v yvyaiica , 1 a Chris¬ 
tian woman as a wife, also to be 
maintained at the public cost.’ 

The fact of these women ac¬ 
companying their husbands on 
their journeys may be explained 
by the necessity of females to 
gain access to and to baptize the 
female converts in Greece and 
other oriental countries; the same 
necessity which gave rise to the 
order of Deaconesses. Marriage 
The notion of some of of the 
the Fathers, that the Apostles, 
women here alluded to were not 
wives, but companions, like those 
who attended Christ in the Gos¬ 
pels, is untenable. The word 
yuratra would in that case be 
supei-fluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be re¬ 
garded, not as maintaining the 
Apostles (like the women in 
Luke viii. 2, 3), but as being 
maintained along with them, 
which could only apply to their 
wives. This misunderstanding 
of the passage either originated 
or confirmed the institution of 
women called d^eXipai, (twilo - 
aKTat, or ayaTTijrai, which, in con¬ 
sequence of the great abuses 
springing from it, was abolished 
by the Council of Nica;a. 

Two facts are here implied: 
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tov Kvpiov KalKr)<f>a<;; 6 t) povosiytn /ecuB o.pvo.fia<; ovk eyopev 
itjovaCav 11 pr) b epyat^ecrdcu.; 7 xts ctt par ever at. iStois 6\jjwvCoi<; 

77076 ; TIS <f)VT€V€L apiTekoiVO. KCU ° TOV KOLpTTOV CLVTOV OVK 

icrdUi; d ri 5 iroLpalvei Trolpvqv Kal Ik tov yakciKTOS Trp ttol- 

* tov juVj. " The hiatus in C. -which began p.t vii. 18, ends here. 

e 4k tov Kapirov. d *H ti's. 

6 apostles and the brethren of the Lord and Kephas ? or 
/ only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? 

7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges ? who 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? oA who 
f’eedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 


1st, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally were 
married, which agrees with the 
common tradition respecting all 
of them but St. John. Peter 
and the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the Jew¬ 
ish party, at whom the Apostle 
here glances,— Peter, as the 
head of the Jewish Church ; the 
brethren of the Lord, as closely 
connected by earthly lineage 
with our Lord, and one of them 
probably the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. That Peter was 
married agrees with the mention 
of his mother-in-law, Matt. viii. 
14 ; Mark i. 30 ; Luke iv. 38 ; 
with the (doubtful) allusion to 
his wife in 1 Pet. v. 13; and 
with the traditions about his wife 
and children in Clem. Alex. 
Stromat. vii. 52, 53. Her name 
was said to be Concordia or Per- 
petua. (Grabo ad Spicil. Patr. 
i. p. 330.) The statement that 
‘ the brethren of the Lord ’ were 
married agrees with the mention 
of the grandsons of Jude (Euseb. 
11. E. iii. 20) ; but throws some 
doubt over the common tradition 
which represents the chief of 
them, James the Just, as single. 
(Epiph. adv. Haw. lxxviii. 14.) 


This is the only mention of 
Parnabas in conjunction with 
St. Paul, since the date of the 
quarrel, in Acts xv. 39. 

7, 8. He now proceeds to de¬ 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament. 

First, The analogy of other oc¬ 
cupations. He selects three : the 
soldier in the Roman armies al¬ 
ways receives his regular pay; 
the owner of a vineyard eats of 
the grapes of his own vineyard ; 
the shepherd is supported by the 
milk of the flocks which he tends. 
The example from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is true only of 
the later ages of Greece and 
Rome; when the voluntary ser¬ 
vice and mixed pursuits of the 
ancient soldiers (comp. Thucyd. 
vi. 31 ; Liv. v. 8) were super¬ 
seded by the regular profession 
of a standing army. 

arpaTivcrat, ‘ serves in the ar¬ 
my.’ Comp. Luke iii. 14. 

6\f>u>vtn, ‘ pay,’ 1 stipendia.' 
fivrt vf.i dpjrfXao'a refers (as 
appears from Matt. xxi. 33) to 
the vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. iiptriKiiv is (not ‘ a 
vine,’ but) a ‘vineyard.’ 

Ee rov ydXneroe, 1. r. ‘ from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk,’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 8—12. 


p.wq<; ovk eadUi; 8 fir/ Kara avOpumov ra vra \a\w, r) "/cat 6 
vd/iOSTat/Ta b ovAe-yei ; a iuyap to> c Maivcrecas vopw yeypanrai 

• )) ouxl Ka). b Olll. oil. • Mowfwy, 

h r Spenk I these things ns a man ? or saith not the Law the 
9 same also ? For it is written in the law of Moses ‘ thou shalt 


or ‘ from the food made out of 
the milk.’ For a similar juxta¬ 
position of soldiers and labourers, 
see 2 Tim. ii. 4—6. 

Secondly, The sanction of the 
Old Testament, as conveyed in 
the command to allow the ox to 
eat the corn which it was em¬ 
ployed in treading, Deut. xxv. 
4. It is remarkable that the 
Apostle should rest his argument 
on a text apparently so remote 
from his object, especially as its 
immediate context, Deut. xxiv. 
19—22, contains commands re¬ 
lative to gleaning, which directly 
confirm his previous position. 
But (1) the moral and general 
character of the preceding con¬ 
text might appear to justify its 
extension to the whole passage; 
and, (2) there was an apposite¬ 
ness in the selection of this com¬ 
mand, partly as an introduction 
to the metaphor of threshing and 
sowing which follows in the 
next verse, partly from the pro¬ 
verbial character of the precept, 
which occasions its introduction 
in a similar context in 1 Tim. v. 
18. Compare the quotations from 
Ex. iii. 6, and 1 Kings xix. 5, 
in Mark xii. 2G, and Luke xx. 
37 ; and in Kom. xi. 2 ; under the 
names of 1 the bush,' and of 
‘ Elijah.’ 

8. Kuril avdpunrnv, i. e. ‘ merely 
by human motives,’ or ‘ in hu¬ 
man language.” 

rnvra , ‘these things,' i. e. * the 
subslance of what has just been 
said,' in verse 7. 

9. «Ao<iiTa, either by treading 


with its hoofs, or by dragging a 
threshing-machine. The huma¬ 
nity of the Jewish law was in 
this, as in many instances, dis¬ 
tinguished from that of Gentile 
nations. (See Michaelis on the 
Mosaic Law, iii. § 130.) Com¬ 
pare the well-known Egyptian 
inscription in the tombs of El 
Kab or Eilithyia; and the Greek 
proverb for plenty which cannot 
be enjoyed, /loCe eiri rruipoi (‘ the 
ox on the heap of corn ’). 

M?) riov jSowr ra i ^rw, K.r.X. 

‘ The real purport of this pas¬ 
sage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of humanity 
to men.’ Comp. Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251 : ‘ The Law 

speaks not in behalf of creatures 
without reason, but in behalf of 
those which have sense and rea¬ 
son.’ See a similar quotation 
from Rabbi Manahem on Deut. 
xxii. 6, in Heydenreich. 

This is one of the many in¬ 
stances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is de¬ 
nied altogether, as in Hos. vi. 6, 

‘ I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice,’ and Ezek. xx. 25, ‘ I 
gave them statutes which were 
not good.’ 

yap gives the reaBon for the 
implied assertion : ‘ In conse¬ 

quence of our wants the law 
speakB, for it is written,’ &c. 

By 1 us ’ he means not the 
Apostles, but men generally ; and 
the conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
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Ov ^u/rcocms jBovv oXoGivTo.. pr) to.w (2oa>v pe'ket r<p deep, 
10 r) St’ ppas navTcos keyei; 8t rjpa<; yap iypacf>ri t on “'o(f>ei\et, 
en ekiTLOL o apoTpuov apOTptav, ko.i o akocov err ekvLOL 
rov peTeyetv. 11 el rjpeLS vplv Ta vvevpaTLKa eenreipa- 
pev, peya el Tjpcl<; vpcov tcl crapKLKa Oeplcropev; 12 el akkot 
rrj s c vptov i^ovarias pereyovcriv, ov paXkov r)pel<;; akk' 

* t-' 4\-jri5i otptlAet. b 77ji e'V-i'Sji aOrov fleT^XOV, (?7r> t\irl5t. c Qowlas vfivv. 


not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ 

10 Doth God take care for oxen, or saith He it altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes no doubt it r was written, r because 
he that plougheth r ought to' plough in hope, and he that 

11 thresheth A in hope of partaking/ If we "sowed unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if tee shall reap pour carnal things ? 

12 If others be partakers of this power over you, are not we 
rather? Nevertheless we r did not use'this power; but "we bear 


the practice of rewarding the 
labourer by a share in the fruits 
of the earth, whicli he has helped 
to produce. But the imagery of 
the literal harvest naturally sug¬ 
gests the idea of the spiritual 
harvest; and in the next verse, 
the spiritual alone is spoken of. 

10. Lachmann’s text, h r’ tAir ioi 
t ov perfect!', instead of ri/e (Anionr 
. . . tV tAiriSi, avoids the double 
difficulty of the meaning of rijg 
tXnicttQ, and the position of eir’ 
(Airtit. Yet on this account it 
is suspicious, and the common 
reading (D 3 . E. J. It.) might be 
justified ; ri/e tAWSoc being used 
for the 1 fruit of his life ; ’ and 
eV LWcSi being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
eir' cAwibt prevented its insertion 
at the beginning. For similar 
transpositions compare viii. 11, 
x. 27, xv. 19. 

The mention of the figures of 
ploughing and threshing bring 
him to that of sowing and reap¬ 
ing, which here, as in Hos. viii. 
7 ; Gal. vi. 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. ix. G, 
express the ideas of retribution 
and reward (compare Koran ii. 


263). This brings him to tho 
personal conclusion of his ar¬ 
gument ; that, if for no other 
reason, from mere feelings of 
gratitude, he who had con¬ 
ferred upon them such spiritual 
gifts (ra irvtvfiaTiKa) might expect 
in return the support of outward 
life ; especially when they con¬ 
ceded it in the case of others, 
who were not, as he was, the 
founders of their Church. For 
the gifts, comp. xii. 1, xiv. 1, and 
Korn. i. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Corin¬ 
thian Christians, is implied in 
2 Cor. xi. 20: ‘Ye suffer if a 
man devour you, if a man take 
of you: 

11. i)fu Tc vylv .... )//<e7c itfiuit 
are all emphatic. ‘ If we for 
you sowed a spiritual seed, ought 
not you for us to give a carnal 
harvest ? ’ Lachmann and the 
Received Text (with A. B. K.) 
read depiooytv, Tischendorf (with 

C. D. E. F. G. J.) tiepiowyev. 

12. rfic vywv Itovuiac, ‘ the 
right over you,’ compare Matt. x. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 13—15. 


ovk lyjnjcrapcBa. rfj e^ovaiq, ravTf), aXXa irdvra crre- 
yopev, tva ptj “ru'a iyKonrjv Scopev toj evayyeXuo tov 
X piaTov. 1,1 ovk o*8are otl ol ra lepa ipya^opevoi etc tov 
lepov i<r0Lov<TLV ; ol t<±> 0vcna<TTr)pCu> irape8pEV0VTe<s b toj 

• (yitoirl]v Tim. b wpoirtSptvoines. 

13 all tilings, lest wc should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do 
ye not know that they which minister r the things of 
the temple live of the temple ? — they which wait at the 


I ; John xvii. 2, where, how¬ 
ever, it is used rather in the sense 
of ‘ power.’ 

«W our l.yjnjTn ui()a. Here 
comes the antithesis to the whole 
of the previous argument. 1 Such 
was our right, but we did not use 
it; nay, rather than use it we 
endure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel, 
which might be raised by the 
charge of interested motives.’ 
(Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 3—10.) 

For ariyo/iev see on xiii. 7. 

13. At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter—the Example of 
his own self-denial. But in the 
very next verse he seems to 
recommence his argument from 
the beginning ; first repeating his 
right in verses 13, 14, and then 
reasserting in verse 15, almost 
in the same words as here, his 
determination not to use it. That 
there is a pause, or break at the 
end of verse 12, is further indi¬ 
cated: (1) By the use of the 
word cypuipa inverse 15, which, 
though it can be used of the 
Epistle on which the writer is 
engaged, can only be naturally 
explained by some such suspen¬ 
sion in the argument. Comp, note 
on v. 9. (2) By the phrase ovk 

o'iSare, which, taken in conjunc¬ 


tion with its repetition in verse 
24, implies that, in the practical 
application of this argument, he 
addresses himself first to the 
Jewish converts, with an appeal 
to Jewish customs (13—23); 
secondly, to Gentile converts with 
an appeal to Gentile customs 
(24—27). A similar distinction 
of argument, as addressed chiefly 
to Jews or to Gentiles, and each 
division marked by the same 
words at the commencement, is 
in Bom. vi. 3—14, 16—23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jewish 
of his converts; but as these 
were not in immediate danger of 
being led away by the temptation 
of the heathen sacrifices, and 
were also those who most ques¬ 
tioned the sincerity of his self- 
denial, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to a main¬ 
tenance, and founding it on 
sanctions which they could not 
question. 

The particular form of the 
argument probably alludes to his 
own especial right: * You may 

deny that 1 am an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.’ He had spoken, in verse 
12, of his anxiety to remove 
■ every obstacle from the progress 
of 1 the Gospel; ’ the exulting 
strain of Isa. lii. 7, ‘ the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel ’ 
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OvcnacrrqpLCp tjvp.p.epitpvTa. 1 . 14 ovtcos Kal 6 Kvpios Si ira^ev 
tois to evayyekiov no.Ta.yyeW.ovu if it c rov evayyekiov Qpv 
15 “ey<u Se o\f Ke^(jpr)pat. ovSevl tovtcov. ovk eypaif/a Se ravra, 
Iva ovtoj s yevrjTaL ei> ip.0L' KaXbv yap p.oi p.ak\ov anodaveiv, 

* tyb 5£ otiBepl txPW&WV toutoij/. 

Maltar are partakers with the. altar. Even so r the Lord 
appointed that they which r proclaim the gospel should live 
15 of the gospel: but / have used none of these things. Neither 
r did I write these things, that it should be so done unto me : 


for it were better for me to 

(comp. Rom. xii. 15), seems to 
fill his mind; and on the men¬ 
tion of that word, he stops to 
urge the additional plea which 
it would give him for claiming 
a support: ‘ What the Temple 
was to the Old Dispensation, 
that the Gospel is to the 
New ’ . . . ‘ As under the Jew¬ 
ish system it was the highest 
honour to minister to the altar, 
so now the highest honour is to 
preach the Gospel; and as those 
who devote themselves to the 
former received their sustenance 
from the countless gifts which 
wore brought to the Temple, 
and the countless victims laid 
upon the altar, so the appoint¬ 
ment of the Lord Himself, when 
on earth (Matt. x. 10, Luke x. 
7), secured to those who go from 
country to country, announcing 
the glad tidings of His appear¬ 
ance, a maintenance from those 
who heard them.’ Thus, this 
metaphor of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood is applied to the proclama¬ 
tion of 1 the Gospel' in Horn. 
XV. 16 : i e p o v pyovvra to eiiayy. 
For the support of the priests, 
see Numb, xviii. 8 ; Deut. xviii. 
1 ; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 

ipyaZtvOai is used in the Old 
Testament sense of ‘ sacrifice,' 
like piZetv and facere. 

it: tov ispou, ‘ the Temple.’ 


die, than ^'my r boasting: no 

(Comp, the speech of the Zealots 
in Jos. B. Jud. V. xiii. 6: Sei rove ™ 
raw OTparcvv/jivovg ck to v v ao v 
t p i ip e a 6 a «.) The present tense 
indicates that he alludes to the 
still existing practice. 

Each of these arguments would 
have especial weight with Jewish 
Christians, the first, as ’derived 
from their own institutions; the 
second, as an express precept of 
our Lord to the Jewish Apostles 
in Palestine. 

18. TrapeSpEvovTEe, see vii. 35. 

1,5. ‘ But I have used none 
of these things, I [emphatically], 
whatever others may have re¬ 
ceived (see verse 12), have ab¬ 
stained from pressing my right 
(yi\PTjjj.at referring to tyjiijonptda, 
verse 12) ; nor did I lay before 
you the statement of my right (as 
contained in verses 1—12) with a 
view of claiming or enforcing it ; 
for I had rather die than abandon 
the chief boast of my life.’ (For 
the vehemence of the expression, 
comp. Rom. ix. 3.) 

The above is the general sense ; 
the details of the last words de¬ 
pend on the variations of read¬ 
ing- 

(1) Ka\ov yap poi paWov a TO- 
daVEtv, y to travyrfpa pov ira ti r 

KEvioori (Rec. Text with It.). («- 
rchaft, A. B. C. D.) 

The violent inversion of the 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 16—18. 


rj to Kavyrjpa pov • a oi)Sas Kevdcrei. 1 G lav yap etayyeX.i£et>- 
jaat, ouk terra’ pot Kavyrjpa' avayKr) yap pot emKEiTai' 
b oval yap poi icmv, iav pr/ evayyeXuTuipai. 17 ei yap ekcvv 


' Kva ns K(vw<rn. 


h ot»a) 8 b pot . . . 


10 one shall make it void. For though I preach the gospel, I 
have nothing to r boast of: for-necessity is laid upon me ; yea, 
lr woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. For if I do this 


words in the second clause is 
the chief objection to this, which 
is the received reading. iVa «- 
vwar) — the infinitive Ktvwaat, 
which has, according to the usage 
of modern Greek (va KEvParj), 
superseded the old infinitive. 

(2) icaXuv yap urn fjdWoy airo- 
6arely, tj to Kav\Tjfid pov. oiiSelf 

KeyojtrEij A. B. D. A. adds pi) 

after ovdctc, and reads KatvHazt, 
which is (according to the modern 
pronunciation), only a misspelling 
of Kzyaiau. F. G. read W<; KtvuKTZL 
without Iva, which, according to 
the punctuation, would suit the 
sense of either reading. ‘ It is 
better that I should die than that 
my boast [should die] ; no one 
shall overthrow it.’ To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness of 
supplying airodayuv to to Kav- 
\ppa ’■ (&) the use of pot instead 
of tpoi, if an antithesis were in¬ 
tended between himself and his 
boast. The harshness, however, 
of this is obviated if we may 
suppose an anacoluthon occa¬ 
sioned by his fervour : ‘ I had 

rather die than that my boast ’ 
(he was going to say) ‘ shall 
come to nothing ; ’ but he turns 
with horror from the thought, 
and breaks out into the triumph¬ 
ant assertion : ‘ No one will be 
able to make it void.’ 

(3) vi ) to Kavx-qfia fwv, a con¬ 
jecture of Lachmann’s in his first 
edition. ‘ I protest by my boast; 
no one shall overthrow it; ’ 


which suits the meaning, and 
forms a natural introduction to 
ovScig KtvPati, and would be jus¬ 
tified by i'iy Ti)v vperepav navxvmv, 
xv. 31. But the sense of either 
of the existing readings is suffi¬ 
ciently good to render any con¬ 
jectural emendation needless. 

16, 17. 1 In preaching the Gos¬ 
pel I do but discharge a duty.’ 
The connexion seems to be: ‘I 
must retain the boast ’ (or, as we 
should say, merit) ‘ of preaching 
the Gospel without remunera¬ 
tion : else I should have no boast, 
or merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresistible 
necessity, a bounden duty which 
if I do perform I have no praise, 
but which if I do not perform I 
am denounced with the woe of 
the Divine judgment; for it is 
only if I do it with a willing 
heart (as I do) that I can claim 
a reward ; if I do it unwillingly, 
I am merely like the slave in 
charge of the household, who 
has no thanks for his services.’ 
This sense must, however, be 
qualified by the peculiar con¬ 
struction of the Apostle’s argu¬ 
ment. He seems to state, not 
merely that ‘ preaching the Gos¬ 
pel with a maintenance,’ but 
‘ preaching the Gospel at all,’ 
precluded boasting. The argu¬ 
ment, drawn out fully, would 
have required that povov or some 
similar expression should have 
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tovto TTpatrcra),/JUcrObv eyai ' el Se clkoju, olKovojxCavneTrl(rTev- 
pcu. 18 rts ovv pot icrTLV 6 picrOos; iva evayye\Ltppevo<i aSct- 

thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, r I 
is have been entrusted with a stewardship/ What ‘then is my re¬ 
ward ? That when I preach the gospel I may make the gospel 0A 


been added to tvay-yeWCufiai. 
This contradiction is occasioned 
by a sudden transition of thought, 
frequent in the Apostle’s style, 
and specially characteristic of 
it, when he 6peaks, as here, of 
‘ boasting.' He can hardly men¬ 
tion a ‘ boast' without instantly 
recalling it. Comp. Rom. iv. 2— 
4 : ’A€paap .... cyci Kaverina, 
d\\' oif irpog deop . . . . rip Se ipya- 
4opt ytp b fiLfrOor ov \oyi%ETai Kura 

yapii'. 2 Cor. xii. 1 : cauya odui 
it7, ou avpupipov flip. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in another 
sense the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel sweeps it away. And 
thus the construction of verse 17 
was probably meant to be, e'ite 
yap IkuiVj e'lte iUtop, oh;opoptav 
TTEirtaTEvpai. But, as in 2 Cor. v. 
13, he turns f in titrrr^pt r, fin 
triinppopovpep, into Eire t£ffTrfj/fFr, 
0EW* ELTE <Tti)lppOPnvp.EP, V fi 7 V, SO 
here he throw's into the first 
clause the words piadov eyw, 
which bring back into the sen¬ 
tence his ground for boasting. 
For such a sudden intrusion of a 
new thought compare eyvoioTai in 
viii. 3. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1) The freedom with 
which he speaks of ‘ reu'ard,’ 
‘ boast,’ ‘ acts beyond what are 
absolutely necessary,’ in the com¬ 
mon language of men ; regardless 
of inferences. (2) The strong 
sense of the irresistible impulse 
of the first preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel. lie refers no doubt to such 
commands of our Lord, as, ‘Go, 
teach all nations ’ (Matt, xxviii. 


19) ; or, 1 Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles ’ 
(Acts xxiii. 21); but his lan¬ 
guage further implies that he 
could not conceive the possibility 
of disobedience to their com¬ 
mands, or to the instincts which 
they awakened. What seems to 
us an act of heroic zeal, The 
seemed to him an act of Apostle’s 
ordinary duty ; it was work, 
only by some still loftier act 
of self-devotion that he could 
hope to raise himself above the 
common sphere of inevitable 
work. He felt that he was merely 
an instrument in the hand of God, 
with no power in himself of re¬ 
tarding or promoting the advance 
of those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to be 
appreciated. 

For the image of the slave or 
steward ( ohzovopiap TTEirifTTEvpai ), 
compare the close of the parable, 
in Luke xvii. 10 : 1 When ye have 
done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable “ slaves : ” we have 
done that which was our duty to 
do and still more 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
where the same word is used, ‘ Lot 
a man so account of us, as stewards 
( ohcopopovQ ) of the mysteries of 
God.’ 

18. He returns to the expres¬ 
sion which he had used before 
(purdop tyw), ‘I have a reward 
for preaching the Gospel will¬ 
ingly,’ and asks in what it con¬ 
sists, to which the answer is, 
‘ my reward is that I have no 
reward.’ He looks for no higher 


2 
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FIRST EriSTLE : CHAP. IX. 19—23. 


travov Brjcro) to evayyeX.LOv a , eis to pr) KaTa^prjaacrdai rfj 
itjovcria pov iv to. j evayye.\io>. ,0 eX.evl9epo s ya/o &>v Ik Travru>v, 
ttcmtlv ipavrov eSotlXaicra, lv a tovs nXetovas KepSrjcro) ' 120 teat 
eyevopTjv TOis’IovSaioisdis’IouScuos, iva IovScuovs KepSrjcTo)’ 
TOIS VITO VOpOV d)S V7TO VOpOV, f,IT] OtVaVTOS VITO VOpOV b , IW1 TOW? 

in to vopov KepSrjo-oj' 21 to is avopois a»s avopos, pr) &>v avopos 

• Add roy Xpurrov. b Omit pdf Ay ainbs (nrb y6poy. 


without charge, that I abuse not my power in the gospel. 

19 For though I be free from all, 0 yet I made myself a r slave 

20 unto all, that I might gain the r greater part; and unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 0 Jews ; to them 
that are under the law as under the law ( A not being myself 
under the law'), that I r may gain them that are under the 

2t law; to them that are without law as without law (being not 


reward or pay (the word pw&bv 
being used on purpose; comp. 1 
Tim. V. 18, riEios 6 ipyarpt rov 
futrdoi avrov) than to preach the 
Gospel without pay ; he hopes for 
no higher freedom (returning to 
the image of a slave implied in 
oiHovoptav imriiTTEvpai) than to 
become the slave of all. 

KaTaypi\aatjQai, ‘ use to the full.’ 
Comp. vii. 31. 

t v rw EvayytXiipj 1 conferred 
upon me by preaching the Gospel.’ 
Comp, verse 14. 

19. ‘ The proof of my sin¬ 
cerity in what I say lies in my 
whole life hence yap : ‘ Though 
1 was free to take my own course 
(as in verse 1), I did not hesi¬ 
tate to become the slave of all.’ 
In the first instance the idea of 
his enslavement to all is sug¬ 
gested by the servile labour 
which he had undertaken, as dis¬ 
tinct from the free independence 
which he might have enjoyed 
as an Apostle; but he rapidly 
passes from this to his accommo¬ 
dation to the various feelings of 
all his converts, in the hope that 


of this mass he might gain the 
greater part (Ira rovg ir\itovag 
KEpli]tni>) to the cause of Christ. 
For the same transition from the 
idea of servile labour to that of 
serving generally, compare Phil, 
ii. 7 (3ou\ou). 

KEpbijati) is used with reference 
to purdog. The gain of his converts 
was his pay. 

20—22. In the enumeration of 
his acts of accommo-, Aluhi 
dation, it is, as might 

men.’ 

be expected, chiefly 
with regard to the Jewish or 
scrupulous converts that he speaks. 
Self-denial for their Bakes was 
what he wished to impress upon 
all; to conciliate them was the 
especial object of this argument. 
The only exception, therefore, 
is the clause in 21, and that is 
introduced with an apology. The 
tenses (iyivt\pi)v, &c.) indicate that 
he chiefly refers to his stay at 
Corinth. 

1 To the Jews, as a Jew.’ 
This he proved by zeal for his 
country (Rom. ix. 3), by Jewish 
observances (Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 
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" 6eov a\\’ cvvopo 9 ypiarov, tva KcpSava) rovs avopov?' Ti iyc- 
voprjv 7019 dodevecnv h [dig] daOevijs, Iva row? d<rQcvei<; Kep- 
Stjcto)' toi 9 ttolulv ycyova. c 7rdvTa, iva navTOiS Tivas croxjoi. 
23 3 ndvra Sc ttoloi Sid to ciiayyeXiov, Iva crvyKOivaivos avrou 

a 0ttp . . . Xpurrip . . . KepbTiato a u6/movs. b Lachm. Ed. 1. omits [ois]. 

c ra irdvra. d tovto. 

without law to God but under the law to Christ), that I r may 

22 gain them that are without law; to the weak became I as 
weak, that I r may gain the weak : I am r become all things to 

23 all men, that I r may by all means save some. And * all 
things I do for the gospel’s sake, that I r may be partaker thereof 


18, xxi. 26). ‘ To those that 

were under the law,’ i. e. (as dis¬ 
tinguished from ’IouSatois), Jew¬ 
ish proselytes, or Jewish converts 
to Christianity. 1 To them that 
are without law, as without law.' 
This he proved by non-observ¬ 
ance of the law, by the rejection 
of circumcision, intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by accommodation 
to their language and arguments, 
as in Acts xiv. 1G, 17; xvii. 
28 ; 1 Cor. viii. 1—7, ix. 2-1— 
27. The word by which he here 
describes himself (uropoc, 1 with¬ 
out law,’ ‘ lawless ’) is the expres¬ 
sion used to designate him in the 
forged Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2) in the Clementines; and 
seems therefore to have been a 
well-known term of reproach 
against him among the Juda- 
izers. Possibly it is on their 
account that he guards himself 
against its misapplication in- the 
ensuing parenthesis; which is, 
however, the natural expression, 
of his wish not to appear, even 
for a moment, independent of 
God,—rather to have become still 
more dependent on Him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
—‘ Paulus non fuit anomus nedum 
antiuomus.' 

22. ‘ To the weak,’ i. c. ‘ to 


the scrupulous,’ as in viii. 7— 
12 ; Rom. xiv. 1, 2. This stands 
last, and by itself, as the prac¬ 
tical end of all that he had been 
saying. 

7oIe Trdrr/i', ‘ to all, in short, I 
have been (yt'yoro) all the con¬ 
ceivable forms of which humanity 
will admit ’ (jravra). 

■n-arroic, ‘ by all means,’ the 
double meaning, as in English. 

otixTii), as in vii. 1G, ‘ convert,.’ 

23. He here comes back to the 
great cause for which he did all 
this—* the Gospel.’ 

With the concluding words of 
the last verse, a new thought is 
introduced : up to that point he 
had been speaking of his self- 
denial for the sake of others; 
here he begins to speak of it as 
for his own sake. It is no longer 
‘ that I may save some,’ but 
‘ that I may be partaker of the 
Gospel with you ’ (i. e. as well 
as you). Do not think that I 
do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good, we must be 
good. To extend our Christian 
liberty to its utmost verge is 
dangerous, not only for others, 
but for ourselves.’ This argu¬ 
ment, of which the key-note is, 

1 Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take hoed lest he fall ’ (x. 
12), is supported, first, by his 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 24, 25. 


yeu(i)fia i. 21 ovk olS are on o'l (v oTaStto TpeyovTts trar'Tts pti> 
2* with you. Know ye not that they which run in a race run 


own example (ix. 24—27), se¬ 
condly, by the warning of the 
Israelitish history (x. 1—15). 

24. The self-denial which lie 
practised for his own sake, like 
that which he practised for the 
sake of others, is introduced by 
a familiar analogy ushered in by 
the same phrase (‘ know ye not,' 
ovk- o'iSare) as in verse 13; the 
difference being that, while there, 
when his object was chiefly to 
impress his right on the Jewish 
converts, the sanction was drawn 
from Jewish institutions, so here, 
when his object is chiefly to im¬ 
press their (Inly on the Gentile 
converts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. In¬ 
stead of referring, as before, to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
its array of Priests and Levites, 
he now refers to the far nearer 
image of those celebrated festi¬ 
vals, which were to the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the Jews, 
and the Triumph to the Romans, 
and of which the most lively in¬ 
stance then to be seen was in the 

Isthmian Isth , mian g am£3 Co .' 
games. rinth. I he Olympic 
games still maintained 
their pre-eminence in theory, 
and in practice they outlasted 
all the others, till the reign of 
Theodosius, and as such are alone 
alluded to by Chrysostom in his 
comments on this passage; but 
at the period of these Epistles 
the chief interest of Greece must 
have been concentred in the Isth¬ 
mian games. There the nomi¬ 
nal independence of Greece had 
been proclaimed by Flamininus, 
and there Nero, standing in the 
midst of the very ‘stadium’ 


here mentioned, a few years after 
the date of this Epistle, announced 
from the Bema the gift of Roman 
citizenship to all the province of 
Achaia; as also did Titus, a few 
years later; and there the Apo¬ 
stle, during his stay of a year 
and a half, must have witnessed 
the celebration in which, every 
third summer, all the Greek and 
Roman residents in Greece, but 
especially of Achaia, took part at 
the peculiar festival of their capital 
city. 

It must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national character 
and religion of the Greeks, these 
games derived an importance 
which raised them above the de¬ 
grading associations of modern 
times. ITow intense an interest 
these contests still excited may 
be seen from Suetonius’s graphic 
description of the agony of Nero 
in his desire to succeed; an ex¬ 
aggerated instance, doubtless ; 
but yet illustrative of the general 
feeling. (Suet. Nero. cc. 23, 24.) 
The ‘ stadium ,’ or ‘ race-course,' 
of which he speaks, was not a 
mere resort for public amuse¬ 
ment, but an almost sacred edi¬ 
fice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most 
solemn recollections of Greece, 
its white marble seats rising like 
the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope where its outline 
may still be traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian 
citadel, which guards the en¬ 
trance of the Peloponnesus. The 
race, 1 in which all run,’ the 
pugilistic contests in which they 
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rpt^ovcriv, Se \apjidvei to /3pa/3etou; ovtqj s rpe^cre, Iva. 
KG.Takafir)Te. 2 ' J 770.5 Se 6 aycupt^oyxepo? tto-vtu. t-yKpa-eveTo.i • 

all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may obtain, 
i r Now every r one that strivcth for the mastery is temperate 


strove not ‘ to beat the air,' wore 
not merely exhibitions of bodily 
strength, but solemn trials of the 
excellence of the competitors in 
the 4 gymnastic art,’ which was 
to the Greeks one half of human 
education. As the friends and 
relatives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by 
having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s 
are the extant model, and his 
likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the ap¬ 
proach to the adjacent temple. 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7.) The 
‘ prize ’ (to fipu€t~wv) which he 
won from the appointed judges, 
who sat in state at the end of 
the course, was such as could 
awake no mean or mercenary 
motives; its very simplicity at¬ 
tested its dignity ; it was a gar¬ 
land (ortiparoc) of the Grecian 
pine (irevKi)), which still, under 
its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7) were 
gathered. (See Conybeare and 
Howson, c. 20.) 

Such was the imagery before 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
these words, not indeed with that 
distinct realisation which is cha¬ 
racteristic only of modern times, 
but in its effect only to be con¬ 
ceived by us through such a re¬ 
alisation. Corresponding to the 
earthly greatness of the scene to 


which he alludes, is the more ex¬ 
alted greatness of that to which he 
compares it, as in the contrast of 
earthly with heavenly wisdom in 
the parable of the unjust steward. 
(Luke xvi. 1.) 

The application of the meta¬ 
phor of the race to the progress 
of the Christian, here occurs for 
the first time. Afterwards, com¬ 
pare Phil. iii. 12, 14, naTa\a€iir 
and fipa€elor, as here; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, 8 : rbr uywva . . . ruv ipo- 
fiur . . . v OTttpavoc ;; Heb. xii. 1 : 

. . . ayo) ra. The ar¬ 
gument is: 1 It is not enough 

merely to run—all run; but as 
there is only one who is victo¬ 
rious, so you must run, not with 
the slowness of the many, but 
with the energy of the one.’ 
This imagery, as might be ex¬ 
pected from discourses delivered 
in Palestine,-never occurs in the 
Gospels. 

oilrwe, i. e. ‘ as the one who 
gains the prize.’ 

iVa, ‘ so that in the end ye may 
win.’ 

KaTa\a€rjTe , i. e. to j'ipatUlni'. 

25. 6 dy&mfoptroe, 1 who con¬ 
tends in the public games.’ 

lyKpaTtvtTai, ‘ exercises self- 
control.’ The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this time 
so severe as to be confined to 
the professional athletes. See 
iElian, V. H. iii. 30, 10, s. 2, 11, 
s. 5. It chiefly consisted in 
diet, and is thus described by 
Epictetus (Ench. c. 29, § 2): 
4 Thou must be orderly, living 
on spare food ; abstain front con- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAr. IX. 26-X. 1. 


eKelvoL pev ow Iva 4>6o.pTov artcftavov \d/3ataiv, rjpels Se 
d<t>0aprov. i6 kya.i tolvw ovtws t pencil dts ovk a8rjX.6)9, outcos 
nvKrevcj (os ovk depa Sepaiv, d\X’ vnatma^o) pov to cratpa. 

in nil things: 0 they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but toe 

26 an incorruptible. I therefore so run not as uncertainly, 

27 so fight 0 not as one that beateth the air, but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, 


factions, make a point of exer¬ 
cising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold, nor drink cold 
water, nor wine at hazard; in a 
word, give thyself up to thy train¬ 
ing master as to a physician, and 
then enter on the contest.’ Com¬ 
pare, too, the passages quoted by 
Wetstein. 

The same metaphor of training 
occurs exactly in 2 Tim.ii. 5 : lav 
cl cat rig, ait oretpavouTdi, lav 

fill vofti/iuif (i. e. ‘according to the 
rules’) uOXijtTTj. 

iftdaprov arltpavov, ‘ a garland 
of olive, parsley, bay, or (as ob¬ 
served under verse 24) pine.’ 

aiftOapruv. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 
8, the crown is spoken of, as 
here, in direct connoxion with the 
metaphor of the Christian contest. 
It also occurs in Rev. iii. 11, and 
under the figure of a never-fading 
garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4 ( apapavn - 
i oi') j James i. 12 (trrltpavog rrjc 
Hitiijg, a crown of living flowers and 
leaves). 

2G. Totvvi’j merely a particle of 
transition. 

ourwc . . . its, ‘ I run in such 
a way as not to be uncertain; 
I fight in such a way as not to 
beat the air.’ Compare iii. 15, 
iv. 1. 

ovk dotjXwc, i. e. ‘ so as to be 
suie of the prize,’ or ‘ with a sure 
looting.’ (See 2 Mace. vii. 34 ; 1 
Tim. vi. 17.) 

avTutg TrvKTiliv. This intro¬ 
duces a new image from the 


same field; the metaphor of 
the race not expressing sufficiently 
the active and aggressive cha¬ 
racter of the course needed, he 
takes a figure from the pugilistic 
or pancratiastic combats. The 
self-mastery,which in the previous 
verses he had described as pre¬ 
paratory to the contest, he here de¬ 
scribes as part of the contest itself; 
the self, which in the previous 
verse wasthesiimein the metaphor 
and in the reality, is here repre¬ 
sented as the antagonist which he 
has to subdue. 

tltg ovk alpa Slpot'v, i. e. ‘ with 
firm blows, reaching the adversary.’ 
(See Wetstein ad loc.). 

27. ilTTlilTTld^OJ is for VTr<itma£(itV, 

in antithesis to clputv , ,, 

/ , , . r l/TTtoiriafw. 

(comp. evTp£7rtov and vov- 

Otrut, iv. 14), ‘ My blows are so 
direct that they cover my adver¬ 
sary — and that adversary my 
own body (pou ro <rtvpa), with 
bruises ; not only so, but I lead it 
captive like a slave, as the victor 
leads the vanquished.’ There 
is a variation in the form of the 
word which leads to a slight va¬ 
riation of sense. (1) iurwvidfw 
in A. B. C. D 1 . from virinriov, 
—the part of the face under 
the eye, is 1 to give a black 
eye,’ and thence ‘to bruise,’ 
and still more generally to 
‘ fatigue ’ or ‘ vanquish,’ as in 
Luke xviii. 5 (of the impor¬ 
tunate widow), and in Aristoph. 
Tac. 533, V7rti)7rta<rfityai tt6\ei£. 
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Kal Sot/Xa ycoyco, [nq mus aXXots auros aSo/aptos 

yevopat- 

X. 1 Ov 6iko) “yap vpd<s dyvoeiv, dSekefioC, on oi ^ raxepes 

* $4\<ti Se. 

when I have r been a herald' to others I myself should become 
r disapproved. 

X. *For I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren. 


In this case the word is a pugi¬ 
listic metaphor, and follows up 
TTVKTtVli). (2) i;-07r(df U) F. G. J. 
K. vTTOTrie^w D 3 . are the Doric 
and Attic forms of the same 
word vrronteilw, ‘ I oppress,’ or 
1 subject.’ The compound oc¬ 
curs in the Fathers only, but the 
word jritfw or md(io, frequently 
in the Gospels, as in Luke vi. 
38. In either case, the thing 
meant is his self-denial, as shown 
chiefly through the refusal to 
receive a maintenance, and there¬ 
by being compelled to work with 
his own hands, as though he 
had said, ‘ My hands (at x tl P ec 
aurai, Acts xx. 34) have been 
worn away with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame has been bowed 
down with this servile labour.’ 
Compare e\evdepoc . . . eSovXwrra, 
ix. 19. 

He then recurs to the training 
necessary for the contest: ‘ This 
I do, lest after having declared 
to others what they ought to do, 
I should myself be rejected as 
, Tho unworthy of the prize.’ 
herald.’ The word nrjpv^ac, ‘ hav¬ 
ing proclaimed,’ is often 
used in the sense of ‘ preaching ’ 
or ‘ announcing ’ the Gospel. 
But, as it is here used absolutely, 
we may more naturally take it, 
as 1 having exercised the office of 
herald,’ with a double allusion, 
first to the usual religious mean¬ 
ing of the word ; secondly, to the 
herald who proclaimed the prizes 


at the games. This new compli¬ 
cation of the metaphor is rendered 
less violent by the fact, that the 
office of the herald itself was an 
object of competition, and that 
sometimes, as in the case of Nero, 
the victor in the games was also 
selected as the herald to announce 
his success. 

adoKifioe is used in a general 
sense, as ‘ unworthy of 
the prize,’ though pro¬ 
bably with especial reference to 
the examination of candidates 
before the contest. It may be 
observed, that this word, which, 
in all other passages except Ideb. 
vi. 8, is translated in the Autho¬ 
rised "Version ‘reprobate,’ is 
here (probably from a Calvin- 
istie scruple) translated ‘ cast 
away.’ 

X. 1. He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the second 
place, the warning furnished by 
the history of Israel: ‘ It is pos¬ 
sible that I may be rejected ; it 
is needful for you to follow my 
example of abstaining from the 
full enjoyment of our liberty; 
because the whole history of the 
Old Testament teaches the lesson 
of distrust of ourselves.’ ydp, 
which is the right reading in¬ 
stead of Se, gives the reason for 
dSoKifioe in ix. 27, and thus 
connects the two arguments to¬ 
gether. 

The stress is on Ttuvret: 

‘All enjoyed the privileges, and 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. X. 2—5. 


rjfiwv irdvTts v7T0TT)vve(fct\r)v rjcrav Kalndvres Sid rrjsOaXacr- 
c 7i)s Sir ]\ 6 ov, ’ Kal TravTis et? too Mcovurjv “ efia.TTTicrdyjo'cii’ eu 
rrj vt<f>e\r) Kal iv rrj 6 a\dacrrj, J Kal navres to avTo b ttvev- 
[laTLKov e<f>ayov fipo ipa ' k<xl iravres to avTo TTVEvpaTLKov 

■ ieaxTlaamo. b rb airrb fyufia. ' rl> aurb iri ipa. 


how that all our fathers were under the cloud and all passed 

2 through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 

3 cloud and iu the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual 
4 r food and did all drink the same spiritual drink (for they 


yet only a few availed them¬ 
selves of them.’ ‘ Many were 
called, but few were chosen.’ 
Compare the parallel expression 
in the parallel clause, ix. 24, 

1 All run, but one receives.’ 
Here, the sense would be clearer 
if, as there, ptv followed on vuv- 

rer. 

1 Our fathers’ (l/fiun), is re¬ 
markable as addressed to readers, 
many of whom were Gentiles. 
But, as he has been speaking of 
himself just before, he naturally 
passes to the thought of the Is¬ 
raelites as his own ancestors. 
We must also bear in mind how 
many, even in Gentile Churches, 
had already been Jewish prose¬ 
lytes. 

2. The privileges selected are 
such as correspond most nearly 
to the two Christian sacraments. 
This is the only passage where 
they are thus brought in juxta¬ 
position. 

ev rp vupiXi] Kal .... OaXaaap, 
‘ under the cloud,’ i. e. ‘ over- 
, T[]e shadowed by the cloudy 
Cloud.’ pillar, as in baptism we 
pass under the cloudy 
veil of water,’ ‘ through the 
sea,’ as ‘ through the waters of 
baptism.’ This agrees with the 
Rabbinical representation of the 
cloud. ‘ It encompassed the 
camp of the Israelites, as a wall 


encompasses a city.’ Pirke, 
Eleazar, c. 104, as quoted by Dr. 
Gill. Compare also Numb. xiv. 
14 : ‘ Thy cloud standeth over 
them.’ 

Kal ttuvteq E&aTTTtoQpaav. ‘And 
thus were baptized into the dis¬ 
pensation of Moses.’ Comp. Ex. 
xiv. 31: ‘They believed the 
Lord and his servant Moses ’ 
(after the passage of the Red 
Sea). Although iSairTtadrioav 
occurs in A. C. D. E. F. G. yet 
it may be a correction of e§<ur- 
riaavro B(?). J. K. which is 
the natural expression for the 
voluntary pledge involved in 
Christian baptism. Compare aire- 
\oiiaaodt, in vi. 11. 

tic tov Ma/va^r, used as a parallel 
to £i’c top ^piarur. 

4. The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
The word ‘spiritual’ (vytv/ia- 
tiicov) is employed partly from the 
preternatural character of the 
sustenance, as described in Exod. 
xvi. 14, xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 2 
—11, and with regard to the 
manna, in especial reference to 
its descent from heaven, and its 
designation in Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 
25, as ‘ the bread of heaven,’ 
and ‘ angels’ food;’ comp. Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. iii. 1, 6; Siloy fipibf.iu 
Kal irapadoliov. But it also re¬ 
fers, and especially in the case 
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emou 7 TOfjLa (eiru'o v yap Ik TrvevpaTiKrjs cucoXov^ovcnjs 
neTpa<;, rj a Tier pa Se rj v 6 ypLCTToq) • 0 akk' ovk iu too? nXeio- 
crw avTQ)i> b rjv^OKTjaeu 6 Oeos' KaTearpcLdqcru.v yap eV tq 
* rj 5c trerpa. b ev$6KT}<rev. 

drank of r the spiritual Rock that followed them, and r the 
Hock was Christ): hut with r the greater part' of them God 
was not well pleased : for they were overthrown in the wil- 


of the water, to the glory which 
was reflected on the earthly ele¬ 
ments from their relations to 
Christ. The 1 cloud ’ and the 
‘ sea,’ though evidently used 
here as figures of baptism, had 
not been brought into the fixed 
circle of Messianic ideas; there¬ 
fore to them the word is not ap¬ 
plied. But the manna and the 
water seem to have been long 
understood as figures of Him 
who was to supply all the long¬ 
ings of His people, and they are 
accordingly so used in John vi. 
50: ‘ 1 am the bread which 

cometh down from heaven,’ and 
John vii. 37, 39: ‘ If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me. . . . 
(this spake He of the Spirit).’ 
With regard to the manna, no 
explanation was needed. But 
for the allusion to the 
‘ The rock rock an explanation 

followed.’ w . as needed > and is 
given, because the tra¬ 
dition to which it refers is not 
contained in the Old Testament. 
This tradition maintained that 
there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which ga¬ 
thered itself up into a rock, ‘ like 
a swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, some¬ 
times rolling of itself, sometimes 
carried by Miriam; and always 
addressed by the elders when 
they encamped, in the words of 
Numb. xxi. 17 : 1 Spring up, O 
well.’ See the Targums, as quoted 


by Wetstein, Schdttgen, and Hey- 
denreich. 

In accordance with this notion, 
the Kock of Moses, as pointed 
out by the local tradition of 
Mount Sinai, is not a clilf in the 
mountain, but a detached frag¬ 
ment of rock, about fifteen feet 
high, with twelve or more fissures 
on its surface, from which the 
water is said to have gushed out 
for the twelve tribes. This local 
tradition is as old as the Koran, 
which mentions this very stone 
(ii. 57, vii. 1G0); possibly as 
old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as ‘ lying be¬ 
side ’ (wapm-eiptrijr) the moun¬ 
tain, Ant. iii. 1, 7. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Apostle sees no¬ 
thing of the outward history ex¬ 
cept in its reference to Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
Hence his allusion to the tradi¬ 
tion, which would have been out 
of place had the actual facts of 
the history occupied the promi¬ 
nent place in his thoughts, be¬ 
comes intelligible if he used the 
story as a vehicle to convey the 
idea of the ever-present power 
of Christ. Instead of adhering 
to the Mosaic narrative, which 
represents the miraculous ap¬ 
pearances of the water as isola¬ 
ted facts at the beginning and 
at the end of the wanderings, 
he adopted the story which en¬ 
deavoured to bridge over the 
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ipijfMp. c raura 8 e tvttol tj/jlwv eyevq9r)irav, a s to p 17 aval 
ij/Lias i'mdvfirjTa’; KaKoiv, Kadojs Kaxtivoi ineOvprjcrav. 7 pr)8e 

r> derncss. Now these things were our examples, to the intent 
we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 


interval between the two, by 
representing the cliff (selu) at 
Kndcsh to have been identical 
with the rock (tzur) which had 
been struck at Mount Iloreb. 
But, in adopting this representa¬ 
tion, he guards himself from any 
literal agreement with it: the 
word 1 spiritual 1 (iryeuparikije) 
raises our thoughts at once to 
the figurative sense in which 
alone it could be applied to the 
rock ; and the concluding words, 

‘ but the Rock was Christ,’ 
seem specially inserted to impress 
upon his readers, that, whatever 
might be the facts of the history 
or tradition, the only Rock which 
was in his mind at the moment 
was the Messiah (o -^piaTos), as 
in the case of ‘ Christ our pas- 
sover,’ v. 7. He was, in a far 
higher sense than the actual cliffs 
of Hor or Horeb, the rock which 
was always in view with its shadow 
to protect, and its waters to refresh 
them, at the end, no less than 
at the beginning, of their long" 
wanderings. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to the 
water ; it is from Him that the 
Spirit flows (comp. John vii. 
37), and one is here put for the 
other, as in 2 Cor. iii. 17 : ‘ The 
Lord is “ the ” Spirit.' For a si¬ 
milar interpretation see Gal. iv. 24, 
where by dWriyopovfieva he ex¬ 
presses nearly the same idea as 
by irvtvfiariKijc here; and for the 
sense of TrvcvpartKoc for ‘ typical,’ 
—‘ seen in the light of the Spirit,’ 
see Rev. xi. 8 (ijnc KaXurui ir riv- 
paricwQ Sdfopo). 


For the traditional compari¬ 
son of the Messiah to the rock, 
see Philo, Alleg. 11, 21 : Quod 
deterius potiori ins. § 31; and 
the Targums on Isaiah xvi. 1 
(quoted in Wetstein). For the 
comparison of God to a rock in 
the desert, see Psalm xci. 1, 2 ; 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

5. 1 Such were their privileges. 
But they were not saved there¬ 
by from the heaviest judgments. 
Out of the whole number who 
partook of these blessings, the 
greater part perished.’ 

yap, i. e. ‘ We know that it is 
so, for this is the proof.’ Com¬ 
pare Luke vii. 47, 1 Her sins are 
forgiven her, because she loved 
much.’ 

caretrrpujdij/ray, ‘ their bodies 
were left to moulder away on the 
sands of the desert.’ The word is 
taken from Karcm-puirev, Numb, 
xiv. 16. For a similar argument, 
see Heb. iii. 17. 

6. raCra Be tvttoi. ‘ In these 
things we may see our own mo¬ 
dels.’ Tviroe is generally used for 
a model as an example ; here, for a 
model as a warning. The parallel 
is drawn from such sins of the 
Israelites as most resembled those 
to which the Corinthians wore 
liable. 

{7Ti0up7)7-nc Kuioir, ‘ desirous 
of evil things,’ probably a ge¬ 
neral phrase, ‘with your ap¬ 
petites set on evil rather than 
on good.’ If it has a more spe¬ 
cial allusion, it must be,-in the 
case of the Corinthians, to the 
idol-feasts, and of the Israelites, 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt and 
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eiSoAoXarpai yivecrOe, KaOdiS rives avrldv, a oj rrnep ycypanrai 
’EKaOujev 6 Xaos (£ayeiv koX TTielv, xai avecrTYjcrav nai^eiv. 
s pr/8e Tropvevoijxev, KaddqTLPe<; avraw inopvcvcra.i’ /cat b enecrav 
c /iiia Tjpepa eiKocro rpeis ^iXtaSes. 9 /xtjS e iKnecpd^cDpev tov 
d Kvpiov, Kadu>s rives avToiv eireipacrav xal vno ra>v oipecov 
e dncoXovTO. 10 pr/Se yoyyvtpxe, /caucus f rives ovtcov iyoyyv- 

“ ojs. b Ztrtaov. 0 juny, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 

d rbv Xpiarbv , Ka0o>y teal rives. 0 Laclim. Ed. 1. air<i>\\vvro. r Kadhs Kai rives. 

7 Neither r become ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is 
written, ‘ the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
splay.’ Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them 
committed and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 
9 Neither let us tempt A the Lord, as some of them 0 tempted 
to and r perished by serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some 


the quails, Numbers xi. 4, 18, 
33. 

7. elSioXoXarpai, i. e. ‘ by coun¬ 
tenancing or partaking in the rites 
attendant on the feasts.’ 

wtr/rep ytypairrat , i. e. ‘ in the 
matter of the golden calfthe quo¬ 
tation is from Ex. xxxii. G, in the 
very words of the LXX. 

rra/feir, ‘ to dance,’ as in the 
heathen ceremonies, both of Syria 
and of Greece. 

8. Tropi'evwfiev, i. e. ‘ by joining 
in the licentious rites, which, es¬ 
pecially at Corinth, were blended 
with the worship of Venus.’ ' For 
this juxtaposition of the two, com¬ 
pare Acts xv. 29 ; and notes on 1 
Cor. vi. 12. 

iiropvevoa v, i. e. in the matter 
of Baalpeor, Numb. xxv. 1—9, 
where, as well as in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Rabbis, the 
number is 24,000, not, as here, 
23,000. The variation must 
be referred to the original text 
of the Apostle, not to any subse¬ 
quent error or correction of 
the copyists, as they, if they 
altered it at all, would have been 
more likely to have altered in 


conformity with Numbers than 
against it. 

9. lo-iipafw/iEv rov Kvpwv, ‘ Let 
us not tempt Christ by going to 
the verge of our Christian liberty,’ 
as in the expression ‘ tempting 
God ’ in Matt. iv. 7. 

Kvpiov (B. C.) Stuv (A.) per¬ 
haps corrections of yoior/jv (D. 
E. F. G. II. I. K.) But/cvp/or and 
Xpiordv equally refer to Christ’s 
presence in the Old Testament, as 
implied in verse 4; Jude 5 ; Heb. 
xi. 2G. And he here has the 
special reason for the thought, 
that he wishes to bring before 
the Corinthians (as in viii. 12), 
that it was against Christ, their 
loving Redeemer, that they sin¬ 
ned, in this abuse of their li¬ 
berty. 

KaOug rivee iirtlpaaav. This 
would most naturally refer to 
Massah at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 7. 
The destruction by serpents, how¬ 
ever, was on a later occasion, 
Numb. xxi. 6. 

yoyyvi^tTt, i. e. ‘ do not com¬ 
plain against the authority of 
Paul as an Apostle ’ (referring to 
the argument in ix. 1—10). 
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crav Kal aTrcoXovro vtto tov oXoOptvTov. 11 raura 8e [navra] 
‘'tvttlkok; aweBai.vov eK€LVOL<;,eypdi4>r) heTrpo<svovde<Tiavripoiv, 

N/\ ~ >/ 1, ' 1 / lO V e O ^ 

€i5 ou5 ra reA.^ T£t>y aiiDvoiv KOLTrji'TrjKtv* "o jotc o oo/cctit' 
icrTavaL fiXerrerco p.rj neap, ^-rretpaapbq vp.a<; ovk elXr)$ev ei 
prjavdpcbnivo ?• 7rurro9 Se o #£o?, o? ou/r eacrei v/aa? trupaaOr]- 
vai vnkp o S vvacrOe, aXXa iroirjfTti crw Ttp Treiparj-pq) Kal Tr/v 

• tuttoi m/Wffaii'Oi'. b Kar^vrtjiTfv. 

11 of them “murmured, and “perished by the destroyer. Now 
all these things happened unto them for r examples', and 
r it was' written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 

12 of the “ages are come. Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
l.istandeth take heed lest he fall. There hath no temptation 

taken you but such as is common to man : r and God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation also make r the way to escape 

iybyyvnav, i. e. in the matter of 11. rvwtKwe is only used hero in 
Korah, where the judgment was a the New Testament, and hence 
plague, Numb. xvi. 49. perhaps the substitution of tvkoi 

tov oXofipevmv, i. e. the Do- in D. E. F. G. J. 
stroying Angel — ‘the Angel of ovvtgairov (plural) refers to the 
Death, 1 from the LXX. trans- eventsin detail-, eypeopr) (singular), 
lation o oXo ftpiuwv, Exod. xii. to the record as a whole. 
23. Compare Ps. lxxviii. 50, ‘ These events occurred histori- 

where, by a reverse process, cally to them, but the record of 

what is in Exod. xii. 23 called them was made for us, who, far 
the ‘ Angel ’ is called the ‘ pes- removed from them, have been 

tilence.’ See also the Rabbis overtaken by the last great days 

in Lightfoot. For a curious of the world's existence ‘heirs of 
resemblance to the words and all the ages.’ 

to the general sense of this ra tIXtj t&v atairtav, the same 

passage, comp. Judith, viii. 25 as rrvvreXeta alutvog, Matt. xiii. 
—27, where, as here, the Israel- 39, the plural nominative re- 
ites are warned not to give way suiting from the plural genitive, 
to their trials, because God tries the plural of atilte being here 
them only as He tried their fathers used, as elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
(irtiprifei li/idi. Kada Kal roue Epistles. 

■naTtpac iifioiv). Thus far the rar/ji'rijker, ‘came down, ns to 
Greek; but the Vulgate adds: their natural resting-place.’ 

‘ Illi autem cjui mutationes non 12. ‘ Therefore, with these 
susceperunt cum timore Domini, et warnings before us, let no one 
impatientiam suam et improprium be so proud of his Christian pri- 
murmurationis sua: contra Domi- vileges, as to think that he is 

num postularunt, exterminati sunt above the danger of falling.’ 

ah exterminalore, et a serpentibus For other indications of pride 

perierunt. and over-consciousness of stipe- 
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eK^acnv tov SwaaQaL °’vtt eveyKeiv. 14 Sto7re/5, ayanr/TOL 
p ov, (jievyere ano rrjs eiSojXoXarpeta?. 

a upas VTTCVeyK*?!/. 


u that ye may be able to bear 
flee from idolatry. 

riority in the Corinthian Church, 
compare i. 12, iv. 8, xiv. 3G. 

13. He passes abruptly from 
a warning to an encouragement: 

‘ Let every one take heed lest 
he fall; for he can avoid falling, 
inasmuch as he is not exposed to 
insuperable temptations ’ (a vt)pu- 
■n-it'oc, ‘ on a level with human 
powers’) ; ‘on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.’ The pas¬ 
sage expresses (what we find 
often in the Psalms), that the 
faithfulness or justice of God, 
rather than His mercy, is the 
sure ground of hope. 

t\)v cVjGao-ir, 1 the means of 
flight.’ 

iirfi'Eyctir refers to the whole 
sense of the passage : ‘ You will 


it. Wherefore, my 0 beloved. 


be able to escape, and to bear up 
against your difficulties.’ 

14. This warning against ido¬ 
latry immediately following indi¬ 
cates that the temptation spoken 
of was in the idol feasts. 

‘ You are indeed in great 
difficulties; all the grandeur, all 
the beauty, all the festivity of 
heathen life, are around you to 
tempt you to fall into the same 
sins as those which overcame 
the Israelites; but still, by all 
the motives which I have laid 
before you, I conjure you by the 
love which I bear to you (dyn- 
7T7)rot juou), not merely to avoid 
the idol feasts for the sake of 
others, but to fly from them your¬ 
selves; for to partake of them is, 
in fact, to partake of an idola¬ 
trous rite.’ 


P ARArilRASE OF ClIAr. IX. 1-X. 14. 

When I speak af the self-denial which I would exercise 
rather than entangle any Christian in sin, I speak of wlutt 
you know that I bear out by my habits of daily life. Yes, 
you know that such is my habitual course, you knoio the 
toil and servile labour of tentmaking which I undergo for 
your suites, of my own free will, and in spite of my Apo¬ 
stolic dignity. It is indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my 
right to support from the Churches is undoubted. I am an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, have 
seen the lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, given the most 
incontestable signs of my Apostleship, by your conversion. And 
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therefore the refusal to receive maintenance from you is not, as 
some would insinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I 
have this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as full)/ as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the imme¬ 
diate kinsmen of Christ Himself; and this right I claim,first., 
on the general grounds which apply to all occupations: to 
the soldier, who receives his pay for fighting; to the planter of 
the vineyard, who eats the grapes of the vineyard ; to the shep¬ 
herd, who supports himself on the milk of the flocks and herds 
which he feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom; the command which 
allows the ox to eat of the corn which it treads out, applies in 
principle to men also, for whose sake this, and all the commands 
about the brute creation, are recorded; and this principle fully 
justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a share in the 
harvest which he has helped to produce. What is thus true of 
the literal, is true also of the spiritual harvest, the seeds of 
which I have sown amongst you, and which now flourishes so 
abundantly; and in claiming from you a maintenance in re¬ 
turn, I should not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a. 
reward the same in hind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a harvest of 
imperishable spiritual gifts. Nor, again, should Ibe claiming 
anything which you refuse to grant to others, but only what you 
do grant to those teachers who with all their pretensions have 
none comparable to mine who am your founder. Such is my 
right; but I decline to exercise it, and endure all manner of 
privations, rather than, by incurring the slightest suspicion of 
interested motives, to impede the advance of the glad tidings of 
the coming of the Anointed Deliverer. 

Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I must 
again reassert my right; the right which grows immediately out 
of that glad tidings which it is my great mission to proclaim, 
and which by our Lord’s own command as surely entitles its 
heralds to a maintenance, as an occupation in the service of the 
Temple entitles its priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts and 
offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may have done, as I 
said just now, I have not used. And when I said it, remember 
that I said it not, as some would insinuate, with a view of ex¬ 
torting money from you by other means. So far from using 
any covert means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
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could induce me to forfeit the only merit 1 have. To proclaim 
the rjlad tidings on which my right is founded, is no merit in 
itself; it is the discharge of an inevitable duty, for which I 
deserve no more thanks than a slave who administers his master's 
property. A reward I have, it is true ; but that reward is to 
receive no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of my mission 
without reward, and therefore without suspicion and without 
offence. And you know that I am sincere in what I say ; my 
whole life attests it. Not only have I, in this matter of the 
maintenance, changed the personal liberty which I might justly 
have claimed, for degrading and servile labour; but that I might 
gain converts, even a few out of the mass of the unbelieving 
tvorld, I accommodated myself amongst you to the feelings alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. Above all, I always showed my sym¬ 
pathy for the weak and unenlightened conscience. And all this 
I did and do in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, 
might share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

I have been speaking up to this time rather for those Jewish 
converts who question my right, than for those Gentile converts 
who abuse theirs. But my last words recall me to the recol¬ 
lection of the necessity of self-denial, for the sake, not only of 
others, but of ourselves. As certainly as the Jews know the 
right conferred by sacred services on those who minister in 
them, so surely do Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in 
the great national games of Greece contend for the prize, and 
the rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let this be 
an example to you, remembering only how much greater is your 
reward than the pine-leaf garland of the Isthmian games. 
Such too is my practice, nut less eager or less severe; and the 
enemy with tvliom I contend is my own body, which bears in the 
marks of its hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who 
has been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the day as 
worthless. For indeed no privileges, however exalted, are able 
to secure Us against the danger of temptations, as we know 
from the example of our ancestors in the faith. They, like us, 
had their Baptism in the Bed Sea, and in the shadow of the 
cloudy pillar. They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna 
and in the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wanderings; the 
ruck which was no less than Christ. All alike were so favoured; 

SI 
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and yet of all, except two, the carcases were left bleaching in 
the desert. In their sins we see the likeness of those to which 
we in these latter days are tempted ; the idolatrous rites, the 
sensuality of heathenism , the abuse, of Christian liberty, the 
murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you fall. So 
far from being exposed to superhuman difficulties, God'sjustice 
will always give an issue from your trials, if only yon will avail 
yourselves of it. And so, though your temptations to idolatry 
arc great, yet you can and ought to escape from them. 


The ArosTLE's View of Teachers. 

In some respects the preceding Section resembles the discussion 
on Marriage in Chapter vii. The Apostle lays down a general 
principle, from which his own conduct is an exception. Both 
the principle and the exception derive remarkable illustration 
The rin ^ rom ancient history. The general principle is the 
ciplemain- same as that which Plato asserts in the first book of 
tinned by Republic, that all professions, the highest as well 
as the lowest, have two aspects: that which ministers 
to the public good (evepysTiicy), and that which supports the 
individual during his ministrations (puadapvgTiKy). The more 
unselfish and benevolent is the main object of the profession, 
the more is the need for a maintenance of the man to whom 
that object itself yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s 
argument on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic teachers, 
which has become the basis in later times of the endowment of 
a separate order of clergy. But to this general rule, which he 
lays down for others, he makes an exception against himself; 
and this, again, coincides with the similar stress which the 
greatest of heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himself and the regular teachers of his time. They received pay 
Thcpx for their instruction ; he vehemently repudiated it. ‘ So- 
amplecn- crates,’ says Mr. Grote, 1 ‘ considered such a bargain 
&"ocrat by as Il0 thing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of 
all free choice as to persons or proceeding; and as¬ 
similated the relation between teacher and pupil to that between 
two lovers, or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 

1 Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482 ; founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 6. 
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honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment.’ This was 
the Apostle’s feeling towards his converts; and although the 
actual order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it is 
impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of his senti¬ 
ment and the force of his argument. In an age or in a The rrf . 
society, where the minds of men are disposed readily to gious au- 
acquiesce, there is usually no authority greater than j hont y of 
that of an order of established teachers. But in a 
time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was the Apostolic age, 
and, it may be added, our own, the authority of a layman in 
religious matters is usually far higher than that of a clergyman ; 
and for this reason, that every sentiment which he utters on 
such subjects is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and un¬ 
professional, to a degree not felt in tbe case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a lay position, if one 
may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindicate for himself. 


1U 2 
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Atostolical Communion. 

The concluding verse of the last Section has brought him 
back to the original subject of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only on the scandal to others, he now, 
in accordance with the train of thought begun in ix. 23 , 
dwells chiefly on the evil to themselves. And the sense of 
this evil is enhanced by the recollection incidentally intro¬ 
duced in x. 3 of the only Christian institution which bore 
any resemblance to these feasts. This argument from the 
Eucharist he introduces by an appeal, not, as before, to his 
own authority or example, but to their common sense and 
reason. It was a practice with -which they were all familiar 
as with an institution which belonged equally to the whole 
society. It was an argument which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise as self-evident. 

That Christ is one with His people, is a truth which pervades 
the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. The peculiarity of this 
passage is that, for the sake of a more direct contrast with the 
idol feast, he urges the closeness of this communion, not in 
Christian life generally, but in the feast or meal of the Eu¬ 
charist. The reality of this communion he enforces chiefly by 
two arguments. 

First, he refers them to the words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 23 , they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back to the scene of the Last Supper, 
as if he said, ‘ The cup, the words of blessing, the bread with 
the act of breaking, bring before our minds the memorable night 
when He said, “ This is the new covenant in my blood, this is 
my body,” and therefore you know what is implied in drinking 
of that cup, and eating of that bread.’ 

It is observable that, whereas in all other passages the bread 
is mentioned before the cup, according to the order of the 
original institution, here and in verse 21 the cup is mentioned 
before the bread, probably from the turn given to the whole 
passage by the parallel in the heathen feasts, where the libation 
preceded the meal. 

The plural form ( ev\.oyovfi.ev , ic\wfj.ev) probably points to the 
fact that the whole society in some manner took part in the 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread. This is re- 
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quircd by the turn of the argument which, especially in verse 
17, implies that the‘communion ’ was a joint act of all, ‘Tlieeom- 
and which here implies that this joint communion con- muuion -’ 
sisted, not in ‘ drinking ’ and ‘ eating,’ but in * blessing the 
cup ’ and ‘ breaking the bread.’ This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves actually assisting in the blessing 
and the breaking, or as represented by the president of the 
feast, whilst they, in the case of the blessing, responded to it by 
the Hebrew ‘Amen’ (as must be inferred from xiv. 16). 
From the expressions used in Acts ii. 46 (‘ they,’ i. e. the be¬ 
lievers generally, ‘ breaking bread ’), and xx. 7 (‘ they came 
together to break bread ’), it would seem that, at least, in the 
case of the bread, it was a joint action; and such is the opinion 
even of the Roman Catholic commentator, Estius. 

‘ Communion ’ (koivcovul) is here alone used of the Eucharist, 
and is the origin of the name as applied to it. The predomi¬ 
nant idea of the word in this place is that of union with Christ 
(as in i. 9), in contrast, as it afterwards appears in verse 20, 
to ‘union with demons.’ But the especial allusion to the 
Eucharist, leads him to express this union in the stronger lan¬ 
guage ‘ communion of the blood . . . and of the body ... of 
Christ,’ as suggested by the words of the original institution, 
which coincided with the sentiment of entire identification, 
elsewhere expressed under the same forms of speech (as in 
John vi. 50—56); and here of especial importance for the 
argument against the idol feasts. ‘You are one with Christ,’ 
he woidd say, ‘ because you are one with each other ; and this 
too is expressed in the Christian feast.’ The thought is sug¬ 
gested to him: (1.) By the sense always latent in the word 
Koivmvla, not merely of a participation, but of a. joint partici¬ 
pation ; so that, although it is capable of application to a single 
person, it almost always involves the notion of several. (2.) 
By the nature of the ceremony itself. Having, for the reason 
above stated, begun with allusion to the cup, he proceeds to the 
bread, or ‘loaf’ (such is the meaning of top aprov), which, 
unlike the modern mode of celebration, seems to have been 
placed whole on the table, and then divided into its several 
portions ; thus representing the idea, so frequent in the Apostle’s 
writings, of the one community, with various parts and functions, 
but united in their common Head. Jamblichus (in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p. 18) says that, ‘according to the barbarian custom 
in former times, all friends agreed together over one loaf’ (hri 
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eva apTov avvleaav). (3.) By the use of the word ‘Body ’ (awpa) 
■TheBody of Christ. This, in St, Paul’s language, almost al- 
of Christ.' wn y S means, not IIis literal corporeal frame, but that 
new body which is His by virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole Christian society. Compare vi. 15, 
xii. 12, 27 ; Eph. i. 23, ii. 16, iv. 4, 16, v. 30; Col. i. 24. The 
exceptions to this usage are Phil. iii. 21, ‘fashioned like unto 
His glorious body ; ’ Col. i. 22, ‘ you . . . hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death ; ’ and perhaps Rom. vii. 
4, ‘ dead to the law by the body of Christ.’ 

This idea of the Apostle is somewhat different from that 
which in later times has usually been attached to the act and 
words of the institution of the Eucharist. It has, however, 
found expression in the double meaning of the word ‘ com¬ 
munion,’ and in such Eucharistical services as the Second 
Prayer after the celebration of the Communion in the Church 
of England: ‘We most heartily thank Thee. . .for that 
Thou dost assure us thereby . . . that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical body of Thy Son, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people.' Compare, for analogous 
expressions, Ignatius (ad Trail. 8): ‘ Faith which is the flesh 
of the Lord, Love which is the blood of Jesus Christ.’ 
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15 cL 9 (jypoi'Ljj.oL'i \eyai • KpLvare vp-eis 6 <f>r)pu. 10 to noT-rjpLOv 
rrj<; ev\oyias o evXoyovpev, ov^l kolvoiv'ux* tov aZparo<; rou 
XpiarTov icrriv; tov aprov ov Kkoipev, ovyl Koivaivia rov ct & j - 
paros tov ypujTav iariv ; 17 otl els apros, ev a Si pa ol ttoWol 
iapev ol yap navres etc tov Svos aprov ptreyopev. l8 /3Xe- 

* Lachm. Ed. 1 . KOivuvla iarh/ tov alp. 


is, 16 I speak as to -wise men; judge ye what I say. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ? the bread which we break, is it not the communion 

17 of the body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, 

18 and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. Bc- 


15. wc (ppovl/joie, i. e. ‘in your 
acknowledged character of wise 
men.’ Comp. i. 5, viii. 1, vyetc, 
i. e. ‘ you, as distinct from me.’ 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 24. 

16. ‘ The cup of blessing ’ occurs 
only here in the New Testament. 
It is in allusion to the fourth 
and most sacred cup at the Pas¬ 
chal feast, which was so called 
from the words pronounced over 
it: ‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, 
who has created the fruit of the 
vine.' (Lightfoot ad loc.) 

EvXoyt'iv, as used in the LXX., 
is properly, ‘ to speak well of,' 
hence ‘ to praise, ’ ‘ to congra¬ 
tulate,’ and it may thus be ap¬ 
plied with equal propriety to 
God and to man. The Hebrew 
word 113, of which it is fre¬ 
quently a translation, means in 
the first instance ‘ to kneel,’ and 
hence its original application is, 
‘ to worship,' or ‘ praise God ; ’ 
and its application to man is only 
secondary. riXoy/a is used here, 
as in xiv. 16, and Matt. xxvi. 
2G (compare Luke xxii. 19), 
as equivalent to tv\apiirria, the 
only difference being that tv\n- 


yia expresses the form, and ev- 
yaptoTia the substance of the 
speech. The one is ‘ a blessing 
of God,’ the other, ‘ a thanks¬ 
giving to God.’ But there is 
the further thought that by this 
thanksgiving or ‘ grace,’ the ob¬ 
ject so spoken of is consecrated 
to God’s service. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5 : ovue v uTruftXrirov jjETa e v- 
\ap l a t t a e XapfiavopEvov’ «y- 
t a ^ £ r a l yap Ita Xoyov $£ov kui 
ivTtvl ewe. Ilcnce arises the ap¬ 
plication of the word to inani¬ 
mate objects. 2 EvXoyovpcv, ‘ over 
which we pronounce our bles¬ 
sing of God.’ So ‘ He blessed 
the loaves,’ Luke ix. 16, and 
(on one occasion only) in the 
Old Testament, ‘ He doth bless 
the sacrifice’ (1 Sam. ix. 13: 
EvXoyu ti)v Svaiav, LXX.). By 
a like confusion the elements of 
the bread and wine were after¬ 
wards called by the name of 
‘ thanksgiving ’ or ‘ Eucharist,.' 
Comp. Justin, p. 93: tov Ev%a- 

piaOEvrog aprov vato’ivov vat voarog 
. . . Kal )/ TftoCpt) avrij vaXtlrat Trap 
'/ ft tv v Ev-^apiaTia. 

17. on e Ic.. . . ot iroXXoi EirpEv, 
The argument is as though ho 
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■nere tov 'icrparjX Kara adpxa ' oi e&OiovTtS ra.5 Over ias 
kolvcovoI roii dvcria.(TTT)plov elcriv; ' j tlovv <f)r)pi;,oT i eiScn- 
\66vt6v ti iarlv fj otl b etStoXof Tt etTTiv; 20 aAA oti a 

■ b Transpose cftwAov and «t5a>A<f0uT<f»'. 


hold Israel after the flesh: have not they which eat of the 
19 sacrifices r communion with the altar? What say I then ? 

that “what is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything or 
20 that the idol is anything?' r Nay, but that the things 


said, ‘ In the cup you jointly 
partake of the blood of Christ, 
according to Ilis words. But in 
the bread you jointly partake of 
the body of Christ by a still 
clearer argument. For what is 
the meaning of the one loaf with 
its several parts, except to set 
before us that one loaf and one 
body which we are collectively ? 
(oi TroWoi, see xii. 12.) For this 
is the meaning of that solemn 
act in which we all (oi nuvrccy 
not one or two only, but the 
whole society) partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (ek tov evoc 
iiprov). And this one body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body of 
Christ of which we partake in 
the Eucharist. 1 

18. The practice of the Israel- 
Jewish ' tca * a introduced to im- 
sJnflces. P res3 u P° n hia readers, 
in a case more familiar 
to them than Grecian customs, 
the necessary connexion of all 
sacrificial feasts with the worship 
to which they belonged. 

1 Israel after the flesh ; ’ i. e. the 
Jews literally, as distinct from 
‘ the Israel of God,’ Gal. vi. 16. 
Here, as in Gal. iv. 3, 8, 9 (‘the 
beggarly elements of the world ’), 
the Apostle speaks of the Jew¬ 
ish nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 


society, they v r ere nearly on a 
level with the Gentile nations 
and Pagan worship, much as we 
might now speak of the sacrifi¬ 
ces of the Mussulmans or Sama¬ 
ritans. The Jewish sacrifices of 
which he here speaks were not 
the sin-offerings (which were 
entirely consumed on the altar), 
but those called ‘ peace-offer¬ 
ings ’ or ‘ thank-offerings.’ 

For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
viii. 31 ; Deuteron. xii. 18, xvi. 
11 . 

The somewhat harsh expres¬ 
sion ‘ have communion with the 
altar,’ seems to be substituted 
for what we should naturally 
have expected, ‘ with God; ’ 
partly in order to bring more 
vividly before them the con¬ 
nexion of the feasts with the 
altar from which they were 
taken, but chiefly because ‘ com¬ 
munion with God ’ was too high 
a thought to be brought down 
to the level of the mere outward 
ceremonial of the fleshly Israel. 
For this substitution of words 
comp. viii. 2, ix. 17. 

19, 20. The suppressed con¬ 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, 1 So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.’ And this recalls the 
assertion in viii. 4, that the hea¬ 
then divinities had no real exist- 
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0vovcn,v Sai/xoFtotj Kal ov 0ea> Ovovcriv, ov OeKcj Se v/xa? 
kolvcovovs TOiv BaupovLcvv -ylvecrdai. 21 ov Swacr&e novr)piov 
KvpCov TTLvetv kglL t TOTTjpLov 8aLp.ovLa)v, ov Swacr0e Tpcure^rj^ 

* &vei Ttt tfli/7], 5ai/iov/ots 8vft t «ai ou ©e£ * 

which they OA sacrifice, ‘they sacrifice to devils and not to 
God,’ and I would not that ye should have r communion with 
devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
devils, ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the 


ence. As though he said, ‘ When 
I speak thus, do I contradict what 
I said before ? No; but what I 
say is this («\\’ on).' As in 
viii. 4 he had said that what¬ 
ever might be the notions of 
heathens about their divinities, 
at any rate for Christians those 
divinities had no real existence; 
so here conversely, he says, that 
whatever might be the feelings 
of Christians about the 
The hea- f a ] se divinities, still to 
■Demons* 8 the heathen they had 
a real existence. And 
in proof of this he quotes from the 
LXX. version of Deut. xxxii. 
17, tOvaav haifiovivtg kul ou 3fw. 
From this passage his meaning 
has often been taken to be that, 
although the particular divinities, 
as conceived under the names of 
Jupiter, Venus, &c., were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil 
spirits who, under those names, 
or in the. general system of pagan 
polytheism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xevi. 5, iravTts oi $«oi tSiv iQiutv 
Sc ufioi'ia.) Such certainly was 
the general belief of the early 
Christians. But the strong de¬ 
claration in viii. 4, reiterated 
here in verse 19, of the utter 
non-existence of the heathen 
divinities, renders it safer to un¬ 


derstand him as saying that in 
the mind of the heathen sacri¬ 
fice™, whatever Christians might 


think, the sacrifices were really 
made to those whom the Old 
Testament called haifiuvia. It 
is in fact a play on the word 
tiaiptlrcor. The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only 
passage where it is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as 
a general word for ‘ Divinity,’ 
and more especially for those 
heroes and inferior divinities, to 
whom alone (according to the 
belief of this later age), and not 
to the supreme rulers of the uni¬ 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LXX., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
1 evil demons,’ although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking, for 
the author of evil, who is called 
emphatically ‘ Satan,’ or ‘ The 
Devil.' It is by a union of 
these two meanings that the 
sense of the passage is produced. 
‘ The words of Deut. xxxii. 17 
truly describe their state, for 
even according to their own 
confession, although in a dif¬ 
ferent sense, they sacrifice to 
demons.’ A similar play on the 
same word, although for a dif¬ 
ferent object, occurs in the Apo¬ 
logy of Socrates, where he de¬ 
fends himself against the charge 
of atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (riu/jd- 
viov); and that demons (?<u/xd- 
via) being sons of gods (Seu if 
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KvpLov pere^up Kal Tpane%T)<: 8<up.ovi(i>v. n rj napa(,r)\ovp.ev 
top Kvpiov; p.j) Icr^vpoTtpoL olvtov icrpep; 

23 IIaura ‘ ffttmi', aM’ ov ndvra crvp.(j>epeL ‘ 7ra vra “ ef- 

• Add fwl. 

22 table of devils. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we 
mightier than He ? 


2.1 All things are r in my power'. 

ira/Ses), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the 
gods themselves. 

There are here great varieties 
of reading; but none important, 
except that Marcion read on lepo- 
0vt6v ti itrrty ?i eibivXoOvrov rt 
ianv ; an alteration apparently 
made in order to place Jewish 
sacrifices (itpriflura) on the same 
level as heathen (ei HtvXodvra). 

21. He now turns to the practi¬ 
cal conclusion that there is a real 
incompatibility between Christi¬ 
anity and partaking in the sa¬ 
crificial feasts as such. ‘ The 
cup of demons’ is the bowl 
(cpaTtip) of libation which was 
poured forth at the beginning of 
a feast or of a sacrifice; hence 
to drink of the wine of libation 
was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
sign of apostasy (see Wetstein). 

1 The table of demons 1 may 
either be the table lor the meal 
following upon the sacrifice, or 
the more solemn banquets laid 
out, a3 in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 11.) The phrase 
rpania rip latpov'up occurs in Isa. 
lxv. 11 (LXX.). ‘The table of 
the Lord,’ as distinct from 1 the 
cup of the Lord,’ is the table 
on which the bread is 
‘TheLord’s placed. The use of 
Table.’ the word agrees with 
the description of the 
actual ceremony in xi. 20—34 ; 
the Lord’s Table being the natu- 


but all things are not - r pro- 

ral accompaniment of the Lord’s 
Supper (xi. 20). For the general 
argument compare 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is heightened, 
and in part suggested, by the re¬ 
collection that one of Christ’s pe¬ 
culiar works was the casting out 
of demons. 

22. ij Trapa^TiXov/itv top Kvpiov ; 

‘ Or if we think we are able to 
unite these discordant elements, 
are we prepared to challenge the 
Lord to anger ? Surely we are not 
stronger than He ?’ The words 
are a continuation of the same 
quotation in Deut. xxxii. 17—21, 
as that from which the words 
of verse 20 are taken: eai riot 
Kvpioc eai ... icat three ... 

A vrm irape({i\it>irdv pt tir ov ■&£«, 
Trapiv^vyde pt iv to~iq ttZuiXoit 
avrwv (comp, also Baruch iv. 7, 
8). There is the same play 
upon nvpine here, as upon cenpd- 
via in 19 : 1 Shall we provoke 
the jealouB Lord who haB in the 
Law denounced idolatry, by mix¬ 
ing His cup and His table with 
that of devils ? ’ 

For this identification of Christ 
with 1 the Lord ’ of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, comp, verses 4 and 9. 

The expression Trapcx(t]\ovptv 
is taken from the metaphor of 
marriage between God and His 
people, which pervades large 
portions of the O. T., especially 
Hosea and Ezekiel. The strength 
of the expression would seem to 
indicate that they had conceived 
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icTTiv, d\X.’ ov navTa olKoSopel. 24 ju.ijSeis to eavrou (yjTeiT&j, 
aWa to tov £T£pov.“ 22 nap to ip paKekka) ncvkovpepop 
icrOUreprjSep apaKpLPOPTeiSiaTriPcrvpeiSTjaLP’ 26 Tov b Kvplov 
yap rj yrj Kal to irkr/pcopLa avTrjs. 27 el c tis /caXei vp .as toip 

■ Add e/fcwroj. b toD Kupfou. c eif 8c ns. 

fitable: all things are r in my power', but all things edify not. 

24 Let no r one seek his own, but OA r that which is another’s. What- 

25 soever is sold in the shambles, that eat, r not asking® ques- 

26 tions' for conscience sake: for ‘ the earth is the Lord’s, and the 

27 fulness thereof.’ If any of them that believe not bid you to 

a Gr. judging. 


the possibility of celebrating the 
Eucharist at an idol feast. Com¬ 
pare xi. 30, where in speaking of 
a similar subject he alludes to the 
judgments provoked by it. 

23. The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section to 
Btand entirely by itself, merely 
as a practical summary of the 
whole question, especially as the 
argument is taken up again from 
the original point of view which 
had been dropped since ix. 23. 
But the allusions to the Eucha¬ 
rist in verses 2G, 28, 30, still fur¬ 
nish a thread of connexion. Here, 
as in vi. 12, an impassioned ap¬ 
peal of the Apostle, expressing 
the contrariety between the pro¬ 
fession of Christians and the 
practice of heathenism, is broken 
off by what seem to be the words 
of an objector, ‘ all things are 
lawful,’ which St. Paul takes up, 
adopts as his own, and proceeds 
to justify and moderate. The 
first qualification, ‘ all things are 
not expedient,’ is the same as in 
vi. 12, The second ‘ all things 
edify not ’ (oUoSoptl), is peculiar 
to this passage, and is used in 
reference to the argument al¬ 
ready begun in viii. 2. ‘ This 

indifference about idol feasts does 
not, as you suppose, advance a 


man in Christian knowledge or 
holiness; it may tend only to re¬ 
tard him.’ Comp. viii. 10. 

24. ‘ Every man’s actions af¬ 
fect his neighbour’s welfare as 
well as his own.’ 

25. Now follow the practical 
rules; and first, the concessions to 
latitude. 

fiancWov, a Latin word, which 
Plutarch uses to explain the 
Greek word KpEwiraiXior. It was 
also used by the Rabbis, J'SpD. 

lively avanpivovri e, 1 asking no 
questions, whether the food is 
or is not from the flesh of vic¬ 
tims.’ 

St a t>)i‘ trvvttSr]ffiVy 1 because 
of the religious scruple which it 
may excite, whether in your¬ 
selves or in others.’ 

26. ‘ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,’ from Ps. 
xxiv. 1, was the common form 
of Jewish thanksgiving before 
the meal (see Wetstein, ad loc .); 
and hence probably it was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and 
thus alluded to in this place, 

‘ This, therefore, is not incon¬ 
sistent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.’ 

tov Kvpiov, used ambiguously 
for ‘ Christ,’ and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 

to 7r \fipu>fia, i. e. ‘ that which 
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arrlcrTCOV Kal OeXere iropevecrOaL, irau to napaTidepevov vplu 
(crOUre prj&cv avaKpivovTts Sta tt)u crwei&pcru'. 28 ecu' Se 
ns vpiv eu TTj Tovto * lepodvrov icrriv, pt) ecrdiere Si eKeivou 
tov p-qvvaavTa Kal tt)v crvveL8rjcriv. h 29 crwuhr^ULV Se Xeyrn 
ovvl tt)v eavrov, aXXa tti v tov erepov. tva rt yap t) eXev- 
Oepia pov KpivtTai vno aXA/qs (rweiorjo-ews ; ei eyco x a P LTi 

• fiSiiKidvroy. 1 Add roO yctp Kvplov r/ yn Kal rh n\vpv/ia avirjs. " ei Se¬ 


ll feast and ye r desire to go, whatsoever is set before you 
eat, r not asking questions for conscience sake. But if any 

28 r one say to you ‘this is offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat 
not for his sake that shewed it and for conscience sake. 

29 °* Conscience I say not thine own, but r that of the other. 

30 For why is my liberty judged by r another conscience ? OA If / 
by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 


fills it.’ For the general sense 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

27. The invitation supposed 
is to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition of 
Tuiy dirt'oTon/ comp. viii. 11, ix. 
10, xv. 19. 

Acre, ‘ are anxious to go. 1 
This shows that the persons ad¬ 
dressed are the enlightened party. 

28. 7-ic. Not the host (who 
would not be again introduced in 
this way), but one of the guests, 
either a heathen who wished to 
put the Christian to a test, or a 
Jew who wished to point out the 
danger. ItpoOuroy (A. B. H.) is 
a neutral word, eiSajXodvroy (C. 
D. E. F. G. J. K.), a contempt¬ 
uous one. 

29. 30. Here follows a com¬ 
pressed dialogue, like Horn. iii. 
1—8. St. Paul says, ‘ By the 
religious scruple I mean, not that 
of the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian. 1 To which the 
enlightened Christian answers, 
‘ Why, what is this (tva ri yap ) ? 
What is the reason that my liberty 
is to be condemned by a scruple 
in which I have no concern 7 If 


I eat with a grateful thanks¬ 
giving, why am I to be exposed to 
calumny for a meal for ■ Why is 
which I give thanks ? ’ my liberty 
To this St. Paul re- judged?’ 
turns no direct answer, but 
turns it off abruptly with the 
general conclusion in verse 31 : 
‘ If you give thanks to God for 
what you do, remember that 
every act, even in eating and 
drinking, must be done to His 
glory, and if to His glory, then 
without offence to any.’ As in 
Rom. iii. 1—8, instead of an¬ 
swering the objector, he ab¬ 
ruptly, and as if still continuing 
the objector’s sentence, Bays, 
1 whose condemnation is just.’ 
The abrupt introduction of the 
words of the opponent may be 
explained by the supposition that 
he is quoting the words of the 
Corinthian letter, as in vi. 12, 
vii. 1, viii. 1, x. 23, xi. 2. Com¬ 
pare Rom. xiv. 8, where, after 
stating the indifference of days 
and of meats, he concludes, ‘Whe¬ 
ther therefore we live or die, we 
are the Lord’s.’ 

Kptvtrai, ‘ is brought under 
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pereyo), rt fi\a<T<f>r)i±ovi±aL inep ov iyd> evyapto-TO); 31 eire 
ovv eaQUre eire TTivere tire tl TroieiTe, ndvra ei$ 8o£ap Oeov 
iroteire. 32 arrpocrKonoL a Kal ’JouSatois ylvecrOe Kat EWrjcriv 
Kal rfj iKK\rj(TLa tov Oeov, 33 KaOox; Kayot 7 rd.PT a Tracrtv 
apecrKa), prj tprjTotp to ipavrov b crvpcfiopop, ak\a to tojv 
ttoXXuip, Iva crwOdxrip. XI. 1 piprjTai pov yiveerOe, kclOqis 

Kayo) ypuTTov. 

a ylveoBe ’IouSalots. b <ruj uipepov. 

31 which I give thanks ? Whether therefore ye eat or drink 

32 or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give none 
offence, neither to 0 Jews nor 0 r Greeks, nor to the church 

33 of God, even as I please all in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but Ghat of ‘'the many, that they may be 

1 saved. XI. Be ye followers of me, even as /also am of Christ. 


judgment,’ with an allusion to 
avanplynyrec inverses 25, 27. 

Xapirt, ‘ by grace,’ and cv^api- 
oTui, ‘1 give thanks,’ seem to re¬ 
fer to the Eucharistic blessing, as 
in 26, and to imply that it accom¬ 
panied the social meal. Com¬ 
pare ver. 31, illustrated by Col. 
iii. 17 : 1 Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
(evxapt/rrouvrsc) to God and the 
Father by Him.’ 

ji\aa<j>ngovpm, 1 misrepresent¬ 
ed.’ Compare Rom. ii. 24 and 
xiv. 16. 


31, 32. ‘ To the glory of God,’ 
, j 5 at ; n g i. e. ‘ so that God may 
and drink- receive praise (comp, 
itig to the vi. 20; Matt. v. 16) 


glory of 
God.’ 


from your acts being 
such as to cause no of¬ 


fence, either to Jews, as shrink¬ 
ing from the heathen sacrifices; 
or to Gentiles (comp. 28), as 
watching for your acquiescence 
in their idolatry, in order to 
justify themselves; or to the 
chosen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordinance.’ 


iuBUiv Kal irUiv, is used in 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 22. 

The form of consecrating all 
human acts to God, was already 
in use amongst the Jews, by 
whom, as now amongst Mus¬ 
sulmans, every act was per¬ 
formed 1 in the name of God.’ 
The peculiarity of the Apostolic 
precept seems to be that it points 
out how every meal may in reality 
be eaten to the glory of God; 
namely, by consideration for the 
feelings of others. Epictetus, on 
being asked how anyone could 
eat so as to please God, answered, 

‘ By eating justly, temperately, 
and thankfully.’ 

apioKo) of itself has (like ape- 
okos) something of a bad sense. 
Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

tuiv ttoWwv, not ‘ many ; ’ 
but ‘the many,’ the whole mass 
with whom he had to deal. 

XI. 1. He here returns to his 
own example, as in ix. 1—16, 
and to the example of Christ, as 
in viii. 11. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. X. 15 —XI. 1. 

must keep yourselves distinct from nets oj' idol worship, both 
for your own sake and for that of others. And the allusion just 
made to the. Eucharist suggests an additional reason for doing so, 
such as will come home to the common sense of all, especially of 
you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. You know that 
when we join in blessing the cup, not of heathen libations, but 
of our sacred Christian meal, we join, as Christ Himself has 
taught us, in partaking of His blood; yet more, when we join 
in breaking the loaf, we join in partaking of His body ; for the 
very meaning of that joint act is to express that we, the 
Christian society, arc as truly one body, the body of Christ, 
as the various particles of bread are one compact loaf. Such 
is the closeness of communion with Christ, into which our 
Christian feasts bring us. It now remains, on the other hand, 
to point out how closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens 
bring them into connexion with the objects of their ivorship. 
It is involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at the 
Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which all Jewish converts are 
familiar, and remember how entirely those feasts are identified 
with the altar, on which the victims are hilled, and upon which 
their blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies at the basis 
of the feast. And so in the heathen sacrifices, although the 
false divinities to whom they are offered, have for us no real 
existence; yet the very words, which they use to designate those 
divinities, serve to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 
is described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their table be 
spread for demons, it is manifestly inconsistent with the sacred 
cup which you drink, the sacred meal of which you partake in 
the name of Him whose work on earth was to destroy and 
drive out demons, it is an insult to His majesty; and as we 
read in the same passage of the Law, which speaks of the 
heathen sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 

The conclusion, then, of the whole argument is, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
not to things inward but outward, are absolutely ihdifferent, yet 
that indifference must always be subject to two qualifications: 
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(1.) That the welfare of the whole Christian man must be 
attended to. (2.) That advance in Christian holiness must 
not he impeded, whether in ourselves or in others; for in all 
things we must consider others rather than ourselves. 

The practical result therefore is that, although you may 
eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept invitations to 
feasts in the houses of heathens, without scruple; yet, if any 
one try to test your belief by reminding you that it is part of a 
sacrificial feast, then abstain. The thankful enjoyment of all 
GocTs gifts, which constitutes the essence of a Christian meal, 
ceases at once when it offends the religious scruples of others. 
In every meal, and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves 
as that praise and honour may return to God. This can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare either 
the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, or the 
Christian community itself as convened for its solemn meals in 
the presence of God. This is my oion conduct, as I have 
already set it before you, and this is ichat I entreat you to 
imitate in my acts of habitual self-denial, as 1 imitate the self- 
sacrifice of Christ Himself. 


The ArosTLF.’s View of Things Indifferent and of Self-denial. 

In the three foregoing Sections there are two main subjects, 
one rising out of and above the other. First, the settlement of 
the question of the sacrificial feasts. Secondly, the general 
lesson of self-denial enforced by the Apostle’s own example. 

(1.) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as one 
branch of the more general question of ‘ things in- Contro- 
different,’ discussed in Rom. xiv. I—xv. 13. It Ter sy re- 
exhibits the Apostle’s treatment of the difficulties *thingsm- 
which always arise when a purer religion comes into different.’ 
contact with false or imperfect forms of worship, which from 
long establishment have become so interwoven with social 
usages as to appear, in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age 
the chief point around which this controversy settled, was the 
sacrificial feasts. In Tertullian’s time, when the sphere of the 
collision had become more general, and when the earlier As 
difficulty had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, heathen 
cither by the authority of the Apostle or by the sub- 5acrificcs > 
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sidencc of the Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question 
1 enthen related rather to the attendance on public amusements, 
Iimu»c- n or the service in the Roman armies, and occasioned 
m. nts; t ] ie tw0 celebrated treatises ‘ De Spectaculis,’ and 
‘ Do Corona Militis.’ In a yet further stage of this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism, the question of the lawfulness 
of attendance on pagan or semi-pagan rites was exchanged for 
the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them into the 
Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom of the Christian 
M Milar Church itself, there has always lingered an echo of the 
pursuits, older controversy, in the question whether amusements 
or practices which belong to heathen times, or to the more secular 
course of the world, are of themselves to be shunned as profane. 

The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract view of 
Decision the case is clear and positive. Whereas up to this 
in their time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian Apostles, 
liy the had deemed that Gentile converts should altogether 
Apostle, abstain from a feast of meats offered to idols, St. Paul 
declares that, in itself, it contained no pollution; that, unless 
expressly asserted to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly 
treated as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, been 
involved in the precept and example of Gamaliel, who, when 
reproached with bathing in the baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an 
apartment where there was a statue of Venus, replied, ‘ The 
bath was not made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.’ 
But it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, not 
merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the law of the 
whole Christian world. In all the circumstances which have just 
been described as giving birth to similar questions, the main 
tendency, the genius (if one may use the expression) of Chris¬ 
tendom, has followed, sometimes, perhaps, even with exagge- 
l>y Ter- rated freedom, in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. 
loHian, ‘ Loca non contaminant, sed qua; hunt in locis,’ was 
the verdict Math which even the fervent Tertullian closed the 
question about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
by Gm- B or 7 the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
gory, destroy, but to Christianize, every heathen building and 
every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s well-known 
, saying, when he adapted profane tunes to sacred songs, 
is but an expression of the common sense of Chris¬ 
tendom. If Christianity gave the death-blow to the spectacles 
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of the amphitheatre, it was not on account of their idolatrous 
rites, hut of their cruelty. If the licentious and superstitious 
parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the conversion an(J ^ 
of the Empire, the great mass of its usages has been Christen- 
retained wherever any Christian ceremonial of any 
extent has been maintained. If a few ardent spirits 
have been, in later times, eager in denouncing as profane all 
secular arts and amusements, they have failed in producing any 
deep impression on the bulk of the Christian community, which 
has always been wont, often it may be with injustice, to regard 
their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken zeal. 

(2.) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which he guards 
it, is the abstract principle laid down by the Apostle, Uninn of 
especially in viii. 8, x. 23, 25, 26, 27. But the true toleration 

1 J . . . . . with rc- 

moral greatness ot this passage consists, not in- its garc i f or 
announcement of Christian liberty, but in its exhibi- scruples, 
tion of Christian love. It expresses the rare union of wide 
toleration with tender sympathy; such as at once elevates 
characters above the mere mass either of thinking or of feeling 
men; such as presents, in the contemplation of the human 
mind, a sense of interest and beauty, analogous to that which 
is awakened in the physical world by a view containing the 
varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. With the 
deepest conviction of the utter indifference of meats in them¬ 
selves, and of the utter groundlessness of the scruples raised 
concerning them, the Apostle checks himself in full view of 
the liberty which he forbore to grasp, with the sentiment, ‘ I 
will not eat meat whilst the world standeth, lest I make my 
brothgr to offend.’ This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example dis¬ 
closes it, in its more general form, under the strictest control of 
forethought and sagacity;—‘ I have become all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some.’ The third and last stage 
is summed up in the words, often since repeated by preachers 
and teachers as matter of course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical 
or philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even with 
his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have tried to 
soften down the vehemence of the expression, ‘ I “ bruise ” my 
body and bring it into “ slavery,” lest when I have preached to 
others I myself should be “ proved unworthy.” ’ 

Few later parallels to this double phase of the Apostle’s 

N 
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character can be found. Yet it must not be dissembled that, with 



of ,r e character, the most striking likenesses are to be sought 
■ Society > amongst the higher and better spirits of the ‘ Society 
of Jcsua. 0 f j esU8 .» I n them, indeed, we look in vain for the 
Ai>ostle’s devotion to truth and freedom, or his wide and com¬ 
prehensive view, which saw at a glance what was essential and 
what was insignificant: we see the elements of worldly or¬ 
ganisation and worldly statecraft, which, in his teaching, were 
almost entirely absent; even the very same fervour of love and 
self-denial, at a later age, must differ from what they were in 
their first youthful freshness in the first age of Christianity. 
Still it is to the lives of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
that we ought to look, if we would wish in any degree to see 
translated visibly into flesh and blood, the self-denying versa¬ 
tility with which the Apostle, for no selfish object, but for the 
cause of Christ, ‘ became all things to all men.’ He, it is 
true, was much which they were not: the other great characters 
of the sixteenth century exhibit the freeness and breadth of 
Christianity as these exhibit its fervour and tenderness ; in 
any case a mechanical copy of either him or them is im¬ 
possible. But it is not unimportant to ask how much and how 
little of his example are still applicable; how far reckless dis¬ 
regard of scruples is really inseparable from the one side of 
human character, or craft and submissive servility from the 
other ; how far the tenderness and pliancy of the ancient Greek 
or the modern Spaniard or Italian can be united with the fixed 
conviction of the ancient Jew, with the truth and freedom of 
the modem Englishman or German. 
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ANSWERS TO THE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIANS 
(continued). 

Worship and Assemblies. 

XI. 2-XIV. 40. 


Tiie opening words of this Section, which apply more or less 
to all that follows inxi. 2—xiv. 40, imply that, as in vii. 1, viii. 
1 , he still has before him some letter or statement of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, from which he quotes and adopts their argu¬ 
ment, followed probably by questions. ‘ You claim “ my praise 
for remembering me and keeping my commands as I com¬ 
manded you; ” ’ to which he replies here, as in xi. 17 and 22, 
that they have his praise, but with certain grave exceptions, 
which he proceeds to specify. 

The first exception of the Apostle relates to the abandon¬ 
ment of the usual Grecian head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the Christian assemblies. In order 
to understand the stress laid by the Apostle on what would 
seem to us a matter of comparative insignificance, we must 
recall the importance attached in the ancient world to dress, 
as indicative of national customs or moral habits. i mpor t ance 
In the early days of Greece, the longer or shorter of dress in 
garment which a man wore at once declared whe- the ancient 

o world 

ther he belonged to the Ionian or Dorian race; 
in other words, it was an index to the gods of his worship, the 
mode of his education, the moral and religious ideas which 
formed the basis of his character. And, although this was pro¬ 
bably worn out before the first century of the Christian era, 
yet the language of the Roman satirists, especially Juvenal, 
points to the moral importance of deviations, however slight, 
from the national costume. 1 

Amongst the fashions of dress which admitted of no variation, 
was that which Greece (with the exception of Lacediemon) re¬ 
tained in common with the Oriental nations gene- Head-dress of 
rally, of women always appearing in public with women, 
their heads covered (not, indeed, with a veil, but) with the 

1 See the notes of Ludovicus Cnpellus, on xi. 4. 
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‘ peplum,’ or shawl, which they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, hut on public occasions threw over their heads like 
a hood. The Theban veil (Dicscarch. Descr. Grjec. x.), and 
that of Tarsus (Dio Clirys. Orat. 1), are described as covering 
the whole face except the eyes, as still in Mussulman countries. 
Great stress was laid by the later Jewish authorities on the 
veiling of the women; and though they were unveiled in the 
synagogues, this was because they were shut off from the men, 
and so in private. 1 The special covering here meant is described 
in xi. 15 as a mantle (w epi/3o\aiov). This -word, in the only 
other passage where it occurs in the New Testament (Heb. i. 12, 
from Ps. cii. 26), and in all the passages in the LXX. Ver¬ 
sion of the Old Testament, means, according to its derivation, 
a mantle or covering wrapt round the body, like sm^oXaiou, 
which is used indifferently for a ‘ mantle,’ as in Judg. iv. 18 ; 
or for a ‘kerchief’ on the head, Ezek. xiii. 18; and so 
in Mark xiv. 72, hri[3aka>v eKkaiev probably signifies, ‘ he 
drew his mantle ’ (the Oriental hyke) ‘ over his head, and 
began to weep.’ In this passage the Apostle would refer to 
the ‘ peplum,’ which the Grecian women used ordinarily as 
a shawl, but on public occasions as a hood also, especially 
at funerals and marriages; of which last an instance is given 
in a woodcut in ‘ Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities ’ 
( Peplum ), representing the reception of the bride thus hooded, 
by her husband bareheaded, at the door of the nuptial 
chamber, and thus exhibiting, in a lively form, the contrast 
here intended. 

This costume the Corinthian women had ventured to disuse, 
in the Christian assemblies, where, as one may suppose, they 
would urge that, all distinctions of sex being done away in the 
presence of Christ, it was unworthy the dignity of a Christian 
prophetess to wear the badge of seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as a Grecian wife. 


1 See the Rabbis, quoted in Wctatein and Lightfoot, on xi. 6. 
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2 'Enaivm Se u/xas, a ort irdvra. jxov p.ep.V7)cr0e Kal KaOojs 
vapeSaiKa vplv ras trapaSocreLS Kare^ere. 3 Gikat Se u/xas 
elSevai otl ttovtos dvSpos rj K€<j)a\r] 6 xpicrros icrnv, kc- 
<f>a\r] Se ywatKos o avrjp, Ke<f>ak-q Se b [row] ^ptcrrow 6 Geos. 

* Add a5 f\<pol. b Omit toD. 

2 Now I praise you, oK that ye remember me in all things 
and keep the r commands as I r commanded them to you. 

3 But I would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ, and the head of 0 woman is the man, and the head 


2. The words iraptdwKa, irapa- 
Sdirtie, as applied to the 
1 Tradi- teaching of the Apostles, 
tu>ns. are use d f or the com¬ 
munication sometimes of prac¬ 
tical regulations, as here, 2 Thess. 
iii. G, and Acts xvi. 4 ; some¬ 
times of facts, as in xi. 23, xv. 
3 ; sometimes of warnings, as in 


2 Thess. ii. 15. They corre¬ 
spond to 7rnpayyfX\w, 7rapayye\ta y 
in classical Greek. The verb 
is well expressed by the Latin 
‘ trado,’ as in the phrase ‘ do- 
cendo, narrando, trado.'' The 
word 1 tradition,’ formed from 
the less frequent substantive 
‘ traditio,’ in its present sense 
implies ‘ handing down orally 
from generation to generation,’ a 
meaning alien to passages like the 
present. Here the word is best 
expressed by ‘ command ’ or 
‘ communication; ’ such ‘ com¬ 
mand ’ being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. ii. 
15), but always delivered, not 
‘ traditionally' through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3. ‘ But I would have you 
know ’ (3eXui Se vpidg elctrai, 
Se'Xw vfidg ovk ayi'oelr) is the 
usual formula by which he pre¬ 


faces an objection or a warning, 
x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Thess. iv. 13. 

The argument springs from the 
relation, so often insisted upon, 
between Christ and the human 
race, the image being here more 
vividly brought out than in vi. 15, 
x. 16, by the representation of 
Christ, not only as the body, but 
as the Head. From this rela¬ 
tion, to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman; being thereby enabled 
to turn the metaphor into an ar¬ 
gument directly bearing on the 
practical question ; as though he 
said, 1 If the man is thus the 
head of the woman, then, in a 
religious sense, her head is not 
her own ; it is the type or like¬ 
ness of her husband.’ The last 
words, explaining the relation of 
Christ to God, result from the 
usual tendency of the Apostle 
to fill up the whole view .of his 
readers with the subject of which 
he is speaking. See iii. 23 ; 
and, for the general truth con¬ 
veyed in the expression, see xv. 
27. For the illustration of the 
relation of husband and wife by 
the relation of Christ and man, 
see Eph. v. 23. 
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■*jras avrjp irpo<rev)(6p.evos fj TrpocfirjTevatv Kara Ke<f>a\rj<; 
£)(0)v KaTaurxyvei ttjv Ke^aXqu avrov. 6 macra Se yvvr) 
npocrev^opanj rj npo(f>T)Teuovcr<i aKaTOLKoXvirra) rf} KetjtaXr} 

of Christ is God. Every man praying or prophesying 
* havinor his head covered dishonoureth his head. But every 
5 woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head r unveiled 


In describing this truth, av- 
Bpwirnc would have been the 
natural word to use with refer¬ 
ence to Christ, as in xv. 45 ; 
but for the sake of the contrast 
with ‘ woman,’ he has changed 
it to drijp. (See note to verse 
9 ' ) 

4. The practice of men pray¬ 
ing with covered heads is at¬ 
tacked, not because any such pe¬ 
culiar custom existed at Corinth, 
but for the sake of illustrating 
the practice of the women. The 
Komans (see Servius ad i£n. iii. 
405) and the Jews prayed with 
their heads veiled ; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still ex¬ 
press reverence by uncovering, 
not the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering of 
the hat or turban that of the 
veil or 1 tallith.’ The pertinacity 
with which, in modern syna¬ 
gogues, they keep their heads 
covered, is partly derived from 
the practice of the Levites in 
the Temple, partly from the laws 
of Maimonides for Jews in Ma¬ 
hometan countries. (Capellus ad 
loc.) If, therefore, St. Paul al¬ 
ludes to any existing custom as 
a sanction for his position that 
men should pray uncovered, it 
must be that of the Greeks, who 
usually went bareheaded, not 
only (as is still the case in 
Greece) in common life, but 
in worship. (See Hacrob. Sat. 


i. 8, iii. 6, quoted by Grotius 
on this passage.) The context 
implies that he is speaking only 
of public prayer and prophesying. 
He begins by attacking, not the 
practice itself, but the exag¬ 
gerated feeling from which it 
proceeded. ‘ Internally and spi¬ 
ritually there is no longer any 
distinction of sex; but viewed 
externally, there is a graduated 
scale in creation, which no in¬ 
ward change can invert. Christ, 
the second Adam in this new 
creation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member of it, 
as the head to the body. In 
like manner man, although one 
with the woman, is yet as the 
head, without which her exist¬ 
ence would be incomplete. And 
so (to go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle of 
subordination carried into the 
very highest sphere of all) God, 
although one with Christ, is yet 
the Head from which He comes 
and to which He returns.’ 

Kara KetpaXijc (scil. rt : so 
Esther vi. 12, LXX.): ‘He 
dishonours his head.' Both the 
literal and the metaphorical sense 
are included. ‘ He dishonours his 
head by an unseemly effeminate 
practice (see note on verse 14): 
and thereby Christ, who is his 
spiritual Head.’ The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, is 
treated with the same religious 
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Karaicr^wei tt)v Kefiakrjv a aurrjs. ev yap icrrw /cat to avro 
Trj i^vppplvrj. G et yap ov KaTaKaXvTTTerai, yvvq, /cat /cei- 
pdcrdar el Se alaypov ywainl to KelpacrOat. rj ijvpacrdaL, 
KaraKakvTTTeada). 7 dvpp pev yap ovk ocftelXe t /cara/ca- 
XvirrecrOai rpv KctpaX-qv, clkcov /cat Sofa 0eov vna.py(ov • 
11 1 ) ywp Se Sofa avSpos e<TTW. 8 ou yap eauv avrjp e/c ywai- 

• cavT/jy. b Om. 


dishonoureth her head. For that is even all one as if she were 

6 shaven. For if the woman ,be not r veiled, let her also be 
shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 

7 let her be r veiled. For a man indeed ought not to r veil his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God ; but 

8 the woman is the glory of 0 man. For ° man is not of ° 


reverence as is the body, in vi. 
19, as being the temple of the 
Spirit. 

5. For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian Church, 
see Acts ii. 18, xxi. 9. 

aKara^aXvTrTw may be ‘ bare¬ 
headed,’ or (as in 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
aVacecaXvppGoe ) ‘ unveiled,’ 

probably the former; implying 
the absence, not of a veil for the 
face, but of a covering for tho 
head. This agrees better with 
Plutarch, Qua/st. Rom. c. 11 
(where the nearly corresponding 
words airapacaXinr™ rij tcttpaXrj 
are used simply as the equivalent 
of the Latin ‘ aperto capite ’), 
with the comparison to the hair 
of the woman, with the stress 
laid on the head, and with the 
mention of the vepiSoXaior in 
verse 15. 

Here again, iu the word ‘ head ’ 
is contained the double allusion 
both to her own head, and her 
husband's as represented by it. 
This disgrace is illustrated by 
the comparison of the loss of the 
head-dress to the loss of hair, 
which in Greece, as well as in 


Juda:a, was regarded as a special 
mark of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows, as amongst 
the Jews and Romans (Deut. 
xxi. 12 ; and see the classical 
quotations in Grotius and Wet- 
stein ad loc., and Smith’s Classi¬ 
cal Dictionary, Comaand Vestalis). 

C. reipaadat, ‘ cropped or cut 
short.' Eiipaadut, ‘shaved.’ 

7—9. is the resumption of the 
argument of verse 3, only that 
the relation to Christ is here 
dropped, and the relation of man 
to God, as based on the early chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, substituted for it. 
‘He is created in the image of 
God, and therefore is the refiex 
of the glory of God, “ being 
crowned with glory and honour, 
and having therefore dominion 
over the works of God” (Ps. viii. 
5, G ; Gen. i. 26) ; and he, there¬ 
fore, ought to have nothing on a 
head which represents so Divine 
a majesty, nothing on a counte¬ 
nance which reflects so Divine a 
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kos, aXXa ywrj e£ avSpos' d kcl l yap ovk eKTicrOrj airqp Sia 
rrjv ywalxa, aXXa ywr) St,a tou avopa. 111 Sia tovto o<^>eiXe 

n woman, but 0 woman of 0 man: r for neither was ° man 
in created for the woman, but ° woman for the man. lor 


glory. (Compare for the last 
image, 2 Cor. iii. 18.) But the 
woman is a reflex of the glory 
not of God, but of man ; he in¬ 
tercepts the glory of the Divine 
countenance; as all his outward 
manifestations have reference to 
God, so all hers have reference 
to man. Hence we read in Gen. 
ii. 21, that the woman was “ taken 
out of the side of man,” and the 
reason of this (veil yap) was that 
the woman was made to be an 


alone he had brought forward 
the contrast of the greatness of 
man. The general character of 
man, under the Hebrew name 
answering to deflpwjroc, on which 
the passage of Genesis dwells, 
is here, as in verse 3, merged in 
the word dvi/p, which only ex¬ 
presses his relation to the woman. 

10. The general sense of this 
text, as gathered from the con¬ 
text, can be nothing more or less 
than an assertion of the subordi¬ 


“ help meet for man,” when “ it 
was not good that he should be 
alone.” ' (Gen. ii. 18.) The quo¬ 
tation from Gen. ii. 21 is thus 
a result of that from Gen. ii. 
18; and the quotation from the 
latter, a reason for that from 
the former. The whole stress, 
as often in Scripture, is fixed on 
one word, and all the rest of the 
imagery is, as it were, left to shift 
for itself. Such is here the case 
with the word 1 glory.’ Taken 
strictly, the woman is as much 
the image of God as the man; 
and the words in Gen. i. 26 are 
in the original addressed to male 
and female equally, under the 
common name of ‘ Adam,’ or 
‘ man.' ‘ God created man in 
His own image, male and female 
created he them ’ (see Gen. i. 
27, and comp. Gen. v. 1, 2). 
But this was not to the purpose 
of the Apostle’s present argu¬ 
ment, and he therefore puts out 
of sight the relation of woman to 
God, by omitting altogether in 
her case the word ‘image,’ and 
dwelling only on her subordina¬ 
tion to man, for the sake of which 


nation of the woman to the man. 
But in the difficulty of its several 
portions, it stands alone in the 
New Testament, unless perhaps 
we except Rev. xiii. 18, or Gal. 
iii. 20. Each part has its own 
peculiar obscurity. 

(I.) ‘ Power on her „ 
head, tfrvnav tin r nt hcr head _, 
Ke<pa\ijc. Ihe nume¬ 
rous conj ectural emendations are : 
(1) e£nv£tai', a supposed Latin- 
ism, for ‘ exuviaj.’ (2) i£ou- 
trtav, a supposed derivative of 
t^ic, ‘ a habit,’ or a mistrans¬ 
lation of ‘habitum,’ on the hy¬ 
pothesis that the Epistle was 
written in Latin. (3) tftovtra, 
‘ when she goes out.’ (4) e£ 
oiiaiac, 1 according to her nature.’ 
(5) Uouaiu, ‘ the woman who is 
the glory of the man.’ (6) cav- 
(7i a v, ‘ a broad-brimmed Mace¬ 
donian hat.’ (7) A Grecised 
form of the Hebrew word 1 ce- 


sooth,’ * casooi,’ — ‘ a covering.’ 

Rejecting all these conjec¬ 
tures, the simplest explanation 
would be that i^ovtria is an 
unusual name for a ‘veil,’ or 
‘ covering.’ Various approxi- 
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r) yvvrj trover lav eyav cm rjjs xe(f>a\ri<; Sia rovq ayyeXov^. 
u nXrjv' i ovTe yvvrj’^copls avSposovTe avrjp \a>pl<; ywaiKos iv 


1 otfre avty ^oipls 'yupoittbr, ot/re yvi ^aipls avbpbs. 


this cause ought the woman to have power on her head be¬ 
ll cause of the angels. Nevertheless neither is ° u worn an 
without 0 man nor 0 man without ° woman' in the Lord ; 


mations to such a sense have 
been discovered. In Arculphus, 
A. D. 700 (De Sanctis Locis); 
and in Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. 
D.) A. D. 200, quoted in Colu- 
mesius’ Observationes Sacra, p. 

22, the word ‘ imperium ’ oc¬ 
curs amongst an enumeration of 
female ornaments. So ‘ impera ’ 
and ‘ imperia ’ are used in Digest. 

23, 10, 34, 2, and ‘ llegnum ’ is 
used for the imperial crown, from 
the time of Constantine down¬ 
wards (see Ducange in voce). In 
Hebrew, TTJ ‘ radid,’ which 
in Isa. iii. 23; Cant. v. 7, is 
used for a 1 veil,’ is derived from 
the root Tn, rm ‘ radad, ra- 
dah,’ 1 to subdue.’ But the 
root from which 1 radid ’ is 
derived, is not necessarily that 
of 1 power,’ but ‘ of drawing out 
as over a surface ’ (as in 1 Kings 
vi. 32). In Greek the only in¬ 
stance ever adduced of such a 
use of the word ilovaia , is the 
phrase i^ovoiav rpr^uifiarac in 
Callistratus (’E Kfpaaetc, p. 896), 
which, however, even if it be the 
correct reading, has no reference 
to dress; but, as in p. 907 of 
the same work, expresses the 
form or quantity of the hair. 

Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seventeen 
centiu-ies has been able to produce 
in illustration of the meaning of 
ilnvauiv as a ‘ veil.’ They 
cannot go further than to show 
that there may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 


no other example is extant, but 
of which the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies may afford a slight con¬ 
firmation. It remains, therefore, to 
suppose that the Apostle uses the 
phrase to signify ‘ the symbol of 
the man’s power over the woman, 
as expressed in the covering of 
the head.’ It is true that, over 
and above the harshness of the 
expression, there are several 
grave objections to this use of 
the word, eijovuia in these ear¬ 
lier Epistles (1 Cor, viii. 9, ix. 
4, 5, 12, 18; 2 Cor. x. 8, 

xiii. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 9) does not 
mean 1 dominion ’ but ‘ right ’ or 
‘ liberty.’ The phrase (ty^ovan v 
rprlr /I a a i A £ / a e £7rl ri/(j KtipaXi/Cj 
Diod. Sic. i. 47—‘ three king¬ 
doms,’ i. e. ‘ three crowns ’), 
commonly quoted to justify this 
use of the name of the thing 
signified for the symbol, though 
natural where the power spoken 
of belongs to the person, would 
be unnatural when applied to 
the power exercised over that 
person by some one else. Still, 
in default of any better expla¬ 
nation, it may be urged that 
ilovaia in the Gospels And later 
Epistles is used constantly for 
‘ authority,’ or ‘ dominion,’ that 
in one instance ‘(etovvtatrlh/ffejuai, 
vi. 12) there is an indication of 
such a use in this Epistle, and 
that the fact of the veil or hood 
being used in marriage would 
suggest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband's power, 
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xvpiai • a)(T 7 TEp yap Tj yvinj ex tov avh po$, otrreos xat. o 
a vqp Sia t rji ywaiKos, Ta Be TTavva ex tov 0eov< 13 

12 for as the woman is of the man, even so is the man also 

13 by the woman; but all things of God. Judge in yorn- 


especially if the root of the He¬ 
brew word (as above mentioned) 
were present to the Apostle's mind. 
For a similar instance of the Apo¬ 
stle’s recurrence to the root of 
the Hebrew words which he 
Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. Nor 
should we forget the Roman 
‘ capitis diminutio ' which the 
woman underwent on taking the 
veil in the 1 confarreatio.' So 
that the sense would then be : 

1 Because of this subordinate re¬ 
lation, the woman ought to bear 
upon her head the mark of man’s 
dominion over her,’ in allusion 
to Gen. iii. 16, ‘ He shall rule 
over thee.’ Compare a similar 
allusion in Gen. xx. 16, where 
in the LXX. n/iij (whether in 
the sense of 1 honour ’ or 1 fine ’) 
is used to translate the Hebrew 
DID? ‘ a covering' ; and for a 
somewhat similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22, 23. 

‘Because (II.) Thus far the 
of the sentence, though harsh, 

Angels. would be complete in 
itself. But in the next words, 
in addition to the reason for tho 
covering taken from subordi¬ 
nation to man, is introduced an¬ 
other reason, ‘ On account of the 
angels.’ Here again all the con¬ 
jectural emendations are to be 
rejected. As: (1) 3ia ras dyt'Aac, 
‘ on account of the crowds.’ 
(2) Sia roils dycXatovs, ‘ on ac¬ 
count of the men who crowded 
in.’ (3) Sia tovs dropae, ‘on ac¬ 
count of the vulgar ’ or ‘ the gaz¬ 
ing men.’ (4) i <ct tovs tyytXaardc, 
‘on account of the mockers.’ 


(5) Sia rijs dyytXias, ‘ through¬ 
out [the whole of] her [divine] 
message.’ (6) iid tovs 6\Xovs, 
‘ on account of the mobs.’ Also 
all the interpretations founded on 
peculiar uses of the word dyyt- 
Xovs or Sid : as, (1) ‘ On account 
of the Bishops or rulers.’ (2) 
‘ On account of the spies sent to 
watch the assemblies.’ (3) ‘ On 
account of the messengers sent 
by the bridegroom to see the 
bride before marriage.’ (4) An 
adjuration ‘by the angels’ (ha 
for vi)). (5) ‘ On account of 

divorces ’ — as a translation of 
the Latin term ‘nunlius’ for a 
bill of divorce. It remains, there¬ 
fore, to take the words in their 
obvious sense, ‘ on account of 
the angels.’ In part, the intro¬ 
duction of this new idea might 
be explained by the belief im¬ 
plied in early Christian writers 
(Tert. de Orat. c. 12; Orig. c. 
Cels. v. 233 ; Apost. Const, viii. 
4) that the angels were in a 
special manner present at Chris¬ 
tian worship; and that the wo¬ 
men were to veil their heads in 
imitation of them, as they (Isai. 
vi. 3) veiled their faces in the 
presence of God. 

But the close connexion with 
the preceding argument implied 
in the words cm tovto requires, 
if possible, a more distinct allusion 
than this to the duty of the woman's 
subordination to man, which is the 
main subject of the sentence. The 
following train of thought, though 
beset with difficulties, may render 
the introduction of the words 
more intelligible. The Apostle 
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vjj.1v avTols KpCvare- irpeirov icrrlv yvvcuKa. aKaTaKaXynTov 
tco dea> irpo<rev)(ecr0cu,; li ’ovSe rj c^ucris aun} SiSacr/ca vptas, 

11 "H ouSe aur)j 7} <pv<rts. 

selves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God r un- 
14 veiled? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a 


had dwelt on the necessity of this 
subordination, as shown in all 
the passages in the early chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, where the rela¬ 
tion of the sexes is described, 
viz. Gen. i. 26, ii. 18, 23, iii. 1G. 
The mention of these passages 
may have carried on his thoughts 
to the next and only kindred 
passage in Gen. vi. 2, 4, in which 
those relations are described as 
subverted by the union of the 
daughters of men with the sons 
of God,—in the version of the 
LXX. the angels , oi ayye\nt. In 
this case the sense would be ‘ In 
this subordination of the woman 
to man, we find the reason of the 
custom, which, in consequence of 
the sin of the angels, enjoins that 
the woman-ought not to part with 
the sign that she is subject, not 
to them, but to her husband. 
The authority of the husband is, 
as it were, enthroned visibly 
upon her head, in token that she 
belongs to him alone, and that 
she owes no allegiance to any one 
besides, not even to the angels 
who stand before the throne of 
God.’ The ‘fall of the Angels’ 
thus spoken of is the same as 
that indicated in Jude 6, 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, where the context shows 
that the fall there intended is 
supposed to be at the time not of 
the creation, but of the Deluge, 
not from pride but lust. The 
connexion of this text with the 
veil or head-dress is illustrated 
by earlier Christian writers. The 
apocryphal work called the Tes¬ 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 


speaks of the watchers (typfiyo- 
poi) before the Flood being at¬ 
tracted by the women adorning 
their heads and faces; a prac¬ 
tice which, it is said, they pursue 
because they have not authority 
(tlovatav) or power over man. 
(Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. i. 529.) 
In Tertullian the thought occurs 
repeatedly. See De Orat. c. 22, 
‘ Propter Angelos ait velari 
oportere, quod angeli propter 
filias hominum desciverunt a 
Deo ; ’ De Virg. vel. 7, ‘ Propter 
angelos scilicet quos legimus a 
Deo et coelo excidisse propter 
concupiscentiam fornicatorum.’ 
In the Eastern world generally 
there are traces of the same be¬ 
lief, both in the Jewish and 
Mussulman traditions. It was 
stud by Rabbi Simeon, ‘ If a 
woman's head (or hair) is un¬ 
covered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every¬ 
thing in the house.’ (Wetstein 
ad loc.) A strange story is 
contained in the earliest accounts 
of the revelations of Mahomet: 
‘ Khadijah said to Mohamed 
after his first vision, “ If the 
Angel appears, let me know.” 
Gabriel again appeared, and lie 
said to her, “ I see him.” She 
placed him first on her left, then 
on her right shoulder, and asked, 
“ Seest thou him still ? ” He an¬ 
swered, “ Yes.” Then she said, 
“ Turn, and lie on my bosom.” 
When he had so done, she asked 
again, “ Seest thou him 7 ” He 
answered, “Yes.” Then she took 
her veil from her head, and asked, 
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otl avr/p pei> iav Kopa, aTipia aura! icrriv, 15 yvvr) 8 e eav 
15 man have long hair, it is a shame unto him, but that if a 


“ Seest thou him still ? ” This 
time he answered, “ No.” Then 
she said, “ By God, it .is true, it 
is true ; it was an angel, and not a 
devil.’” On this story the Arabian 
biographer remarks : ‘ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the face 
of an unveiled woman, whilst a 
devil would bear it well.’ (Weil’s 
Mohamed der Prophet, p. 48.) 

It is possible that, if the words 
?t« rove dyytXnvr be so taken, 
the word efoooiar might be un¬ 
derstood, not as the sign of the 
husband’s power over the woman, 
but (in the sense most agreeable 
to the usage of the word itself) 
as the sign of the power or dig¬ 
nity of the woman over herself, 
protecting her from the intru¬ 
sion of spirits, whether good or 
evil. In that case compare its 
use in vii. 37 : e^ouatav f'vpt vrepi 

rou tZtov 3t\)//iarnr. 

Finally, we must ask why a 
Connexion trainofargument,other- 
with con- wise simple, should be 
text. thus abruptly interrupt¬ 

ed by allusions difficult in them¬ 
selves, and rendered still more so 
by their conciseness. The moat 
natural explanation seems to be 
that he was led by a train of as¬ 
sociation familiar to his readers, 
but lost to us. Such is the allu¬ 
sion in 2 Thcss. ii. 5, 6, ‘ Re¬ 
member ye not, that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these 
things 7 And now ye know what 
withholdetli ,’ &c. An argument 
in their letter, a conversation, a 
custom to which he had before al¬ 
luded, would account not only for 
the introduction of the passage, but 
for allusions which, as addressed 


merely to a local or transitory oc¬ 
casion, might well be couched in 
terms so obscure as to forbid in 
effect, if not in design, any certain 
or permanent inference from them 
for future ages. The difficulty of 
the text is, in fact, the safeguard 
against its misuse. 

11. A qualification of verse 9, 

1 Although there is this subordi¬ 
nation, yet in their communion 
with Christ each is necessary to 
the other, and both are subordi¬ 
nate to God.’ 

7r\rjr, ‘ only.’ iv Kvpta , as we 
should say, ‘ in Christianity.’ 

12. Referring to the creation 
of woman in Gen. ii. 22, and the 
birth of man. 

Ik SeoD. For the climax com¬ 
pare iii. 23. 

14. A short summary of the 
argument, as in x. 15—18, here, 
as there, appealing to their com¬ 
mon sense. 

fi fhaic, nature, i. e. ‘ the na¬ 
tural distinction of the long tresses 
of the woman.’ 

Here, as in verses 4 and 7, the 
example of the man is brought 
forward only for the sake of the 
contrast. Strictly speaking, the 
natural argument does not apply 
so strongly here. But at the 
time the Apostle wrote, 
the long hair in a man Tong hair 
was regarded as a mark 01 , 

either ol effeminacy or 
savage manners. Amongst the 
later Romans, especially after 
the year B. c. 300, the long locks 
by which their ancestors were 
distinguished were laid aside, 
and the derivation of 1 cresari- 
es,’ the hair of the male sex, 
from ‘ credo,’ to cut, although 
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KOjxa, So£a avrrj icrTLV; on rj ko/itj avn Trcpifiokaiov Secto¬ 
ral avrrj. 

woman have long hair, it is a glory to her ? for her hair is 
given her r instead of a covering. 

etymologically false, is histori- and profligacy — Reticulumque 
cally true. And Juvenal speaks comis auratum ingentibus im- 
of the gathering-up of the thick plet, Sat. ii. 9G. In the East, 
tresses into a golden head-dress, men usually shave the whole 
as the last climax of effeminacy head, leaving only one long lock. 


Paraphrase of Ciiaf. XI. 2—15. 

1 now come to the regulations on particular subjects, which I laid 
down, and which on the whole you have well observed ; bat there 
are exceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

First, there is the disuse of the head-dress by the women, in 
their public prayers and prophesyings. The gradations and 
distinctions of nature are not destroyed by Christianity ; on the 
contrary, the order of the successive stages of life and being is 
more clearly revealed by the opening of new spheres above the 
range of this visible world. Christ is the ruling and control¬ 
ling power, the universal prototype of every man, as the man is 
of the woman, and as God is of Christ Himself. Now, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head to the 
body; fur this reason, the human race, the Christian society, 
and every member of each, is represented as part of Christ's 
body ; He being, as it ivere, the head from which they derive 
their intelligence, their dignity, their life. The head, there¬ 
fore, whether of male or female, is naturally invested with 
peculiar importance; and we cannot treat with indifference 
the customs which enjoin that when the man appears in public, 
and therefore in the public worship of God, his head, which 
represents his Divine Master, is not to be profaned by those 
artificial coverings or ornaments, invented by the effeminacy 
of later times. In like manner the tooman is to appear with 
her head, the symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that 
seemly covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has con¬ 
firmed by making a shaven head the mark of female infamy. 
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Even in the primeval records of the human race, in those 
solemn passages which speak of the first institution of the re¬ 
lations of the sexes, you will see the grounds of this distinction. 
There ire read that, whilst man represents the nature and the 
majesty of God, woman represents the majesty of her husband. 
It is from the uplifted open countenance, the ‘os sublime,’ of 
man, that God is to receive glory ; it is from the covered 
head and veiled face of woman created from his side, and 
for his companionship, that man is to receive glory. There¬ 
fore his authority is to be seen visibly resting on her head in 
the covering which shrouds her from the view of those angelic 
beings who, as we read in those same primeval records, were 
the first to break through the sacred relation of man and 
wife, the first to entice her from that subjection to which God 
had appointed her. It is not meant that in Christianity 
either man or wife is independent of each other. Each by the 
very fact of their origin is dependent, one on the other, and both 
on God. 

But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you of 
this ; it is enough to appeal to the mere teaching of nature. 
Think of the degraded effeminate appearance presented by a 
man with long tresses of hair. Think of the glory in which a 
woman seems to be enveloped with her long hair flowing round 
her, the very image of the folds of the hood or mantle which is 
thrown about her in imitation of it. 


The Apostle’s View of Social and National Distinctions. 


The practical effect of this Section on the customs of Christ¬ 
endom is well known. Whatever may have been its reception 
in the Church of Corinth, the recommendation of the Apostle 
has been so strictly observed in later times, that, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues 
and Mussulman mosques, no man would, as an ordinary rule, 
be found in a Christian place of worship with his head 
covered ; no female with hers uncovered. 1 What was 
in the first instance laid down as a sanction of the 
Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, and as a re¬ 
straint on the first excitement of Christian converts, 


Actual 
effect of 
the Apo¬ 
stle ’b re¬ 
commen¬ 
dation. 


1 Holland is an exception __ 

Dutch congregations, men uncover See Ludovicus CapelTus on xi. i! 


In their heads during the Psalmody only. 
~ llui 
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is now observed in countries to which the details of Greek 
society are wholly unknown, in which ebullitions of wild 
fanaticism are the last evil to be dreaded in Christian worship. 
It is instructive to witness this instance of unconscious obedi¬ 
ence to the incidental recommendation of one who then felt 
himself called upon to enforce it by a complicated and elaborate 
argument, which has in its turn afforded, by two obscure ex¬ 
pressions (xi. 10), an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 
of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological and 
antiquarian learning. 

But it is of more importance to ascertain the principles 
involved in the Apostolic rule. The first is the asser- principles 
tion that Christianity does not directly affect the social involved: 
relation of the sexes. That it has indirectly affected ti" 0 n of^lie 
it, is indeed proved by the whole state of domestic so- sexes not 
cicty in modern Europe, in part, doubtless, owing to ^fffcctecl l>y 
the infusion of Teutonic customs, but in part, at least, Christian- 
owing to the gentleness and tenderness of the Christian lty ' 
character, as well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by 
the Apostle himself in his declaration that ‘ in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.’ 1 But here, as in the case ot 
slavery, it was of the highest importance to the success of the 
destined amelioration, that it should take place by a gradual 
development of Christian principles, not by an abrupt revo¬ 
lution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to the dis¬ 
tinction of sexes led in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries is well 
known; and it was, therefore, not without reason that in the 
first burst of excitement which accompanied the announce¬ 
ment of Christian freedom, the Apostle should throw himself 
across its path, appeal to the earliest records of society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and decency, and suppress 
the first outward mark of the exception claimed by Christian 
prophetesses from ordinary social customs. The choice of the 
colour of a flag has been known to turn the tide of human re¬ 
volution. The rejection of the Grecian head-dress may be 
considered as the triumph of Apostolical order over fanatical 
anarchy. 

And this brings us to the second point worthy of note in this 
advice ; namely, the solemn sanction given by the Apostle 


1 Gal. iii. 28. 
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to what might he thought merely a local or national fashion. 
• 2 . Sanction In this instance it resulted in great measure from the 
of legal importance then attached to the outward manifesta- 
i'i'mar tions of character in costume; 1 and the same may 
usajit’s. |jQ said of the allusions to diess in other paits of 
the Epistles. 8 But it is also remarkable as showing how com¬ 
pletely the Apostle identified himself with what was, as far 
as appeal’s, a merely Grecian custom j belonging in part, in¬ 
deed, to the Oriental world generally, but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national practice, 
lie felt that it ought as fully to receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church, as if it had come down from Abraham or 
Moses. And if the thoughts with which he brings it into 
connexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and subject 
comparatively so insignificant, we must' remember that the vivid 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all things justified to 
him the outward expression of that which to us can only exist 
inwardly and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated ivith the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 

the meanest flower can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense conviction 
that on him lay the awful responsibility of bringing the whole 
world into communion with Christ, there was no custom so 
trivial—the head-dress, the flowing tresses of the woman, the 
relation of husband and wife, the relation of women to society 
in general—that did not recall to his mind their common rela¬ 
tion to Christ and to God. 

1 Sec Notes on verses 3, 6, 14. 

- See xii. 23 ; 1 Tim. ii. 0; 1 Tet. iii. 3; Jnmes ii. 2. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continued). 


DlSrUTES IN THE PuDLIC ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 

Loud’s Supper. 

XI. 16—34. 


In order to enter into the following passage, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the celebration of the Eucharist in 
the Apostolical Church. The earliest recorded instance of the 
practice may be taken as a type of the rest. ‘ They continued 
daily, with one accord in the Temple (of Jerusalem), and break¬ 
ing bread from house to house (kXojotes re /car’ obcov apron), did 
eat their meat in gladness and singleness of heart, praising God 
and having favour with all the people.’ Acts ii. 46. That 
this has reference to the Communion is clear from the emphatic 
expression of ‘ breaking bread,’ repeated from verse 42: 
‘ They “ were attending ” on the Apostles’ “ teaching,” fellow¬ 
ship, and breuhing of bread , and prayers,’ where the insertion of 
the expression between two directly religious acts, clearly indi¬ 
cates that it has itself a religious character. ‘ Breaking bread ’ 
would be obviously insufficient to describe a common meal; 
whereas, if we suppose it to have been the chief act of the 
Eucharistic Supper, and to have been in fact its earliest name, 
we can understand how it was used to express the whole ordi¬ 
nance. Compare the recurrence of the same words (apron 
e/cXaaev) at the opening of each of the four accounts of the insti¬ 
tution, and in the allusion Lo it in x. 16 (rov apron or K\a>psv). 
From this account, then, we gather two things: (1) That it 
was an act of religious worship; the expression of Christian 
devotion in private, as the Temple service was the expres¬ 
sion of general devotion in public. (2) That it was in 
some manner either directly connected with or a part of a 
common daily meal. The words ‘ daily ’ (xaO’ r/pipan), ‘ in 
their private houses ’ (i car ’ dbcov), * partook of their food ’ 
(pereXdpftavov rijs rpoipfjd), conjointly taken, admit of no other 
interpretation. 

With these indications agree all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts xx. 7, we read that ‘ the disciples 
came together at Troas, on the first day of the week to break 

o 
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bread.' Here again the mention of the first day of the week 
(compare 1 Cor. xvi. 2) indicates something of a religious cha¬ 
racter in the meeting of the disciples, while, at the same time, all 
the accompaniments are those of an ordinary parting meal ; 
the lateness of the hour, from evening to midnight, and from 
midnight till the break of day ; the long conversations (6/u- 
\ r jcras not having yet acquired its historical sense of ‘ preach¬ 
ing '): the taking of nourishment for the journey, which is 
immediately connected with the mention of the Apostle’s depar¬ 
ture — KXacras aprov /cal yevoapevos. . . . ovtws v, where 

7 evadpevos implies not merely ‘ eaten,’ but * made a meal ’ 
(compare Acts x. 10; Luke xiv. 24). 

More doubtful, perhaps, but still in the same direction, is 
the narrative of Acts xxvii. 35, which relates how on board 
the ship St. Paul ‘ took bread, and gave thanks to God: and 
when he had broken it, he began to eat. And then were they 
all of good cheer, and themselves partook of the food.’ That 
this was an ordinary meal is obvious ; and as a great proportion 
of the crew were heathens, it could not have been, in the same 
sense as in the two previous passages, regarded as a full cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist. But the exact copy of the words of 
the first institution could hardly have occurred, without intend¬ 
ing to imply that there was at least a pointed reference to it in 
the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allusions in the New Testament are 
those contained in this Epistle, which still confirm the practice 
as we find it in the Acts. Thus in x. 16—22, although the 
cup is more prominently brought forward in opposition to the 
heathen libations, the main argument implies, as in the Acts, 
that the breaking of the bread was the most significant part of 
the ceremony ; through it the partakers became, or intimated 
that they were, ‘ the body of Christ.’ In like manner the 
union of the religious with the social element is also apparent, 
both in the comparison with the manna and the water in the 
wilderness—which if used with a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for common sustenance—and also 
with the idol feasts which, though connected with sacrifices, 
were yet in themselves social banquets. Hence in both cases 
the expression used is (not ‘ the altar of demons,’ the ‘ altar of 
the Lord,’ but) ‘ the table of demons,’ £ the table of the Lord.’ 

So too, the phrases used for the celebration, in x. 16, 30_ 

‘ blessing,’ * thanksgiving,’ indicate the thankful offering of the 
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heart to God, and ‘ the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ’ (icoivcovla, x. 16) implies a solemn sense of identification 
with Christ; whilst, on the other hand, the plural expressions 
and the general turn of the argument (x. 4, 16, 17, 21) imply 
that throughout the ceremony, not merely one or two indivi¬ 
duals, or selected portions of the community, but the whole 
community of Christians as such, with all their imperfections 
and errors bore their part. And a comparison of x. 21 with 

x. 30 indicates that some even conceived it possible to celebrate 
the ‘ breaking of bread ’ in the act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens were present. 

Such was the institution of which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now before us, and which there The Eu- 
presents substantially the same image. It is a social charist a 
meal, where the hungry looked forward to satisfying EUpper ' 
their wants (xi. 34), and where some indulged even to excess 
(xi. 21). It is a supper, that is, not merely a morsel of bread 
and a drop of wine taken in the early morning, or in the seclu¬ 
sion of an Eastern noon, but the regular substantial meal of 
the day; a supper (Bearvov, xi. 20, 21) at the usual hour after 
the sun had set, and therefore in its time, as well as in its 
festive accompaniments, recalling ‘the night’ (xi. 23) of the 
original institution, and agreeing with the account of the part¬ 
ing meal at Troas, in Acts xx. 7. Everything in outward 
form still continued as it was in the earliest recorded instance 
of its celebration, in Acts ii. 46. But the inward spirit of 
harmony, which, at that time, made it the natural expression of 
the feelings of ‘ those who had all things in common’ (Acts ii. 
44)—the exulting joy (aryaWlao-n), the unoffending and un¬ 
offended simplicity (atfteXoTgs), which would then have made 
disputes at such a moment impossible—had now begun to wax 
cold. The sacred meal, which seemed the most fitting expres¬ 
sion of the whole Christian life, where all things, ‘ whether they 
ate or drank,’ could be done ‘ to the glory of God,’ seemed in 
danger of being swallowed up in worldly disputes of precedence 
or even of revelry. That these were the kind of disputes which 
the Apostle here attacks seems clear, both from the context of 
the passage, ‘ If any man seems to be contentious,’ ‘ I hear 
that there are divisions,’ ‘parties’ (xi. 16, 18, 19), ‘among 
you,’ and also from the specific allusions to such discords in 

xi. 21, 22, 33. But in what way they originated is difficult to 
perceive clearly. The most probable explanation seems to be, 
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that, ns in a Greek dining-club 1 ( spavos ), it was often the 
practice for the richer members of the club to supply the wants 
of the ponre*; so here tlie banquet, which was chiefly provided 
by the rich, was designed to be enjoyed by all equally and at 
the same time as an expression of Christian unity. But this 
was not observed; the same distinctions of rank in the Christian 
assemblies, against which St. James (ii. 1—4) protests to his 
j,.,]j hearers, broke out on these occasions in the Gentile 
Church at Corinth; the richer members, following, probably, 
the example of the common Grecian clubs, seized upon the 
portion of the food which they had brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it (see xi. 21), alleging, in their 
defence, that they were hungry (xi. 34), and could not wait; 
and the consequence was a scene of general disorder (xi. 21), 
and a complete disruption of the unity which the feast was 
intended to promote. The practice of the Grecian clubs was 
for each guest to eat that which he brought with him in his 
own basket (Athen. viii. 17, p. 365). And the rule recom¬ 
mended by Socrates in order to prevent disorder (Xen. Mem. 
iii. 14, 1) was, as here by St. Paul, that they should not begin 
to eat till the contents of each basket were placed in public on 
the table. 

It was to put down this practice that St. Paul here brings 
forward more strongly than had been before customary, the 
religious, as distinguished from the social, character of the sup¬ 
per ; and by recalling to their minds the solemnity of the ori¬ 
ginal institution, impresses upon them the danger they incurred 
by such desecration of it. Not merely had the order of the 
assembly been disturbed, but the original institution, so empha¬ 
tically alluded to in x. 16—22, of partaking in one and the 
same loaf, one and the same cup, was rendered impossible. 
The practice mentioned by Irenams (Fragm. Venice ed. vol. ii. 
p. 10), of offering part of the bread and wine as oblations, was 
probably a vestige of the original Christian practice of placing 
all the food that was brought on the common public table, and 
then partaking of it—a practice here urged by the Apostle, in 
opposition to the heathen custom of the Corinthians. 2 


' See Jloeckh’s Public Economy of 
Athens, i. 2G4. 

2 See the remarks of Mr. Blakes- 


ley, in his ‘ Proelectio Academica in 
Scholis Cantabrijnensibus hnbita,’ 
1840. 
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Disputes in tiie Public Assemblies, and especially at the 
Loud’s Supper. 


16 El Se ns S OKel <jn\oveiKOS el vcu, pp.els Touxvrqv crvv- 
r]6uav ovk er^opev, ouSe ai iKK\r)ULai tou Oeov. 17 tovto Se 
napa.yyeWaj,' 1 ovk inaivwv on ovk els to Kpelucrov iW els 
to r/craov crvvepyeaOe. ls irp£)TOv pev yap crwepyopevcov 
vpcov ev b eKK\-q<jla aKovco cylerpaTa iv vplv inrapyeiv, Kal 

/ ' 1Q O' ^ ^ \ e / v 

ft epo$ Tt 7TL(jT€V(D. CEL yap /ecu cupecreis ev vpw ewai, iva 

“ rrapayyeWwu ouk liraivu) . . . KptiTrov , . . 5jt tov. b eV rf}. 

16 r Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 

17 custom, neither the churches of God. Now A this I declare, 
not praising you' that ye come together not for the better 

is but for the worse. For first of all when ye come together 
in the church I hear that there be divisions among you; and 

id I partly believe it. For there must be r sects among you, 


1G, 17. These verses may be 
referred either to the preceding 
or to the following context. The 
latter seems preferable, as the 
word (fnXuveiKot points rather to 
party strife, such as that in verse 
18 and in i. 12 ; and with this 
agrees the reading of tovto ce 
irapayytWai ovk tTratvivv, A.B.O 1 . 
P. G. instead of napayytkXwr ovk 
Lit aivCi, C 3 . D 3 . E. J. K. or trapay- 
yt'AAui, ouk iiraivvi, D*.—‘This 
precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this re¬ 
spect.’ 

ovk lire univ refers apparently 
to the words in verso 2,—‘ I praise 
you generally, but not for this.’ 

ffui 'ipxeaQt refers to their meet¬ 
ings generally. 

Kpilaaov and tjoaov (both pro¬ 
bably pronounced at this time, as 
in llomaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian i ) are apparently 


put in juxtaposition, for the sake 
of the play on the sound. Comp, 
the repetition of Trapa in verse 23. 

18. It would seem from the 
words irpuiTov pit’, as well as from 
the stress laid upon the divisions 
in verses 1G—19, that he had 
intended to speak at length of 
them here, but had been inter¬ 
rupted by his wish to proceed at 
once to the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, and either did not resume 
it at all, leaving it amongst the 
subjects reserved fur future discus¬ 
sion in verse 34, or else resumed 
it in a different form in xii. 1. 

pipog t i, i. e. (not merely ‘ in 
part,’ but) ‘ in great part.’ See 
Thucyd. i. 23, vii. 30. 

iv ewkyoiif, ‘ in public assem¬ 
blies;’ the article omitted as in 
English ‘ when you meet in as¬ 
sembly,’ i. e. 1 assembly-wise.’ 

19. uiptmic. The context show's 
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[Vat] oi SoKifioi (ftavepot yivwvTat Iv vplv. 20 o-VP€p X opa>cov 
ovv vfib)v eirl to avro ovk i<TTiv KvpiaKov SeLTrvov tf>ayet.v 
21 tKaaTOS yap to lSiov htinvov irpoXapfidveL evrai <f>ayeiv, 
Kal os ptv neiva, os Se ptdvei. 22 pr) yap oUla s ovk e^ere 

• 0m. aal. 

that tlicy which are approved may be made manifest among 

20 you. When ye come together therefore into one place, this 

21 is not to eat the Lord’s supper; for in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper, and one is hungry, and 

22 another is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat and 


. , that this is merely an 
aggravated torm ot 
o\t(TfiaTa. ‘ I believe that there 
are divisions amongst you; for 
there must even (vat) be sects, 
in order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.’ The word ‘ party ’ or 
‘ sect ’ expre&sos both the more 
neutral sense in which it is usu¬ 
ally employed (Acts v. 17, xv. 
5, xxiv. 5, 14, xxviii. 22), and 
the darker sense in which it oc¬ 
curs here, and in Gal. v. 20; 
2 Pet. ii. 1. Justin Martyr 
(Dial, cum Tryph. 35) attributes 

the words toovrai fryicrpara >;ai 
ciiptffsiQ to Christ. 

yap expresses the reason (not 
for the Apostle’s belief, but) for 
the fact. ‘ There are divisions, 
for it is a part of God’s provi¬ 
dence that there must be.’ Com¬ 
pare Matt, xviii. 7, ‘ offences must 
needs come.' 

20. nri to avro — tifia, ‘at the 
same place and time.’ Comp 
Acts i. 15, ii. 44, iii. 1. 

ovk tarty, k>. t. A. ‘In your 
meetings there is no such thing 
as eating the Lord's Supper; 
for it is rather the case that 
each takes his own supper before 
another, as he cats ; and the con¬ 
sequence is, that whilst one has 
not been able to partake of the 
bread at all, another has even 


drunk to intoxication the wine 
reserved for the end of the 
feaBt.’ 

KvptaKov StJ—vov. Though the 
epithet is here used in contra¬ 
distinction to tStov, yet the adjec¬ 
tival form, as in KvptaKi) ypipa 
(Rev. i. 10), indicates that it was 
already the fixed name of the in¬ 
stitution. 

21. tv rip tyaytiv is ‘ in the 
meal.’ For its position at the 
end of the sentence, comp. viii. 
11, ix. 10, xv, 19. 

The phrase ‘ takes before ano¬ 
ther,’ implies that each man 
helped himself; that there was 
nothing corresponding to what 
in later times is called ‘ an ad¬ 
ministration of the supper.’ Com¬ 
pare the expression ‘ the bread 
which we break,' in x. 16. Ter- 
tullian, De Coron. Mil. 3, Bpeaks 
of this as the original practice, and 
notices the change in his own time. 

oc /itv, ‘ the poor man,’ Sc St 
‘ the rich man.’ 

fitdvt i. The use of this word 
in John ii. 10, shows that it need 
not be always taken of intoxi¬ 
cation; but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages. See 
Matt. xxiv. 49 ; Acts ii. 15 ; 1 
Thess. v. 7. 

22, 23. pi) yap oix/ac ovk t%trt ; 

‘ Why surely ye are not without 
houses ! ’ 
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eis to eadUiv Kal vive w; r/ rijs e/c/cX^crias 70 S Oeov Kara- 
<f>poveire, Kal KaratcryweTe tous p.r/ cj/o^ra?; ri “ertrw vpuv; 
b inaivw vpas iv toutoj ; ovk iiraii'M. 23 iya> yap irapeka- 
fiov ano rov Kvpiov o Kal napeSaJKa vpuv, on 6 /cvptos Ipaovs 

* Tf fytii/ cfrru) ; b ^iraivecra) u/xas ; ’Ej> roury ouac ^iraivu. 


to drink in ? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
that have not ? What r am I to' say to you ? A do I praise you 
23 in this ? I praise you not. For I received of the Lord 
that which also I r commanded you, that the Lord Jesus 


rrj c tn(cXj)<r(ac rov Seo5, 1 the 
whole assembly, which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.’ Comp. x. 32, 
where the phrase is also used 
with regard to the public assem¬ 
blage for the Eucharist. 

xaTataxvvtTi, i. e. 1 by making 
their poverty apparent.’ 

roiig firt t^orrac, 1 the poor.’ 
Compare Luke iii. II. 

Tt ei7r(j ; ‘ what am I to say ? ’ 
alluding, as in verse 17, to verse 
2. ‘ However much you think 
yourselves deserving of praise 
lor having kept my commands 
(rapahiatis), you have not done 
so ; for my communication from 
the Lord, which I commanded 
(■xapiSwKu) to you, was quite 
otherwise.’ 

cyu), in contradistinction to 
their practice — 1 /, whatever you 
may have done or thought.’ 

■Jrapi\a€uv diro tov Kvpiov. The 
word trapa, rather than and, 
would have been most natural; 
but dnii may have been , chosen 
here to avoid the triple repeti¬ 
tion of napd. The use of the 
words irapi\a€ov and ir api&wva, 
as in xv. 3, is against his deri¬ 
vation of the fact from imme¬ 
diate revelation. But the intro¬ 
duction of the phrase ‘ from the 
Lord ’ may perhaps mean that 
lie had had confirmed to him by 


revelation, what he already knew 
as a fact. 

23—27. The ensuing verses 
form probably the earliest record 
of the institution of the Eucha¬ 
rist, and they contain also ihe 
earliest recorded speech of our 
Lord. Twenty years, Wor( j s of 
indeed, had elapsed the insti- 
since their utterance; tutionofthe 
but there can be no Eucharist, 
doubt that the Apostle regarded 
them as perfectly authentic. To 
explain them at any length, or 
to adjust their relation to the other 
three versions in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, would 
be to encroach on questions be¬ 
longing only to the Gospel nar¬ 
rative ; yet those who are fa¬ 
miliar with those questions will 
observe : (1) That their almost 
exact coincidence with the ac¬ 
count in St. Luke is important, 
as confirming the tradition of 
the author of that Gospel being 
the same as the companion of St. 
Paul. (2) That in this, the most 
ancient record of certainly one 
of the most important speeches of 
our Lord, it is possible to discern 
elements of the discourses in St. 
John’s Gospel, viz. vi. 35—58, 
xv. 1—6. (3) That even in the 
four extant versions of this short 
passage, there are yet verbal vari¬ 
ations of such an extent as to 
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eV rf iwkti fi ‘jrapeSiSeTo frafiev iprw 2 Wt eixapLcr-njcras 
eVXacrev kcu ehrev b Tovto p.ov iarw to awparo vuep vpoiv' 
tovto troieLTe els tt)v ip-r/v dvapmgcrLV. 25 cixraurws icai to 

■ wap.«fSoTo. " Add AiStre, $iy ere. ■ Add (cXtSpeFOK. 

24 llic same night in which He was betrayed took bread and 
when He had given thanks He brake and said ° x ‘ this is my 
body, which is oX for you: tliis do in remembrance of Me.’ 


show that it was the substance, 
rather than the exact words, 
which the Apostle and the Evan¬ 
gelists aimed at producing. (4) 
That there is all the appearance 
of a familiar aud fixed formula, 
especially in the opening words. 
(5) That it implies on the part 
of his hearers a full acquaintance 
with the history of the Betrayal 
aud Passion, as, indeed, the Apos¬ 
tle himself implies in the phrase 
« cal irapefuica, and also in the 
previous allusions to the words of 
the institution, in x. 16. 

The word tt apeblStro in the 
sense of ‘ betrayal ’ is curious, 
as following on 7rapebu>Ka, in the 
sense of ‘ communicated ; ’ but 
its frequent occurrence in the 
Gospel narrative for the Be¬ 
trayal leaves no doubt that such 
is its sense here. Comp, a like 
variation of meaning in 2 Cor. 
li. 7, 8, irapavnXto-ai, 7rapaxaX(i), 
Ilom. xii. 13, 14, Siuicovteq * . . 
ciiiuoi-rac. Possibly the play on 
the three compounds of Trap Cl ia in¬ 
tentional. The imperfect tense of 
rrapaiihro expresses ‘the plot 
was preparing,’—* was to be.’ 

itprtny * a loaf or cake of 
bread.’ See x. 17. 

24. TO o-wpa TO inrep vfiuiv (A. 
B. C 1 .), l\u ipetoy (C 3 . D 3 . E. F. 
G. J. K.), SpvwTi)fie,W (1).). Both 
from authority, and from its 
abrupt simplicity, to virep vptoy 
is the probable reading,—‘ this 
is my body which is for you.’ 
If so, k-Xiiipti ov was omitted be¬ 


cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body, as so 
fully expressed in x. 16, 17. The 
omission may also have arisen 
from a fear lest it should contra¬ 
dict John xiv. 36, ‘ A bone of 
him shall not be broken; ” for 
which same reason, SpvrrTopevov 
(‘ bruised ’) was probably sub¬ 
stituted in D. If K\wfiei'ov be 
genuine, it is used in reference 
to the breaking of the bread, aDd 
hence the present tense (comp. 
oy k'Xwpcj', x. 16). The word 
kkeJfieyos is, however, applied in 
Josephus B. J. ii. 12, to the 
breaking and distorting of the 
body by torture. 

tovto iroteire, ‘ this do,’—ap¬ 
plied both to the bread and the 
cup—must refer to the ‘ thanks¬ 
giving’ just described (ev^api- 
ariiaae) : 1 Give thanks to God in 
remembrance of Me, in all your 
meals.’ 

The phrase, ‘ the cup when 
He had supped,’ here, 
and in Luke xxii 20, cn P 
is the more remarkable, " n ™ , 
because the general de¬ 
scription of the Gospel narrative 
would lead us to suppose that the 
breaking of the bread as well as 
the blessing of the cup succeeded 
the supper, whereas the emphatic 
insertion of these words between 
the two implies that the bread 
was blessed at the commence¬ 
ment, and the cup at the end, of 
the supper. That the cup closed 
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TTOTrjpiov peTa to SeLTrvrjcrai, Xeytuv Tovto to noTtjpLOP tj 
K aivrj Stadr/Kr] iarlv ev tg ) ip.m alp.a.Ti 1 tovto noieire, ocra- 
kls Va v TTunrjTe , ei$ Tf]V eprjv avapvrjdtv, ocrafa? yap a eav 
iadir/Te top apTou tovtov Kal to TTOTrjpt.op b irCpr)Te, top Odva- 


b Add touto. 


25 After the same manner also the cup when He had supped, 
saying ‘ this cup is the new "covenant, in my blood: this do 

26 ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink Hhe cup, ye "proclaim the 


the meal agrees with the bless¬ 
ing of the cup after the Paschal 
feast, like a ‘ grace ’ at the end; 
as the blessing of the bread had 
been like a 1 grace ’ at the be¬ 
ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. x. 7). 

iv Tu> iuo) atfian, ‘in My 
‘ In m blood.’ This form, pe- 
blood^ culiar to this passage 
and Luke xxii. 20, 
seems to mean : ‘This cup is 
the new covenant signed or 
written in my blood,’ with a 
double allusion to the libations 
which accompanied every an 
cicnt treaty (whence the word 
iriroi 'Sal, ‘ libations,’ came to 
mean ‘ treaty ’ or ‘ truce ’) ; 
and also to the blood either of 
sacrifices, or, as in Arabian cus¬ 
toms (Herod, iii. 8), of the par¬ 
ties contracting the treaty. Com¬ 
pare Heb. ix. 15—20. 

‘ The new covenant,’ as dis¬ 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8 : ‘ Behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you.’ For this 
use of iv tu atfiari, compare 
‘ Whom God “ set forth ” (wpoi- 
Otro) a propitiation, through 
hiiill, in his blood 1 (tv not tic), 
Horn. iii. 25. 

2G. uaaKic yap lav trrdirjre, c.r.X, 
This verse contains, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 


Lord, but of St. Paul. But 
the two are allowed to run 
into each other, so that it cannot 
exactly be defined where one 
ends and the other begins. Com¬ 
pare parallel instances in John 
iii. 16—21, and 31—36. These 

words are emphatically 

... j • j ; ‘As often 

introduced, m order to as cat , 

indicate the continuance 
and identity of the original meal 
through its subsequent celebra¬ 
tions : ‘ not only on that one 

occasion, but on all future occa¬ 
sions.’ There may also be the 
further object of showing that in 
the original institution, the in¬ 
tention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, but 
at all their meals, ‘ whenever 
they ate bread and drank wine.’ 

Two characteristics of the Eu¬ 


charist are here given : 

( 1 ) KarayytWeTe. ‘You 1 S1 ?° W , 
it, i forth tho 

preach, or ‘announce, LotcI’ s 

according to the con- death,’ 

stant usage of the word 

(ii. 1, ix. 14, Acts passim). 


‘ The Lord’s Supper is a living 
sermon; an acted discourse.’ 


(2) It was intended to supply, 
by a visible memorial, the ab¬ 


sence of the Lord, ‘ un- , .j 
til He come,’ the sense jj c como 


being brought out more 
strongly by the near expectation 
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top too Kvpiov KarayytWtTe, awu; ov eXOy., wcrre os 
ip icrdly top apTou h fj irivy to TTOTTjptov tov Kvpiov apa^tcos, 
cpo^os ecrrat tov crcvpaTOS kcu tov at^tttTOS tov kvj}lov. 
2V SoKipaCerco Se avdpanro<; eavrov, /cal outws e/c row apTOv 

■ Add Hi-. b Add toDtov. e Om. tov. 

27 Lord’s death till He come. Wherefore whosoever r eats r the 
bread r or drinks r thc cup of the Lord unworthily, r will be 

28 guilty of the body and Mhc blood of the Lord. But let a man 
■prove himself, and so let him eat of r the bread and drink of 


of His return. Comp. Matt, 
xxvi. 29. 

Both points are well expressed 
by Bengel: ‘ Htcc memoria est 
intima et vividissima, ut est 
liberorum erga parentes, sponste 
vel conjugis erga maritum, fra- 
tris erga fratrem, cum fide, amore, 
desiderio, spe, gaudio, obsequio 
conjuncta, summam statfis Chris- 
tiani complexa. Ilsec ratio viget 
a clausula ultimi cum discipulis 
convivii usque ad adventum. 
IIon mysterium duo tempora ex¬ 
trema conjungit.' 

27. This is the conclusion: 

‘ Therefore he who partakes of 
this feast unworthily, is guilty 
of a sin against the body and 
blood of Christ.’ As in x. 16, 
he had referred to the original 
words of Christ to show of what 
they partook; so here he refers 
to the same words, to show against 
• Un- u 'hat they sinned. As 
worthily.' ^ 16, 19, he had 

shown that sensuality 
was a sin against the temple of 
the Spirit, and in viii. 12, that 
indifference to another’s welfare 
was a sin against Christ, so here 
he shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner un¬ 
worthy of its meaning, was to 
offend against the majesty of 
what Christ had Himself called 
Ilis body and His blood. 

>/ srlvp, ‘or drink’ (B. C. D. 


E. F. G. J. K., Vulgate, Italic 
and Syriac versions), 
is the true reading, ‘Or drink.’ 
‘ Whoever partakes of 
either part of the feast unwor¬ 
thily,’ implying, like the words 
‘ after supper,' in verse 25, that, 
in his conception of the supper, 
the bread and the cup were not, 
as now, inseparably united ; but 
that the cup succeeded the bread 
after a long interval; and that 
therefore a profanation which 
might apply to one, would not 
of necessity apply to the other. 
Probably from the wish to accom¬ 
modate the text to the change of 
custom, or from hostility to the 
Roman Catholic practice of ad¬ 
ministering the bread without the 
cup, the English translators have 
unwarrantably rendered 1), ‘ and.’ 
xai for ij occurs only in A. and 
in 3 cursive MSS. 

eVo^oc is usually followed by 
a dative ; but in the New Testa¬ 
ment more frequently, as here, 
by a genitive. It is used of the 
punishment incurred by guilt (as 
in Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark xiv. 
64 ; Heb. ii. 15), of the law in¬ 
fringed by guilt (James ii. 10), 
and of the tribunal which awards 
the punishment (Matt. v. 21, 22). 
The present case presents a 
mixture of the two last uses. 

28, 29. fie0pwwoc, see on iv. 2. 
In this and the following verses, 
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iaOtiTct) Kal in tov 
TTwmv 3 Kpijia kavToj 


/ / 9Q c \ \ 

TTOTYJpiOV TTIVZTG) 0 O yap €<TVIQ)V KCLL 

iad'itL Kal TTLVEI, firj SiaKplvatv to cra>p.a. b 


• Add 


b Add tov K vplov. 


29 r the cup: for he that eateth and drinketh 03 eateth and 
drinketh 'judgment to himself, r if he do not “discern' the oA body. 

* Or judge. 


the phrases, SoKtfia(eTu) tavruy, 
ZiaKpivuy to rruifia, oiCKpiyo/jity eav~ 
‘Discern- rous, appear to express 
ing the the 6ame act; whilst 
body.’ consequences of the 

omission of this act are ex¬ 
pressed by Kfnpa India, and inpi- 
vcptda. dtayptyo is used in this 
passage for the sake of the play 
upon Kpivu, ‘ to judge ’ (see verses 
17 and 23); but in itself it 
never means ‘ to judge ’ in the 
sense of ‘ condemning,’ but, as 
here, only in the sense of ‘ dis¬ 
tinguishing ’ or ‘ discerning.’ 
(Comp. xiv. 29, where it is used 
of the distinguishing of true 
from false prophets.) The sense, 
therefore, will be: ‘ Let every 

one examine the state of his 
heart and mind, i. e., to see whe¬ 
ther he is likely to bo guilty of 
the profanation here condemned ; 
for, if he does not so examine 
himself, if he does not discern 
that the body of the Lord is in 
himself, and in the Christian so¬ 
ciety, if he does not discern in 
the united loaf the likeness of 
the united Christian society, 
then heavy judgments will fol¬ 
low.’ This is harsh; but not 
more so than other explanations, 
and it has the advantage of giv¬ 
ing a uniform sense to haKpivw 
throughout, and of agreeing with 
the Apostle’s final conclusion in 
verse 34. ‘ The body of Christ,’ 

here as elsewhere in the Apo¬ 
stle’s language (see the Introduc¬ 
tion to x. 16), is not the literal 
frame of the Lord, but the body 


which He has left behind Him on 
earth, in the human race—the 
Christian society, or its members 
severally. This general truth 
is here, as in x. 17, and in the 
passages there quoted from the 
Fathers and the Liturgy, stated 
in regard to the Eucharist, as if 
St. Paul saw in our Lord’s words, 

1 This is my body,’ a declaration 
that the bread or loaf which He 
broke was the symbol of the spi¬ 
ritual Body, composed of the 
many grains of Christian souls, 
combined in one unbroken mass. 
If this truth were recognised, 
then the Lord’s Supper would 
be properly celebrated; but, if 
Christians regarded themselves 
as having no connexion with 
their brethren, the Supper would 
be profaned, and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning is 
strengthened by the true reading 
of A. B. C 1 . omitting roD Kvplov, 
which is found in C 3 . D. E. F. 
G. J. K. Had the Apostle meant 
to say that ‘ the body ’ spoken 
of was in any peculiar sense the 
personal body of Christ, he would 
not have left it thus ambiguous, 
but would have added the words 
of * the Lord Jesus,’ or expres¬ 
sions to that effect. As the text 
stands, though he doubtless refers 
back to 1 the body of the Lord,’ 
in verse 27, the phrase is so ge¬ 
nerally expressed as to leave to his 
readers the application to them¬ 
selves or to the whole society. 
This is also the probable reason 
for the omission of all reference to 
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,,0 Sia t ovto cv vjj.tr 7roXXol acrOcveis xa t appoxTTOi, xat 
xoipwvrat Ixavol. ' ,l el "Se eavrovs Stcxpevopev, ovk av expt- 
vopeda' ll * xpivopevoi 8c vtto xvpiov naiBevopeda, iva. prj 
crvv J(J> Kocfpto KaraKpcOaiptr. ' * mcrre, a8e\<j)ot, pov, 
avvep^opcpoi els to eftayeiv aWr/\.ovs ck8c^co~0c. 81 et 11 T is 
ireiva, cv oIkg> eo-diCTo), Iva p-rj els xpipa <rvvepxr)(r0e. ra 
Sc Xoina ojs av ckOco Siara^o/xai. 

■ yd/>. b « 5« T is, 

30 For this cause many ‘among you are weak and sickly', and 

3i r some sleep. *But if we would ‘discern 1 * ourselves, we should 

32 not be ‘judged : but when we are judged we are chastened 
by the Lord, that we should not be ‘judged to condemnation' 

33 with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come to- 

34 gether to cat tarry one for another. oX If any ‘one hunger, 
let him cat at home, that ye come not together unto ‘judgment. 
And the rest will I set in order ‘whenever I come. 

• Or judge. 


the ‘ cup ’ and ‘ the blood.’ And 
thus the translation of the vEthi- 
opic Version, ‘if his soul be not 
pure,’ though not an exact ver¬ 
sion of the words i.it) Biasph'w v 
to aiofia, truly represents their 
spirit. 

di afi'we, ‘ unworthily,’ though 
expressing the sense more clearly, 
is superfluous, and rests only on 
the authority of C 3 . D. E F G 
J. K. 

30. In the sicknesses and 
deaths which prevailed at Co¬ 
rinth the Apostle calls upon the 
CorinQiians to witness the judg¬ 
ments on their profanation of 
the Supper. It may be that 
these sicknesses were the direct 
consequences of the excesses 
which seem implied in verses 22 
and 34 ; but in any case, there 
must have been some connexion 
not evident to us, which would 
lead the Corinthians to recog¬ 
nise the truth of his remark. 

uppwtnot, a stronger word than 
a/rOertlc. 

31. ‘If we were in the habit 


of discerning our own condition 
rightly, we should not be incur¬ 
ring these judgments from God.’ 
This is the force of the imperfect 
tenses. Comp. Gal. i. 10; Heb. 
viii. 4; Luke vii. 39; xvii. 9. 
For the general meaning see note 
on verses 28, 29. 

The position of ‘ ourselves ’ 
(la wove) makes it emphatic. 

It is impossible in English to 
preserve the play on the words 
SuKplvofiei’, cicptrupeda, and enrn- 

KplOH/ltV, 

32. icplvu) is here represented 
as a middle stage between 2m- 
Kplvu and KaraKpivti). For the 
contrast of spivut and xararptVu, 
compare xpuipevot and xaraxpii- 
peroi, vii. 31; e\ovTe c and kart- 
\ovtcs, 2 Cor. vi. 10. For the 
general idea, compare v. 5 ; 1 
Tim. i. 20 : irapcSbica tu> rrura ><j, 
tea 7ra(BEt>0£><T( pp fi\aa<f>T]puv. 

33. ASc'xEffdc, ‘wait for the 
arrival of the poorer brethren,’ 
ns in xvi. 11 . Compare verse 
21. This is the practical con¬ 
clusion of the whole subject. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XI. 16—34. 

I now proceed, in the second place, to condemn the party spirit 
and divisions which prevail in your public assemblies ; which 
must indeed be expected, because it is necessary that the good 
should be thereby tested; but of this hereafter. One of the 
most fatal instances of these divisions is that betiveen the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you celebrate 
the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember the account 
of its original institution as I communicated it to you from 
Christ Himself; you remember hoiv He called the bread His 
body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His blood; and how 
He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His death 
until His return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body is 
the whole Christian Society ; it is in yourselves, if you will 
but look for it there. To partake of the supper without 
this consciousness of solemn communion with Him and with 
each other, is to provoke those judgments of sickness and 
death which have in fact been so frequent amongst you. To 
judge ourselves is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the 
Lord, whose institution we else profane ; as His judgment by 
these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us from 
that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving world. 
Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, remember that in 
these feasts you must wait for each other; and those who come 
merely for the sake of eating and drinking, had better take 
their meals privately at home. 


The Apostle's View of the Lord’s Supper. 

It has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, that 
for many centuries the history of the Eucharist might be con¬ 
sidered as a history of the Christian Church. And certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history a 
point of remarkable significance. On the one hand, it shows 
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us the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
c , Mirl . celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and 
tion of the t ] u . heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life 
were not 3' ct <l ivk,c<1 asunder. We see the banquet 
meal. spread in the late evening, after the sun had set behind 
the western ridge of the hills of Achaia ; we see the many 
torches 1 blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
«upper room,’ where, as was their want, the Christian com¬ 
munity assembled; we see the couches laid and the walls hung, 2 
after the manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal ; 
we see the sacred loaves, 3 each representing, in its compact 
unity, the harmony of the whole society; we hear the blessing 
or thanksgiving on the cup, 4 responded to by the thunder of the 
joint ‘ Amen; ’ we witness the complete realisation in outward 
form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless by the sight 
of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, ‘ Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’ 5 ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 

name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.’ 6 Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing to this 
union of social intercourse with religious worship, is to be 
found in the services of the Coptic Church. The Eucharist is 
there indeed even more divested of its character of a supper, than 
in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of 
long antiquity, conveys a livelier image of the early Christian 
assemblies than anything which can be seen in Europe. 7 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another side, which 
Disorders imparts to this passage its peculiar interest. Already 
attendant the difficulties of bringing an ideal and an actual life 
mode'of together make themselves felt. As the falsehoods of 
celebra- Ananias and Sapphira profaned the community of 
th™Apns- P ro P ert y at Jerusalem, so the excesses and disorders 
tie'a re- of the Corintliian Christians profaned the primitive 
mcdy ' celebration of the Eucharist. The time was come, 
when the secular and the spiritual had to be disentangled one 


1 \apwa?t<; 'mayn't, Acts XX, 8. 

2 araytiov iffrptiipfvor f Molt. xiv. 
15. 

3 1 Cor. x. 17, xi. 29. 

* xiv. 16. 

5 x. 31. 


6 Col. iii. 17. 

7 Such at least was the impression 
I derived from the one occasion on 
which I witnessed the worship of 
the Copts in their cathedral at 
Cairo. 
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from the other; the ‘ simplicity ’ and ‘ gladness ’ of the first 
Apostolical communion was gradually to retire before the 
Apostolical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, 
the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a senseless 
orgy ; and it is (humanly speaking) by means of this verdict of 
the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, that the form of 
the primitive practice was altered, in order to save the spirit 
of the original institution. It is of the more importance to 
remember the extent of the danger to which the celebration of 
the Eucharist was then exposed, because a great part of its 
subsequent history would seem to be a reaction, in part just, in 
part exaggerated, against the corruption which then threatened 
it; a reaction encouraged by the extreme severity with which 
that corruption is denounced by the Apostle, and which was 
itself called forth by the greatness of the crisis. By the begin¬ 
ning of the second century, ‘ The Lord’s Supper ’ had Gradual 
ceased to be a ‘ supper,’ 1 and was celebrated by day, c ) ;in S 1 '''' 

, . , . * 1 . . . , . i. J the mode 

although m some Egyptian cities the practice ot par- 0 f celebra- 
taking of it on the evenings of Saturday still con- Con¬ 
tinued in the fourth century. 2 Instead of the practice, according 
to which every member of the congregation took of the elements 
himself, after the time of Tertullian 3 the administration was 
confined to the chief minister. The. social meal was divided 
from it under the name of ‘ Agape,’ or ' Love-feast,’ but still 
continued to be celebrated within the walls of churches as late 
as the fifth century, after which it disappears, having been 
already condemned by councils on account of abuses similar to 
those here described at Corinth. 4 The daily celebration as re¬ 
corded in the Acts had already ceased, if not before, at least 
in the second century, when it was usually confined to Sundays 
and festivals. 5 Thus the Eucharist became more and more set 
apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and 
more from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, till at 
last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has attached 
to it, in the highest degree, in the Churches of the East, 
but in some degree in the Churches of the West also, both 

1 Flin. Ep. x. 97. tury is probably to be ascribed, not 

2 Sozomen, A. E. vii. 19. to a restoration of tbe primitive 

3 Tert. lie Cor. Mil. 3. feeling, but to the increasing im- 

4 Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv. portance attached to a physicnl 

ch. 7. participation in the consecrated ele- 

5 The subsequent revival of the ments. 

daily celebration in the fourth cen- 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple 
name of ‘ the breaking of bread,’ and known from this Epistle 
by the social and almost festive appellations of the 1 Com¬ 
munion,' and ‘ the Lord’s Supper,’—it first receives in Pliny 
the name of ‘ Sacramcntum,’ and in Justin Martyr that 
of ‘ Eucharistia; ’ both, indeed, indicating ideas of strictly 
Apostolical origin, though more closely connected with the 
words, and less with the act, than would have been the case 
in the first Apostolical times ; till in the days of Chrysostom 
it presents itself to us under the formidable name of the 
‘ Dreadful Sacrifice.’ 

A study of the two views as now set forth side by side, will 
probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one hand, the 
general view of the Apostolical practice, its simplicity, and 
( its festivity, have been in later times 'too much un- 
l>e derived derrated; so, on the other hand, the severity of 
from the ],j s denunciation against unworthy partakers has 
theprimi- been too generally and too rigorously enforced; 
tiveerie- because the particular object, and the particular 
’ need of his rebuke at that time, have not been 


clearly understood. The Holy Communion can never be 
again exactly what it was then ; and, therefore, although his 
words will always impart to the great ordinance of Christian 
worship a peculiar solemnity, yet the real lesson which they 
convey relates now more directly to such general occasions as 
that out of which his warning grew, than to the ordinance 
itself. The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian 
converts after the day of Pentecost could not now be applied 
to the Eucharist as it was then, without fear of great profane¬ 
ness and levity. But the record of it implies that with a 
serious and religious life generally there is nothing incom¬ 
patible in the free play of cheerful and innocent gaiety. In 
like manner, although we cannot without superstition imagine 
that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will fall on 
a desecration of the Communion different in all its circum¬ 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may 
and of the an irreverence towards sacred things, a want 

Apostle's of brotherly kindness, a dullness in discerning the 
presence of Christ, even in our common meals, which 
may make us fear ‘ lest we eat and drink condemnation to 
ourselves.’ And in the Communion itself the Apostle’s words 
are instructive as reminding us that ‘ the body of the Lord,’ 
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to which he looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so 
here, ‘ the body ’ which is represented by the whole Christian 
society. It is an application of our Lord’s words, not the 
meaning of those words themselves : but still it is an applica¬ 
tion doubly appropriate, first because it represents the unity 
and community of interests, feelings, and affections, which 
the Lord’s Supper, both in its institution and in its continu¬ 
ance was designed to produce ; and, secondly, because that 
very unity of the body of Christ’s disciples is one chief pur¬ 
pose, constantly attributed in the Gospels and Epistles to the 
Death of Christ, which the Lord’s Supper was specially de¬ 
signed to show forth. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. TAUL (continued). 

Unitt and Variett of the Spiritual Gifts. 

XII. 1—30. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolical age was the 
possession of what are here called ‘ spiritual gifts,’ the signs 
that there was moving to and fro in the Church a mighty 
rushing wind, a spirit of life, and freedom, and energy, which 
stirred the dry hones of the world, and made those who felt 
its influence conscious that they were alive, though all around 
was dead. Before this consciousness of a higher power than 
their own, the ordinary and natural faculties of the human 
mind seemed to retire, to make way for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the Divine will, more visible manifes¬ 
tations of the Divine power. Every believer, male or female, 
old or young, free or slave, found himself instinct with this 
new life, varying in degree and according to the strength of 
his natural character, but still sufficiently powerful to be a 
constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resembled in some degree the inspi¬ 
rations of the Jewish Judges, Psalmists, and Prophets ; it may 
be illustrated by the ecstasies and visions of prophets and 
dreamers in all religions ; but in its energy and universality, 
it was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical age. 

It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where 
the principle of moral stability was not developed commensu- 
rately with it. Such was, we know, the state of Corinth. 
They had, on the one hand, been * in everything enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming be¬ 
hind in no gift ’ (i. 5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same 
contentious spirit which had turned the most sacred names into 
party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity 
and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neighbour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not which 
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were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst 
these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself 
the most expressive of the new spiritual life ; the very words, 
‘ spiritual gifts,’ ‘ spiritual man ’ ( TrvevfiaTUca , xiv. 1 ; Trvevfiarc- 
i(6i, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to it; and the other gifts, especially that of 
prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the same 
Divine source. To combat this particular exemplification of 
the factious and disorderly spirit which he had noticed in xi. 
16—19, the Apostle proceeds to show: (a) That all the gifts, 
which were bestowed upon the Church, equally proceeded 
from the Spirit (xii. 1—30). (Z>) That Love was to be 
their guide in all things (xii. 31—xiii. 13). (c) That there¬ 

fore the most useful were also the most exalted gifts (xiv. 
1—25); and (<7) That order was to prevail throughout (xiv. 
26—40). 


I v 
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XU. i llcpL 8e tow nvevp.a.TLK(iiV, aSeXt^ot, ov Oekoi v/xas 
dyvotlv. -olSare on a [ore] eOvr, TfTe, npbs to. ei&a>\a rd 

• Om. 8 t e. 

l Now concerning r the spiritual gifts, brethren, I would 
snot have you ignorant. Ye know that A when ye were 


XII. 1. Utp'l Ct TUIl’TTt’eVfiaTIKujv. 
The construction is the same as 
in vii. 1, 25, viii. 1. irvtvfiaTiviiv 
is probably neuter, as in the 
parallel constructions of vii. 1, 
viii. I, and as in the use of the 
word in ix. II, xiv. 1. 

oh Sf'Xw, 1 I would not have 
you ignorant,’ as in x. 1, xii. 1. 

2, 3. The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would probably 
be rendered clearer by a greater 
use of particles, as if it were 7ror£ 

tdvT] IjTE, . . . VVV mrjTEVOl’- 

7fc. ’’A rafftpa' pee * ’I/jffohc ’ 
ouftic . . . AaXiie Xiyei, ‘ Khptoc ’ 
?£ ‘ 'Itj/tovc; ’ ov$£ie \tytt tt pr) tv 
Tri'Eopan ayt'e. 

The argument is : ‘ You main¬ 
tain that the influence of the 
Spirit is confined to its most 
striking manifestations. But you 
know that, by the mere fact of 
your conversion, you passed from 
a state where all was dead and 
dumb, to a state of life and con¬ 
scious speech. Such being the 
contrast of your former and your 
present state (2<d), I remind you 
(yvoipi(iv, compare xv. 1), that 
as certainly as no true prophet 
or speaker with tongues (iv tt 3 tv- 
part $tou XaAwv, compare xiv. 2) 
can utter the words which re¬ 
nounce the Name of Jesus, so the 
words by which we acknowledge 
His sovereignty, and thereby pass 


from heathenism to Christianity, 
simple as they sound, are gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, no less than 
those more remarkable gifts 
which usually claim to them¬ 
selves the name.’ 

2. on ore, A. C. D. E. J.; on, 
B. F. G. If ore is kept, the con¬ 
struction is an anacoluthon. 

Two things are expressed by 
this verse : (1) The dead ‘Dumb 
silence of the state of idols.’ 
heathenism, the ‘ idols ’ or images 
standing ‘dumb,’ ‘voiceless’ 
( ciipuva ), with neither mouths to 
speak, nor ears to hear, silent 
amongst their silent worshippers : 

‘ The oracles are dumb.’ This 
is contrasted with the music and 
Bpeech of Christianity, ‘ the 
sound as of a mighty rushing 
wind ’ (Acts ii. 2), ‘ the voice of 
many waters,’ which resounded 
through the whole Church in 
the universal diffusion of those 
gifts of which he was here es¬ 
pecially speaking — prophesying, 
and, above all, of the gift of 
tongues. (2) The unconscious 
irrational state of heathenism, 
in which the worshippers were 
blindly hurried away by 
some overruling power of ‘Even 

fate, or evil spirit of a8 ye , . , 
j* • .. r , were led. 

divination, or priestly 

caste, without any will or reason 
of their own (ctTraydfitvot <vc 
av liyeirSt), to worship at the 
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a<f>ojva ois av rjyeade airayopevoi. °dtb yvasplljoi vp.lv on 
ouSets iv TTvevpaTL Oeov \a\oiv Xeyet 'Avadepa *'It)<tov<;, koI 
ouSeis Svvcltcu elirelv b Kvp 10? 'Ir/crovs, el prj iv nvevporn ary lop. 
4 Siai/aeicrets Si ^apurparcov elcrlv, to Si aiiro rrvevpa' 'Vai 

’I TjtroCi'. b Kvpiov ’ Irjaouv. 

Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols even as ye were 

3 led . . . Wherefore I ‘make known to you' that no 'one 
speaking by the Spirit of God r saith ‘ A Cursed is Jesus and 
no r one can say ‘ A The Lord Jesus,’ but by the Holy r Spirit. 

4 Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; 


shrines of these inanimate idols. 
This is contrasted with the con¬ 
sciousness of an in-dwelling 
Spirit, moving in harmony with 
their spirits, and controlled by 
a sense of order and wisdom. 
Possibly in these words there 
was the further intention of im¬ 
pressing upon them the supe¬ 
riority of the conscious over the 
unconscious gifts of the Spirit. 

3. The words ’Aradepa ’l^aouc 
1 Jesus andKipioc’IijaoOe (accord- 
amithe- mg to the reading of A. 
,n:l - B. C., which produces a 
much livelier sense), were pro¬ 
bably well known forms of speech. 
‘ Jesus is accursed,’ would be the 
test of renouncing Christianity, 
either before the Roman tribunal 
(compare ‘ maledicere Christo,’ 
in Plin. Ep. x. 97), or in the 
Jewish synagogue; probably the 
latter, if one may judge from the 
word ‘Anathema.’ ‘ Jesus is the 
‘ Josus Lord,’ would be the form 
thcLord.’ of professing allegiance 
to Christ at baptism, 
as ‘ He commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the 
Lord,' ‘ they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,' 
Acts x. 48, xix. 5. For a 
similar formula applied, to attest 
the presence or absence of the 
Spirit, compare 1 John iv. 2, 3. 

If there be any difference in¬ 


tended between the ‘ Spirit of 
God ’ and the 1 Holy Spirit,’ it is 
that the first is a more general 
expression, the latter confined 
to the Spirit as animating the 
hearts of Christians. 

4-G. The connexion is: 1 If 

every utterance of a Christian is 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, then 
we must allow that a vast va¬ 
riety of gifts may till proceed from 
the same Spirit,—a vast variety 
of services exist under the same 
Master, whose sovereignty was 
acknowledged by means of that 
Spirit,—a vast variety of effects 
proceed from the same God, who 
acts by that Spirit.’ 

Si is not ‘ but,’ as in opposition 
to what has been said, but ‘ now,’ 
as something said in addition. 
The first clause alone is essential, 
as depending directly on the pre¬ 
vious assertion with regard to 
the Holy Spirit; the second is 
suggested by the words 1 Jesus is 
the Lord-,' the third, by the words 
1 the Spirit of God.' But, al¬ 
though suggested in the first in¬ 
stance by the immediate context, 
the threefold division also refers 
to the distinction of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, else¬ 
where either expressly or by 
implication brought forward in 
the New Testament. The three 
parts of the sentence are re- 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 6—11. 


Siaipecreis StaKOVitbv elaiv, xat 6 avros Kvptos' 6 /cai Siaipe- 
cre 15 ei’£pyr]p(xT(iH> elcr tv, o Se at/ros 0fos o evtpyoiv to. iravTa. 
tv iraertv. ' tKcicnot 8t SiSotcu r) (jjavepcvcrLS tov ‘irvevp.a.Tos 
Trpos to o“op(f)€pop, ^ o') pap y a P 8 lu tov tTPEvpaTOs SiSotcu 
Xoyos (Tor/nas, aXXrn Se Xoyos ytwews Kara to avro nvevpa. 


• auT^s Am. 


ft and there are r diversitics of r mlnistrie8, r and the same Lord ; 
r, and there arc diversities of workings, but it is the same 

7 God r who worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the 

8 Spirit l to r each one' is given' r for profit'. For to one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 

9 word of knowledge r according to the same Spirit; to another 


spcclively different phases of 
the same idea,—‘ gifts, services, 
cffecls,— the Spirit, the Lord, 
God.’ The gifts are spoken of 
primarily as proceeding from 
the Spirit, because they are re¬ 
garded as its most direct mani¬ 
festations ; what is sometimes 
called receiving ‘ the gifts of the 
Spirit ’ is in other passages 
called receiving ‘ the Spirit.' 
(Sec Acts x. 44, 45, 47 ; Gal. 
iii. 2, 5; Acts viii. 17, 18.) 
Then, viewed as instruments in 
the hands of a higher power, 
the modes of their employment 
are considered as services (fna- 
itoWm) rendered to Christ the 
Jjnrtl and Master of all believers. 


gifts is the same, so also is the 
object: namely, the benefit of 
others.’ As the previous sen¬ 
tence is inserted to repel the 
general assertion of an inequa¬ 
lity of gifts, so this is inserted to 
repel the disparagement of pro¬ 
phesying in particular. For 
this sense of ro ovpftpor see 
x. 23. 

8—10. He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 
6th and 7 th verses, returning 
once more, in the 11th, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source. 

The following enumeration in¬ 
cludes three divisions. 


Lastly, in their effects {tvtpyh- (1) Mental ‘gifts.’ ‘ Know- 

fuira) on the world, they are ledge ’ is spoken of as 

considered as drawing all their such ini. 5, 6. And so ’Know- 
efficiency from God , the cause ‘ Wisdom ’ in James i. J'rfH 0 . an ? 
of all power: tho gift of the 5; Eph. i. 17; Col. i. om - 
Spirit may exist, the work in 9; and ‘faith’ in Luke xvii. 5, 
which it is employed may be the are described as sought and re- 
servtce of Christ ; but God alone ccived from God, in language 
can enable it to produce its due more emphatic and distinct than 
effect. Comp. iii. 5, 6 : ‘ Paul is used in speaking of 1 love,’ 
and Apollos are ministers (ita- ‘hope,’ or other more general 
norm) : they planted and watered ’ virtues. For tho explanation of 
with the gifts of the Spirit, ‘ but ‘ wisdom ’ and ‘ knowledge ’ 
God gave the increase.’ see ii. G, 7. ‘Wisdom’ (»„ f /„) 

7. ‘ As the source of these expresses something more dis- 
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n e / M / * s ^ f v Y \ r 

J €Tep0) I 0€] 7TLCTTL5 €U TO) CLVT(p TTVevpLOLTl, awe*) 0€ Vapi- 

cr/xara ia/xaTOM' €*> r<w a £^i jrvevjJiaTi, A ' ; aAAa> oe evepyrjixara 

Swapecov, aXXcp b TTporftrjTeLo,, aWcp h Sta/cpicrcts wevpaToiv, 

eTepco h yevrj yXoiaawv, aXXco Se c St eppr/veia y'huxsaujv • 

ll nai>Ta Se ravra ivcpytl to ev Kal to a vto irvevpa., SLaipow 

* airy for «M. b Add 8£. 0 4pfn}vela. 

faith, r in tlie same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing, 

10 r in the A one Spirit, to another the working of miracles, to 
another prophecy, to another discernments n of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation 

11 of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the self¬ 
same Spirit, dividing to r cach one severally as He rivills. 

■ Or judgments. 

cursive and argumentative, as in ‘ Effects of miraculous powers ’ 
St. Paul; ‘ knowledge ’ (yrwirie) (ertpy/jpara Sui'dfiewv). The pa- 
something more intuitive, as in rallel in verse 28, where 1 powers ’ 
St. John. ‘ The word,’ or ‘ ut- (Surdfieis) alone is used, shows 
terance’ (Xdyoc) is added, to that this, and not ‘effects,’ is 
express that it was through the emphatic word, curapetc 
their communication in teaching expresses not the miracles thern- 
that these gifts became known, selves, but the power or virtue 
(Comp. i. 5.) ‘ Faith,’ or unsha- residing in him who worked 

ken trust in God, which them, and ircpyi'ifiara Suvd/.teo>v 
‘Faith.’ in the Epistles to the is therefore the full expression 
Romans and Galatians is for these powers displaying them- 
deseribed as changing the heart, selves in action, as Xriyoc aotbtag 
is described here, in xiii. 2 ; in indicates wisdom displaying it- 
Matt. xvii. 20 ; and Luke xvii. G, self in utterance, 
as expressing itself in preterna- (3) For prophecy and the gift 
tural energy. of tongues, see xiv. 1. The dis- 

(2) As ‘ wisdom and know- cerning of spirits (i. e. the dis¬ 
ledge ’ are the basis of ‘ prophesy- crimination between those pro- 
ing and divers tongues,’so faith is phetical gifts which were true 
the basis of ‘ gifts of healing and and those which were false) 
miracles, 1 and hence the immedi- stands in the same relation to 
ate transition to these, prophecy, as the interpretation 
‘ Dealing.’ ‘ Gifts of healings ’ of tongues to the gift of tongues. 

(xaphfiara iaftarm ’). 11. He here again sums up 

The plural is used to express the their variety by reasserting their 
healing of various disorders. That unity. The word ‘ worketh ’ 
this was amongst the most com- (ivepyti) is here applied to the 
mon of the extraordinary gifts Spirit as it had in verse 6 been 
may bo inferred both from its applied to God; the personal 
frequent mention in the Acts, agency of the Spirit being here 
and also from James v. 14: ‘ Is more strongly expressed than in 
any sick among you,’ &c. verse 4, as is also implied in the 



21G FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAr. XII 12-21. 

iSia hdarco Ka0a<> j3ov\erai. 11 KaOdnep yap to <ra>p.a 
h ia-Ttp Ka! pe\r] 7 roXXa £ X e<“, ndvra Si rd pe\r, row craj- 
paroi b 77 o\Xa oura iv Icttiv adtpa, ovtcjs *at 6 x/ho-tos - 
I'Vai yap h hi -nvhpaTi rpxhs irduresek h (TupaifianTl- 

aO-qptv, tire 'iovSalot elre “.EXXrpes, elre SoGXoi elre ekev- 
Oepot, Kal irdvrts Q h rrvelpa inorlaO^pep. 14 /cat yap to 
■ f*« iroAA d. b aufiaros tou Ms. " els 'iv. 

,for as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, so 
13 also is Christ: for r in one Spirit r also 'were toe all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or r Greeks, whether r slaves or 
n'freemen; and 'were all made to drink °* one Spirit. For the 


words 1 as He wills ’ (vaBinc flov- 
Xerui), where the verb, although 
united to a neuter noun, implies 
that its subject is a person. 

12. The argument is con- 

lirmed by the analogy 
Analogy of 0 p (] le spiritual to the 
body Uman natural body. Accord¬ 
ing to the metaphor so 
strongly brought forward in this 
Epistle, ‘Christ’ is here used for 
the Christian Society, by which 
His body is represented. See x. 
17, xi. 29. 

13. This explains and gives 
the reason for the former expres¬ 
sion. ‘ I say, so is it with Christ; 
for by the one Spirit which we 
partake rve were baptized into 
the one body of Christ.’ 

1 In one Spirit ’ (re lid TrvtvpaTi) 
refers to the idea of ‘baptism by 
the Spirit,’ ‘ plunged, enveloped 
in the rushing blast of the Divine 
breath.’ 

‘ Into one body ’ refers to the 
formula, ‘ into the name of Christ.’ 
Compare Matthew xxviii. 19. 

‘ Whether Jews or Greeks,’ 
&c. This must be introduced 
only as being the kind of unity 
most prominently represented in 
baptism. Compare Galat. iii. 27, 
28 : 1 As many of you as have 

been baptized into Christ have 


put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, their is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.’ 

tr trvevfta £7roriV0/^iei', ‘ were 
all made to drink one Spirit.’ (J. 
reads iepwriod^p evfor iiruriaOijue I', 
a curious instance of the use of 
(,')(,) r /4 i' J for /laTrrif(a in ecclesias¬ 
tical Greek, in which this va¬ 
riation originated.) This is an 
amplification of the preceding; 
7 r vtvfia. rising above cui/ja, as 
hrorioBrjpev above ifianTioBripEv. 
‘We were made partakers, not 
only of the outward body, but 
of the inward life and Spirit 
which animates it (comp. Eph. 
iv. 4: ‘ there is one body and 
one Spirit ’), we not only passed 
through the waters of baptism, 
but the Spirit by which we w r ere 
baptized passed into us ; we were 
penetrated by it through and 
through, even into our inmost 
spirits.’ There is in trronVfii)- 
pzv the double sense of 1 were 
watered,’ which connects it with 
baptism, and ‘ were given to 
drink,’ which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the cup 
ol the Lords Supper (comp. x. 
4). The same play on the word 
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cTaijxa. ovk ecrTiv ev p.e\os, dXXci noWd. 15 edv ehrrj o ttov?, 
v O tl ovk eltu veto, °vk et/tti Ik tov crcdpaTos, ov napa tovto ovk 
ecrTLv e/c tov crcvpaTOS- /cat eav evurj to o vs, Utl ovk eipi 
6(f>6a\p6<s, ovk elpl 4k tov crco/taTOS, ov napa. tovto ovk 
ecrTiv Ik tov adiparo s- 17 el o\ov to ad>pa 6<f>6akp.6<;, ttov 
■ fj dKo-q; el 6'Xo v aKoij, ttov r/ ocr<f)pr)(rt,s; 1Hb vvv Se 6 0eo$ 
edero to. peXrj, ev eKacrrov avrutv ev rw crw/xart KaOhs 
rj0e\rjo~ep • 19 el Se rjv [ra] tto.pt a ev pe\os, ttov to crdipa; 
M vvv Se TroWd [pcv] peKrj, ev Se crcopa. 21 ov Svvarac 


iobody r also is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say, ‘ because I am not the hand, I am not of the body,’ A it is 
1 G not r on that account" not of the body. And if the ear shall say, 
‘ because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ; ’ A it is not r on 
17 that account" not of the body. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing ? if the whole were hearing, where were 
lathe smelling? But now God r set the members, every one of 

19 them in the body as He r willed: and if they were all one 

20 member, where were the body? but now are they r indeed 

21 many members, but one body. And the eye cannot say unto 


appears in iii. G, where the 
phrase ‘Apollos watered’ {eiru- 
rtaei’) conveys the first of those 
meanings, and the phrase, 1 1 
fed you with milk ’ (y«Aa v/icic 
irrontra), conveys the second. 

14—18. In order to answer 
the argument of those who main¬ 
tained that the gilt of tongues 
was the only manifestation of the 
Spirit, he enlarges on the neces¬ 
sity of variety in the constituent 
parts of the human frame, and 
the acknowledged use of each. 

14. nal yap gives the reason for 
rrdrrec in the previous verse. ‘ I 
say that we all received life and 
strength from one Spirit, for so 
also it is in the human body, 
which does not consist of one 
limb, but of many.’ 

15. CU 7 T apet TOVTO OVK fcOTtr, 

‘ It is not, therefore, no part of 
the body.’ Trapii tovtoj ‘ on this 
account,’ 1 along of this.’ 


18. vvv oe. ‘ But as it is (as 
the human frame is really con¬ 
stituted) there is not one predo¬ 
minant sense or faculty, but 
many.’ 

KadivQ iJOtAz/trer, i. e. 1 not ac¬ 
cording to man’s fancies but 
God’s pleasure.’ 

19. In the previous verses, he 

has set forth the variety of the 
human frame ; in these, 19—2G, 
with a view to the confusion 
which arose out of the exagge¬ 
rated estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets forth 
its unity, ttov to awpa ; 1 What 

would become of the organisation 
of the body as a whole ? ’ 

20. rvv Se. As in verse 18. 

21. As a practical consequence 
of this joint variety and unity in 
the human body, he sets forth 
the mutual dependence of the 
different senses and limbs ; again, 
with the view of reproving the 
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FIRST El’lSTLF, : CIIAr. XII. 22 — 28 . 


[Se] *6 6<f)0a\[ib<; ettreZu rrj X tl P} Xpeiav crov* ovk £)(&>, Tj 
it aXiv tj KtcjmXr) rots nocrLv Xpecav vpwu ovk ex tu ' 22 aXXa 
ttoXXcv paXXov ra So kovvt a ptXij tov criopaTo s acrOevecrrepa 
VTrap^tLV avayKala icrtiv, 23 kcll a SoKOvpcv aTipoTepa. clvcll 
tov crcoparos, tovtols TipTfv irepicrcTOTepcLv 7TC p LT10CptP, KCLL 
ra aax^pova-t]poiv evcrx r }p 0(r ^ vr l v ‘n , epi<T<TOTepa.v ex.ec, 21 ra 
Se evcrx'tjp.ova r)po)v ov xp e ^ av ®X et " clXXcl o 0eo<; ctvvckc- 
pacrtvrb <xaI/xa,Taj 11 vaTepovpivcv nepLcrcroTepav Sous TiprjV, 
' :i Lva prj p crxLcrpcL & toj crcopaTL, aXXa to avro vnep 

• Om. 6. b uffrepodvri. 

the hand ‘ I have no need of thee,’ nor again the head to the 

22 feet ‘ I have no need of you: ’ nay, much more those mem¬ 
bers of the body which seem to be r weaker are necessary, 

23 and those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour, and 

21 our r unseemly parts have more abundant r seemliness, r and our 
'seemly parts have no need. But God 'tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 

25 which lacked, that there should be no 'division in the body, 


contempt with which the gifts 
of teaching were regarded by 
those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22. aXXa troXX^i puWov. 1 Not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common con¬ 
sent invested with an artificial 
dignity, as if to compensate for 
their natural insignificance or 
unseemliness:’ alluding to the 
almost universal instinct of fit¬ 
ness or of decency which has 
dictated, on the one hand, the 
use of ornaments ; on the other 
hand, the necessity of clothing. 

The passage indicates the same 
strain of argument as forms the 
basis of xi. 3—15, appealing to 
the natural feelings of men on 
the subject of dress. 

ra iiadtvitmpa, anporepa, «- 
<rx')l">ra, are best left undefined, 
as the Apostle has left them ; 


the words being accumulated and 
varied designedly, so as to in¬ 
clude all parts of the human 
frame, without particularly spe¬ 
cifying any. 

ii7rdpj(‘<*' here seems to retain 
its classical sense, ‘ to be in their 
own nature weak ; ’ distinguished 
from tlrni in verse 23, ‘ to bo 
by general consent unhonoured.’ 

23. Tifir)v TtepniOifitv. The 
word vcpiridepev (comp. Matt, 
xxvii. 28; Mark xv. 17) points 
to dress; and if so, rtfit)v may pos¬ 
sibly have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16, where 
it is used by the LXX. for ‘ a 
covering of the eyes.’ 

The covering of the body, and 
uncovering of the face, is pro¬ 
bably one chief point of the con- 
trast. 

24. o $£oc 0 vi’£KC(jarrEV, i God 
through these natural instincts 
provided a compensation.* 

25. The particular expres- 
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aWrfXwv pepipvdxjLv ra pekyj. 26 Kal el °tl irdcr^eL ev 
pekos, avpndcryeL ndvra ra peXrj' elre 8o£a£erai ev pekos, 
crvy^alpei navra, ra pe\r). 27 vpels Se ecrre crwpa xpurrou 
Kal pekrj i< pepovs- 28 Kal ovs pev edero 6 Geos ev rfj 

* Kal elre 

but that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 26 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it. Now yc are the body of Christ and mem-27 
hers in particular. And God r set some in the church, first 28 


sions used here, ayiffpa, pepipvw- 
n ir, Travel, So£ci£trai, avy^alpei, 

‘ division,’ ‘ care,’ ‘ suffering,’ 
‘glory,’ ‘joy,’ may all bo taken 
for the physical and involuntary 
sympathy of the human frame, as 
Chrysostom explains avy^aipet, 

‘ The mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.’ But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these natu¬ 
ral phenomena; and that in this 
application ho has strayed be¬ 
yond the limits of the particular 
subject of the gifts into the con¬ 
templation of Christian unity 
generally, of which he had spo¬ 
ken in verses 14—19. Compare 
verse 13. And the momentary 
fervour by which this passage is 
distinguished from the rest of 
the argument arises from the 
consciousness of his own intense 
sympathy, as already described 
in viii. 13, ix. 19—22, and as 
given almost in the same words 
in 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29: ‘ That 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (// pe'piura) of all the 
Churches. Who is . weak (r<s 
tttrtteve'i) and I am not weak ? ’ 

2G. So£u(erat, ‘glorified.’ If 
this has any precise reference 
to the parts of the body, it is 
another illustration of the signi¬ 
ficance (as in verse 23, xi. 2— 


14) which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) to 
which it probably would allude. 

27. V petr (if f(Trf OujptX yJHGTOV 
Kai pe\e] re fjtpovc. The greater 
elevation of the previous passage 
had prepared the way lor the 
transition from the statement of 
the analogy to its moral applica¬ 
tion. ‘ But you, the Christian 
society,—as distinct front the 
bodily organisation, of which I 
have just been speaking,.—you 
are, collectively speaking, the 
body of Christ; as, individually, 
you are His limbs.’ Compare 
vi. 15 : ‘know ye not that your 
bodies (i. e. your individual bo¬ 
dies) are members of Christ?’ 

28—30. This general appli¬ 
cation is now unfolded in detail: 
avc pev edero o - for ev rrj trr.\r/(7((f, 
corresponds to vvv Se 6 $eoc idem 
rli pi\ t), in verse 18 : ‘As in 
the natural body He placed 
the various limbs, so “ in the 
Church ” (ev rij eveXpuitf being 
used with especial reference to 
the public meetings, comp. xi. 
20) He placed men endowed 
with different gifts.’ It is evi¬ 
dent from the context, and from 
comparison with the parallel 
passage in Eph. iv. 11—10: 
(1) that he is speaking here, 
not of offices, but of gifts: (2) 

that the gifts which he enume- 
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FIRST BRISTLE : CIIAF. Xlf. 29, 30. 


iKK\r)o-[a np<Z)TOV ai tocttoXovs, htvrepov iTpo<f>r)Ta<;, Tpirov 

StSo <tko\ows, tVeira StW/xets, etrara m x apiV/taTa tapaiw, 
dvTi\iji/>ei<;, Kvfiepvrjaeis, yevr) ykoxracoy. uij wayres 
avocrroXoi; prj navre s irpo<j>rjTai; p.r) iravres StSao-tcaAoi ; 

• efra. 

apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mira¬ 
cles, -after that' gifts of healings, helps, r insights, r divers 
29 kinds' of tongues. Arc all apostles ? are all prophets ? are all 


rates, were not enjoyed by two 
or three orders only, but by 
the whole of the Christian so¬ 
ciety. 

ovt fitv would naturally have 
required oue Se in the next clause, 
but the form of enumeration is 
exchanged for npHroy, devripoi', 
Tphov , as that again is exchanged 
for £7T£(r«, eVttra. 

tdtro refers to the first founda¬ 
tion of the Church. This enume¬ 
ration stands midway between 
that of the gifts in verses 8—10, 
and that in Eph. iv. 11 ; less 
abstract than the first, and (as 
might be expected from its pri¬ 
ority in time) less concrete than 
the second. To a certain ex¬ 
tent the gifts of - knowledge 
and wisdom,’ correspond to the 
offices of ‘ Apostles, prophets, 
and teachers. 1 ‘ Apostles 1 are 
placed first, as the founders of 
the Church (comp. Eph. ii. 20, 
and Rev. xxi 14), and as en¬ 
dowed in the highest degree with 
spiritual gifts. The name ex¬ 
presses the character of those 
who had either been immediately 
sent forth by Christ Himself, or 
who had been raised to a level 
with the Twelve by direct reve¬ 
lations from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of ‘ pro¬ 
phets ’ with ‘ Apostles,’ com¬ 
pare Eph. ii. 20; iv. 11. For the 
word itself see eh. xiv. 

29. ciSuamXoi, ‘ teachers.’ 


These also are noticed in Eph. iv. 
11; Acts xiii. 1, in the 
same order, and by im- ‘ Teachers.’ 
plication in Rom. xii. 7. 

The name expresses the function 
of regular teaching or expound¬ 
ing, as distinct from the inspired 
and impassioned preaching of the 
‘prophets.’ Of all these ‘gifts’ 
it is the one which approaches 
most nearly to an established 
order of clergy. 

For the rest of the gifts com¬ 
pare verses 9, 10. Two are 
added here, which are 
there not expressly 1 Helps.’ 
named, ‘ helps ’ (avrt- 
\>}\peti-) and ‘ governments ’ (kv- 
ftefivijotii). If, as is possible, 
they designate gifts like those 
mentioned in the analogous part 
of the enumeration in verses 8, 
10 ; then none are more likely to 
be alluded to than the two here 
omitted, viz., ‘ interpretation of 
tongues ’ (tpfiqviia yXiDiraHv), and 
‘ discernments of spirits ’ (Sianpl- 
treic Trfv/idriar). 

ayTiXp^ig as used in the LXX. 
is not (like Siwcovia) help minis¬ 
tered by an inferior to a superior, 
but by a superior to an inferior (Bee 
Ps. Lxxxix. 18 ; Ecelus. xi. 12, li. 
7); and thus, whilst inapplicable 
to the ministrations of the deacon 
to the presbyter, would well ex¬ 
press the various helps rendered 
by those who had the gift of 
interpretation, to the congrega- 
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\ f O / Qft ' / _ r v 

firj navres ovvaiieis; /xr] iravTes ^apccr/xara e^ovcnv 
lajj-araip; p/i) irdvres yXcoa-crcus kakovcriv; /j,rj nd.vres Siep- 
fJLrjvevovcriv; 

30 teachers ? are all miracles ? have all the gifts of healing ? do 
all speak with tongues ? do all interpret ? 


tion at large, or to those who 
were vainly struggling to express 
themselves intelligibly in their 
strange accents, kv- 
‘ Govern- (5£pvri<nt, which in the 
meuts.’ New Testament occurs 
only here, is in the 
LXX. always used as the render¬ 
ing of ni>12nn, ‘ wise foresight,’ 
&c. as in Prov. i. 5, xi. 14, 
xxiv. 6. So in the unpublished 
‘ Glosses on the Proverbs,’ 
quoted by Schleusner, it is ex¬ 
plained as EJriorijpij tuiv irparro- 


fiivwv, and in Hesychius (appa¬ 
rently in explanation of this 
very passage), tcv/Sspujtreis are 
said to be 7rpororjTii’al E7rtoT»/juat 
Kat (pporijatts. This meaning 
would exactly accord with the 
‘ discernments of spirits,’ and 
thus the two enumerations would 
as nearly as possible coincide; 
and we should ,then have words 
(otherwise wanting) to which 
the Apostle may be supposed to 
refer in verse 30, ‘ Do all inter¬ 
pret ? ’ 
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Pabapiikase of Chap. XII. 1 —30. 

With regard to the gifts of the Spirit, you must not confine 
your appreciation of them to any one class. If you corn- 
pare your present state with the blind unconscious condition 
in which you were before your conversion, you must be 
aware that even the simple acknowledgment of Christ as 
your Lord, which yon made at your conversion, was an 
utterance of the Spirit of God ; and you may therefore con¬ 
ceive that, however various are the gifts bestowed upon you, 
they all equally proceed from the breath of the Spirit; even as 
the services which they enable you to perform are all wrought 
for the one Master whom you acknowledged at your conversion; 
and as the effects which they produce are produced by the power 
of God from whom the Spirit comes. And as they all issue 
from the same source, so they have all the same end, namely, 
the benefit of others. This unity of origin and object is in 
no way contradicted by the variety of the gifts, moral, preter¬ 
natural, or spiritual, and may be illustrated by the analogy 
between the framework of the human body and that of the body 
of Christ, which is the very form assumed by the Christian 
society iii consequence of its participation in these spiritual 
gifts. In the human body no one limb or organ is allowed to 
separate itself from the rest, or absorb the rest into itself, tvith- 
out self-destruction ; so that, on the one hand, the independence 
of the separate senses is preserved, and, on the other hand, the 
unity of the organisation as a whole; and the consequence of 
this joint variety and unity is a mutual dependence of the 
several limbs and faculties upon each other, so that even the 
most insignificant and obscure have parts to perform, which the 
general consent of mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. 
Now, what the several limbs are in the natural body, that the 
individuals who compose the Christian society are in the body 
of Christ. Every individual believer has some gift, but not 
the same. There are the Apostles, the messengers of Christ 
Himself, the prophets with their inspired utterances, the teachers 
with their ordinary training and learning, the extraordinary 
powers inherent in some, the gifts of healing, the interpreters, 
the disccrners of spirits, the speakers with tongues ; these are 
all different from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others' functions. 
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The Miracles 

and the Organisation of the Apostolic Age. 


This Chapter is the most detailed contemporary record extant 
of the extraordinary powers which manifested themselves in the 
Christian society during the first century. They resolve them¬ 
selves into two classes: (1) Those which relate to . f 
healing, and which exactly correspond with the de- healing, 
scription of the miracles of Peter and John, 1 and with 
the allusions in James v. 14, 15: ‘Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up;’ and in Mark xvi. 18: ‘They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.’ (2) The gifts of 


teaching, which are here classed under the names of 
‘ prophets,’ ‘ teachers,’ ‘ knowledge,’ ‘ wisdom,’ are 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 


Grift’S of 
teaching. 


which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the numerous 


speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this kind allusions 
are expressly made in the intimations in Matt. x. 20, and John 
xvi. 13, of‘the Spirit speaking in the disciples,’ and ‘guiding 
them into all truth.’ And to the same effect are the passages 
in Horn. xii. 6, 7, 8 : ‘ Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro¬ 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; ... or he that 
tcacheth, let him wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation; ’ Eph. iv. 7, 11: ‘ Unto every one of us is given 
grace. . . . He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers ; ’ 1 Pet. iv. 
10, 11: ‘As every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another. ... If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God.’ The Apostle seems to claim this gift for 
himself, both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 
1 Cor. vii. 40 : ‘ I think that I also (i. e. as well as others) have 
the Spirit of God.’ Of the special gifts of prophesying and 
speaking with tongnes, there will be another occasion to speak 


1 Acts iii, 1—10, v. 12-10, ix. 33—42. 
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in considering the 14th chapter. In the highest development 
of these various forms of the gift of teaching, we find the only 
direct recognition of what in modern language is called ‘in¬ 
spiration; “and although the limits of such a gift, and the 
persons in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de¬ 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other gifts, its 
results can still be appreciated. We cannot judge of the gifts 
of healing; their effects have long since passed away. But we 
can judge of the gift of teaching by the remains which it has 
left in the writings of the New Testament; and these remains 
incontestably prove that there was at that time given to men 
an extraordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary power 
of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusions 
t imply a state of things in the Apostolical age, which 
diffusion of has certainly not been seen since. On particular oc- 
tlu's? gifts. cas ions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by con¬ 
temporary writers to the influence or the relics of particular 
individuals; but there has been no occasion when they have 
been so emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely 
mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It is not main¬ 
tained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all 
or the greater part of those gifts, but it certainly appears that 
every one had some gift; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to realise the total difference of the organisation of the 
Apostolical Church from any through which it has passed in its 
later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of 
the new society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief 
in the importance and novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the Divine 
power and wisdom which accompanied this whole manifestion. 
Mode™- an< ^ a ^ s0 18 affording a lesson to after times, is 
tion iii tlio the manner in which the ApoBtle approaches the 
modeof* subject, and the inference which he draws from it. 
appeal to His object in enumerating these gifts is, not to cn- 
the gifts. l ar g e on their importance, or appeal to them as 
evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge upon his readers 
the necessity of co-operation for some useful purpose. Such 
a thought at such a moment is eminently characteristic of 
the soberness and calmness which pervade the Apostle’s writ- 
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ings, and affords a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling 
which regards miracles as ends and not as means; and which 
despises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-operation, 
subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the intro¬ 
duction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It New ^ 
has been truly observed, that the great glory of the trine of 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of soc . ial 
a truth before unknown, as the communication of un ' ty ' 
that truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of caste and 
exclusion. But even in the Chosen People this universal 
sympathy with each other, and with the common objects of 
the nation, can hardly be said to have been fulfilled as it was 
intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common feel¬ 
ing of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but European. 
It was Greece, and not Judasa, which first presented the sight 
of a 7 roXis or state, in which every citizen had his own political 
and social duties, and lived, not for himself, but for the State. 
In the Old Testament, the duty of brotherly concord was en¬ 
forced, not by the lively image of the body and its members, 
but by the wholly different metaphor of the dews of Palestine 
and the priestly oil. 1 It was a Roman fable, and not an Eastern 
parable, which gave to the world the image of a ‘ body politic,’ 
in which the welfare of each member depended on the welfare 
of the rest. And it is precisely this thought which, whether in 
conscious or unconscious imitation, was suggested to the Apostle, 
by the sight of the manifold and various gifts of the Christian 
community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostle here 
exhibits, is that of a living society in which the various faculties 
of the various members were to perform their several parts,— 
not an inert mass of mere learners and subjects, who were to 
be authoritatively taught and ruled by one small portion of its 
members. It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hierar¬ 
chy, but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after times 
the basis, not of treatises on Church government, but of Butler’s 
Sermons on the general constitution of human nature and of 


1 I’s. cxxxiii. 1—3. For the fre¬ 
quent use of the figure first known 
through the fable of Menenius 


Agrippa, see Heydenreich and AYet- 
slein ad loc. 
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first ehsti-k. 


|„ m ,nn society. The principle of co-operation, as generally 
acknowledged in the economical and physical well-being of 
man, was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual im¬ 
provement. But there was the fear lest an object so high and 
abstract ns the promotion of man’s moral welfare might bo lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal was re¬ 
quired to be mixed up with that which was indistinct from its 
very vast ness. The direct object, therefore, of Christian co¬ 
operation, according to St. Paul, was to bring Christ into every 
part of common life, to make human society one living body, 
closely joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com¬ 
parison of the Church with the human body might in one re¬ 
spect lead to error, because there resides such a sovereignty in 
the brain or head, that in comparison of its great activity some 
of the other members may be called passive ; therefore the 
functions of the head in the Christian Church are by the 
Apostle assigned exclusively to Christ Himself . 1 

This idea of Christian community in the Apostolical age, 
was kept up, not only by the universal diffusion of the spiritual 
gifts, but by all the outward institutions of the Church ; by 
the primitive mode, as already described, of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper ; by the co-operation of the whole community in 
the expulsion or restoration of offenders ; by the absence, as 
would appear from this chapter, of any definite form of govern¬ 
ment or constitution ; and, in the Church of Jerusalem, by the 
community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, had, even before the 


Applica¬ 
tion of the 
Apostle’s 
statement 


termination of the Apostolical age, been either 
greatly modified or had ceased to exist; and the 
gifts, from which the institutions derived their life 


to modern and spirit, had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, 
sric >tb- almost, if not altogether, vanished away. But the 
general truth which their existence suggested to St. Paul is 
still applicable to the natural gifts which constitute the variety 
of all civilised society. The earliest form of the Christian 
society was, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; 
what was supplied to it in its first stage by miraculous interven¬ 
tion, is to be sought for nowin the natural faculties and feelings 

O 


1 For this whole subject of the 
idea of the early Church and its re¬ 
lations to the institutions of later 
times, I cannot forbear to refer to 


the instructive passages in Arnold’s 

Fragment on the Church, pp. 149. 
inn 1 } 
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which it has comprehended within its sphere. And therefore 
it is truly a part of Christian edification to apply what St. Paul 
and St. Peter 1 have said of the diversity and relative im¬ 
portance and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts of ima¬ 
gination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, means of bene¬ 
ficence. Variety and complexity are the chief characteristics of 
civilisation; and it is one of the many indications of the new 
birth of the world involved in the introduction of the Gospel, 
that these very same qualities, by which human society is now 
carried on in nations and in Churches, should thus appear im¬ 
pressed on the face of primitive Christianity. A new word has 
lately come into existence, to express the necessary interde¬ 
pendence of men and of nations; but no better definition of 
‘ solidarity ’ can be given than the old words here first uttered: 
‘ Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.’ 

1 Rom. xii. G—8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. See Arnold’s Ser¬ 
mons, vol. ii. 217; vi. 300. 
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Love, the Greatest of Gifts. 

XII. 31—XIII. 13. 

The Apostle, in the preceding verses, had pointed out the 
necessary variety of the gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed anything in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one ; and then it would seem as if, after his manner, he 
suddenly paused. The very fervour of his own rapid questions 
has brought before him vividly the angry jealousy with which 
the Corinthians grasped at one out of these many gifts, and 
that, though the most startling, the least useful. Already, in 
speaking of the Factions, and of the scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen how much they thought of them¬ 
selves, and how little of others; and he now wishes to urge 
upon them that far above any other gift—far above even the 
gift of tongues, or the gift of knowledge, is the gift of Love, 
which would teach them that the true measure of the value of 
gifts was their practical usefulness. 

On this connexion with the general argument, Bengel well 
remarks: ‘ Characterem amoris, quem Paulus Corinthiis, et 
characterem sapientise, quem Jacobus item iis, ad quos scripsit, 
cap. iii. 17, attemperavit,- utiliter inter se conferas, adhibito 
loco, 1 Cor. viii. 1.’ 

There is no word which exactly renders the signification of 
, chari(y , ’Atottij. * Caritas ’ was diverted from its usual meaning 
by St. Jerome, to serve this purpose, evidently from a 
feeling that the Latin ‘ amor ’ was not sufficiently spiritual. And 
from this word, in slightly altered forms, have been derived the 
words by which its force has been usually expressed in French, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and English. In itself, ‘charity’ 
would not, be an unsuitable rendering. Butin English the 
limitation of its meaning by popular usage has so much nar¬ 
rowed its sense, that the simpler term ‘ Love,’ though too 
general exactly to meet the case, is now the best equivalent. 
It is used in the German Versions (Liebc), and was used in 
the older English Versions down to 1582, as it is still in the 
present version, wherever it occurs in the writings of St. John. 
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Love, the Greatest of Gijts. 

31 ZrjXovre St ra )(ap[<rpaTa ra a fiei(oi'a- Kal ert ko. 6' 
virepfio\t]v oSof vpiv 8 eiKW/u. XIII. 1 ecu' rat? yXalcrcrats 
to> v avdpii)non’ XaXrn Kal Tutu ayyiKwv, aydirrjv 8 e /xi) e\a>, 
yeyova yoXxos rj^iov rj Kvp./3akov aXaXa^ot'. 2 b (cal' e^co 

“ ra Kpelrrova. h Kal £dv. 

3i But seek r zealously the ^greater gifts: and yet show I 
l unto you a more excellent way. xm. Though I speak with 


the tongues of men and of 
2 am become sounding brass 

31. Zt}\ovte Be ra ^apltypara ra 
ftti^ova. ‘ The humblest gifts are 
not to be despised ; but if you 
are to be envious of any, if you 
are to be desirous of acquiring 
any, desire not the worst, not 
the most useless, but the best; 
such as the gift of prophecy, 
which conduces to the good of 
others.’ That such is the mean¬ 
ing appears from the parallel in 
xiv. 1, where ‘rather that ye 
may prophesy ’ corresponds to 
‘ the best gilts ’ here. For the 
bad sense implied in faXovrc com¬ 
pare verse 4 (oil fa Aoi). For a 
similar play on its good and bad 
senses see Gal. iv. 17, ‘ They 
zealously affect you 
but not well. . . . But it is good 
to be zealously affected (foXov- 
cr&at) always in a good thing.’ 
For this qualification of the 
general sentiment which he had 
been expressing just before, com¬ 
pare Matt, xxiii. 23 : ‘ These 
ought you to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’ 

raff vKcp€oXi)v is to be taken 
with oBoy. Compare apnprmXnr 
ruff iurtpS oXtjv, like ‘par excel¬ 
lence,' Horn. vii. 13. 

oBov, • way of life.’ Compare 


angels, and have not r Love, I 
or a r clanging cymbal. And 

the use of >/ 6c6r for ‘ Christi¬ 
anity,’ in Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 
23, xxiv. 14, 22. 

XIII. 1—3. There is a climax 
in the passage throughout. 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be: 

(1) The gift of tongues, verse 

1 . 

(2) The gift of prophecy, and 
of knowledge, and of faith, verse 

2 . 

(3) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts, verse 
3. 

And in each case the conclu¬ 
sion corresponds to the expres¬ 
sion used in the first part of the 
sentence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 

vii. 7—25, personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men¬ 
tioned first, as it was against the 
exaggerated estimate of this that 
he had chiefly to contend. The 
expression is hyperbolical, like 

viii. 13, or Rom. ix. 3, but still 
based on a real feeling. ‘ Though 
the utterances of this gift in¬ 
cluded all that both worlds could 
express of great and glorious; 
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»ka'av«.i^ ri pvcxTrjpia navra Kalnacrav -nju 
yrwcriv, kglL can even iracra v tt)v ttLcttlv ware opr) petharavcu, 
ayirrnv hi pr) ^a>, "ovGlv dpt. 3 W +o>pura> navra. ra 
■ p'O^ivoy. ‘ <***”• •*«!** .MC«• 

lliouch I have prophecy and understand all 'secrets 
nnd all knowledge, and though I have all faith 
so that I could remove mountains, r but have not 
3'Love, I am nothing. And though I 'dole away' all my 


yet without Love to harmonise 
them, they would be but jarring 
and unmeaning discord.” For the 
phrase ‘ men and angels,’ comp, 
iv. 9. | 

\a\Kvg 7/x<r*', ‘ sounding brass,’ 
is a general name 
* Sounding f or musical instru- 

brass. ments (not a trumpet, 

for which he would have used 


the word irdXjriy£, as in xiv. 8). 

dXaX«£ov, ‘ clanging.’ In Ps. 
cl. 5, two different kinds of 
cymbal are spoken of, rendered 
by the LXX. icup§aXmc tvrj\oir, 
and evp€dXoi£ dXnXuyjUov, ‘the 
well-tuned cymbal,’ and ‘ the 
loud cymbal.’ The last is the 
one here alluded to. Apion the 
grammarian was called the ‘ cym- 
balum inundi.’ (Plin. Praef. Hist. 
Nat.) The force of the epithets 
depends on the unmeaning cha¬ 
racter of the sound of cymbals, 
compared with the significance 
of real music; compare xiv. 7, 
where the same contrast is im¬ 


plied between the gift of tongues 
and the gift of prophecy. 

He proceeds next to apeak of 
prophecy, as the gift of which he 
himself thought most highly, and 
which he wishes to contrast with 
that of tongues, as spoken of in 
the preceding verse. For its 
connexion, as here, with the gift 
of knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8, 9, 10; and Rom. xii. 6. 

2. jrcirra ra /ivarrifna, ‘the whole 
range of God’s secrets.’ (An in¬ 
exact expression for ciSw rii 


fjutTrijfiia irai'ra Kui i^w rrarrav 
t>)v yvieuir.) Comp. llom. xi. 33, 
7rdffar ri)v yyiuotv, ‘ all the know¬ 
ledge in the world.’ 

rrdrra v rijv rrtVrti’, ‘ all the 
faith in the world,’ in the same 
sense as in xii. 9. For the phrase 
‘ to move mountains,’ . , r 
compare our Lord s mountains .- 
saying in Matt. xvii. 

20, xxi. 21. It seems to have 
been a proverbial expression. 
Compare the Rabbinical passages 
quoted by Heydenreich ad lor,. ; 
and Lightfoot on Matt. xxi. 21, 
where the most distinguished 
teachers are called ‘ uprooters 
of mountains.’ Compare also the 
well-known story of Mahomet, and 
the Eastern proverb, ‘ Man may 
go to man, but not mountain to 
man : ’ and the legends of similar 
miracles of St. Gregory of Caes¬ 
area, and of St. Nonnosus in 
Estius. 

ovttiv t'tfii, ‘ though I seem to 
have control over the whole 
spiritual world, 1 am nothing.’ 

3. From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, he 
proceeds to the outward expres¬ 
sions of Love itself. 


vav i/ucqjfiru iruvra ra virap- 
yoerd uov, according to , ,, 

the use of in 

Rom. xii. 20; Numb. xi. 18, 
may be taken in the general sense 
of ‘ supplying food,’ governing, 
like 7rttTi'fw, a double accusative, 
so that here roe Trrwydr must be 
understood. But it may also be, 
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vTrapyovra pov, a Kav napaoco to crojpd pov iva h KavOyjo-co- 
a Ka\ 4dv. b Lachm. Ed. 1. tva Kavxh<Tojfiat. 

goods, and though I give my body to be burned, and 


according to the etymology, ‘ If 
I divide all my goods into mor¬ 
sels.’ Coleridge in a MS. note 
on this passage says : ‘ The true 
and most significant sense is, 
“ Though I dole away in mouth¬ 
fuls all my property or estates.” 
Who that has witnessed the alms¬ 
giving in a Catholic monastery, 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop's 
palace, where immense revenues 
are syringed away in farthings 
to herds of beggars, but must 
feel the force of the Apostle’s 
half satirical i l/oipitrot ? ’ 

The Received Text and Lach- 
raann, on the authority of C. 
D. G. and the Latin MSS. read 
iva Kavlh'/truipai. Lachmann in 
his first edition, on the au¬ 
thority of A.B. reads, 

‘ Give tret Kav^avipai. If 

my body to fj,e f onn( . r reading, iVa 
o mnei. rarff//oiijpfu be correct, 
there is then an allu¬ 
sion to the Three Children in 
Daniel iii. 28 (iraptiivmv ra mii- 
para cis nvp), or to the martyr 
in 2 Maccab. vii. 5 ; and the sense 
would be that, as in the first 
clause he excludes services to 
men, so here he excludes zeal for 
God. And the warning would ap¬ 
ply to such spurious martyrdoms 
as took place from time to time in 
the early Church, not from con¬ 
science, but from ambition. Com¬ 
pare Cyprian’s Letters; Hieron. 
ad. Gal. v.; and the story (quoted 
by Ileydenr. ad loc.), of Sapri- 
cius, a Christian of Antioch, who, 
on his way to martyrdom, refused 
to forgive his enemy Nicepliorus. 
And already in the Apostle’s 


time instances of such self-im¬ 
molation were sufficiently well- 
known from Pagan examples; 
as when Calanus burnt himself 
before the army of Alexander, 
and as afterwards Peregrinus the 
Stoic philosopher did the same 
at the Olympic games, in the 
time of the Antonines, and in 
the presence of Lucian, who de¬ 
scribes it. But on the whole, the 
reading iva Kav^aufiai (‘ that 
I may boast ’), seems preferable : 
the construction, though harsh, 
is borne out by 2 Cor. xi. 1G : 
wp utppova ctlauOt p€, tv a Kayo* 
fiacpov tl Kavyj)tTotpat } and the 
sense agrees better with the con¬ 
text. It would seem to be still 
a continuation of the instances 
of self-denying beneficence : 

‘ Though I sacrifice not only 
my property, but my bodily ease 
and comfort; ’ ‘ though I give 
up,’ not strictly tire life (which 
would be \j/v\r)i’, as in Acts xv. 
2G), but the means of life ; what 
in classical Greek would be fiioc, 
as distinct from i/. If so, he 
alludes to the hard life which he 
led by his determination to main¬ 
tain himself by his own labour, 
and which was the especial sub¬ 
ject of his boasting, as of an ex¬ 
traordinary merit. Compare ix. 
27 (tur<v7ri(i£<i) pov to aipa), and 
ix. 15, 16, where, as here, he 
applies to it the same expression 

Knv)(T)pa. 

* It profiteth me nothing.’ 
This is said to express that, in 
spite of such vast exertions, no 
result follows. Compare Matt, 
xvi. 26 : 1 What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world ? ’ 
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fiai, ayanrjv Se j iir/ f\o>, ‘ovOev axj)f\ovp ai.^ tj ^ ayaTri) 

jj.aKpo 0 vfj.fi, xpr/areveTaL 17 ayanrj, ov £77X01^ [17 ay any 
oi) nepnepeverac, ov (jjvcnovTai, " ovk atr'jypovei, ov £yTf 1 ra 
eavTijs, ov napogwerai, ov \oytJ,eTa t to kukov, 6 of X a /P a 
eVl Tjj aSiKia, crvy)(aipei 8e tjj a\tjO clcl, navTa. crreyei, 
• ovS/p. 


4 1 ,live not r Lovn, it profitctli me nothing. r Love snffereth 
long, r Love is kind; r Love envieth not; vnunteth not r hcr- 
5 self)' is not puffed up, doth not behave r herself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh r not 
r, evil, rejoiecth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth r with the truth, 


■1—7. lie now drops his own 
example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he 
personifies Sin, Death, and the 
Law, and in 2 ('or. viii. 12, the 
virtue of Christian Zeal {npo- 
Hv/jir 1 ), and as Wisdom is per-, 
sonified in the Looks of Proverbs, 
Wisdom, and F.eelesiasticus. The 
enumeration of qualities begins 
with espeeial reference to the 
gifts, and then rises above them, 
like the argument in xii. 10, 11. 

(1) finkpoOvfie 7, xpr/artuirui, o ii 
ii)\o7. Lachmann’s punctuation 
gives an expressed nominative 
case to each of these first three 
attributes. ‘ Love bears long 
with offenders; there is a kind¬ 
ness in Love ; there is no envy 
or jealousy (comp. fijXoDrr in xii. 
31) in Love. 1 

(2) ntpntptutrai , (jvfriovTai , 11 ( 7 - 
XOgoi'ci, relate to the humility 
inseparable from true Love, nep- 
irtfuvirai (from the old Latin 
word 1 per/iems,’ a braggart, see 

, Polyb. xxxii. 0, f>, xl. 
G > 2 ). ‘ “hows itself off,’ 
ns distinguished from 
i’t\a(oi’iviaHni, which is ‘ to pre¬ 
tend to qualities which one. has 


not.’ (Compare tiintpTTiptvrj(tfn]v, 
in Cicero ad Att. i. 14.) 

ipuirwirui, ‘ is inflated with 
vanity,’ see viii 1. 

iia-^ppovii, 1 is disorderly,’ 


‘ eccentric,’ apparently with 
the notion of pride implied (as 
in vii. 30), alluding to the dis¬ 
orders occasioned by the use of 
the gifts. See xiv. 40 : naira 
tvf7)(i]pn imp ytvttrOuj. Chrysostom 
interprets the word, ‘ docs not 
refuse to perform degrading 
acts,’ as if he had read aayifjiovti, 
instead of oiix itayripovt'i. 

(3) ov farti ra iavrrjt;, oil na~ 
po^vrtrat, ov \oyl£trai to kokov. 
These three indicate the unsel¬ 
fish placid qualities. 

oi ipre't, ‘ grasps not at her own 
rights' (what in classical Greek 
is expressed by tkaooovodcu), see 
x. 24, 33. 

oil napotvvirat, 1 is not pro¬ 
voked to anger.' 

oil \oy!(trm, ‘ does not impute 
or store up in her calculations 
the injury she has received.’ 

(4) oil \alpei ini rij uoixip, 
irvy^alpet it rij ukr/Hiltf. All 
these qualities express the sym¬ 
pathy and self-denial of Love for 
others. Injustice and Justice 
(for this is here the sense of 
iikpfktif us opposed to actoty) 
are here personified ns well as 
Love, and the sense is, ‘ She has 
no pleasure in the advnnce of 
Wickedness, but she shares the 
joy of the triumph of Goodness. 1 
Compare 3 John, 4. 

naira ariyti may be:— 
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navra nurrevet, iraura e\m£et, v&vra vvopevei. 8 17 aydirr) 
ovSenore ‘iriirro. etre 8e Trpo<f>r)Teicu, KaTapyriOrjarovraL' 
€lt€ yXd)crcraL b , navcrovTaL• (Ire yvcocns, Ka,Tapyv) 9 r)(rerai. 

“ iKiriitrtt. b Note. MS. C. is deficient between ■yAwo'cai] and [)i4v y rivv, xv. 40. 

7 beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things en- 
sdureth all things. r Love never faileth. But whether there 
be prophecies, they shall r vanish away'; whether there be 
tongues, they shall .cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 


(1) 1 conceals faults in a neigh¬ 
bour ; ’ according to the general 
sense of Prov. x. 12. 

Bears a ffr£ 'y M ; n Ecclus. viii. 

(a-reyti). 17, is thus used : ‘ Con¬ 
sult not with a fool, for 
he cannot keep counsel ’ (irrficu). 
And in classical writings, com¬ 
pare Eur. Pham. 1214; Soph. 
Phil. 136 ; Olid. Tyr. 341 ; Thuc. 
vi. 72. For the sense of the pas¬ 
sage so understood, compare an 
interpretation sometimes put on 
1 Pet. iv. 8, ay airy ku\v7tt£i 
7r\i}Hv£ apapruov. But Ka\vTrrtit 
there, as in James v. 20; Rom. 
iv. 7 ; Ps. xxxii. 1 ; Clem. Ep. 
ad Cor. i. 49, is probably used 
for ‘ covering, 1 not in the sense 
of ‘ concealment,’ but of ex¬ 
piation.’ 

The other sense, however, 
is preferable: (2) ‘ bears all 

things,’ i. e. ‘ endures,’ or, ‘ is 
proof against,’ ‘ all reproaches 
and hardships,’ which is the 
sense of the word in the only 
other passages where it occurs in 
the N. T. (1 Cor. ix. 12; 1 Thess. 
iii. 15). The metaphor is taken 
from a ship or roof which does 
not leak (iEsch. Suppl. 134; 
Thuc. ii. 94; Plat. Rep. 621 ; 
Grit. Ill, D.), or troops warding 
off an assault (Thuc. iv. 34; 
Diod. Sic. xi. 32), or ice, bear¬ 
ing weight (Diod. Sic. iii. 33). 
Cyprian apparently read orepyec 
(by the same confusion of MSS. 


that occurs in Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 
11), so as to make the enumer¬ 
ation of trripyn, ■KtaTivu, tXiriftt 
agree with the subsequent men¬ 
tion of Love, Faith, and Hope. 

iravra morevet, iravra £ \ ,r i i, 
7Td i ru vnofiivei. AH these words 
relate, in the first instance, to 
the feelings of Love in respect 
to man. ‘ She believes all that 
is told her, without mistrust., 
she hopes all good of every 
one, she endures all vexations.’ 
But the words, t-Iotic, f Att/c, vko- 
pov!), having acquired a religious 
sense by their frequent use in 
relation to God, here rise above 
their context; and so the earthly 
sphere within which his view of 
Love has hitherto been confined, 
breaks away, and in the next 
verse he ascends a loftier height 
to tell us of its future fortunes, 
vrrofiivti especially leading him 
to it, by the higher sense which 
it has here, as in Rom. v. 4, and 
which thus distinguishes it from 
ariyti. 

8. t\ ayairri ovScttotc trlirrci. ‘ This 
is the last and crowning glory of 
Love, that it is imperishable.’ 

■Ki-KTii, ‘ loses its strength ; ’ 
so Rom. ix. 6 : oi<x ( d° v 2e oti 
tKiritTWKev 6 \oyor to v Seov, and in 
LXX. Job xv. 33 ; Isa. xxviii. 1, 
4, where it is applied to the 
fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
closes. But St. Paul now re- 
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■'i K uepovs ydp ytvdaxopeu k* i ix pepov s irpofaTevopev 
"'oral' St i\fhi to reketov, "to lx pepovs xarapyqVrjcreTai. 
11 ore vm* v^tnos, ikdkovu ms i^W. typovoyv m vqvu*, 
Ikoyilpp'rjv is etjtuos" ot£ C yeyova avrjp, xaTTjpyrjxa ra tov 

. rJr< T<i. 11 /AcUoiw, etc. ° Sre Si. 

9 vanish away. For wc know in part and we prophesy in 
10 part: but when that which is perfect is come, oA that 
u which is in part shall r vanish away. When I was a r babe, I 
spake as a r babe, I understood as a r babe, I thought as a 
babe : ° x since I r am become' a man, I have r made the things of 


turns to the especial object for 
which lie had introduced it, and 
proceeds to contrast the perma¬ 
nence of I.ove with the perish¬ 
ableness of the gifts on which 
they so prided themselves. 

‘ Prophecy,’ 1 tongues,’ and 
‘ knowledge,’ are mentioned, as 
being the three already con¬ 
trasted with Love, in verses 1 
and 2. 

4 Knowledge ’ is taken in the 
sense of the spiritual gift in xii. 
8; and the limitations of it, al¬ 
though applying analogously to 
all human knowledge, must be 
understood accordingly. 

9. ec fiipnvr. The stress is on 

these words: 4 Only partial 

glimpses of the truth are re¬ 
vealed in prophecy ; only partial 
glimpses of the truth are received 
in the intuitions of knowledge.’ 
The passage is important, as 
showing a consciousness of the 
imperfection even of revealed 
knowledge. Compare 1 John iii. 
2 : ‘ It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.’ 

10. iirav ci t\0p to te'Aecov. 
We should more naturally say, 

1 When we go to that which is 
perfect.’ He, in expectation of 
the return of his Lord, says, 

1 When that which is perfect is 
come to us.’ 

11. He here once more re¬ 
turns to himself, as the repre¬ 


sentative of man in general; and 
the illustration which 

Cnllnwa ia T,rr*KnTdv 9110 *- AS il 



grown,’ 7 -eAeioc and rqjrioc being 
naturally opposed to each other 
as in ii. G, iii, 1. In the word 
vijirwQ (‘ infant,’ rather than 
4 child ’) he follows out his ety¬ 
mological scent of the word 
(‘ speechless,’ as infans in Latin), 
and uses it in this passage to 
express the imperfection of the 
loftiest sounds of earth, compared 
with what shall be hereafter. 
The several words used have a 
perceptible, though remote, re¬ 
ference to the three gifts just be¬ 
fore mentioned. 1 The gift of 
tongues shall be as the feeble 
articulations of an infant ’ (for 
\a\u>, as applied to those gifts, 
see xiii. 1, xiv. 2— 6, 23) : ‘the 
gift, of prophecy and discern¬ 
ment of spirits shall be as an 
infant’s lialf-formed thoughts ’ 
(ippovuv has the double sense of 
4 thoughts,’ and of 4 wisdom: ’ 
compare the analogous use of 
<ro(j>ia and Kutr.tpvijafic in xii. 8, 
28, in relation to prophecy): 

4 the gift of knowledge shall be 
as the infant’s half-formed rea¬ 
sonings’ (compare viii. 2: 4 If 
any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know ’). 
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vrjiTLOV . 12 /3\eiropev yap apn Si icrourpov iv aiviy pan . Tore 
Se TTpocramov npo <; irpoaainov apnyivaxTKO ) e/c pepovs , rare 
Seiinyvaicropai KaOa>^ KaHneyvatadrjV 13 vwlSe pivei iricrris 
eX7rw ayanrj, ra rpia raCra' pei£,cav Se tovtcjv r) ayairr). 

a babe to vanish away'. For now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth Faith 
Hope r Love these three ; but the greatest of these is r Love. 


oire in classical Greek would 
be 

12. Si iiroirrpov may be: (1) 

‘ through a window ’ 

• Through (of transparent stone, 
a glass.’ or whatever other sub¬ 
stance was used for ad¬ 
mitting light into ancient houses), 
in which case compare the Rab¬ 
binical saying, ‘ All the prophets 
saw through a dark glass, Moses 
saw through a bright glass.’ 
(Wetstein, Schijttgen ad Inc.) 

But (2) more probably ‘ through 
the means of a mirror,’ as in 
James i. 23 ; and for the sense, 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 18. Ancient 
mirrors were usually (not of 
glass, but) of polished metal. 
The expression, ‘ through (Sin) 
a mirror,’ may arise from the il¬ 
lusion that what is seen in the 
mirror seems to be behind it, and 
so seen through it. 

iv ait nyuan, ‘ in a dark 
similitude,’ ‘ in a mystery ’ (in 
the modern sense of that word). 

npiowirov irfwc irpuauxrov. The 
whole sentence has an allusion to 
the vision of God by Moses, as in 
2 Cor. iii. 18. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 7, 
(iv Sm iihov c; and Numb. xii. 8 : 
(7T(ifui Kara arvpa XaXi )aui ai/ro>, 
tv Etoff, sal ov hi aiviy/ndrivv, cat 
ti)v t)(j£;ae Kvpiuv tide. 

U pepwc, k. r. X. 1 now my 
knowledge is partial, then it will 
be as lull as the Divine know¬ 
ledge.’ For the same conscious¬ 
ness of this contrast, sec viii. 3 ; 
Gal. iv. 1); 2 Cor. iii. 5 ; Phil. 


iii. 12. Philo de Cherub. § 32, 
pp. 159, ICO : vvv oVe livfitv yvvi- 
pt^opttia pdXX ov if yvtiipiOiptv. 

13. Having dwelt on the tran¬ 
sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. 

vwt hi is (not ‘ at this present 
time,’ distinguished from the 
future, which would be ex¬ 
pressed as in verse 12 by (tpri, 
but) ‘ as it is,’ 1 as matters stand, 
amidst the perishable nature of all 
besides.’ (Comp, vvvt ci cypuipa, 
v. 11 ; vuvi hi %purrog iyi/yeprcu, 
xv. 20.) 

pivti . . . ra Tpui raiira, ‘ there 
remain unchanged these three 
great gifts, and these three only.’ 
lie has already said that Love 
cannot fail; and it would seem 
as if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished to 
indicate that they also were im¬ 
mortal. Comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, 

‘ your work of faith and labour 
of love, and patience of hope : ’ 1 
Thess. v. 8, ‘ the breastplate of 
faith and love; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation : ’ and Col. 
i. 4, 5, ‘your faith in Christ Jesus 
and the love which ye have to 
all the saints, for the hope that 
is laid up for you in heaven.’ 
They are specially mentioned as 
being those qualities which most 
evidently raise man to a higher 
world. 
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Pabapiikase of Chap. XII. —XIII. 13. 

Such is the variety of gifts set before you ; all necessary, none 
to be despised. But if there be any at which you aim with more 
than usual ardour, take those which are really the best; and 
even if you attain these, remember that there is a loftier height, 
a serener heaven beyond, in comparison with which all, even the 
best, are as nothing. Love alone can prevent the noblest 
utterances of the gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring 
discord; Love alone can give reality to the revelations of pro¬ 
phecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of faith ; Love 
alone can give value even to the most heroic outward acts of self- 
denial and beneficence. Look at her as she stands before you, 
portrayed in her full proportions ; look at her kind unruffled 
countenance, so unlike your factions and rivalries; look at her 
freedom from the envy with which you regard each other's gifts ; 
look at her freedom from the display, the false pretensions, the 
vulgar insolence which disgrace your public meetings ; look at 
her refusal to press her own rights, to take offence, or to bear 
malice: how unlike your selfish and litiyious spirit ; look at 
her sympathy with all that is good; her endurance, her 
trustful and hopeful character, embraciny as it does all that 
is greatest in her two accompanying graces. Faith and Hope. 
She continues, and so will they with her. For look, lastly, at 
her imperishable freshness; what a contrast to the transitory 
character of all other gifts. The gift of tongues shall cease of 
itself when the occasion for it is gone. The gifts of prophecy 
and of knowledge, being in their own nature imperfect and 
partial, shall pass away when this earthly system shall pass 
away before the coming of that which is perfect. Then, and 
not before, shall the inarticulate utterances and the half-formed 
conceptions of our present infantine state be exchanged for the 
full-grown faculties of the man ; then, and not before, shall the 
dimly-seen images of the earthly glass be exchanged for that 
perfect vision of Divine things which was enjoyed by Moses 
when he stood with unveiled face on the mount, and received in 
his countenance the reflected glory of God Himself But till 
that time is come, we can conceive of the future only through 
these three great gifts, which exist now, and will continue here¬ 
after ; namely, Faith and Hope, which live as the handmaids 
of the greatest of all, Love. 
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Tiie ArosTOLiCAL Doctrine of Love. 

The foregoing passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style. This Epistle finds ci; max 
its climax here, as that to the Romans in the conclusion of the 
of the 8th chapter, or that to the Hebrews, in the E P Istle - 
11 th. Whatever evil tendencies he had noticed before in the 
Corinthian Church met their true correction in this one gift. 
To them, whatever it might be to others,—to them, with their 
factions, their intellectual excitements, their false pretensions, 
it was all-important. Without this bond of Love he felt that 
the Christian society of Greece would surely fall to pieces, just 
as its civil society in former times had appeared to philosophers 
and statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the cor¬ 
responding virtue of or mutual harmony. Therefore, 

although in a digression, he rises with the subject into the 
passionate fervour which in him is only produced by a directly 
practical object. Unlike the mere rhetorical panegyrics on 
particular virtues, which are to be found in Philo and similar 
writers, every word of the description tells with double force, 
because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is as though, 
wearied with the long discussions against the sins of the 
Corinthian Church, he had at last found the spell by which 
they could be overcome, and uttered sentence after sentence 
with the triumphant cry of ‘ Eureka.’ 

The particular motive for the introduction of the passage in 
this place was, as we have seen, the wish to impress upon his 
readers the subordination of gifts of mere display, such as the 
gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utility, such as prophecy. 
And analogously the same truth still needs to be impressed: 

‘ to all but one in ten thousand,’ it has been well said, 
‘ Christian speculation is barren of great fruits ; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of great 
thoughts.’ Such is the directly practical result of the chapter. 
Rut the very style shows that it rises far above any immediate 
or local occasion. On each side of this chapter the tumult of 
argument and remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is 
calm; the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody ; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety; the 
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lamniago arranges itself with almost, rlictorienl accuracy. Weean 
imaoino how the Apostle's amanuensis must liave paused, to look 
up in his masters face at the sudden change in the style of Ins 
dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it had 
been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature and 
origin of that new element of goodness, of which this is the 
earliest, detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word dydwr) is, in this seusc, altogether 
peculiar to the New Testament. It is a remarkable 
I'pi-iili.ir fact that the word, as a substantive, is entirely un- 
NnlvTos- known to classical Greek. The only passage where 
turnout. it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus as occurring, 
is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it has been sub¬ 
sequently corrected by Reiske from aydirr/s 2>v to the parti¬ 
ciple dya.Tnj<T(i>v. The verb dyairav, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the lower sense of acquiescence, esteem, or 
caressing. It is in the LXX. we first find it employed, 
to designate what we call ‘ love; ’ and it is there intro¬ 
duced (probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew 
words') to represent 3HN and 3351 (aliab and agab ), both 
words expressive of passionate affection, drawn from the idea 
of panting, aspiring after a desired object. The substantive 
dyairij is used almost entirely for sexual love, namely, in 
Jer. ii. 2 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 15, and throughout the Canticles. It only 
occurs besides, in a more general sense, in Eccles. ix. 1, 6. In 
all these instances the word is probably suggested by the Hebrew 
feminine form rnrjt? ( aliabah ). In the New Testament, on 
the other hand, when used simply, and unexplained, it is equi¬ 
valent to benevolence based on religious motives. The Old 
Testament (in the word aliab ) exhibited the virtues both of 
conjugal affection and of friendship ‘ passing the love of 
women,’ as in the case of David ; it exhibited also, through¬ 
out the Psalms, the same passionate devotion transferred from 
man to God ; it exhibited, lastly, the same feeling emanating 
from God Himself towards His peculiar people, the spouse of 
His choice, the daughter of Zion. The Greek world exhibited 
in a high degree the virtue of personal friendship, which was, in- 

1 So amongst others 5np. c is used *,0,< pn for eitharoi, a harp See 
as the translation of birah, a palace ; Appendix to ‘ Sinai and Palestine ’ 
yn, for fjai, a ravine, and yoi, people; § 81, 9 

PStfioQ for bamak, a high place; 
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deed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name () to affection 
generally. Domestic and conjugal affection, strictly speaking, 
there was not. The word which most nearly approaches to the 
modern notion of love (eptas) expressed either a merely sensual 
admiration of physical beauty, or, in the philosophical language 
of Plato, an intellectual admiration of ideal beauty. The writers 
who at Alexandria united the last efforts of Grecian philo¬ 
sophy with the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in 
one sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the Greek 
literature, though in another sense below them both. Benevo¬ 
lence to man, as man, expressed in the word ‘ philanthropy ’ 
(tfriXavOpamta), occupies a very prominent position in the 
writings of Philo. But whilst this quality breaks through the 
narrow limits in which the passionate yearning of the Hebrew 
dispensation was confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an 
abstraction to be panegyrised, not a powerful motive to be acted 
upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the crown and 
completion of all, is the Love, or ayawr), of the New jt s mo . ln _ 
Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of the in g- 
Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal affection of 
the Greek, it ranges through as wide a sphere as the compre¬ 
hensive benevolence of Alexandria. Whilst it retains the 
religious element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to the presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the welfare 
of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but 
Benevolence taken up into Religion. It is the practical exem¬ 
plification of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with morality; 
Love to man for the sake of Love to God ; Love to God 
showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means this new 
idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind ; it may be that this 
very passage is the expression of his delight at first . . 
fully grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was s or ' t ’ 111 ’ 
never to pass from him. But the impression left by the words 
rather is, that he assumes it as something already known ; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian Church, 
but recognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela¬ 
tion. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is one of the 
ideas derived expressly from what he calls ‘ the revelations of 
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thf T.ord.' It is, in all probability, from the great example of 
self-sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Christian world, has re¬ 
ceived the truth, that Love to man for the sake of God is 
the one great end of human existence. ‘ A new command¬ 
ment lie gave unto us that we should love one another, as He 
loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for another.’ Until Christ had lived and died, 
the virtue was almost impossible. The fact of its having come 
into existence, the urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon 
it, is itself a proof that he had lived and died as none had ever 
lived and died before. This is confirmed by observing that the 
word and idea which thus first appear in the writings of 
St. Paul receive their full meaning and development in 
those of St. John. To the minds of both these great Apostles, 
amidst all their other diversities, ‘ Love ’ represented the chief 
fact and the chief doctrine of Christianity. We can hardly 
doubt that, in the case of St. John, it was drawn from the 
example or teaching of Christ Himself. At any rate, the 
concurrence of the two Apostles in this doctrine is a strong 
testimony to its derivation from a common source superior to 
them both. 

Finally, it is instructive to contrast the Apostolical view of 
Love with the later representations of it:— 

First, the course of language, here as elsewhere, ,is a 
striking proof of the inferiority of the popular conception of the 
virtue to this its original portraiture. This is exemplified in 
the two senses which the word ‘ Charity ’ (derived from the 
Latin 1 version of ayd-mj) has acquired, at least in the English 
language. 

Usually it is employed for ‘ almsgiving,’ as in the phrases 
an 1 act of charity,’ an ‘ object of charity,’ a ‘ charitable insti¬ 
tution.’ Yet this is the very sense with which the Apostle 
especially contrasts his own employment of the word. When 
he says, ‘ though I give my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing,’ it is as though he had 
foreseen the corruption of his own language, and had said, 
‘ though I have in its fullest extent “ Charity ” in the sense in 
which the word will hereafter be used, and have not “ Charity ” 
in the sense in which alone it should properly be used, it pro- 


1 See note on xiii. 1. 
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fiteth me nothing.’ And this primitive contrast between the 
inward spirit and the outward expression of Love is the 
more remarkable, because it is specially Eastern religions that 
have tended to make the act of almsgiving stand for the virtue 
of which it is but one form. Of the five articles of the Mussul¬ 
man creed, almsgiving is the only moral truth. In the Jewish 
religion, at the time of the Christian era, the word correspond¬ 
ing to ‘ duty ’ or ‘ righteousness ’ had been confined, in like 
manner, to outward acts of beneficence. 1 In the Greek Church, 
although the word for * Love ’ (ayaTni) has been preserved from 
its Western degradation, the word for ‘ Mercy ’ (s\sr;fj.oavvij) 
has been corrupted' into the visible acts of mercy—so much so 
that in the Western languages its original meaning has disap¬ 
peared ; and we know it now only in ‘ eleemosynary ’ institu¬ 
tions, or in the more familiar form, ‘ alms,’ in which the out¬ 
ward contraction is a fitting type of the contraction of the 
inward spirit. Against all these corruptions, as well as against 
the belief, often prevalent in the middle ages, of the necessary 
duty of indiscriminate bounty, the Apostle’s doctrine is a salu¬ 
tary protest. 

There is another sense in which the English word ‘ Charity ’ 
is sometimes used,—namely, ‘ toleration ’ or ‘ forbearance,’ 
as when we speak of a ‘ charitable construction,’ in ‘ charity 
with our neighbours.’ But this sense, though founded on the 
words which describe Charity as ‘ thinking no evil,’ and ‘ not 
easily provoked,’ inadequately expresses its full signification. 
The mere passive virtue of toleration, though it is a direct 
result of Christian Love, is yet but a very small part of it. 
As there may be almsgiving without Love, so there may be 
toleration without Love. Here, again, our conceptions of 
Charity soon ‘ come to an end,’ but this new ‘ commandment ’ 
of Christ and His Apostle ‘ is exceeding broad.’ 

Lastly, this Chapter agrees with St. John’s representa¬ 
tions in setting forth the paramount importance of Christian 
Love as the highest truth and duty of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation. In the great controversies which have agitated the 
doctrines of Christendom, this supremacy of Love, both as a 
revelation of the Divine essence, and as the duty of man, has 
hardly been recognised. Whilst churches and nations have been 
rent asunder for the sake of proclaiming some statement re- 

1 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 9. 
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specting the nature of subordinate gifts, such as faith and 
knowledge, or of subordinate means of grace, such as the 
sacrament or the modes ot Christian worship, few have heeded, 
still fewer have maintained for life and death, the supiemacy 
of what the Apostles declare to be the greatest of all gifts, the 
most unfailing of all the ways of approach to God. 

Yet the well-known story of the last words of St. John, that 
in the command of mutual love was contained the substance 
of the Gospel, does not go beyond the declaration of St. Paul, 
that of all the gifts of God, Charity is the most excellent, the 
most immortal; that even Faith and Hope are inferior to Love. 
To a certain extent this truth has been acknowledged in later 
times by the veneration shown to persons who have specially 
exhibited this virtue, whether in its passive form, as Ken, 
Fenelon, Fletcher of Madeley, or in its active form, as Xavier 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. These, rather than Dominic or 
Calvin, Luther or Loyola, are the characters which the world 
especially calls by the name of ‘ Christian.’ This Chapter, 
too, has, even from unwilling witnesses, always commanded 
assent. ‘Nothing,’ says John Wesley, ‘is more common 
than to find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet affirming, “ This is my religion : that which is 
described in the thirteenth Chapter of the Corinthians.” Nay, 
even a Jew, a Spanish physician, then settled at Savannah, used 
to say, with great earnestness, “ that Paul of Tarsus was one of 
the finest writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth 
Chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in 
letters of gold; and I wish every J ew were to carry it with 
him wherever he went.” He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged right) that this single chapter contained the whole of 
true religion.’ 1 

‘ Deus non est tides,’ says Bengel, ‘ Deus non est spes, sed 
Deus est Amor.’ 


Wesley, Sermons, vol. iii, p. 40. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF PROPHESYING. 

XIV. 1—40. 

At this point of the Apostle’s argument it becomes necessary 
to form some notion of the nature of these gifts ami their rela¬ 
tion to each other. 

I. The gift of ‘ prophesying,’ or of the ‘ prophets.’ The 
word ‘ Prophet ’ ( i 7 rpo<f>ijTrji ) was derived in the first 
instance from the interpreters who spoke forth or pp ”" g ', 
expounded the unintelligible oracles of the Pythoness 
of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In a meta¬ 
phorical sense it was used of poets, as interpreters of the Gods 
or Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX. as the best 
equivalent of the nahi or ‘ prophet ’ of the Old Testament. Ac¬ 
cording to the common Jewish tradition, prophecy expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it between his 
time and the Christian era. It is true that the name is applied 
to Zacharies and Anna, and also to the Baptist and to Christ. 1 
But the frequency of the gift was regarded as the special 
sign of a new dispensation, and as such its universal diffusion is 
described at the day of Pentecost. ‘ Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy . . . and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens I will pour out... of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy.’ 2 In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, prophets 
and prophetesses are described in all Christian congregations— 
at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Cajsarca.’ In all the Epistles, the 
gift of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place. The Apocalypse 
is called ‘ a prophecy ,’ 4 and it often mentions ‘ the spirit of 
prophecy,’ and ‘ the prophets ’ in the Christian Church.' 5 In 
all these cases in the New Testament as in the Old, and it may 
be added in the Koran, the prominent idea is, not that of predic¬ 
tion, but of delivering inspired messages of warning, exhortation, 

1 Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. II, 46; Mark 3 Acts xiii. 1; xv. 32; xxi. 9. 

xi. 32 j Luke i. 07, 76, ii. 36, vii. 4 Rev. i. 3, xxii. 7, 10, 16. 

26, 28, 39, xiii. 33 j John iv. 19, ix. 5 Ibid. xix. 10 ; xi. 3, 0, 10, 18 ; 

17. xvi. 6: xviii. 20, 24: xxii. 6, 0. 

2 Acts ii. 17, 18. 
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and inslruclion : ‘ building up, exhorting, ami comforting; 
•convincing, judging, and making manifest the secrets of the 
heart' 1 * 3 The ancient classical and Hebrew sense prevails every¬ 
where Epimenides and Mahomet on the one hand, Elijah and 
Paul on the other, are called * prophets,’ not because they fore¬ 
told the future, but because they enlightened the present. 3 

II. ‘ The «dft of tongues ’ is a much more difficult subject. 
The most important passages relating to it are (1) Those 
(lar.ir contained in this Chapter, and the allusions to it 
Toxorrs. ; n x ii. 10, 28, as ‘divers kinds of tongues’ ( 7 hi) 
yXaiaaiov), and xiii. 1 : ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels.’ ( 2 ) Mark xvi. 17: ‘They shall speak 
with new tongues’ (yXciiacrais 'KaXrjtjovcn kcuvoIs). (3) The 
descriptions of the gift at the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 3 
— 21 ; at the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x. 46 ; at the 
conversion of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts 
xix. 6 . (4) The more doubtful allusions, Luke xxi. 15: 

‘ I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not he able to gainsay.’ Eph. v. 18 : ‘ Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess (compare Acts ii. 
13); but be filled with the Spirit; speaking “ in ” yourselves 
( \a\ovi>TSs eavrols) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.’ 
1 Thess. v. 19: ‘ Quench not the Spirit; despise not pro- 
pliesyings.’ 1 Peter iv. 11 : ‘ “ Each one as he ” has received “ a ” 
gift.if any “ one ” speak ( \a\el ), let him speak as the 


oracles of God.’ 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after 
the Apostolic times, is in Irenams 4 : ‘ We hear many bre¬ 
thren in the Church, having prophetical gifts, and by the 
Spirit speaking in all kinds of languages.’ Many speculations 
occur in the later Fathers on the subject; but their historical 
testimony to the nature of the gifts may all be summed up in 
one sentence of Chrysostum, in his comment on this chapter: 
‘ This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity is pro¬ 
duced by our ignorance of the facts described, which arc such 
as then used to occur, but now no longer take place.’ 

1 rom these data we may attain the following conclusions :_ 


in Taylor’s ‘Liberty of Prophm/- 
iny.’ 

4 Adv. User. vi. 0. 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 3. 

- Ibid. 21, 25. 

3 So al-jo formerly in English ; as 
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The gift in question is described as something entirely new 
in the Apostolical age. ‘ They shall speak with new 
tongues.’ 1 The effect on the spectators at the day of no ' 
Pentecost is of universal astonishment. 2 It is described 
as the special mark following upon conversion 3 (whether imme¬ 
diately before baptism 4 , or immediately after 5 ). It is, moreover, 
spoken of as in an especial manner a gift * of the Spirit,’ that is, 
the new manifestation of God in the hearts of Christians. Hence 
its appearance at the day of Pentecost : * They were all filled 
■with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.’ G Hence the ‘ speaking with 
tongues ’ was the sign that Cornelius had ‘ received the Holy 
Spirit.’ 6 7 Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the disciples 
at Ephesus, ‘ the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spake 
with tongues.’ 6 Hence the very name of ‘ the Spirit ’ and 
‘ spiritual gifts ’ seems to have been appropriated to this gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 
1—13, and the particular expressions in xiv, 1, 12, 14, 37 ; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19 ; and Eph. v. 18. 

It was closely connected with the gift of prophesying. This 
appears not only from these Chapters where the two 2 
are always compared, as being, though different, yet noxionwitU 
homogeneous (see xii. 10, 28 ; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 1—6, 

22—25), but from the notices in the Acts. In Acts I1 '°’ 
ii. 17—21, Peter, in his justification of himself and the other 
Apostles, describes it under no other name than ‘ prophesying ; ’ 
and in Acts xix. G, the converts are described ‘ speaking with 
tongues and prophesying.’ To the same effect is the con¬ 
nexion in 1 Thess. v. 19, where ‘quench not the Spirit’ is 
followed by ‘ despise not prophesyings.’ 

It was distinguished from prophesying by consisting, not of 
direct warning, exhortation, or prediction, but of 
thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing, and other expres- tional. 
sions of devotion: * pray with a tongue;’ ‘ my spirit 
prays ; ’ ‘ I sing in the spirit; ’ ‘ thou givest thanks in the 
Spirit; ’ 9 ‘We hear them speaking the wonderful works of 
God.’ 10 ‘ They heard them speaking with tongues, and mag- 


1 Mark xvi. 17. 

2 Acts ii. 7,12. 

3 Mark xvi. 17. 

4 Acts x. 40. 

5 Ibid. xix. G. 


6 Acts ii. 4. 

7 Ibid. x. 44, 46, 47. 

8 Ibid. xix. 6. 

9 1 Cor. xiv. 14—1G. 

10 Acta ii. 11. 
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nifving God.’ 1 2 ‘ Speaking ... in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs. singing and making melody ... to the Lord, 
giving thanks always.’ 1 

11 would nppcar"thill these expressions of devotion were out¬ 
pourings of (he heart and feelings, rather than of the 
understanding; so that the actual words and meaning 
folinp. werc almost always unintelligible to the bystanders, 
sometimes to the speakers themselves. ‘ He that speaketh 
with a tongue speaketh not to men , but to God; for no one 
hearcth; and in the Spirit lie speaketh rflystcrics ; ... he 
that speaketh with a tongue edifieth himself ’ [and not the 
Church]. 3 ‘If I come to you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you?’ 4 5 ‘Let him that Bpeaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.’" ‘ If I pray with a tongue, my 

spirit prnycth, but my understanding is unfruitful.’ 6 * If thou 

givest thanks in the Spirit, how shall he that filleth the place 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he 
knoweth not what thou sayest.’ 7 ‘I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words with a tongue.’ 8 ‘Making melody in your 
hearts .’“ To the same effect are the passages which describe 
the impression produced on bystanders: ‘ If all speak with 
tongues, and the unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they not 
say that ye are mad ? ’ 10 ‘ Others mocking said. They are full 

of new wine.’ 11 Compare also Eph. v. 19, where the injunction 
‘to be filled with the Spirit’ and to ‘speak in themselves,’ 
is preceded by the prohibition, ‘ be not drunk with wine.’ 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the several ac¬ 
counts. It was a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great 
religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized 
the early believers; and this fervour vented itself in expres¬ 
sions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody or hymuody and 
prayer, which to the speaker hitnself conveyed an irresistible 
sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an im¬ 
pression of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not 
necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even 
having the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness 


1 Acts x. 4fj. 

2 Eph. v. 10. 

3 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4. 

* Ibi t. 0. 

5 Ibid. 13. 

c Ibid. 14. 


7 1 Cor. xiv. 1C. 

8 Ibid. 10. 

" Eph. v. 10. 

10 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 

11 Acts ii. 13, 16. 
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or intoxication. It was tlie most emphatic sign to each indi¬ 
vidual believer that a power mightier than his own was come 
into the world ; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul, pos¬ 
sessed this gift in a high degree, ‘ speaking with tongues more 
than they all,’ 1 2 it would, when combined with the other more 
remarkable gifts which he possessed, form a fitting mood for the 
reception of ‘ God’s secrets ’ {pvarr)piaf, and of ‘ unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,’ ‘ being caught 
into the third heaven,’ and into ‘ Paradise.’ 3 And thus the 
nearest written example of this gift is that exhibited in the 
abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, in 
which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the Prophet is de¬ 
scribed as being ‘ in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ and ‘ hear¬ 
ing a voice as of a trumpet,’ 4 and seeing ‘ a door open in 
heaven,’and ‘ a throne set in heaven,’ 5 * and ‘the New Jeru¬ 
salem,’ ‘ the river of life,’ and ‘ the tree of life.’ G 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the special 
form which these outpourings of devotion and these 
prophetic trances assumed? This must be sought in .Tongues ’ 
the names by which they were called: (1) ‘ Speaking 
with tongues ’ ( \a\elv yXtoa-aais-) 7 * ; ‘ speaking with a tongue ’ 
(XaXwv y\xi>cnJT}). e (2) ‘The tongues’ (at yXcikra-ai) 9 ; ‘a 
tongue’ (yXoxrcrav) 10 ; ‘ kinds of tongues’ (yeioj y\a>a<r5>v). 11 
(3) ‘ Speaking with other tongues ’ ( \a\eiv ere pais yX&> cro-ats) 12 , 
‘ speaking with new tongues’ (yXaxraais- XaXr/crouaiv tcaivais). 13 

The use of the word ‘ tongue ’ (yXcoacra) need not neces¬ 
sarily imply a distinct language of a nation, which in the New 
Testament is usually expressed by SidXvcTos." We may there¬ 
fore conclude that the word yXSiaaa was applied to this 
spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word in classical 
Greek was sometimes applied to strange uncommon expressions, 
as in Aristotle *®, partly from the circumstance that in the use of 
this gift ‘ the tongue ’ was literally the organ employed, the 
mind, as it were, remaining passive, whilst the tongue gave 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 

2 Ibid. ii. 7, iv. 1, xiv. 2, xv. 51. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 4—G. 

1 Rev. i. 10. 

6 Ibid. iv. 1, 2. 

0 Ibid. xxi. 1, xxii. 1 2. 

7 1 Cor. xiv. 5, G, 18, 23, 39; 

Arts x. 4G, xix. G. 

“ 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 13, 14, 19, 27. 

0 Ibid. 22. 


10 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 

11 Ibid. xii. 28. 

12 Acts ii. 4. 

13 Mark xvi. 17. 

14 Acts i. 19, ii. G, 8, xxi. 40, xxii. 
2, xxvi. 14. The exceptions are in 
the expressions, ‘nations and peo- 
pies and tongues,’ Rev. v. 9, vii. 9, 
x. 11, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. G, xvii. 15. 

15 Rbet. iii. 3,4; l’oet. xxi. 0. 
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utterance to words of which the speaker was hardly conscious. 
That these meanings were botli intended to be conveyed, is 
confirmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are used. 
When, in xiii. 1, the Apostle says, ‘ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels ’ (rats yXuicnjais tu>v avOpcnirtov 
\a\a> sal to>v ayy^Xtov), the last word shows that he was not 
thinking of languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form 
of speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9, he says, ‘ So, ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue (Sii rijs yXwaags) a clear sound,’ 
lie uses the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, ‘ speaking with a tongue ’ (XaXtou 
yXwaag). Probably, however, this peculiarity of style or speech 
was, if not always, yet occasionally heightened by the intro¬ 
duction of foreign words or sentences into the utterances thus 
made. The expressions ‘ kinds of tongues,’ 1 * new tongues,’ 2 
‘ other tongues,’ 3 though they need not of necessity imply any¬ 
thing more than a variety or a novelty of modes of expression, 
yet become more appropriate if something of a new language, 
or of different languages, were united with these new or various 
modes. This is the impression conveyed by the comparison of 
the ‘ speaker with tongues ’ to a 1 barbarian ’ 4 (i. e. a foreigner), 
and of the sign of tongues generally to the sign of foreign lan¬ 
guages— £ other tongues and other lips ’ (eTepoyXwoaois sal 
X^iXsaiv krepatvy '—spoken of in Isaiah xxviii. 11. And such, 
however it may be explained in detail, must be the meaning 
of the first recorded appearance of the gift on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost. The stress laid on the variety of nations there .as¬ 
sembled, and the expressions 6 ‘ every man heard them in his 
own language ’ (rrj IS la Sia\lsT(p), ‘ how hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were bom ? ’ ‘ we hear them 
speak in our tongues ’ (iv Tat j gpeTepais yXaxxaais), can hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that the writer 
meant to describe that, at least to the hearers, the sounds 
spoken seemed to be those of distinct languages and real dia¬ 
lects. If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on that oc¬ 
casion, as on others, constituted the essential part of the gift, 
were so far couched in foreign dialects as to be intelligible to 
the natives of the several countries. The emphatic record of 


1 I Cor. xii. 10, 28. 

2 Mark xvi. 17. 

0 Acts ii. 4. 


1 I Cor. xiv. 11. 

* Ibid. 21, 22. 

0 Acts ii. 0, 8,11. 
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tliis peculiar characteristic of the gift, viewed in connexion 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, seems designed 
to point out the gift of various tongues as the natural result and 
sign of the first public manifestation of a religion specially de¬ 
signed to break through the barriers which divide man from 
man and nation from nation. Such a significance, however 
suitable to the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal 
Church, would not be equally appropriate in the more ordinary 
manifestations of the gift. True, the effect described as occuring 
on the day of Pentecost might grow out of it. But, even here, 
as Xavier is said to have understood and made himself under¬ 
stood by the Indians, without knowing their language, and as, 
even in common life, persons in a highly wrought state of feel¬ 
ing are enabled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted 
the speaker out of himself, might have the same effect. And 
the peculiar form of language ordinarily used as the vehicle of 
communication at that time, would contribute to the same re¬ 
sult. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and energy 
which we see it assume in the various styles of the New Testa¬ 
ment, epecially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, was almost 
in itself a ‘ speaking ’ in ‘ divers kinds of tongues.’ It has 
often been remarked, that the spread of this dialect by the con¬ 
quests of Alexander was a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Gospel ; and there is nothing more strange in 
the development of this peculiar language into the gift of 
tongues, than in the development of the natural powers of 
strength and intellect into the gifts of ‘ ministry,’ of * wisdom,’ 
and of ‘ knowledge.’ All the various elements of Aramaic 
and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual language of the time, 
would be quickened under the power of this gift into a new 
life, sometimes intelligible, sometimes unintelligible to those 
who heard it, but always expressive of the vitality and energy 
of the Spirit by which it was animated. 

Still it must be observed, that even if foreign words were 
always part of its exercise (of which there is no proof), there is no 
instance and noprobability of its having been ever used as ameans 
of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the necessity of 
learning foreign languages. Probably in no age of the world 
has such a gift been less needed. The chief sphere of the 
Apostles must have been within the Roman Empire, and within 
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that sphere Greek or Latin, but especially Greek, must have 
been everywhere understood. Even on the day of Pentecost, 
the speech of Peter, by which the first great conversion was 
effected, seems to have been in Greek, which probably all the 
nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; and the speak¬ 
ing of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded to by him as any part 
of the event which he is vindicating and describing. The 
Epistles, in like manner, were all written in Greek, though 
many of them are addressed to the very nations whose presence 
is described in the Acts on that occasion ; the people of Jud;ea, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the dwellers at Rome. 
When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and Barnabas in the 
speech of Lycaonia ', there is no mention of Paul and Barnabas 
answering them in that language. A very ancient tradition 
describes Peter as employing Mark for an interpreter. 2 Ire- 
najus, who alone of the early Fathers alludes to the gift of 
tongues, and that in a manner which seems to imply diversity 
of language 3 , was himself obliged to learn the Gaulish lan¬ 
guage. And, lastly, the whole chapter now in question is in¬ 
consistent with such a supposition. The Church of Corinth is 
described as full of speakers with tongues, and yet evidently 
no work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion made to 
such a work as a possible object for the gift. Yet had such an 
object been within even its distant scope, the argument almost 
imperatively demanded that the Apostle should have said, 
‘ Why do you waste so great a gift on those who cannot profit 
by it, when you might go forth beyond the limits of the Empire 
to preach with it to the Scythian and Indian tribes ? ’ 

The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
Illustra- manifestations which may serve, either by way of con- 
tions from trast or resemblance, to illustrate its main peculiar- 
I uganism, j t j eg _ j n t j ie p a g an world the Apostle’s words 1 
themselves remind us of the unconscious utterances which ac¬ 
companied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the Py¬ 
thoness with her ejaculations stood to the interpreters of the 
oracle in a relation similar to that which existed between the 
speakers with tongues and the prophets. In the Jewish 
Judaism, dispensation we may compare the burst of song and 
trance, which accompanied the first great display of the 

1 Acts xiv. 11. 0 Adv. liter, vi. 0. 

2 Eiis. II. E. iii. 30. 4 I Cor. xii. 2. 
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prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel—‘ a company of pro¬ 
phets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and a 
tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them,’ and prophesying; 
and ‘ the Spirit of the Lord ’ descending upon those who wit¬ 
nessed the spectacle, however unprepared for it before, so that 
they too caught the inspiration ‘ and prophesied also,’ and 
were ‘ turned into other men,’ and passed days and nights in 
a state of ecstacy and seclusion. 1 The trance of Saul, com¬ 
pared with the Psalms of David, is a true likeness of the 
‘ tongues ’ compared with the ‘ prophesyings ’ of Corinth. 

But it is in subsequent periods that the nearest outward like¬ 
nesses to the gift of ‘ tongues ’ can be found. The nude differ¬ 
ence between the character, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, of 
the early Christian Church, and that of the sects in which such 
later manifestations have appeared, places a deep gulf between 
the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. Still, as the 
preaching, the teaching, the government, the gifts of know¬ 
ledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the Apostolical 
age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions and faculties 
of less sacred times, so the excitement and freedom of the early 
Church may be illustrated no less from the expressions of later 
enthusiasm. Such phenomena, however inferior to the mani¬ 
festations of the Apostolical times, have their origin in the same 
mysterious phase of human life and human nature, which, with so 
much besides of the most opposite character, was included in the 
wide range of the spiritual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged ecstatic 
state of the Montanists at the close of the second century. 

1 There is at present a sister amongst us,’ says Tertullian, 
‘ who has obtained the gift of revelations, which she from jj ou . 
receives in the congregation or solemn sanctuary by tanism. 
ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse with angels, sometimes even 
with the Lord, and sees and hears sacred truths ( Sacramento. ), and 
discerns the hearts of some, and ^ministers remedies to those who 
want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are read, or the 
Psalms sung, or exhortations ( adlocutiones ) uttered, or petitions 
presented, so from these several sources materials are furnished for 
her visions. We had happened to be discussing something about 
the soul, when this sister was in the Spirit. After the conclusion 
of the service, and the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her 
usual manner of relating her visions (for they are carefully recorded 


1 1 Sam. x. 5, G, 10; xix. 20—24. 
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tliat they may be examined), amongst other remarks, said, “ the soul 
was shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, but not of an 
empty or shapeless quality, but as something which gave hope of 
being held, tender and bright, and of an aerial hue, and altogether of 
human form.” ’ 

The paroxysms which attended the preaching of Wesley 
furnish an instance in later times. Another, more nearly 
to the point, was the utterance of strange sounds among 
from the the persecuted Protestants of the South of France, 
Prophets of at the beginning of the last century, commonly 
Cevennes ; ca u e( j ^he ‘Prophets of Cevcnnes.’ Descriptions 
of this movement are to be found in the * Histoire 
des Pasteurs,’ by Peyrat; the ‘Troubles de Cevennes,’ by 
Gibelin; and the * Eglises de Desert,’ by C. Coquerel. Their 
appearance in England excited the ridicule of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury in his ‘ Characteristics,’ and called forth, in answer to 
him, an ‘ Impartial Account of the Prophets,’ published by an 
eyewitness. 1 These accounts are chiefly remarkable, especially 
the last-named, as bearing testimony to the good character and 
general sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one 
claiming the most direct connexion with the Apo¬ 
stolical gifts, was the so-called ‘ gift of tongues ’ in 
the followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831—1833. 
Of the exercise of this gift accounts are here sub¬ 
joined from two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine 
origin at the time he wrote ; the second a believer and actor in 
the transactions which he describes, but at the time that he 
wrote, rejecting their Divine, though still maintaining their 
supernatural (though diabolical) origin. 

(1.) ‘ As an instance of the extraordinary change in the powers of 
the human voice when under inspiration, I may here mention the 
case of an individual whose natural voice was inharmonious, and 
who besides had no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of 
this person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a rich 
strain of melody, of which each note was musical, and uttered with 
a sweetness and power of expression that was truly astonishing, 
and, what is still more singular, with a gradually increasing velocity 
into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is inconceivable 
by those who have never witnessed the like ; and yet, with all this 


and from 
the fol¬ 
lowers of 
Irving. 


‘ A letter to a Friend.’ London ; Morphew, 1800, 
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apparently breathless haste, there was not in reality the slightest 
agitation of body or of mind. In other instances the voice is deep and 
powerfully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by saying 
that it approaches nearly to what might be considered a perfect 
state of the voice, passing far beyond the energies of its natural 
strength, and at times so loud as not only to fill the whole house, but 
to be heard at a considerable distance ; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular exertion of the 
whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest disturbance in 
either; on the contrary, there was present a tranquillity and composure 
both of body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the least, degree 
of excitement. 

1 Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so as to 
convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to fail, 
since, to have any adequate perception of their power, they must be 
both seen and felt. Yet, were it otherwise, my conscience would 
scarcely allow me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail; 
for the consciousness of the presence of God in these manifestations 
is fraught with such a holy solemnity of thought and feeling, as 
leave neither leisure nor inclination for curious observation. In a 
person alive to the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed 
by Ilis manifestations beside and around him, and deeply conscious 
that upon his heart naked and exposed rests the eye of God, one 
thought alone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” Nor can the eye be diverted 
from the only sight that is then precious to it, far more precious 
than life itself; “ The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” ’ 

(2.) 1 After one or two of the brethren had read and prayed, 
Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to 
the power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not understand. 
In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an utterance in English 
which, as to matter and manner, and the influence it had upon me, I 
at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who 
have heard the powerful and commanding utterance need no descrip¬ 
tion ; but they who have not, may conceive what an unnatural and 
unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense and riveting power of ex¬ 
pression, with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who were 
present, and applicable to my own state of mind in particular, would 
effect upon me, and upon the others who were come together, ex¬ 
pecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midst of the 


1 A Brief Account of a Visit to Scotland. Published by .1. Nisbot, 
some of the Brethren in the West of Loudon, 1831, pp. 28, 29. 
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feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was myself 
seized upon by the power, and in much struggling against it was 
made to cry out, and myself to give out a confession of my own sin 

in the matter for which we were rebuked.’.‘ There was in 

me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement; and yet I 
was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond the 
mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement, that in all my trouble and doubt about it, I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement. 1 .... I read the fourth chapter of 
Malachi j as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to read 
in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its natural pitch, 
with constrained repetitions of parts, and with the same inward 
uplifting, which at the presence of the power I had always before 
experienced.’ 2 ‘ Whilst sitting at home a mighty power came upon 

me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; presently, 
a sentence in French was vividly set before my mind, and under an 
impulse to utterance, was spoken. Then, in a little time, sentences in 
Latin were in like manner uttered; and, with short intervals, 
sentences in many other languages, judging from the sound and the 
different exercise of the enunciating organs. My wife, who was 
with me, declared some of them to be Italian and Spanish; the 
first she can read and translate, the second she knows but little of. 
In this case she was not able to interpret nor retain the words as 
they were uttered. All the time of these utterances I was greatly 
tried in mind. After the first sentence an impulse to utterance con¬ 
tinued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my conviction being 
that, until something was set before me to utter, I ought not to yield 
my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by the doubt, what 
could the impulse mean, if I were not to yield to it ? Under the 
trial, I did yield my tongue for a few moments; but the utterance 
that broke from me seemed so discordant that I concluded the impulse, 
without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained it, except as 
words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes single words 
were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I could neither 
recognize the words nor sentences a3 any language I knew, except 
those which were French or Latin. 3 . . . My persuasion concerning 
the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which I myself was very 
little exercised), is, that it is no language whatever, but a mere col¬ 
lection of words and sentences; and in the lengthened discourses is, 


1 Narrative of Facts characteris- in the writer himself, by Robert 
ing the Supernatural Manifestations, Baxter: 2nd edition, Nisbet, Lon- 
in Members of Mr. Irving’s Congre- don, 1833, pp. 5—7. 
gation and other Individuals, in 2 Narrative of Facts* &c. p. 12. 

England and Scotland, and formerly 3 Ibid. pp. 133, 134. 
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most of it, a jargon of sounds ; though I can conceive, when the power 
is very great, that it will assume much of the form of a connected 
oration. 1 

It must again be repeated that those instances are brought 
forward, not as examples of the Apostolical gift, but ^ ^ ^ 
as illustrations of it. But, however inferior they stle’scn- 
mav have been to the appearances of which they dcavourto 
were imitations or resemblances, they yet serve to the use of 
shoiv the possibility of the same combination of tllP gift of 
voice, and ecstacy, and unknown or foreign words, as tcmguc! ’- 
has been described in the case of the Apostolic gift; they show 
also how, even when accompanied by extravagance and fana¬ 
ticism, such a manifestation could still be, in a high degree, 
impressive and affecting. It was the glory of the Apostolical 
age that, instead of dwelling exclusively on this gift, or giving 
it a prominent place, as has been the case in the sects of later 
days, the allusions to it are rare and scanty, and (in the Chapter 
now before us) even disparaging. The Corinthian Christians, 
indeed, regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of spi¬ 
ritual influence; but this was the very tendency which the 
Apostle sought to repress. The object of this Section of the 
Epistle, as of the whole discussion on spiritual gifts of which it 
forms a part, is to restrain, moderate, and reduce to its proper 
subordination the fervour, the eccentricity, so to speak, occa¬ 
sioned by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and above them 
the eternal superiority of the moral and religious elements 
which Christianity had sanctioned or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of the Apostle 
was analogous to that of the ancient prophets. There . , 

£> , 11 n Analogous 

was, indeed, in the early Christian Church no fear to the anti- 
(except from the Jewish party) of an undue develop- 
ment of that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against of the b 
which the Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and Prophets. 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to 
assert the supreme importance of justice, mercy, and truth; of 
obedience above sacrifice ; of a broken and contrite spirit above 
burnt offerings of bulls and goats. It was from an opposite 
quarter that these great spiritual verities were endangered in 
the beginning of the Christian Church; but the danger was 
hardly less formidable. The attractions of miraculous power, 

1 Narrative of Facts, &c. pp. 134, 135. 
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of conscious impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonishment, 
were the temptations which, amongst the primitive Gentile 
Christians, threatened to withdraw the Church from the truth, 
the simplicity, and the soberness of Christ and of Paul, as the 
stately ceremonial of the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, 
had the like effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That the 
gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith of the 
Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites were to sustain 
that of the Jewish people, does but render the illustration more 
exact. Isaiah and Amos protested against the corruptions of 
the ancient Jewish priesthood. The Apostle himself, in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, protested against cir¬ 
cumcision and the rites of the Mosaic Law. So in this chapter 
he protests against all those tendencies of the human mind 
which delight in displays of Divine power, more than in 
displays of Divine wisdom or goodness,—which place the 
evidence of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames 
of feeling and devotion than in acts of usefulness and instruc¬ 
tion,—which make religion selfish and individual rather than 
social. Gregory the Great warned Augustine of Canterbury 
not to rejoice that spirits were subject to him by miraculous 
power, but that his name was written in the Book of Life 
through the conversions which he had effected. The attempts 
of Paley to rest Christianity solely upon its external evidence 
have, in our own times, been rejected by a higher and more 
comprehensive philosophy. The great body of the Christian 
Church has in all ages, given little heed to the extraordinary 
displays of power, real or pretended, by particular sects or 
individuals. In all these cases the warning of the Apostle in 
this Chapter has been at hand, to support the more rational 
and the more dignified course (if so it may without offence be 
called), which minds less enlightened, and consciences less 
alive to the paramount greatness of moral excellence, may have 
been induced to despise. The Apostle’s declaration, that ‘ lie 
himself spake with tongues ’ ‘ more than they all,’ when 
combined with his other qualities, is a guarantee that the 
Apostolical gift of tongues was not imposture or fanaticism. 
But, on the other hand, his constant language respecting it is 
no less a guarantee that gifts such as these were the last that 
he would have brought forward in vindication or support of 
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the Gospel which he preached. The excitable temperament of 
Eastern as compared with Western nations may serve to 
explain to us, how conditions of mind, like that implied in the 
gift of tongues, should have accompanied without disturbing a 
faith so sober, so lofty, so dispassionate, as that of the Apostle. 
But it also makes that soberness the more remarkable in the 
Apostle born and bred in this very Oriental atmosphere, where, 
as is still shown by the exercises of the Mussulman dervishes, 
nothing is too wild to be incorporated into religious worship; 
where, as is still shown by the ready acceptance of the legends 
of Mahomet and the Mussulman saints, nothing is too extra¬ 
vagant to be received as a miracle. He acknowledged the 
fact, he claimed the possession, of this extraordinary power ; 
and yet he was endowed with the wisdom and the courage to 
treat it as always subordinate, as often even useless and 
needless. 
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The Superiority of Prophesying to Speaking with 
Tongues. 

XIV'. 'Hic/ixere rrjv aydirqv, l,r]XovTt Se to. Trvevfj.aTi.Kd, 
pdXXov 8e Iva irpo<fyr]TevT]Te. 2 6 yap XaXwv yXdoaap ovk 
avdpdmois XaXel, aXXa * dtai ■ ouSels yap aKovei, nv tv part 

■ «r<p 

1 Follow after r Love, r but seek zealously the'spiritual gifts, 

2 but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that speaketh 
in a tongue 6peaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no r one 


xiv. 1. The Apostle, having 
concluded his description of Love, 
for a moment pauses before he 
returns to the special subject 
from which this description had 
been a digression, and breathes 
one more fervent commendation 
of it to the Corinthians : ‘ Follow, 
pursue Love.’ (Siwkw is thus 
used in Romans ix. 30, 31, xii. 
13, xiv. 19 ; 1 Thessalonians v. 
15.) He then resumes the ar¬ 
gument which he had abandoned 
in xii. 31, and this is the force 
of £e. 

faXovre Se ra irveuftariKa, ‘you 
are right in earnestly desiring 
the gifts of the Spirit.’ For fij- 
\ovrt. see note on xii. 31. -o 
irvtvfiaTiKa is 1 the gifts of the 
Spirit ’ generally, but with a 
special reference to the gift of 
tongues. 

fiaXXuv Ce Ira 7rpo0Jjreuij-e, 

1 but more than anything else 
desire the gift of prophecy.’ “iva 
is here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as a 
substitute for the infinitive. 
Compare for this use, verse 12 ; 
and Matthew vii. 12 ; Mark vi. 
8, 25. 

2. Now follow the reasons for 
his preference of prophesying to 


speaking with tongues, as derived 
from the greater usefulness of 
prophesying. It is a particular 
inference from the general truth, 
which he has just given in his 
description of Love. 

The first contrast is between 
the isolation of the speaker with 
tongues by his communion with 
God alone, and the usefulness of 
the prophet to others by his 
acting as a teacher. 

ovSeic liKovti, i. e. ‘ hears so as 
to understand,' as in verse 16, 
ovk oli 'e v. He does not mean 
literally that no sounds were 
heard. Compare for the same 
ambiguity the account of St. 
Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 7, 
where his companions are de¬ 
scribed as ‘ hearing the voice ’ 
(uKouovTte rfjc <f>uii ijc) ; but in 
xxii. 9, as ‘ not hearing it ’ (rijv 
Qaivfiv ovk ijKovirar). Comp, also 
Mark iv. 33 : ‘He spake the 
word unto them ... as they were 
able to hear ’ (aKoveiv). Gen. xi. 
7: 1 Let us confound their lan¬ 
guage, that they may not under¬ 
stand one another’s speech.’ xlii. 
23 : ‘ They knew not that Jo¬ 
seph understood.' Isaiah xxxvi. 
11: ‘We understand the Syrian 
language ’ (all dmitiv in LXX.). 
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Se kakel pvcrTppLa- 3 o Se Trpo(f>rjTtvaiv avOpcImov; kakel 
OLKO&oprjv Kal TTapaKkrjaLV Kal TrapapvOiav. 4 o kakatv 
■ykaxTcrr) kavrov OLKoSoptef, 6 Se rrpo(f>Y)Ttvaiv iKKkrqcrLav oIko- 
8 opel. 5 Oekoi Se irdvras vpas kakelv yXaicrcrai?, pakkov 
Se Iva irpo(j}7)Tevr)re‘ petipiv a Se o t rpocjirjTevoov rj 6 kakaiv 
■ykoicrcrais, eVcros el pr] Siepprjvevr), Iva ij e/c/cX^cria oikoSo- 

“ 7 ap for Se. 

3 r heareth, r hut in the spirit ho speaketh mysteries: but he 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification and exhortation 

4 and 'consolation. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 

5 himself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. I 
would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye 


prophesied : A but greater is he 
speaketh with tongues, except 

ftvtrrtipta. Here, as elsewhere, 

‘ God’s secrets ; ’ here, however, 
not, as elsewhere, in the sense 
of secrets revealed, but in the 
sense (nearly approaching to the 
modern meaning of the word 
‘mystery’) of secrets concealed. 
The only other instance is Rev. 
xvii. 5 : ‘ Mystery, Babylon the 
Great,' &c. 

11. el tcmufit) i' cat trapacXtfatv ra! 
irapapivdia r. These three words 
convey the object of Christian 
prophesying:— 

oho co fit) v, 1 building up by 
successive stages of enlighten¬ 
ment and advancement in good¬ 
ness.’ Compare especially Eph. 
iv. 12, 13. 

ir(ipdi;\?)iTic, ‘ exhortation ’ or 
‘ consolation ’ (see note on 2 
Cor. i. 3), as in the word ira- 
pdcXiiroc, 1 comforter ’ which may 
mean either ‘ strengthener ’ or 
1 consoler.’ How closely con¬ 
nected was this gift with pro¬ 
phesying, may be seen in the fact 
that the name of * Barnabas,’ 

‘ the son of phophecy,’ is ren¬ 
dered in Acts iv. 3G vlot jra- 
pctff\*/<7£ta£. 

trapafivOia shares with trapa- 


that prophesieth than he that 
he interpret, that the church 

rXrjmc the sense of ‘ consolation,’ 
but with a more tender shade 
of meaning. The form vrnpa- 
fibdiov occurs, as here, in con¬ 
junction with wapcucXrime, in 
Phil. ii. 1 : 1 If any consola¬ 
tion, if any comfort of love ; ’ and 
irapafivdoi/fievoi with 7 r apacakovv- 

rtc, in 1 Thess. ii. 11. Bengel : 

‘ Erhortatio tollit tarditatem; 
consolatio tristitiam.’ 

4. The second contrast is be¬ 
tween the speaker with tongues, 
as building up only his own soul; 
and the prophet, as building up 
the souls of the Christian con¬ 
gregation. This mention of the 
edification of the speaker’s self 
is not inconsistent with verses 
13, 14, which imply that he did 
not understand what he said. 
The consciousness of ecstacy and 
communion with God would have 
an elevating effect, independently 
of any impression produced on 
the understanding. See note on 
verse 14. 

For Iva, see note on verse 1- 

Urog el fit). Here, as in xv. 2 ; 
1 Tim. v. 19, fit) is pleonastic. 

biepfitjvevrj, i. e. the speaker 
himself. See verse 13. 

2 
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fjLTjv Xafip. G vvv n 8e, a8eX</>oi, iai> eX0co npos u/xa? yXcocrcrai? 
XaXwv, tl v/ias a xpeXrjaaj, iav prj vplv XaXrj cra> rj iv a.7ro- 
KaXviftet i) Iv yvcoaetrj iv npo<f>r)Tela r/ iv 8i8a^rj; 7 o/xco? ra 
av/zu^a (fxvvfjv 8t8ovra, tire auXos cure Ktdapa, iav Siacrro- 
Xr)u tou ([>duyyov b prj ScS, 77 yvcvaOrjaerai to avXovpevov 
rj to KiOapi(,dp.evov; 8 Kal yap iav dSrjXov (jxovrjv adXniy^ 
SaJ, ri? TrapaaKf.vda-f.Tai fl<s TroXepov; “outoj? kcu u/xei? Sia 

• yui'f. b tois (pdSyyois. 

6 may receive edifying. r But now, brethren, if I come unto you 
speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge or by pro- 

7 phesying or by r teaching ? 0 Even things without life giving 

sound, whether pipe or liorp, except they give a distinction A of 
sound', how shall it be known what is piped or harped ? 

8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 

spare himself r for the battle? So likewise ye, except ye utter 


6 . >'Di' ct, ‘ but as it now 
stands; ’ i. e. ‘ if the tongues are 
there and no interpreter.’ 

He gives these four gifts or 
utterances, as exhausting all the 
modes of teaching. 

( 1 ) diroKaXv^it, ‘unveiling of 
the unseen world,’ as in ‘ The 
Apocalypse.’ 

(2) yeiSiTic, ‘ insight into Di¬ 
vine truth,’ as in the ‘ wisdom ’ 
of ii. 6 . 

(3) irpoipriTcia, ‘ message of 
exhortation or consolation,’ as in 
verse 3. 

(4) SiSax>), ‘ regular teaching,’ 
like the continuous teaching of 
our Lord’s discourses and para¬ 
bles; as in Acts ii. 42. 

7. He illustrates his argument 
by a general reference to sounds. 

Ofiui e ra ii\pu)(a. This drawn 
out in full would be, Kal ra di//uya, 
Kaintp u\pv%a orra, opaog, * life¬ 
less instruments, though lifeless, 
yet,'& c. Compare Gal. iii. 15: 

(jyuc dvdpwTOV KiKVpuipti'ijy 

ktjv ovSilg aOeru, and for a like 
condensation see Rom. ii. 1. 


The flute or pipe (nvAoc) and 
harp (yid/tpa) are mentioned as the 
only two kinds of instrumental 
music known in Greece. 

<f>Qoyyos is used only here and 
in Rom. x. 18. As distinguished 
from 0 mvi'/ it expresses musical 
sounds. (j)6oyynv (not row (j>66 y- 
you) is the real reading of B. 
Lachmann adopted roC in ignor¬ 
ance. 

yvuiaQpatTtu to avXovytvov ; 
1 How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised 7 ’ 

8 . He adds another instance 
of a different kind. 

TrdXiyoi', not ‘ war’ (as usual), 
but (as in Rev. xvi. 14) ‘battle.’ 

9. He now applies what he 
has said, as in the analogous 
passages of xii. 27—31, and xv. 
35—41. 

Cm rrjg yXuoaqg, ‘ through the 
tongue,’ i. e. as compared with 
the various instruments he has 
just mentioned, but also probably 
with a special reference to the 
gift of ‘ speaking with a tongue ’ 
(see p. 247). 
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ttjs yXaicrcrrj s lav /xt) evar]p.ov \6yov St Sre, 77015 yvcoaOnjcreTat. 
to \a Xovpevov; ecreade yap eis aepa XaXowres. 10 rotraora, 
ei tv^ol, yevrj <j>covwv a elulu Iv Kotrpco, /cat ov8ev h a<f><ovov • 
11 lav ovv prj elScv rr/v 8vvap.1v Tr]<;(j)Q}vrj<;, eaop.ai toj XaXowr 1 
/3ap/3apo5, /cat 6 XaXcuf eV e/xol fiapf 3 apo<;. 12 ooto )5 /cat 
p/xets, €776t ^Xturat core iruevp-droiv, irpo<; rrjv olxo8op.r)v Trjt; 
iKK\r)crla<; lyjTeLTe Iva TTepurcrevTjTe. 13 Sto c 6 XaXajp yXoicray 

* (OTtv. b ouSev ai/TW. 0 Aidirep. 

by the tongue r a word' easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air. 

10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of r sounds in the world. 

Hand rA nothing oX is without r sound: therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the r sound, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian 

12 unto me. Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
’ spirits, seek that ye may T abound to the edifying of the 

13 church. Wherefore r he that speaketh in a tongue let him' pray 


cvtnifioy, ‘intelligible.’ 

10. He now pushes his range 
of comparisons further, so as to 
include the various languages of 
men. 

though used in verse 
8 for the trumpet, is here ex¬ 
tended to human language, as 
in the LXX. (Genesis xi. 1, 7; 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 49 ; Isaiah 
liv. 17), and often in classical 
writers. 

ct tv-^ol, a common expression 
to express doubt about numbers 
(see Dionys. Hal. iv. 19, pvpiuiv 
>1 Siffpvpiuiv el and other 

examples in Wetstein). See also 
xv. 37. 

atpwvov, ‘ without a distinct 
sound.’ 

11. Svvapiv, ‘meaning,’ 

‘ force.’ 

fidpGapos, a ‘ foreigner ’ (i. e. 
one who does not speak the 
Greek language). ‘ Barbarus 
liic ego sum, quia non intelligor 
ulli,’ Ovid, Trist. v. 10. 

iv Ipot, ‘ in my judgment.’ 


12. He now applies the whole 
argument to the Corinthians. 

£r)\u>ral. See note on verse 1. 
For the construction compare 
Oeov, Acts xxii. 3. 
irvevjjurtuv, 1 spirits,’ used for 
‘spiritual gifts,’ as Swapeii for 
‘ workers of miracles,’ xii. 29 
(compare also xii. 10, xiv. 32), 
and here, as in verse 1, used 
specially, though not exclusively, 
for the ‘ tongues.’ 

rpar n/v oUoSofttjv rf/e EKkXr)- 
iriae, ‘ to the building up of the 
Church,’ is put first for the sake 
of the emphasis laid upon it. 
tva irepurfftvriTE. See note on 1. 

13. TTpoaEV^iadw tva SiEppi)- 
vEvrj, ‘ pray that he may in¬ 
terpret.’ This implies that the 
speaker himself had not necessa¬ 
rily an understanding of what 
he was saying. In order to ex¬ 
plain it to others, he had to pray 
for a separate gift, that of ‘ in¬ 
terpretation.’ Comp. xii. 30: 
‘ do all speak with tongues ? do 
all interpret ? ’ which implies 
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7r poor(.v^ecr6(1) iva Sieppr/uevT). li iav [yap] irpocrevxupai 
■ykuicrar), to vveiipd pov tt pocrevytTai, 6 oe vovs pov aKapno^ 

icrTLV. 15 TL OVU kcTTLU ; irpOCTtV^OpCLL TO I TTPOJpaTL, TTpOCTtV- 

£opai Be Kal to> vot- \pakai tcj nvevpaTi, xpaXm “kgu to> Pot. 
A0 €7rei eav evkoyys irveyfLari, o avairKypcou tov tottov tov 

• i^aAi fii Kcd vot. b tvKoyiia^s r<p. 

14 that he may interpret. For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 

15 prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What is it 
then ? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also: I will sing, with the spirit, oK I will 

lc sing with the understanding also. Else r if thou bless' with 


that the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
persons. 

14. He illustrates the useless¬ 
ness of the gift to others by 
showing the uselessness of it in 
the case of prayer. The repeti¬ 
tion of the word 1 pray ’ (a-po- 
atvxcvOm) implies that in verse 
13 as well as 14 it is used for the 
‘ inspired prayer with tongues,’ 
as though the sense were, ‘ So 
important is it for this gift to be 
turned to practical use, that the 
special object, to which the 
speaking or praying with tongues 
should be directed, is the ac¬ 
quisition of the gift of inter¬ 
pretation.’ 

to Trvevfia, 1 the spirit,’ is 
used for the moral and spiritual 
affections united with the Spirit 
of Christ, or the Spirit which is 
the life of the Spiritual gifts. 

6 vovc is ‘ the mind or intel¬ 
lectual element,’ as in Phil. iv.-7, 
Luke xxiv. 45. The effect here 
described, the use of words which 
touch the feelings without con¬ 
veying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, is illustrated 
by the state of the disciples of 
Irving (see pp. 263—265). Such 
too is the impression produced 
on the uneducated, not only, as 


Estius well remarks, by public 
prayers, of which the general 
object is understood, though the 
particular sense is unknown, but 
by the words of Scripture, which 
often strike the heart more from 
the general spirit they breathe, 
than from any special meaning 
of the words themselves. 

aKapiros, ‘ without result.’ 

15. rt ovv tarty; ‘what then 
is the consequence to be deduced 
from all this ? ’ (Comp, verse 26 ; 
Acts xxi. 22 ; Eom. iii. 9, vi. 15.) 

■apoatvlopat is the reading in 
B. and Latin versions. trpo- 
acv^iofiai A. D. E. F. G. 1 If 
I am to pray with my spirit, I 
will pray also with my under¬ 
standing.’ From this he passes 
to another manifestation of the 
tongues, that of Binging. Comp. 
Eph. v. 19 : ‘Speaking to your¬ 
selves in psalms and hymns.’ 
James v. 13: ‘ Is any among 
you sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry 7 let him sing psalms.’ 
(See p. 245.) 

16. As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, he 
passes back from the first person 
to the Becond. The mention of 
1 singing ’ suggests the especial 
purpose to which singing was 
applied; namely, thanksgiving, 
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lSlcjtov ira js epel to apJrjv enl rrj err} ev^apuTTia; iTreiSrj n 

the spirit, ‘he that occupieth the room of the unlearned how 
shall he say' r the Amen at thy giving of thanks ? ‘since what 


and the special inconvenience 
which would arise from the 
thanksgiving being offered in an 
unintelligible form, as though 
the sense were ‘ Sing with the 
understanding; for, unless you 
do, the thanksgiving will be use¬ 
less.' 

The 1 thanksgiving ’ or ‘ bless¬ 
ing ’ of which he speaks, seems 
to be that which accompanied the 
Lord’s Supper, and whence it de¬ 
rived its name of the ‘ Eucharist.’ 
In this connexion the words ev- 
Xoyftr and tv^aptoTily were used 
convertibly, as appears in all the 
accounts of the institution (see 
on xi. 24). In answer to this 
thanksgiving the congregation 
uttered their ‘ Ament’ ‘ After 
the prayers,’ says Justin (Apol. 
c. G5, G7), ‘ bread is offered, 
and wine and water, and the 
president offers up according to 
. rpi his power prayers and 

Arn'en ’ thanksgivings at once, 
and the people shout 
the Amen (ro ap>)v as here). The 
president offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through the 
name of His Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and at length re¬ 
turns thanks to God for having 
vouchsafed us to partake of these 
things. When lie has finished 
the prayers and thanksgivings, 
all the people present shout, 
saying “ Amen," which is the 
Hebrew for “ So be it.” ’ 

The 1 Amen' thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the synagogue, and hence pro¬ 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well known form. It was 
there regarded as the necessary 
ratification of the prayer or 


blessing. 1 He who says Amen 
is greater than he that blesses’ 
(Berashoth viii. 8). ‘Whoever 
says Amen, to him the gates of 
paradise are open,’ according to 
Isaiah xxvi. 2, whence they 
read ‘ Open ye the gates, that 
the righteous nation which keep- 
eth the Amen, may enter in ’ 
(Wetstein ad loc.). An ‘ Amen’ 
if not well considered, was called 
an ‘ Orphan Amen ’ (Lightfoot 
ad loc.'). ‘ Whoever says an 

Orphan Amen, his children shall 
be orphans ; whoever answers 
Amen hastily or shortly, his days 
shall be shortened ; whoever an- 
sivers Amen distinctly and at 
length, his days shall be length¬ 
ened ’ (Berashoth, 47, 1; Schott- 
gen ad loc.). Compare the use 
of the word as uttered by the vast 
assembly of pilgrims at Mecca, 
to express their assent to the 
great sermon at the Kaaba 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage, iii. p. 
314). 

So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service ; and 
with this agrees the great so¬ 
lemnity with which Justin speaks 
of it, as though it were on a level 
with the thanksgiving: ‘ the 

president having given thanks, 
and the whole people having 
shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was 
only repeated once by the con¬ 
gregation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with a 
shout like a peal of thunder. 

6 ayanX^puiy tov tuttov too 
ihvTuv. ‘ He who, in conse¬ 
quence of his not understanding 
the tongues, is to the speaker 
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Xeyets ovk olSew av ptv yap KaXcus ev^apurrelq, aXX' 6 
trepos ovk oi/coSo/ictrai. w ev^apLcrroj toj deep,"' iravreov 
vpaiv paXXov h y\cL>cr<TT) XaXor JD dXXct iv eKKXrjala 6eXa> 
nevre Xoyov? c rq I vo't pov XaXrjcrat, Iva /cat aXXovs Karrj- 
XV crCj,) , r) pvpiov<5 Xoyous ev yXaicrcrrj. 

20 'A8e\(f>OL, prj TratZla yCvecrde rats < fipecriv, aXXa rfj 

" Add jxou. b y\6o<rais \a\uv. c 8i£ roD vo6s fxov. 

17 thou say est he knoweth not'; for thou r indeed givest thanks 

18 well, but the other is not edified. I thank ox God, I speak with 

19 a A tongue' more than ye all; yet in the church I r would rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 

20 Brethren/ become not little children in your minds', howbeit in 


with tongues what an unlearned 
person is with regard to a 
learned.’ This also must be the 
sense of in ver. 23, 24. 

The blessing was not valid, unless 
it was, as it were, ratified by 
the 1 Amen ’ of the whole con¬ 
gregation. In the only two other 
; Sll4T „j. passages where ISiwr^c 
occurs in the New Tes¬ 
tament, it has reference, as here, 
to speech : 2 Cor. xi. 6, iStuirris 
T(J Xdy ti>. Acts iv. 13, ctypap- 
fiuToi tiai va'i ihuirat, in reference 
to irapppaia. 

The word ISniirriq wa9 adopted 
by the Rabbis merely spelling it 
in Hebrew letters (see Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 

it avairXppuiv tov Tonuv, ‘ He 
who fills the condition or situa¬ 
tion also a Hebraism naturally 
used in speaking of the forms of 
worship, mostly borrowed from 
the Synagogue. Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud, p. 2001. For this sense 
of rdiros see Ecclus. xii. 12. 

17. Ka\wg. ‘ You do well to 
give thanks; it is meet and right 
so to do.’ (Comp. ‘ Ye call me 
Lord and Master, and ye say 
well,’ vaXwc Xtyert, John xiii. 
13). 


18. He returns to his own 
case. 

evxapuTTui rp Bep may either 
be: (1) ‘1 thank God that I 
speak,’ &c., or (2) ‘ I thank 

God in the Spirit, and I speak,’ 
&c., so as to take Eu-^apurrui in 
the same sense as in verse 17. 
But the first mode is probably 
right, as best agreeing with the 
following sentence, and the 
change of the meaning of the 
word is not greater than occurs 
elsewhere (see note on xi. 23) ; or, 
(3) according to A. tvxapiarui rp 
Seat ttuvtuv vpuiv pdXXov yXiixr<r^, 
‘ 1 thank God, more than you all, 
with a tongue.’ 

For the Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, compare 
the description of his visions and 
revelations in 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2. 

19. aXXa iv ‘but 

whatever I may do in private , in 
an assembly I had rather,’ &c. 

dlXXove KUTrixhoo), ‘ instruct 
thoroughly.’ 

20. He concludes with an ap¬ 
peal to their common sense like 
that in xi. 14, ‘ I speak as to 
wise men ’ (fpovipo iq). 

rale <j>pc<riv. The word only 
occurs here in the N. Test. 
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KaKLa vrjTna^ere, rats Se <f>pecrlv rekeiOL yivecrOe. 21 ev t< 2 
vopcoyeypanraL, on kv erepoyXmcr crots Kal ef^eiXecrtf‘ere/oatt' 
XaXrjira) t<2 Xarn t ovtoi, Kal ovS’ ovtoi s elcraKOvcrovTai pov, 

° CTCpOIS. 

malice be ye r babes, but in r your minds' become r perfect men. 
21 In the law it is written, That ‘ with men of other tongues and 
r with lips of others' will I speak unto this people, and yet for 


TtXttot, 1 full grown.’ For the 
same contrast of childishness and 
manliness, compare ii. 0, ‘ We 
speak wisdom among the full 
grown ’ (tv TtXiioig) : iii. 1, ‘ I 
could not speak to you as spi¬ 
ritual, but as infants’ (vjprioic) : 
xiii. 10, 11, ‘ When that which 
is full grown (to reXtiov ) is come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was au 
infant (rijn-ios), I spake and 
thought as an infant; but when 
I became a man (did/p), I put 
away infantine things (ra tov 
vpKivv').' 

lnjiridfert seems introduced to 
strengthen iratiin. 1 Be, if you 
will, not childlike only, but in¬ 
fantine in wickedness.’ The verb 
occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21. He follows up this appeal 
to their own judgment by an ap,- 
peal to the Old Testament, tv no 
vofito ytypairrat. ‘ It is written 
in the Law.’ Here, as in John 
x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25, ‘ the 
Law ’ is used for the Old Testa¬ 
ment generally, instead of being, 
as usual, confined to the Penta¬ 
teuch. The whole passage is 
from Isaiah xxviii. 9—12 : 

1 Whom shall he teach know¬ 
ledge ? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine ? them 
that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. 
For precept must be upon pre¬ 
cept, precept upon precept; line 


upon line, line upon line ; here a 
little, and there a little : for with 
stammering lips and another 
tongue will he speak to this 
people. To whom he said, This 
is the rest wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest; and 
this is the refreshing : yet they 
would not hear.’ The general 
sense seems to be that, as they 
mocked the prophet for teaching 
them as if he was teaching chil¬ 
dren, he answers that God shall 
teach them indeed with words 
that they could not understand, 
through the invasion of the As¬ 
syrian foreigners. The Apostle 
must have read and quoted the 
passage as describing that God’s 
speaking to the Israelites through 
the lips and language of a foreign 
people would be in judgment, 
and not in mercy, and would 
have no effect. Hardly a word 
in this quotation coincides with 
the LXX. : Sta <j>avXtirpov %ti- 
Xiu>cia yXiorrtrac irtpac, on 
XaXpoovot no Xn tovtio, XiyovTtQ 
ctiirolf, T ovro to avairavpa rw mt- 
rSiVTi cal tovto to aurrpippa, cal 
ovk t/OtXr/oav aKOvttv. 

trtpoyXii/trooie is peculiar to 
this passage in the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is used, however (a.d. 
150), by Aquila in his translation 
of this very passage in Isa. 
xxviii. 11, and of Fs. cxiv. 1 
(‘ strange language ’), and it 
illustrates the meaning of 1 other 
tongues ’ (erepais yXtocrcrnic), in 
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\ey€i Kvpio ?. **<uot£ al y\u> acral ets crr/petov elcnv ov rots 
irLcrrevovcra’ aXXa rois o-tticttois, r) Be npo(f>r)Teia ov roi; 
amcTTOis aXXa rot? iricrTtvovcriv. 13 lav ovv ikOrj" rj 
e/c/cXijcrta oXrj irrl to avro Kal iravres b XaXmcrM'yXmcrcrais, 

* <tvvc\6ji } and so Lachm. Ed. 1. b yXuxraais haX wtrip, 

22 all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord.’ Wherefore 
r the tongues are for a sign not to r the believers' but to r the 
unbelievers', but prophesying not for r the unbelievers' but for 
23 r the believers'. If therefore the whole church be come ox 
iuto one place and all speak with tongues, and there come in 


Acts ii. 4. The word is used 
for ‘ foreign languages ’ in Polyb. 
xxiv. 9, § 5 (Wetstein). 

It must be observed that, al¬ 
though the general sense is thus 
represented by the Apostle’s quo¬ 
tation, yet the words of the last 
clause on which he lays so much 
stress, as proving the fruitlessness 
of foreign tongues, ‘ and not even 
so shall they hear ,’ in the original 
passage relate, not to the foreign 
language, but to the intervening 
words which the Apostle has left 
out, and which seem to refer to 
the obscure language of the pro¬ 
phet’s former teaching. 

The passage may have been sug¬ 
gested to his memory by its men¬ 
tion of children and of childish 
teaching, of which he had himself 
just spoken in verse 20. 

22. Prom this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (‘ tongues,’ 
and 1 they shall not hear ’), he 
draws a conclusion against the 
gift of speaking with tongues. 

‘ If this be so, “ the tongues ” 
are a sign of God’s presence, 
not to those who are converted 
but to those who refuse to 
be converted, that is, a sign 
not of mercy, but of judgment. 
But prophesying is a sign of 
God’s presence, not to those who 
refuse to be converted, but to 


those who are converted, and is 
thus a sign of mercy.’ 

23, 24. He confirms this by the 
actual fact, and presents the two 
opposite pictures of what would 
be the effect on persons who 
had not either of the gifts in 
question, according as the whole 
congregation had one or the 
other. If the congregation spoke 
with tongues, the effect would 
be mere astonishment, and an 
impression that they were all 
Beized with frenzy ; but if they 
prophesied, the effect would be 
conviction that there was really a 
Divine presence among them, 
enabling them to discern the se¬ 
crets of the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar¬ 
gument stronger, he imagines 
the whole society present, and 
every member of it exercising 
his gift. If they all spoke with 
tongues, the confusion would be 
increased, because this would 
imply that there were none to 
interpret. If they all prophe¬ 
sied, this would increase the 
wonder and the effect, because 
the man would feel that, not one 
eye only, but a thousand eyes 
were fixed on his inmost soul. 
Hence the repetition of ‘all’ four 
times over, and the expressions 
‘ the whole Church ’ and ‘ the same 
place. 
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elcreXOaunv Se ISidSrcu rj dmcrToi, ovk epovmv otl paivecrde; 
al eav Be irdvres 7rpo(f>r)Tevoi<TW, elcreXdr) Be tis airicrros rj 
IScaiT-ijq, eXeyyeraL vi to ndvraiv, dvaKplverai into rravnov, 
"° a ra KpvTTTO. Trjs KapSias avrov <f>avepd ylverai, /cal 

* Add Kcd outii). 

those that are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say 

24 that ye are mad ? But if all prophesy, and there come in 
r an unbeliever' or one unlearned, he is convinced r by all, he 

25 is judged r by all, oi the secrets of his heart r become 


iSuirijc, is a ‘ person without 
the gift of toDgues, or of pro¬ 
phecy ‘a layman,’ in the 
sense of one without the know¬ 
ledge of any special branch of 
knowledge. See note on verse 
IC. 

ixtrtoToc, a ‘ heathen,’ as in 
vi. 6, vii. 12—15; not in the 
stronger sense in which he has 
just used the word in verse 22, of 
‘ a heathen who refuses to be con¬ 
verted.’ 

The two words together include 
all who could possibly be affected, 

* Christians without the gilts,’ and 
‘ heathens.’ 

For the impression of madness 
produced on those who saw the 
gift of tongues, compare Acts ii. 
13 : ‘ These men are full of new 
wine.’ 

This would be the passage 
where, if the gift of tongues had 
been given for the purpose of con¬ 
verting foreign nations by speaking 
foreign languages, the Apostle 
would have pointed it out; the 
more so, as both ‘ unbelievers ’ 
and ‘ foreign tongues ’ are alluded 
to in verses 22, 23, and 24. See 
Introduction to this chapter, pp. 
247, 248. 

24. The description which fol¬ 
lows describes the intended effect 
of all Christian preaching. Al¬ 
though both the ‘ unlearned ’ 
and the ‘ unbeliever ’ are men¬ 


tioned, it is evident that the 
latter is chiefly in the Apostle’s 
mind, and hence tijrnrroe is in 
this second clause put before 
IhiWTT]^. 

i\ey\erai vtto rrarrotv. ‘ He 
is rendered conscious of his sins 
by all.’ ‘ One after another of the 
prophets shall take up the strain, 
and each shall disclose to him 
some fault which he knew not 
before.’ For this sense of i\iyy_dj 
see John xvi. 8. 

avaKph’ETai vtto 7 rairwr. ‘He 
is examined and judged by all.’ 

‘ One after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal to 
him his inmost self, and sit as 
judge on his inmost thoughts.’ 
For avuKpivui see its constant use 
in this Epistle, ii. 14, 15, iv. 3, 4, 
ix. 3, x. 25, 27. 

25. r a Kpvirru rtjc Kapcinr avrov 
ipat epa yirtrai . 1 The secrets of 

his heart become manifest.’ Com¬ 
pare the description of ‘ the word 
of God,’ which probably includes 
prophesying or preaching, in 
Heb. iv. 12, 13 : ‘ Piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any crea¬ 
ture that is not manifest in His 
sight.’ 

KCLl OVTl I>C irCffWI' £7TI pU(TU)TTOV 

TTpotTKvyTfdn 1 And as a 
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ovTcoi Treauiu krrl npoaomou irpocrKVV'qaei ri dew, ana y- 
yeWmv on “oftois 6 debs kv vpiv karLv. 

• <J 0 f 2 )S tivTWS. 

manifest, and so falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that “of a truth God is in you'. 


consequence he will fall prostrate 
before God.' Compare the effect 
of Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, 
‘lie lay down all that day and 
nig lit,’ 1 Sam. xix. 24. 

carayyiWwv Sri ovtwq 6 Side 


iv Vfjly iarir. ‘ Carrying away 
the tidings that the God, whom 
he has thus worshipped, is truly 
among you.' 1 Deum vere esse 
in vobis et verum Deum esse qui 
est in vobis.’ (Bengel.) 


Paraphrase of Ciiap. XIV. 1—25. 

Let Love be your great aim ; but admire and cherish at the same 
time the gifts of the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. The 
gift of tongues only informs a man’s self; the gift of prophecy 
informs others. The gift of tongues must be inferior to prophecy, 
unless it is accompanied with the gift of interpretation, or with 
the usual gifts of teaching. As musical instruments are useless, 
unless their notes are distinguishable ; as the different sounds 
of the human voice are useless, unless they are understood by 
those who hear them ; so these gifts are useless, unless they are 
rendered intelligible. He, therefore, who has the gift of speak¬ 
ing with a tongue, should pray that he may have the gift of 
interpretation. This should be the very object of his prayer 
when he prays ivith a tongue; else such a prayer, though 
elevating to his feelings, is useless to his understanding. Both 
in prayer and praise the feelings and the understanding should 
go together. If the Eucharistic thanksgiving be uttered in a 
tongue, he who does not understand the tongue, and who is thus 
in the condition of an ignorant man, cannot give his ratification 
of the thanksgiving in the solemn ‘Amen' of the congregation; 
the thanksgiving may be good, but it is of no use. Thankful 
as I am for my possession of this gift in an extraordinary 
measure, I yet had rather speak five words to instruct others, 
than any number of words in a tongue. My dear brothers, 
consider the matter by your own common sense; be children, be 
infants, if you will, in wickedness ; but in mind be not children, 
but full-grown men. You remember the passage in the Old 
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Testament which speaks of‘other tongues,' and of ‘ the people 
not hearing.' So it is still. The ‘tongues' are a sign, not to 
those who will believe, but to those tvho will not believe ; whereas 
prophecy is a sign to those who will believe. Conceive the 
whole congregation collected, and every member speaking with 
tongues; the impression on a heathen, or on a man without this 
gift, will be that you arc mad. But conceive the same congre¬ 
gation, with every member prophesying, and the effect will be 
that a stranger will feel that by every member of that congrega¬ 
tion he is convinced of sin, and his thoughts judged, and his 
heart laid open ; and he will acknowledge by act and ivord the 
presence of God amongst you. 


The Office of the Understanding in Christian Worship. 

The importance of the general principle established by the 
Apostle in this Section, as declaring the superiority of a religion 
of moral action, to a religion of mere reverence or contempla¬ 
tion, has already been noticed. This principle is here applied 
to Christian worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelop the worship of 
God in mystery and darkness. To a certain extent, 
this is inevitable and desirable. The communion Worship° f 
with the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced 
to the same precise laws as those which regulate our ordinary 
acts. The awful reverence which, in the Old Testament, re¬ 
presented Him as dwelling in darkness unapproachable, and the 
seraphs as veiling their faces before Him, can never be safely 
discarded. The feelings with which the most refined and 
exalted spirits of humanity adore the Maker of all things, 
the Friend of their own individual souls, can never he reduced 
to the level of the common worldly worshippers of every-day 
life. So much will probably be granted by all, and a deep 
truth will be recognised in the ancient ceremonial forms by 
which, in the Jewish and Pagan rituals of ancient times, and 
some Christian rituals of modern times, this feeling was en¬ 
couraged. But the utter lifelessness into which these forms 
have degenerated, when the understanding has been shut out 
from any participation in them, shows that this tendency may 
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be carried to such an excess as to destroy the very feeling 
which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter that the counter-principle is most em¬ 
phatically stated. The precept, ‘ Be not children in under- 
T _ standing ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 

Importance ° J 7 

of the understanding be men, is to be found in substance 

understood- man y p ar ts 0 f the Gospels and Epistles. But in 
Christian this passage it is directly applied to that very province 
worship. 0 f religious worship in which the intellect is often 
supposed to have no part or place. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which the un- 
l The mode derstanding was be restored to its proper position 
of worship in the worship of God; each called forth by the 
to he intel- peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in 
hgible. itself, but at times overlooked or neglected. The 
first is, that the worship shall be conducted in a form in¬ 
telligible to the people. To pray or praise in the spirit, but 
without the concurrence of the understanding; to utter thanks¬ 
givings, to which the congregation cannot give a conscious 
assent; to utter sounds, however edifying to the individual, 
without interpreting them to the congregation; is, in the 
Apostle’s view, essentially inconsistent with the true nature of 
Christian worship. It was thus not without reason that this 
Chapter became the stronghold of those attacks which were 
made in the sixteenth century on the practice of conducting the 
service in a dead language. But neither the prohibition of 
unintelligible sounds, nor of an unintelligible language, is so 
important as the maintenance of the positive principle, that 
worship must carry along with it, so far as possible, the whole 
nature of man. It is possible that the language used may have 
ceased to be habitually spoken, and yet be sufficiently under¬ 
stood ; or, on the other hand, that the words used may belong to 
a living language, and yet that the service shall be such as the 
congregation cannot follow. On the one hand, extempore 
prayers, or dumb show, as in modern sects,—ancient prayers, 
Latin prayers, music, art, an elaborate ritual, amongst older 
Churches,—may each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far 
as they deprive the worshipper of a free access to the actual 
sense and meaning of the acts in which he is engaged. Or, 
on the other hand they may each in their turn promote the 
Apostle’s object, so far as they tend to bring that sense and 
meaning home to the memory, the imagination, the under- 
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standing, the reason, the conscience of the worshipper, educated 
or uneducated, civilized or uncivilized, as the case may he. As 
‘ there are so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of 
them is without signification,’ so also, ‘ there are so many 
kinds of worship in the world, and none of them is without 
signification,’ to Greek or Roman, German or Englishman, 
barbarian or Scythian. To discover the true * voice ’ in which 
to reach the mind and heart of the worshipper, the true ‘ inter¬ 
pretation ’ by which the gift of prayer and praise, always more 
or less difficult to be understood by the people, can be rendered 
intelligible, should be the one great object of every form of 
worship. In proportion as this is not sought, or as darkness 
and mystery are directly encouraged, in that proportion super¬ 
stition and profaneness will creep in, because the ‘ understand¬ 
ing ’ will remain ‘ unfruitful,’ and the different parts of the 
congregation will be ‘ as barbarians to each other.’ 

Secondly, and as a consequence of this, is to be noticed the 
great stress laid by the Apostle on practical in- 2 j nstruc _ 
struction as a part of worship. He had rather speak tion a part 
‘ five words with his understanding that he might ofworshl P- 
teach others,’ than ‘ ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.’ That ‘ the Church may receive edifying,’ and 
that his hearers ‘ may prophesy to edification, to exhorta¬ 
tion and comfort,’ is his chief desire. The object of prophesying 
is specially described as ‘convincing,’ ‘judging,’ and ‘ making 
manifest the secrets of the heart,’ and its effects are produced 
directly on the mind and conscience of the hearer. The de¬ 
scription indeed resembles strongly the results of the teaching 
of Socrates, whose life, as it represents the most stimulating 
power ever brought to bear on the human understanding, so 
also in many respects forcibly illustrates the first spread of the 
Gospel. ‘ To him the precept “ know thyself,” was the holiest 
of all texts.To preach, to exhort, even to confute par¬ 

ticular errors appeared to him useless, so long as the mind lay 
wrapped up in its habitual mist or illusion of wisdom: such 
mist must be dissipated before any new light could enter. . . . 
The newly created consciousness of ignorance was alike unex¬ 
pected, painful, and humiliating—a season of doubt and dis¬ 
comfort, yet combined with an internal working and yearning 
after truth never before experienced.’ 1 

1 Grote, Hist of Greece, VIII. pp. G03, 608. 
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These emphatic declarations arc a sanction, not merely of the 
importance of what is strictly called preaching, and of the 
objects which all preaching should have in view, but of educa¬ 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was supplied 
in the Apostolical age by the special gift of prophesying, must 
now be supplied by all the natural gifts which enable a man to 
be a wise teacher and counsellor of those around him. The 
principle has been recognised in the worship of most Churches, 
from very early times. The ‘ sermon,’ and the * catechism ’ 
(of which the name is derived from the word used by the Apo¬ 
stle in this very Chapter, iva real aWovs KaTrj-^r/cro)'), occupying 
as they do a prominent place in the services of almost all the 
Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by long precedent 
this important element. It is true that these institutions have 
often taken a colour from the ritual in which they have been 
incorporated, rather than given that ritual a colour of their own. 
They themselves have often become forms, instead of making 
the rest of the service less formal; have been concerned with 
abstract propositions, rather than with practical improvement; 
have tended to make the taught dependent on the teacher, in¬ 
stead of ‘ building him up ’ to think and act for himself. In pro¬ 
portion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s comparison of the 
relative value of the gift of tongues and the gift of prophesying 
is no less important than it was at Corinth. A discourse, a 
lesson, a series of catechetical questions and answers, though 
always useful as a witness to the Apostolical principle of edifica¬ 
tion, may be as completely without effect and without response 
in the congregation, as the gift of tongues -which in the by¬ 
standers produced only indifference or astonishment. On the 
other hand, if these parts of the Christian service are conducted 
with the power and the insight which the Apostle describes as 
their true characteristic, the conscience of the hearer responding 
to the voice of the teacher, the Apostle assures us that God 
is there in a ‘ Real Presence ’—these are his very words 
(oirrmr ean )—which may indeed exist in other portions of 
Christian worship, but which is no where else so distinctly 
asserted as in this. 


1 xiv. 10. 
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26 tl ovu Icttlv, aSe\<j>oC; orav avvep^rjcrOe, Zkcmttos* if/aX- 
[xx>v ex eL > e^a, b aiTOKaXvxjjLV e^et, ykwacrav ej^ei, 

epprjveiav ej^a - navra TTpos olKoSoprjv c ywicrBo). 27 eire 
■ykaicray] ns XaX . ei , Kara dvo r] to ttXclcttov rpeis, xal ava 

* Add vfiwv. b y\wa<rav %X €l t an .K<i\vtyiv ex fl - c 7 tvf<r6w. 

26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, 'each 
one ° x hath a psalm, hath a 'teaching, u hath a revelation, 
hath a tongue', hath an interpretation : let all things be done 
2; unto edifying. If any 'one speak in a tongue, let it be by 
two or at the most three, and by course, and let one in- 


The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the other 
of prophets, suggests to the Apo¬ 
stle a general conclusion to the 
whole discussion on the gifts; 
namely, the necessity of preserving 
order. 

rt ovv tarty ; ‘What, then, is 
the practical result of all this ? ’ 
Compare verse 15. ‘ The fact 

is that, whenever you meet for 
worship, each of you has some 
gift which he wishes to exorcise. 
One has a song of praise (xpaXfjtur) 
(see note on 15) ; another has a 
discourse (Siiaxn), (see note on 
6); another has a revelation of 
the unseen world (aroKa\v\piv), 
(see the same); another has a 
tongue ( yXuiaaai ') ; another has 
an interpretation of tongues ’ 

(epptivriav). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first, general rule which he gives 
is, 7rdvra 7rpoc oiKohofiriv yivetrOw. 
‘ Let all these gifts be arranged 
for the building up and perfecting 
of the whole.’ Compare Eph. iv. 
11, 12, 13. 

27. lie exemplifies this, first, 


in the case of the tongues (27, 28); 
next, in the case of the prophets 
(29—36). 

e’irc should have been followed 
by e’irt, in verse 29; but the 
construction of the sentence is 
lost in passing from one thought 
to the other. The direction for 
the speakers with tongues is, 
that they shall not speak in 
groups of more than two, or at 
the most three; and that of 
these, only one shall speak at a 
time. This implies that there 
had been a danger lest the whole 
assembly should be engrossed by 
them, as in verse 23, and also 
lest all should speak at once. 
There was to be one interpreter, 
to prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13—17, of the assem¬ 
bly not understanding what was 
said. If there was no one pre¬ 
sent with the gift of interpre¬ 
tation, then the speaker with 
tongues was to repress his ut¬ 
terance, and content himself 
with inward communion with 
God. iv iidc\Ti<ri<f may, however, 
indicate that he might speak in 
private, though not in public. 
The nominative case to viydrw 
T 
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pepos, Kal eis Sieppypeverar 2e eav Se py y ‘eppyvevrys, 
criyarm ev eKKkycrla, e aural Se XaXeirw /cat rep 0e<p. 
29 irpo(fyf)TaL Se Svo y Tpei s KaXeLTcucrav, Kal oi aXXot Sia- 
Kpiverwarav ‘ 30 iav Se aXXw anoKa\v<j>0T) Ka0ypa/cp, 6 

nponos uiyareo. 31 8 vvaarOe yap xaff a/a Trainee nporf/y- 
reveiv, Iva names pavdavaicnv Kal names napaKakuimai' 
32 Kal nvevpara nporf/yrwp npoej/yrais vnoTacrcreTai ■ 83 ov 

* SuppTjvevrfis. 

23 terpret: but if there be r not an' interpreter, let him keep silence 
in the church, and let him speak to himself and to God. 

29 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the r others 

30judge: if anything be revealed to another r sitting by, let 

31 the first r be silent For‘one by one ye r can all prophesy', 

32 that all may learn and all may be comforted: and the 

33spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets: for 


is (not o Ipppi/vTijc, but) o XaXuiv 
yXiocrat]. Compare for this con¬ 
struction Luke xv. 15, possibly 
Acts vi. 6. 

ava ptpoQ, ‘ in turn.' This may 
either be, that in each group each 
shall speak in turn, or that each 
group shall speak in turn. 

29. He next directs the con¬ 
duct of the prophets. They may 
come, apparently, in any numbers; 
but only two or three are to 
speak, and the rest are to interpret, 
or discern the meaning and value 
of their prophecies. npcxpftrai, 
‘ prophets,’ is the subject of the 
whole sentence, implying that 
those who had the gift of discern¬ 
ment (Siarpttrtc) (see note on xii. 
10) were included under the class 
of prophets. 

30. ‘ If, whilst one of the pro¬ 
phets is speaking, another has a 
revelation to impart, he is to 
stand up and utter it, and the 
first speaker is to sit down, and 
be silent.’ It was of more im¬ 
portance to catch the first burst 
of a prophecy, than to listen to 
the completion of one already 
begun. 


KaOtifiirif, 1 sitting and not 
speaking.’ This implies that 
the prophets stood whilst they 
spoke. 

31—33. He justifies this com¬ 
mand by showing that there was 
time and room for all to exercise 
their gift. 

2t iyaade, 1 you have it in your 
power.’ 

The stresB here, as in verse 
24, is on iravTtc, ‘all.’ ‘You 
can all prophecy, and then every 
member of the assembly in turn 
will receive his own proper in¬ 
struction and exhortation.’ 

32. ‘ And this is not difficult ; 
the spirits of the Beveral pro¬ 
phets are subject to the prophets 
in whom they reside.’ For the 
same personification, bo to speak, 
of the spiritual gifts, see verse 
12, faXwrai wvevfiaTiov ; xii. 10, 
hakplireic nvivpa rise. The ab¬ 
sence of the article implies that 
this control of the prophetic im¬ 
pulses by the wills of the pro¬ 
phets was an essential part of 
the prophetic character; ‘ Pro¬ 
phets’ spirits are subject to pro¬ 
phets.’ This distinguishes these 
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yap icrTLV axaTacrracnas 6 0eos, aXXa elp-qvrj^. a>s iv iracrats 
rat? e/CKX^criais tui> ayiajv, 34 at ywawces* o' Tat? e/ctcXiy 
o-tat? aiyaTKitcrav ov yap b ernTpenerai avrats XaXeiv, aXXa 
c vnoTacrarecrOoJo-av, Kadcos Kal 6 t'b/xosXeyet. 35 eiSe Tt paOeiv 
OiKovcriv, iu o lk(i) robs I&lovs ap&pas iircpwraTaxTav • aloy(pbv 
yap eariv yvvaiKi XaXetf ef eTc/cX^crta. 4 36 ^ a<f>' vpa>v 6 Xoyo? 


1 Add fyiui'. 


1 ^TrtTerpaTrrei. c uTroTatrawflat. d & 4KK\ri<T[<j, Aa\€?p. 


34 God is not the author of confusion but of peace. As in all 
the churches of the saints, let ■'the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but let 

35 them r be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if 
they r desire to learn any thing, let them ask their r own 
husbands at home : for it is a shame for A a woman' to speak 

36 in the church. What! r went the word of God out from you? 


impulses from those of the heathen 
pythonesses and sibyls. 

33. 1 The reason of this sub¬ 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is a God not 
of instability and uncertainty, but 
of peace.’ 

tog tv TraaaiQTatc tKnXrjaiaiQ tHiv 
aytuy, though in the older texts 
joined to the preceding, has, 
since the time of Cajctan, and 
rightly, been joined to the fol¬ 
lowing, the connexion being the 
same as in xi. 16. Lachmann, 
in his second edition, has further 
deviated from the common punc¬ 
tuation, by attaching t£iv ayiuiv 
to ai ywalKtc, which is rendered 
possible, though not necessary, 
by the omission of u/iwr in A. B. 
If so, the sense will be, ‘ As 
in all the assemblies, let the wives 
of the saints keep silence in the 
assemblies.’ 

34, 35. One particular in¬ 
stance of confusion growing out 
of the neglect of order in the con¬ 
trol of the gifts, was the speak¬ 
ing of women in the assemblies. 


This custom, like that of appearing 
unveiled (xi. 3—16), he condemns 
on the ground that he forbade it 
in all the assemblies of Christians. 
The speaking of women was also 
expressly forbidden in the syna¬ 
gogues. (See IVctstein and Light- 
foot, ad loc.) 

‘The law.’ Gen. iii. 16. Com¬ 
pare the same argument in 1 Tim. 
ii. 11—14. 

He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the as¬ 
sembly, by pointing out that their 
husbands were their natural 
guides. 

rove lilovc, ‘ their own hus¬ 
bands.’ See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34, 35) are 
in D. E. F. G. placed at the end 
of the chapter. 

36. He concludes with a ge¬ 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an indi¬ 
cation of the assumption which 
the Corinthians made, of taking 
an independent course, apart 
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ei ns 


tov 6eov e£rj\dev rj els vp. as povovi Karqvrqcrev ; 37 
Sokcl 7rpo<hrfr?is elvai rj TrvevpaTLKOs, iiriyivo><TK€T(i>, a ypdcfxo 
vpuv, otl Kvptov tcTTLV evTokr). ei 06 ti s ayvoei, ayvoeirai. 
3j t5crre, d&e\<f)OL [yxou], ^rjXovre to vpo<f>r)Tevet,v, Kal to 
X akeiv c p.T) /cojXwere [eV] yXcoercrais ‘ ^navra d Se evcrx^pd- 
vais Kal Kara Tai;iv yivecrdo). 


* 8ti tou Kvpiou ti&lp ivroXal. h iyvoetra. 

c 7Acia<ra<s kwA^ctc. d Om. Be. 


37 or came it unto you only ? If any r one think himself to be a 
prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 

38 I write unto you are * a commandment' of the Lord. But 

39 if any r one know not this, A he is not “known". Wherefore, 
x my brethren, r seek zealously' to prophesy, and forbid not to 

40 speak with tongues : but' A let all things be done with seemli¬ 
ness and in order. 

• Or God knows not him. 


from all other Churches, and 
from the claims of St. Paul him¬ 
self ; and therefore he here re¬ 
minds them that they were not 
the first or only Church in the 
world. Compare on i. 2, iv. 8, 
ix. 1. 

v \6yoc to v $tov, ‘ the word of 
Godin especial reference to 
the gifts of speaking and prophesy¬ 
ing. Compare Heb. iv. 12. There 
is perhaps an allusion to Isa. ii. 
3 : ‘ Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.’ 

Karl]VTi}atv, ‘ found its way to 
you.’ See x. 11. 

37. ti ns SokcJ. ‘ If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or especi¬ 
ally endued with spiritual gifts.’ 
irvtvpariKoe seems here, as in 
verse 1, to be almost synonymous 
with \a\wv yXiurrarj. For the 
form, ‘ If any seem,’ compare 
viii. 2 : ‘ If any one seemstoknow 
anything,’ and Gal. ii. 6 : ‘ Those 
who seem to be somewhat ’ (o< 

CoKnvvrtc). 

iirtytvtvtTKirtit : ’Let him pro ve 


his inspiration by recognising, 
that the words which I write, 
are no less than command¬ 
ments of the Lord.’ There are 
many various readings ; iv- 
To\ai , kvTo\{\, — Kvplov, 3tou tov 
K vpiov . tcvptov ivToXt'i is in 
A. B. The analogy of vii. 10 
and the word Kvplov naturally 
imply a precept of Christ, that is, 
either some words now lost to us, 
or else the general authority of 
Christ’s teaching. 

38. ayvotlrat, A. D. F. G., 1 he 
is ignored by God : God is ignorant 
of him.’ ayvottTut, B. C. E., ‘let 
him be ignorant.’ If the former 
reading is preferred, then compare 
viii. 2, 3, xiii. 12 ; if the latter, 
it is a contemptuous expression 
of indifference as to the opinion 
of such a one, however great his 
pretensions. 

39, 40. This iB the summary of 
the whole. Verse 39 sums up 
xiv. 1—25, verse 40 sums up xiv. 
26—38. 

For faXovre, see on xii. 31. 
For tit7\Tifi6vtit(, see on xiii. 5. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XIV. 26—40. 

Your general state is this: At your assemblies every one comes 
with some gift tvhich he wishes to exercise. The rule for your 
guidance must be the building up of the whole society. The 
speakers with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once ; two, or at most three, are to come, and of 
these each is to speak singly, and none without an interpreter. 
If prophets come in large numbers, two or three only are to 
speak, and the rest are to be judges of what they say. Each 
prophet is to have his opportunity of speaking, that every 
member of the congregation may receive his proper instruction 
and consolation. It is essential to the office of a prophet to 
have the spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. For the same reason the women are 
not to break through their natural subjection by speaking in 
the assemblies. They are not even to ask questions, except from 
their husbands, who are their natural guides. 

To these directions you ought not to oppose yourselves on 
any plea of fancied pre-eminence or exclusiveness. If any 
one prides himself on his spiritual or prophetical gift, let him 
prove it by recognising in these words of mine a Divine com¬ 
mand; if he cannot recognise it, he is not recognised by God. 
The conclusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging the gift of tongues ; and the great rule is to do 
everything with order and decency. 


Apostolical Worship. 

It may be important to sum up all that this Epistle, com¬ 
bined with other notices, has presented to us on the j Abg0DC0 
subject of Christian worship. (I.) The Christian 0 fany 
assemblies of the first period of the apostolical age, 
unlike those of later times, appear not to have been 
necessarily controlled by any fixed order of presiding ministers. 
We hear, indeed, of ‘presbyters,’ or ‘ elders ’ in the Churches 
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of Asia Minor 1 , and of Jerusalem. 1 And in the Church of 
Thessalonica, mention is made of ‘ rulers ’ (TrpourrayJvovs 
iifiiov) 3 ; and, in the Churches of Galatia, of ‘teachers’ (rcS 
Karrryo vvti).* But no allusion is to be found to the connexion 
of these ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with the 
worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any such 
is an almost decisive proof that no such connexion was then 
deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth been 
what it was at the time when Clement addressed his Epistle to 
it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been in the 
Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable that some reference 
should have been made by the Apostle to the presiding go¬ 
vernment which was to control the ebullitions of sectarian or 
fanatical enthusiasm; that he should have spoken of the 
presbyters, whose functions were infringed upon by the pro¬ 
phets and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. Nothing of the 
kind is found. The gifts are to be regulated by mutual accom¬ 
modation, by general considerations of order and usefulness ; 
and the only rights, against the violation of which any safe¬ 
guards are imposed, are those of the congregation, lest ‘ he 
that fills the place of the unlearned ’ (i. e. as we have already 
seen, ‘ he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues ’) 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen the 
thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not, indeed, sup¬ 
posed to be equally distributed, but every one is pronounced 
capable of having some gift, and it is implied as a possibility 
that ‘ all ’ may have the gift of prophesying or of speaking with 
tongues. 

IL The (II.) Through the gifts thus distributed, the 
worship worship was carried on. Four points are specially 

earned on . r , 1 r J 

through mentioned ; 

the gifts. ( 1 ) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it 
1. Prayer, is spoken of in connexion with the tongues, must 
have been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one in 
which women were accustomed to join, as well as men. 5 

(2) What has been said of prayer may be said also of 
‘ Praise’ or ‘ Song,' y/ra\fi6s. e We may infer from 
D6 ‘ Eph. v. 19, where it is coupled with ‘ hymns and 

4 Gal. vi. 6. 

5 xiv. 13, 14, 15; xi. 5. 
c xiv. 15, 26. 


1 Acta xiv. 23. 

1 Ibid. xi. 30; xv. 6, 22, 23. 
3 1 Thesa. v. 12. 
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odea ’ (vfjLvois xal igSais), that it must have been of the nature 
of metre or rhythm, aud is thus the first recognition of Chris¬ 
tian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest exemplification of 
it in the New Testament. 

(3) Closely connected with this is Thanksgiving. The ‘ song 
of the understanding ’ is especially needed in the 
giving o f thanks . 1 In this passage we have the 
earliest intimation of a liturgical form. Although 

the context even here implies that it must have been a free 
effusion, yet it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth; such as 
was from a very early period incorporated in the great Eu¬ 
charistic hymn used, with a few modifications, through all the 
liturgical forms of the later Christian Church. And from this 
passage we learn that the * Amen,’ or ratification of the whole 
congregation, afterwards regarded with peculiar solemnity in 
this part of the service, was deemed essential to the due utter¬ 
ance of the thanksgiving. 

(4) ‘ Prophesying,’ or ‘ teaching,’ is regarded (not by the 
Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the most 4 . p r 0 pho- 
important objects of their assemblies. The impulse s 7 in g- 

to exercise this gift appears to have been so strong as to render 
it difficult to be kept under control . 2 Women, it would seem 
from the Apostle’s allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohi¬ 
bition of it in xiv. 34, 35, had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of the 
subordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

(III.) The Apostolical mode of administering the Eu¬ 
charist has already been delineated at the close of jri. The 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main Eucharist, 
features. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening ; the bread and wine were brought by 
the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; of this 
meal each one partook himself; the bread, in one loaf or many, 
was placed on the table ; each loaf or cake was then broken into 
parts; the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the congregation, 
to which the rest responded with the solemn word, ‘ Amen.” 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in the 


xiv. 1G, 


2 xiv. 32. 
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worship of Apostolic times, with the addition, perhaps, of the fact 
mentioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, that 
the first day of the week was specially devoted to their meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects of this 
Effects of worship and of any which now exists, is the first 
of'tho 1111 * “ n P res6 * on "'^ch this summary leaves on the mind. 
e:lr l y But this impression is relieved by various important 
Church. considerations. First, when we consider the state of 
the Apostolic Church as described in the Acts and in this 
Epistle, it is evident that in outward circumstances it never 
I. No could be a pattern for future times. The fervour of 
forms of the individuals who constituted the communities, the 
obliga- smallness of the communities themselves, the variety 
ti°n. and power of the gifts, the expectation of the near ap¬ 
proach of the end of the world, must have prevented the per¬ 
petuation of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as 
almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle 
presumes it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and not of the letter, 
then this very peculiarity is one of the most characteristic pri¬ 
vileges. No existing form of worship can lay claim to universal 
and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to Apostolic times. 
The impossibility of perpetuating the primitive forms is the 
best guarantee for future freedom and progress. Few as are 
the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, yet the incon¬ 
venience which they present, when transplanted into other 
than Oriental regions, shows the importance of the omission of 
such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, and in the 
II Prind s pirit in which the Apostle handles them, principles 
pies laid important for the guidance of Christian worship in 
down. a ll times. Some of these have been already indi¬ 

cated. In this last concluding Section, the whole of this ad¬ 
vice is summed up in two simple rules :— 

‘ Let all things be done unto edifying,’ and ‘ let all things 
be done decently and in order.’ 

‘ Let all things he done unto edifying .' 1 

‘ Edifying ’ {olKohoyg) has, as already noticed in xiv. 3, the 
l ‘Let all P ecu li ar sense both of building up from first princi- 
thinga be pies to their practical application, and of fitting each 
donennio mem ber of the society into the proper place which 
the growth and rise of the whole b uildin g require. 

1 xiv. 6, 12, 17. 
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It is ‘ development,’ not only in the sense of unfolding new 
truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained in the exr 
isting institution or body. Hence the stress laid on the excel¬ 
lence of ‘ prophesying,’ as the special gift by which men were 
led to know themselves (as in xiv. 24, 25, ‘ the secrets of then- 
hearts being made manifest’), and by which (as through the 
prophets of the older dispensations) higher and more spiritual 
views of life were gradually revealed. Hence the repeated in¬ 
junctions that all the gifts should have their proper honour; 1 
that those gifts should be most honoured by which not a few, 
but all, should benefit; 2 that all who had the gift of prophecy 
should have the opportunity of exercising that gift; 3 that all 
might have an equal chance of instruction and comfort for 
their own special cases. 


* Let all things he done decently and in order.' 4 

‘ Decently ’ (eyo-^/xoVtaj); that is, so as not to interrupt 
the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ‘ In 2 , De 

order ’ (Kara t agiv); that is, not by hazard or im- cently ami 
pulse, but by design and arrangement. The idea m order ' 
is not so much of any beauty or succession of parts in the wor¬ 
ship, as of that calm and simple majesty which in the ancient 
world, whether Pagan or Jewish, seems to have characterised 
all solemn assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the 


frantic or enthusiastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit or 
extravagant communities. The Roman Senate, the Athenian 
Areopagus, were examples of the former, as the wild Baccha¬ 
nalian or Phrygian orgies were of the latter. Hence the 
Apostle has condemned the discontinuance of the veil, 5 the 
speaking of women, 6 the indiscriminate banqueting, 7 the 
interruption of the prophets by each other. 8 ‘ The spirits of 
prophets are subject to prophets,’ is a principle of universal 
application, and condemns every impulse of religious zeal or 
feeling which is not strictly under the control of those who 
display it. A world of fanaticism is exploded by this simple 
axiom ; and to those who have witnessed the religious frenzy 
which attaches itself to the various forms of Eastern worship, 
this advice of the Apostle, him self of Eastern origin, will appear 
the more remarkable. The wild gambols yearly celebrated at 


1 xii. 20—30. 

2 xiv. 1—23. 

3 xiv. 29—31. 

1 xiv. 40. 


5 ix. 1—16. 

6 xiv. 34. 

7 xi. 16—34. 

0 xiv. 30—32. 
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Easter by the adherents of the Greek Church round the chapel 
of the Holy Sepulclue at Jerusalem, show what Eastern 
Christianity may become; 1 they are living proofs of the need 
and the wisdom of the Apostolical precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have actually 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christianity, to 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worship by one or 
other of these two rules, would be an instructive task. But it 
is sufficient here to notice that on these two points the Apostle 
throws the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and these 
only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


1 ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ Ed. iv. 405—471. 
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Chap. XV. 1—58. 

There does not appear to be any connexion between this and 
the preceding Chapters. Both the importance and the peculiar 
nature of the subject here discussed, would naturally occasion 
Its reservation for the last place of the Epistle. The d _ 
other questions had touched only the outskirts of the n i er » of 
Christian faith ; this seemed to reach its very found- lhl ' Rc ‘ sur - 
ation. It is evident from the expression in the 
12 th verse (‘ How say some among you?’), that the Apostle 
is combating some teachers in the Corinthian Church, who 
denied as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ, but the 
Resurrection of the dead generally. 

Of this tendency in the Jewish section of the Church, occa¬ 
sioned apparently by the Oriental, or, as it was after- DO t Ori- 
wards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter, we have CDta J or 
a specimen in the teaching of Hymenreus and Phi- ewls ’ 
letus, who said that ‘ the Resurrection was already past; 1 
evidently meaning thereby, that there was no resurrection, 
except in the moral conversion of man. But of any opposi¬ 
tion to this tendency there is no trace in the Apostle’s argu¬ 
ment ; and the particular aspect of Judaism exhibited by Hy- 
menajus and Philetus belongs to a later period. It seems, 
therefore, more natural to identify the Corinthian teachers 
with the Epicurean deniers of the Resurrection, such ^ llt E p ;_ 
as the Sadducees in Judina 2 , and in the very Church cureanand 
of Achaia to which this Epistle 3 was addressed, the Greek ' 
Athenian cavillers, who ‘ mocked when they heard of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead.’ 4 With this agree not only the general 
circumstances of time and place, but also the particular allusions 
to them ; not as corrupting, but as contradicting, the received 
teaching of the Apostle ; as resting their objections to it, not on 
any refined notion of matter, but on its philosophical difficul¬ 
ties ; 5 combining pretensions to knowledge with laxity of morals. 6 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which pre¬ 
vailed in the Corinthian Church, that these impugners of the 
Resurrection remained within the Christian society ; Not ex- 
and that their position was not deemed, either by 
themselves or the Apostle, as necessarily incom- church. 

1 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 4 Acts xvii. 18, 32. 

3 Matt. xxii. 23. 5 xv. 35. 

3 See notes on i. 1. <* xv. 33, 34. 
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patible with the outward profession of Christianity. Still, to 
the Apostle’s mind, the Resurrection of the dead was a matter of 
no secondary importance. If we may take the account in the 
Th Acts as a just illustration of the language of his 

stlc'n Epistles, we find him declaring that it was the chief 
of the Re- truth which he preached, and for which he suffered 
uurrec ion. an( j xipistles themselves, although nowhere so 

fully set forth as in this Chapter, it is always assumed as the 
great end of the believer’s hope. 1 2 It is the one doctrine which 
Saul the Pharisee transfers to Paul the Apostle. In the Acts 
he represents himself to be the Pharisaic victim of a Sadducee 
persecution. It is the link between his past and present life. 
It is the same promise to which, before his conversion, with the 
rest of the twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, 
he had hoped to come. 3 

The same, but yet how different! He now no longer dwelt 
on the elaborate exhibition of the future life, as decked out 
with all the figures of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was now a 
nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which threw into 
the shade all meaner imaginations concerning it, all lower ar¬ 
guments in behalf of its existence. That object was Christ. 
He was a believer writing to believers; and therefore the one 
fact which he adduces to convince and to warn his readers, is 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. And this may account 
for his toleration of those whom he is here opposing. Though 
differing from him in the hope of their own resurrection, he 
felt that, in their belief in Christ and Christ’s Resurrection, 
they were united with him. In this great agreement he over¬ 
looked even their great difference—their co mm on love and 
faith in Christ brought him nearer to them, though doubting 
the Resurrection of the dead, than to the Jewish Pharisees, who, 
though believing it, had no sympathy with his love of Christ. 

1 Acts xxiii. 6, xxiv. 15, 25, xxvi. 8. 

2 See Rom. yi. 8, viii. 11 j 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 14. s Acts xxvi. 7. 
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XV. 'rvapitp Se iifiLV, aS ektfoot, to evayyeXiOP o evpyyeXt- 
crdprjp vpip, o Kal TTapeXdfiere, ip iS kcll ecrn]KaTe, 2 8i ov teal 
aditpaOe, tipi Xoyw cvrjyye\icrdpr]P vpup, el Kareyere, e/cros 


1 r Now, brethren, I r would have you know' the Gospel which 
I preached unto you, which also ye r received, and wherein ye 

2 stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
with what r word I preached the r Gospel unto you, unless 


XV. 1. rVwpifw. In all the pas- 
_ . !/■ sages where this is used 
r vwpi(a. in the earlier Epistles 
(1 Cor. xii. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 1; 
Gal. i. 11), it has the signification 
of ‘ remind,’ * call to your at¬ 
tention.’ In the later Epistles 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 2 Pet. i. 
16), and in all the passages 
where it occurs in the passive 
voice (including Romans xvi. 
26), it has the signification of 
‘ discover.’ 

‘ The Gospel ’ (to evayyiXtov) 
„ is not necessarily limited 
pel ,e ° S *’° the historical facts 
of the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, as stated 
in the ensuing verses. In Gal. i. 
11, and probably in Romans i. 
16, x. 16, xi. 28, it is used for the 
announcement of the universality 
of the Gospel, in which sense he 
speaks of it occasionally as ‘ my 
Gospel’ (to evayyeXiov par). Rom. 
ii. 16, xvi. 25. Still the histori¬ 
cal meaning of the word is al¬ 
ways implied, and is here predo¬ 
minant. 

2. The repetition of ixu is 
partly to make a stronger asser¬ 
tion—‘ which in fact you re¬ 
ceived’ (see Thucyd. vi. 64), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax : ‘ It is not 
only the glad tidings which you 
received from me (ira /icXaftere, as 


in verse 3, corresponding to 
jrapeSo/Ka), as an historical fact; 
but it is also that on which you 
take your immovable stand (see 
Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. i. 24) ; and 
not only so, but also the means 
by which you are to be saved at 
the last. For this sense of <rw- 
£eo-0E compare Acts ii. 47 ; 1 Cor. 
i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

In English it would be ex¬ 
pressed by the repetition of the 
antecedent: ‘ that Gospel which 
you received, that Gospel on 
which you stand, that Gospel 
through w'hich you are saved.’ 

TU'i Xoytp evTjyyeXarapTjr vpiv, 
ft eariytre. In these words there 
is a mixture of two constructions. 
The first part, rivi . . . evpyyeXi- 
trafirjr, is intended to modify the 
harshness of the expression yi'm- 
pi£ ui to evayytXwv : ‘1 remind 

you of the Gospel, i. e. of the 
way in which I preached it.’ 
The phrase riv t Aciyw is the same 
kind of redundancy as in the 
expressions Xbyoc oofiac, Xoyog 
yyutaeiog (xii. 8), ii Xiyog tov otov- 
pov (i. 18), and merely calls 
attention to the manner , as dis¬ 
tinct from the subject, of his 
preaching, i. e. to the fact that 
he had first of all preached to 
them the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ. 

ft rartj(Erf depends partly on 
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el prj eliefj eirurTevaare. 3 trape8(i)Ka yap vplv tv irpaiTots o 
Kal rrapekafiov, on yptcrTos aireOavev xmep tojv apapnaiv 

3 ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 


njr)yyf\i(jufirii'j * this was the way 
I preached to you, if you remem¬ 
ber it,’ partly on ow^todt, 1 you 
are saved if you hold it fast,’ 
affording another instance of 
the Apostle’s manner of throw¬ 
ing back an important word 
out of its natural place to the 
end of the sentence. See on viii. 

n. 

cicroc el pi? e 1 iqj trt&revtjare, 
‘ and you do hold it fast, if your 
conversion is to have its proper 
fruits.’ 

emarevaaTe, * received the faith 
at your conversion.’ Comp. Rom. 
xiii. 11. 

ektoq el pi) is a pleonasm, as 
in xiv. 5. For this sense of they, 
see Rom. xiii. 4, and especially 
Gal. iii. 4, iv. 11. 

3. ‘ You remember how I 

preached the Gospel, for it was 
thus; in the first place to de¬ 
clare !,’ &c.: yap connects iv rrpii- 
to is with rtVi koyia, but also per¬ 
haps expresses the connexion of 
the whole sentence, ‘ You re¬ 
member all this, for this was my 
course.’ For the sense of irapt- 
Sutea and irapekaflov, compare 
their similar use in xi. 23. 

‘ That Christ died for our 


' Died for 
our uius,' 


sins.’ He begins the 
account of his ‘ Gos¬ 
pel ’ not with the birth 


or infancy of Christ, but with 


His death. This may result 


merely from the fact that the 
Resurrection is the point to which 


he calls attention, and that there¬ 


fore he does not go further back 


in the history than the event out 
of which, so to say, the Resur¬ 


rection originated. But the lan¬ 
guage rather leads us to infer that 
the statement of the death occurs 
first, because it was actually the 
first point in the Apostle’s mode 
of teaching, thus confirming his 
declaration in i. 18, 23, ii. 2, 
that the Crucifixion was the great 
subject of his first preaching 
at Corinth. And this also agrees 
with the general strain of the 
Epistles, in which the Death and 
Resurrection are the main points 
insisted upon, as in Rom. iv. 25 ; 
Eph. i. 7—23; Col. i. 14—23 ; 1 
Tim. iii. 16. 

‘ For our sins,’ i. e. not merely 
‘ in our behalf,’ which would 
have been inrep t/puv, as in 
Rom. v. 8; nor ‘in our place,’ 
which would have been dvr! 
hpu»', but ‘ as an offering in con¬ 
sequence of our sins,’ ‘ to deliver 
us from our sins.’ For the ge¬ 
neral sense of virep in this con¬ 
nexion, see on 2 Cor. v. 15. 
(Compare for the meaning eta. ra 
Tapavru)fiaTa,in Rom. iv. 25, and 
t repl rutv apapnwv l/pujr, in Gal. 
i. 4, and 1 Pet. iii. 18; also Heb. 
x. 6, 8, 18, 26, xiii. 11.) 

‘ According to the Scriptures.’ 
That great stress was 
laid on the conformity ZZ'frrip- 
of our Lord s death to tule> < 
the ancient Scriptures, 
appears from the frequent refer¬ 
ences to them, especially in the 
writings of St. Luke. Thus 
xxiv. 25—27: ‘ O fools, and 

slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken . . . and 
beginning at Moses and all the 
prophet), He expounded unto 
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rjjjiaip Kara r as ypatfids, 4 Kal otl irdfjir), Kal otl lypyep- 
tcu rfj ppepa rrj Tpirp" Kara to. s ypa(f>d<s, 5 Kal otl dxjiOr/ 

* rji rplrri Tjfi^pa. 


4 sins according to the scriptures, and that He was buried, 
and that He r has been raised' the third day according to 

5 the scriptures, and that He was seen r by Kephas, then r by the 


them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself.’ Also 
xxiv. 44—46 : ‘ All things must 
be fulfilled, which were written 
in the law of Moses and in the 
prophets and in the Psalms con¬ 
cerning me. Then opened he 
their understanding that they 
might understand the Scri]j- 
tures and xxii. 37: ‘ This 

that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me: for the 
things concerning me have an 
end.’ Acts viii. 35: ‘ Then 

Philip began at the same Scrip¬ 
ture.' It is evident from the 
general tenor of these passages, 
that the 1 Scriptures ’ alluded to 
are chiefly the prophets; and 
from the two last-quoted that the 
prophecy chiefly meant is Isa. liii. 
5—10. Compare the quotation 
in 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

In the next clause the second 
introduction of the words, ‘ ac¬ 
cording to the Scriptures,’ refers 
equally to the Burial and the 
Resurrection, and perhaps ex¬ 
plains the connexion of the Burial 
(not as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Resur¬ 
rection. The passages referred 
to are such as Ps. ii. 7 ; Isa. Iv. 
3 (in Acts xiii. 33—35) ; and 
(in allusion to the third day) 
Ilosea vi. 2; but specially Ps. 
xvi. 10 : ‘ Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption,’ as in Acts ii. 
25—31, xiii. 35—37, where the 


same contrast is drawn between 
the grave and the deliverance 
from it. The mention of the 
Burial in this very brief summary 
of facts agrees with the emphatic 
account of it in every one of the 
four Gospels, there, as here, in 
connexion with the Resurrection. 
So 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19. 

The force of the perfect eyi;- 
yeprai seems to be ‘ has been 
raised and is alive.’ See on 
verse 12. 

4. The details of the Resur¬ 
rection which follow, are proba¬ 
bly introduced, not as actually 
forming parts of that which the 
Apostle taught ‘first of all’ (iv 
TTfiihroig), but in confirmation of 
it, for the special object which 
he now had in view; and ac¬ 
cordingly in the next sentence 
the construction is no longer de¬ 
pendent on Trapihunca or 7ra pi- 
\afiov. 

5. &f8r) is the word used for 
these appearances m Appearances 
St. Paul (here and in after the 
verses6,7, and 8, and 1 Resurrec- 
Tim. hi. 16), in St. tlon: 

Luke (xxiv. 34, Unfidri Sipwi), 
and in the Acts (ii. 3, ix. 17, xiii. 
31, xxvi. 16), and is the phrase 
usually employed elsewhere for 
supernatural appearances as of 
angels (Luke i. 11, xxii. 43), of 
Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 
3 ; Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 31), 
or of God (Acts vii. 2, 26, 30, 
35). In the other Gospels (Mark 
xvi. 9, 12. 14; John xxi. 1, 14) 
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Krj<f>d, elra rots ScuSeKa. G hr (.no. axf>6rj inavai nevraKocriois 
aSeX<^oi? i<f>dna£, Siv ol n\eCoves‘ fJ.evovcriv ecus apn.TU'es 

• irbctovs. 


6 twelve. After that He was seen r by above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 


the appearances after the Resur¬ 
rection are expressed by iipayri, 
itpavtpbttTtv, and tQavepwOri. 

The appearance to Peter is 
to Peter • now h ere directly men- 
’ tioned in the Gospels, 
but is implied in the exclama¬ 
tion of the Apostles on the return 
of the disciples from Emmaus, 
‘ the Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon ’ (Luke 
xxiv. 34). The prominence thus 
given to Peter, agrees with that 
assigned to him generally in the 
Gospel narrative. For the name 
‘ Kephas,’ see note on ix. 5. 

The appearance to ‘ the Twelve ’ 
naturally coincides with 
Twelve- f^e appe 31 ^ 1106 to the 
ten Apostles, on the 
evening of the day of the Resur¬ 
rection, recorded in Luke xxiv. 
36; John xx. 19. ol SuSexa is 
merely the expression to de¬ 
signate the college of Apostles, 
like ‘ duumviri,’ or ‘ decemviri,’ 
in Latin. Judas certainly was 
absent, if not Thomas. 

6. Thus far the appearances 
would seem to be given in order 
of time, and so probably through¬ 
out, as indicated in the expression, 
‘ last of all ’ (loxarov), in verse 8, 
although the classical precision of 
irpuiTnv, Sivripov, ch-a, k. t. A. is lost 
in the mere alternation of tVtira 
and lira. 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which 
can be identified with 
this to the 500, is that 
to the disciples in Gali¬ 
lee, Matt, xxviii. 16, 17, 18, 


to the 
five hun¬ 
dred ; 


where from the expression 1 but 
some doubted,’ it has been some¬ 
times argued that there must 
have been others present be¬ 
sides the eleven Apostles, who 
alone are expressly mentioned. 
The number of those believers to 
whom our Lord is here said to 
have appeared far exceeds the sum 
total of believers (120) mentioned 
in Acts i. 15, as assembled in Je¬ 
rusalem after the Ascension. If 
it were the meeting in Galilee, the 
larger number might perhaps be 
accounted for by the effect of our 
Lord’s teaching as still preserved 
in the scene of His original mi¬ 
nistrations. If, as is perhaps im¬ 
plied by the order in which it 
occurs, it were some meeting at 
Jerusalem not mentioned in the 
Gospels, then we must suppose 
that the numbers were swelled 
by Galilean or other disciples, 
not yet dispersed after the con¬ 
course of the Passover. 

For Liravtii irt vTuKOfjioic, instead 
of tiravto f/, compare 7rpadrjvat 
iitavh) ii)vaplu)v rpiaKorjltov, Mark 
xiv. 5, and Ex. xxx. 14, xxxix. 
3. (LXX.) enro ihcoaatrovt xai 
iiravui. Chrysostom says that 
some in his time took tirdi-w to 
be, ‘ in the Bky,’ or ‘ on a hill.’ 

i<f>air a£ may be, either ‘ once,’ 
i. e. ‘ on one occasion, but on one 
occasion only ;’ or ‘ at once,’ i. e. 

‘ to the whole number, not at 
different times, but at the same 
time.’ The first will agree best 
with the usual meaning of the 
word, the second with the con¬ 
text. 
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Se a eKOijj.'rjdrjcrar. 7 eireiTa. <±xf>8r] ’IaKotfito, elrarols arrocrro- 


1 Add Kal. 


7 but some are fallen asleep. After that, He was seen r by James, 


oi nXtiovis, ‘ the majority.’ 

fiivovm , ‘ continue alive.’ For 
a similar use of the word pivui, 
comp. John xxi. 22, 23. The sur¬ 
vivors are mentioned as so many 
living witnesses of the event 
which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. By 
speaking of those who had died 
in the interval, he may perhaps 
imply that, if there were no Re¬ 
surrection (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
there would then be, as it were, 
a special injustice done to those, 
few as they might be, who had 
been tantalised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision of 
their risen Lord, without the hope 
of sharing in it themselves. To 
them would apply almost literally 
the words, ‘ Then they also 
which have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished ’ (verse 18). 
For tKntfit'idtiaav, compare vii. 
39, xi. 30. 

7. The appearance to James 
is elsewhere only men- 
to James; tioned in the 1 Gospel 
of the Hebrews' : ‘ But 
the Lord, when he had given the 
linen garment to the servant of 
the high priest [this apparently 
alludes in some manner to the 
story in Mark xiv. 51], went to 
James and appeared to him. For 
James had sworn that he would 
not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of 
the Lord, until he should see Him 
risen ( resurgenteni ) from the dead. 
“ Bring,” said the Lord, “ a table 
and bread;” ho brought a table 
and bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James 


the Just, and said to him, “ My 
brother, eat thy bread because 
the Son of man is risen from the 
dead ” ’ (Hieron. Catal. Scriptor. 
in Jacob.). 

The vow of James in this pas¬ 
sage is founded apparently on our 
Lord’s speech in Matt. xxvi. 29. 
(‘ I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ') ; and agrees 
with the ascetic traits ascribed 
to James (Eus. H. FI. ii. 23). The 
whole story coincides with the 
assertion (John vii. 5) that 1 His 
brethren believed not in Him.’ 
On the other hand, it would be 
difficult to reconcile the immedi¬ 
ateness of the appearance, as im¬ 
plied in this narrative, with the 
order in which it is here related, 
not amongst the first, but amongst 
the last of the appearances; an 
arrangement which agrees better 
with the tradition in Eusebius, 
that the appearance to James 
was a year after the resurrection. 
The same argument also tells 
against a recent, and not impro¬ 
bable, conjecture, that if Cleopas, 
in Luke xxiv. 18, is Alphseus, his 
companion may have been his son 
James; and that thus the appear¬ 
ance at Emmaus may have been 
the one here spoken of. 

The only special appearances 
here recorded are those to the 
two chief Jewish Apostles, Peter 
and James, who are also singled 
out from the rest in Gal. i. 18, 19, 
ii. 9, 11, 12, and, by implication, in 
1 Cor. ix. 5, and in this case, each 
is introduced as ushering in an 
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Xot? nacnv. ^ecryarov 8e irdvrav aicrnepd ra e/erpm/tan 
co(f>07) Ka.fj.oi. °eyaj yap dpi 6 eXa^toro? raiv a-troaroXcjv, os 
ovk dpi i/caros KaXdcrdai aTTocrroXos. Store eSuufa ttju eV- 

8 then r by all the apostles. r But last of all—‘as by one born 

9 out of due time,—He was seen r by me also'. For I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not r fit to be called an 


appearance to the Apostles col¬ 
lectively. 

The appearance to ‘ all the 
Apostles ’ may be iden- 
to all tified with that in John 
the Apo- xx. 26 ; in Matt, xxviii. 
sties ; 16 ; or in Acts i. 4 ; the 

last is most probable. 

The word natriv is added : 

(1) To indicate an appearance 
to the Apostles, not singly but col¬ 
lectively, like hpairaZ in verse 6; 
or (2) To mark the contrast of 
the appearance to James. ‘ First 
to James, then not only to James, 
but to all,’ in which case it would 
be an argument in favour of 
the identity of James of Jeru¬ 
salem with James the son of 
Alphseus. 

The first is most in accordance 
with the position of the words, 
which, in case the second inter¬ 
pretation were right, would in 
classical Greek be role vdoiv or 
roic aXXoie (iTTOrrroXoic. But the 
order of the sentence, especially 
as regards the last word, is so 
frequently disturbed in this Epi¬ 
stle (see note on viii. 11), that on 
the whole the latter interpretation 
may be preferred as best agreeing 
with the sense. The variation of 
phrases in St. Paul is so frequent 
that no stress can be laid on the 
distinction between rote buSexa 
in ver. 5, and ro<c diroar dXo<c here. 

rip eerpiipart is probably ‘ the 
untimely offspring,’ as in Job iii. 
6, 16; Eccles. vi. 2. (LXX.); 
the Apostle calling himself so, 


partly in allusion to the abrupt¬ 
ness of his conversion, partly to 
his inferiority to the other Apo¬ 
stles as explained in the next 
verse, * the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to be called an 
apostle.’ The corresponding word 
abortivus , in Latin, was meta¬ 
phorically applied, as here, to 
such senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. c. 35, 2). 
The word itself is of Macedonian 
Greek, and corresponds to the 
Attic afi&Kwfia. The article is 
prefixed, as referring to the ge¬ 
neral faot of abortions. Theo- 
phylact says that some in his 
time took it to be ‘ the last child ’ 
(vorepov yci’i’jjfia) ; a meaning 
which would suit the contrast 
equally, but can hardly be ac¬ 
cepted without more authority. 

i Zipdri Kafiot. The word here 
applied to the appear¬ 
ance of our Lord to St. and to 
Paul, is the same as that St. Paul 
used in the indirect al- himself, 
lusions to it in the Acts 
(ix. 17, xxvi. 16), and agrees with 
St. Paul’s own expression in ix. 1: 
‘Have I not seen (ovk iuipiiKa ;) 
the Lord Jesus ? ’ In both these 
passages he must refer chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to the vision on 
the road to Damascus (Acts ix. 1). 
Here, as in many other instances, 
the account in the Acts under¬ 
states what the Apostle says of 
himself. Nothing is there given, 
except the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it is 
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Kkrjcr'uxv tov 6tov‘ l!i y^dpLTt Se ffeou el/A 6 el/xi, koI i ) 
10 apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God: but by the 


that the Apostle conceives the 
whole scene as making up the 
impression here described, or 
whether he speaks of some distinct 
appearance not expressed in the 
narrative in the Acts, it is evident 
that both here and in ix. 1, he con¬ 
siders himself to be a witness of 
the Resurrection, as truly as the 
other Apostles. That the manner 
of the appearance, however, was 
different, is implied both by the 
words in this passage, 1 to one 
born out of due time,’ and also 
by the only other direct allusion 
which his Epistles contain to the 
fact, in Gal. i. 16 , ‘ God was 
pleased to reveal His Son in me ’ 
(airm;a\v\pai tv ifioi), which im¬ 
plies an inward, rather than an 
outward revelation. 

9. The greatness of the vision 
awakens in him the thought of 
his own unworthiness, and there¬ 
fore, instead of proceeding at once 
to the result of his mission, he 
dwells for a moment on the hu¬ 
miliating circumstances which 
distinguished it from the call of 
the other Apostles. 1 I say “ to 
one born out of due time,” and 
“last of all,”ybr/(£yw yap), what¬ 
ever may be the case with them, 
am the least of the Apostles.’ 
The ground of this keen self- 
reproach was the fact, naturally 
recalled to him by the circum¬ 
stances of his conversion, that 
he had ‘ persecuted the Church 
of God.’ The expression ‘ per¬ 
secute ' (S(w«i)), or ‘ persecute the 
Church of God,' seems to be ap¬ 
propriated in an especial manner 
to St. Paul. It is used by himself 
of this act, in Gal. i. 13 , 23 ; 1 
Tim. i. 13 ; and in the Acts ix. 


4, 5, xxvi. 11; the last passage 
(eSiwKov t<DQ vat tic rdc it, it) TriiXtie) 
indicating the peculiar appropri¬ 
ateness of the word in his case, 
from its original sense of 1 pur¬ 
suing.’ The expression ‘ the 
Church of God ’ is used for the 
sake of greater solemnity, per¬ 
haps also to mark more strongly 
his sense (as in Gal. i. 13), that 
the Christian society which he 
persecuted had superseded the 
ancient Church in the name of 
which he persecuted. 

iKavoc, ‘ fit,’ see 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

A like digression, occasioned 
by the mention of his mission, is 
found in Eph. iii. 8, where the 
expression ‘ the least of the 
apostles ’ is carried out into the 
still stronger expression 1 less 
than the least of all the saints ’ 
{iKa^ttrrOTtptp travrojv rutr ayt'tvv). 

Another is 1 Tim. i. 12—16, 
where, as here, there is the al¬ 
lusion to his persecution of the 
Church,—‘ who before was a 
blasphemer and persecutor ($t- 
and injurious; ’ with 
■still more vehement expres¬ 
sions of self-abasement— 1 sin¬ 
ners, of whom I am chief.’ In 
all these three passages the con¬ 
trast between his present and his 
past life is naturally connected 
with the goodness of God by 
which the change was effected. 
In this passage the thought is co¬ 
loured by the historical character 
of the Epistle. He here expresses 
his sense, not only of what he had 
been, but of what he actually felt 
himself now to be. ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’ 
And the force of this is ex¬ 
plained by what follows. ‘ And 
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X°-P L s airrov t) el<; epe ov Kein) iyeinjO-q, aXXa nepicrcroTepov 
avraiv iravTwv iKonCacra, ovk iyai 8e, aXXa r/ X<zpi<; rov 


grace of God I am what I am: and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of God 


His grace was not in vain ; yea, 

1 toiled more abundantly than 
they all.’ It is a correction of 
his strong expressions; a protest 
against the possible misconstruc¬ 
tion of his words by those to 
whom he had previously alluded 
in the same indirect manner, in 
ix. 1—5, when there was a ques¬ 
tion of his right to the Apostle- 
ship,—‘ though I am the least 
of the Apostles, though I am not 
fit to bear the name which I bear, 
though it is but by the goodness 
of God that I am anything, yet 
still I am what I am ; it is not 
for nothing that God’s goodness 
was so wonderfully shown to¬ 
wards me. Although my right 
to the name of an Apostle may 
be doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apostles.’ 
Compare the whole passage of 

2 Cor. xii. 7 —12. 

k tvri, ‘ vain,’ i. e. 1 without 
fruits,’ as in 14 and 58. His 
exertions are at once the effect 
and the repayment of God’s fa¬ 
vour. 

cmnriaoa, ‘ I toiled,’ as in 
Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5; Acts 
xx. 35 ; Rom. xvi. 6. For both 
words see Phil. ii. 16, ovk c is 

Ktvov tKOiriatra. 

This thought of self-exaltation 
is but momentary, and he returns 
to the feeling of dependence 
and humiliation from which he 
had started—‘ Yet not I, but 
the grace of God which is with 
me.’ For this complete merging 


of his own personality in the 
consciousness of a higher power 
working with and in him, com¬ 
pare Gal. ii. 20, 1 1 live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me ; ’ and 
in a bad sense, Rom. vii. 17, 
‘ Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.’ In this passage, as often 
elsewhere, he describes his higher 
power as >1 \ainr rov 9tot>. 

The exact sense is, 1 The ‘ The 
gracious countenance and grace of 
free goodness of God, ®°^-' 
manifesting itself in His 
gifts; ’ and hence, as in the ana¬ 
logous word ayamf (Love), the 
meaning fluctuates between the 
abstract attribute of God, and its 
concrete exemplifications in the 
qualities or faculties of the hu¬ 
man heart and mind. Such are 
the shades of meaning which it 
bears, as thrice repeated here; 

1 By the undeserved goodness of 
God ; ’— 1 the goodness of God 
which extended itself to me (>) tic 
tfjc, not iv igoi )’ — 1 the goodness 
of God whick toiled with me 
(ovv ifioi').' In this last ex¬ 
pression the goodness of God is 
personified, as elsewhere Sin, 
Death, Love. (See note on xiii. 
4.) ‘ By my side was another 

Power, sharing in my toils and 
difficulties. It was the Good 
Hand of God.’ Compare StoD 
trvvipyoi, iii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 1. 

This sense is brought out more 
strongly by the omission of i) 
before irii i>, in B. D'. F. G. 

11. He now sums up his whole 
argument by merging whatever 
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06OV * (TVV ifLOL. 11 6LT6 OW iyd) 6LT6 6K6LVOL, OVTCO S KrjpVCT- 

cropev, koX ovtoi s err ictt ever are. 


li with me. ‘Whether, therefore, 
and so ye believed. 

differences there might be be¬ 
tween him and the other Apostles 
in the one fact, which both alike 
had to announce. ‘ Whether it 
were I or they,’ implies again 
the consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 


it were I or they, so we preach, 

those of others, and helps to ex¬ 
plain the short interruption in 
verse 10, 

‘ ovTwg K^phtraopev : such con¬ 
tinues to be our message; such 
at your conversion was your 
belief (^E7ritTrevtrare'). 1 


Paraphrase of Chap. XV. 1—11. 

I now call to your remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of 
the glad tidings which I announced to you, and the mode 
in which I told it ; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from me, 
but have made it the foundation of your lives ever since; 
and not only have made it the foundation of your lives, 
blit are to be saved by it now and hereafter, if only you 
hold it fast in your recollection, if your conversion was any¬ 
thing more than a mere transitory impulse. Yes, you must 
remember it; for it was among the very first things which I 
told to you, as it was among the very first which I learned 
myself. It was: That Christ died for our sins, fulfilling in 
His death the prophecies concerning One who was to be wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and whose 
soul was to be an offering for sin. That he was laid in the 
sepulchre, and that out of that sepulchre He has been raised up 
and lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left in the 
grave, and that the Holy One should not see corruption. I told 
you also, as a proof of this, that He appeared to Kephas, chief 
of the Apostles, and then to the Apostles collectively. Next 
came the great appearance to more than five hundred believers 
together, the majority of whom are still living to testify to it, 
though some few have carried their testimony with them to the 
grave. Then again came a twofold appearance ; this time not 
to Kephas, but to his great colleague, James, and afterwards, 
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as before, to the Apostles collectively. Last of all, when the 
roll of Ajiostles seemed to be complete, was the sudden appear¬ 
ance tome; a just delay, a just humiliation for one whose 
persecution of the congregation of God’s people did indeed sink 
me below the level of the Apostles, and rendered me unworthy 
even of the name, and makes me feel that I owe all to the un¬ 
deserved favour of God. A favour indeed which was not 
bestowed in vain, which has issued in a life of exertion far 
exceeding that of all the Apostles, from whose number some 
would wish to exclude me; but yet, after all, an exertion not 
the result of my own strength, but of this same Favour toiling 
with me as my constant companion. It is not, however, on 
any distinction between myself and the other Apostles, that I 
would now dwell. I confine myself to the one great fact of 
which we all alike are the heralds, and which teas alike to all 
of you the foundation of your faith. 


The First Creed, and the First Evidence of Christianity. 

The foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of view : 
1. It contains the earliest known specimen of what may be 
EaHy called the Creed of the early Church. In one sense, 
form of indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
t . .hi Creed, which was the name applied, not to what 

new converts were taught, hut to what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found only in 
the Acts of the Apostles ; as an impassioned expression of 
thanksgiving, in Acts iv. 24—30; or more frequently as a sim¬ 
ple expression of belief, in Acts viii. 37 (in some MSS.), and in 
Acts xvi. 31, xix. 15. But the present passage gives us a sample 
of the exact form of the oral teaching of the Apostle. It cannot 
be safely inferred that we have here the whole of what he 
means to describe as the foundation of his preaching; partly 
because of the expression ‘ first of all,’ partly because, from the 
nature of the case, he brings forward most prominently what 
was specially required by the occasion. Still, on the whole, the 
more formal and solemn introduction of the argument, ‘ I de¬ 
livered, I received,’ as in xL 23, and the conciseness of the 
phrases, ‘ died,’ ‘ was buried,’ and the twice-repeated ex¬ 
pression ‘ according to the Scriptures,’ imply that at least in 
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the third and fourth verses we have the original formula of the 
Apostle’s teaching. And this is confirmed by its similarity to 
parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, especially to 
that which, under the name of the Apostle’s Creed, has been 
generally adopted in the Churches of the West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has been 
said. But it is important to observe also its general character. 
Two points chiefly present themselves, as distinguishing it from 
later productions of a similar nature: (1) It is a i. 
strictly historical composition. It is what the Historical. 
Apostle himself calls it, not so much a Creed as a ‘ Gospel; ’ 
a ‘ Gospel ’ both in the etymological sense of that word in 
English as well as in Greek, as a ‘ glad message,’ and also in 
the popular and ancient sense in which it is applied to the nar¬ 
ratives of our Lord’s life. It is the announcement, not of a 
doctrine, or thought, or idea, but of simple matters of fact; of 
a joyful message, which its bearer was eager to disclose, and 
its hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great 
changes coming over the face of the world, vague rumours 
of some wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had 
swept along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and 
in answer to the inquiries thus suggested. Apostle and Evan¬ 
gelist communicated the ‘ things that they had seen or heard.’ 
Thus the Apostle’s ‘ Gospel ’ was contained in the brief sum¬ 
mary here presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘ Gospels,’ and, according to the wants of the 
readers, was expanded into the detailed narratives which still 
retain the name of ‘glad tidings,’ though, strictly speaking, 
that name belonged only to the original announcement of their 
contents. 

(2) Amongst the various forms of the creeds of the first four 
centuries, there are only two (those of Tertullian 1 and 
of Epiphanius 2 ; from whom, probably, it was derived Grounded 
in the Nicene Creed) which contain the expressions ™ 
here twice repeated, ‘ according to the Scriptures,’ 
and in those two probably imitated from this place. The point, 
though minute, is of importance, as helping to bring before us 
the different aspect which the same events wore to the Aposto¬ 
lical age and to the next generations. If in so compendious an 
account of the facts of the Gospel history, the Apostle twice over 
repeats that they took place in conformity with the ancient 
1 Adv. Prax. c. 2. 2 II. p. 122. 
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prophecies, it is evident that his hearers must have been not 
only familiar with the Old Testament, but anxious to have their 
new faith brought into connexion with it. Later ages have de¬ 
lighted in discovering mystical anticipations or argumentative 
proofs of the New Testament in the Old; but these words 
carry us back to a time when the events of Christianity re¬ 
quired, as it were, not only to be illustrated or confirmed, but 
to be justified by reference to Judaism. We have in them the 
sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on the shores of 
Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of Palestine; 
the older covenant still remains in the eye of the world as the 
one visible institution of Divine origin; the ‘ Scriptures ’ of 
the Old Testament are still appealed to with undivided re¬ 
verence, as the stay of the very writings which were destined 
so soon to take a place, if not above, at least beside them, with 
a paramount and independent authority. 

II. This passage contains the earliest extant account 
of the resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the 
couV/of the most, twenty years at the least, had elapsed,—that is 
Resurrec- to say, about the same period as has intervened 

Christ between this year (1857) and the French Revolution 

of 1830 ; and, as the Apostle observes, most of those 
to whom he appeals as witnesses were still living; and he 
himself, though not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the 
Resurrection, yet in so far as he describes the vision at his con¬ 
version, must be considered as bearing unequivocal testimony 
to the belief in it prevailing at that time. Its importance in 
regard to the details of the appearances shall be noticed else¬ 
where. 1 


Tiie Resurrection of the Dead. 

Chap. XV. 12—34. 

In the preceding verses the Apostle had carried himself and his 
readers back to the time when he first came among them, and 
when they had eagerly embraced the message which he bore of 
the Resurrection of Christ. He had recalled to them the en¬ 
thusiasm with which they had received it; the steadfastness 
with which they clung to it; the hopes which it held out to 

1 See Essay ‘ On the Relation of the Epistles to the Gospel History/ at 
the end of this work. 
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them. 1 He had recalled also the very words (tlvl \oyw) in which 
lie had announced it; the successive scenes by which it had 
been attested ; the appearances to Peter and James the greatest 
of the elder Apostles; the appearances to all the Apostles in a 
body ; the appearance to the whole company of believers, with 
some of whom they might themselves have conversed ; the ap¬ 
pearance, lastly, to himself, himself a living proof of the reality 
of the vision; the vision a certain sign of the reality of his 
Apostleship. On this one point, amidst their other differences 
of character and calling, himself and the other Apostles, himself 
and his readers, were all agreed. 

And now what was, or ought to be the result of this agree¬ 
ment ? ‘ If the chief announcement concerning Christ be, that 

He has been raised from the dead, how is it possible for any 
of you to maintain that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of the dead ? ’ It is a burst of indignant surprise, which is 
immediately followed by a rapid exhibition of the irreconcilable 
character of the two statements. The argument would seem to 
imply that those who denied the general Resurrection, still 
admitted the Resurrection of Christ; but this is not quite 
certain, because in his appeal to the Resurrection of Christ he 
may be addressing himself, not to the false teachers themselves, 
but to the Corinthians who might be deluded by them ; and the 
great particularity, with which he has enumerated the several 
witnesses of the Resurrection, may be taken to indicate that 
there were some who doubted it. But however this maybe, he 
assumes the truth of the fact here, and uses it as the chief 
answer to his opponents. The connexion which he endeavours 
to establish between the denial of the general Resurrection, and 
the denial of Christ’s Resurrection, although it may be coloured 
by his prevailing idea of the identification of Christ and His 
followers, appears in this instance to rest on the simple argu¬ 
ment, that if they denied any such thing as a resurrection, they 
must deny it in every instance, and therefore in the case of 
Christ, as well as of the dead generally. 


xv. 1 . 7rapt\(ifier( . . . tori/icarf, . . 
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12 el Se YpurTos Krjpvacrerai, otl 4k vtKpaiv iyijyepTai, n ws 
Xeyovcnv 8 ev vplv rives cm dvacrracris veKparv ovk ecrTLV ; 

13 el Se avacrTacris veKpcov ovk ecrriv, ov Se x/ho-tos iyrjyep- 
rar 14 ei Se xpioTos ovk eypyeprat, Kevbv apa b [xai] to 
Ktjpvypa i rjpajv, Keinf /cal tj mans vptbv, lo evpuTKopeda Se 
/cal xpevbopapTvpes tov deov, otl epapTvpijcrapev Kara 
tov 6eov otl pyeLpev tov ypiarov, bv ovk pyeipev et irep 
apa veKpol ovk eyeipovTaL. 16 ei yap veKpol ovk eyelpovraL, 

* ti v\s tv iifuv . b Om. Hal. e kci^ Hal. 

12 Now if Christ is preached that He is 'raised from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 

13 dead ? But if there is no resurrection of the dead, 'neither is 

14 Christ 'raised: and if Christ be not 'raised, then * also' our 
is preaching is vain,‘vain also is' your faith, and we 'also are 

found false witnesses of God, because we 'testified of God 
that He raised up Christ; whom He raised not up, if so be 
16 that the dead are not 'raised. For if the dead are not 


12—14. To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase avaoraaiQ 
vtKputv probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general resur¬ 
rection, more especially as the 
usual word for Christ’s resusci¬ 
tation is not avaarijaat, but (as 
throughout this Chapter) eyt'i- 
ptiv. Still the denial by impli¬ 
cation, and if expressed univer¬ 
sally (not ti dvaaratnc; rutv veKpwv, 
but avaaruoiq veicpui v), would 
exclude in every shape the pos¬ 
sibility of a revival from the 
grave. 

Kirov, eevr/: ‘unmeaning is 
my preaching, because the Re¬ 
surrection was its subject; and 
your faith, because it rested 
on this preaching.’ The idea 
of Christ’s higher nature, which 
might exempt Him from the ordi¬ 
nary law of death, does not here 
enter into consideration. 


15—19. He proceeds to ex¬ 
plain these two assertions: the 
futility of his preaching in 15, 
16 {evpiasopeQa . . . tyi'r/lprai) ; 
the futility of their faith in 17, 
18 {el te . . . a:rwAovro). 

First. 1 Our preaching is un¬ 
meaning, because we are then 
discovered to have borne false 
testimony of God's acts' They 
had been specially chosen to be 
witnesses {paprvpe c) of this very 
fact, Acts x. 41, ii. 32, iii. 15, 
xiii 31. 

Kara to v Bcou is: either (1) 
‘with regard to God,’ with 
a latent allusion to the sense of 
‘invoking;’ or, (2) ‘ againBt 

God,’ i. e. 1 imputing to Him 
what He has not done.’ Com¬ 
pare Matthew xxvi. 62, xxvii. 
13; Deuteronomy xix. 15, 16 
(LXX.) ; and for the sense 1 John 
i. 10. 
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ouSe ^pio-ros iytjyepTaL- 17 el 8e ^pio-ros ovk iynjyepraL, 
po.To.ia rj near is vpatv* [ iariv], £tl iare £v rais apapriais 
vpcov, is apa /cat oi KOLprjdevres £v ypuTTOi airoykovTO. 19 et £v 
* Omit 4<niv. 

I7 r raised, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be not 

18 raised, your faith ia vain, ye are yet in your sins, then 

19 they also which are fallen asleep in Christ r perished. If 


17, 18. Up to this point his 
argument has been (not * if 
Christ be not risen, there is no 
resurrection,’ but) ‘ if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.’ Now, lie advances a 
step further, and after having in 
15, 16 shown that by the denial 
of the general resurrection his 
preaching would be rendered un¬ 
meaning, he now in 17, 18 shows, 
secondly, that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 

Christ, their iaitli would be ren¬ 
dered unmeaning (fiaraia = 
in verse 14), for there would be 
this twofold result: 

(1) That if Christ be not 

risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare ltom. 
vi. 1—11. 

(2) That if Christ be not 

risen, those believers who are 

already dead have perished. 
This last is put as the climax of 
the whole argument. One of the 
most harrowing thoughts, as we 
see from 1 Thess. iv. 13, to the 
Apostolical Christians, was the 
fear lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death be 
debarred from that communion 
with the Lord which they hoped 
to enjoy; and in itself nothing 
could be more disheartening to 
the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and 
died in vain. 

By ‘ those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,’ the Apostle 
means 1 those who have died 
in communion with Christ’ 


— ‘ the Christian dead ’ (like 
‘ the dead in Christ,’ oi vevpoi oi 
iv ■xp i ' , Ty '■ Rev xiv. 13 ; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1C). And here, as in xv. 51 
and 1 Thess. iv. 15, he distin¬ 
guishes between these and those 
who will live to witness the end. 
Possibly he alludes to those of 
whom he had spoken in verse 6, 
as having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep, with Christ in im¬ 
mediate prospect. 

Observe the connexion be¬ 
tween the spiritual and the lite¬ 
ral resurrection, of both of which 
our Lord’s resurrection is equally 
the pledge. Compare Rom. viii. 
10, 11; John v. 24—29. 

Koiin}QivroQ tt .d-Ko)\ovro } ‘when 
they died . . . they perished en¬ 
tirely ; ’ corresponding in the fu¬ 
ture world to iori iv rale apap- 
riaif in this. 1 The living will 
be left in sin, the dead will bo 
left in death, which is the con¬ 
sequence of sin,’ in opposition to 
ow(to0ai. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 
15 : ‘In them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.’ 

19. He still dwells on the deep 
sadness of the conclusion to which 
the denial of the resurrection 
would bring them. If in this 
sentence we are guided by the 
easiest sense, then the word 
‘only’ (/juvov) must be con¬ 
nected with iv rij O' 11 ! Taiirri, and 
its transposition to the end of 
the sentence must be regarded 
as one of the strangenesses of 
stylenoticedunderviii.il. But, if 
we can rely on the position of the 
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TTjtpifj TCLVTJj “eV XpUTTOl TjkTTLKOTeS icrpev p.6vov,i\eeiv6Tepot, 
Travrcov avupu)7T(i)V ecrpiEu. ™vvvi oe xpicrTos eyrjyepTai ek 
veKpiov, aTrap^p) t<ov KeKotprjpevci)v. b 21 ineiBrj yap oi duOpat- 
irov c 6duaro<s, Kal Sl dvdpdmov duacrracri’; vexptov. 22 d>crnep 

m yKiriKOTfs i<rfikv iv Xpi(TT<j) \i6vov. b Add fyeVer o. c 6 ddiaros. 


in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 

20 most miserable. But now is Christ r raised from the dead, 

21 0A the first fruits of them that r sleep. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 


word, and the tense of t/Airico'rtc 
taper, then the word ‘ only 1 re¬ 
fers to the whole clause, the stress 
being specially laid on ipirtKorig 
ioftiv, ‘ If we have nothing but 
a mere empty hope in Christ 
which will never be fulfilled.’ 

‘ If we have hoped to the end, 
and done nothing more than 
hope.’ (Comp. Iiom. viii. 24, 
‘ Hope that is seen is not hope.’) 
The use of fwr), as distinct from 
a state, for a period of existence, 
is very rare in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and occurs only here and 
in Luke xvi. 25. 

iXtttvonpot, ‘ more wretched 
than all- who are not Christians.’ 
‘ We have fallen from the great¬ 
est of hopes, which we have 
purchased at the greatest of 
costs.’ For the force of the ex¬ 
pression see on verse 32. 

20. From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful con¬ 
trast, suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of these speculations, 
Christ has risen; and that as in 
His not rising the Christian’s 
hope of immortality would have 
perished, so in His resurrection 
the whole human race rises also. 

vvvi St, ‘ but as it is,’ as the 
case actually stands. For the 
idea see Col. i. 18, apx’J ’rpwrd- 
roeof i k vevpivv. 

djtapxfi, ‘the first fruits,’ or 


first sheaf, to be followed by the 
whole harvest, alluding to the 
first fruits of the passover in Lev. 
xxiii. 10, 11, on the second day 
of which feast a sheaf of ripe 
corn was, for the first time, of¬ 
fered on the altar, as a consecra¬ 
tion of the coming harvest. Com¬ 
pare the allusion to the Paschal 
feast in v. 6. Both probably were 
suggested by the time of year 
when the Apostle wrote. 

t u)v Ktkoipr/ut l ull' is put, instead 
of ru/v vexpthv, as the natural ex¬ 
pression for the Christian dead, 
of whom the Apostle is chiefly 
thinking. 

21, 22. The reason of this con¬ 
nexion between His resurrection 
and ours is, that he is the repre¬ 
sentative of the whole human 
race (see xii. 12) in this its se¬ 
cond creation. (Comp. Rom. v. 12, 
18.) There is also the idea, 
which in the Gospel appears not 
as much with regard to the Re¬ 
surrection as the judgment, that 
man must in some sense be re¬ 
deemed, raised, judged, by man. 
Hence the constant expression 
‘ the Son of Man,’ applied to 
Christ. The second part of the 
argument where 1 man ’ is in¬ 
dividualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. ‘ As in 
the Adam (tv rip 'Aid ft), so in the 
Messiah (tv rip yjnoTtp), or Second 
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-yap iu raj ’ASap vaures anodvijcrKovcriv, ovtojs ko.1 iu tqj 
y^piO'Tco naures tfiiOTTOLpOrjcrovTaL, 23 eVairros Se iu raj 18lo> 
TaypaTf onrapyyr) ypiaro s, eVreiTa ol “row xpicrTov iu Trj 
napovaCa avrov, 24 eira to TeX.05, oral/ b TTapa.8t.8oL ttju ySacrt- 

• Om. tou. b 7tapaSw. 

22 For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive, 
23but every r one in his own order: Christ the first fruits, 
24 afterward they that are Christs’s at His coming, then the 


end, when He A shall deliver' up 

Man.’ For the application of 
the name of ‘ the Second Adam ’ 
to the Messiah, see Schottgen on 
verse 47. Here, as in Rom. xi. 
32, the Apostle is not thinking 
of the fate of the wicked, but of 
the universal love of God and 
the universal power of Christ. 

IwmrotTjdtjfToi'Tat must, accord¬ 
ing to the general use of the 
word, be taken of resurrection to 
life eternal. 

23, 24. What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu¬ 
ment ; but here, as often (see on 
iii. 23, xi. 3), when he speaks of 
the glory and exaltation ol' 
Christ, he carries it up to the 
highest point, where it loses it¬ 
self in the glory of God; as if 
fearing lest the harmony and 
continuity of the Divine order 
should in any way be inter¬ 
rupted ; lest the soul should halt 
in its upward flight, at any lower 
resting-place than the presence 
of God himself. 

In 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, as here, 
the Apostle implies a first resur¬ 
rection of the followers of Christ 
at the moment of his coming; 
and in Rev. xx. 13, 14, xxi. 3, 

4, 22—25, there is the same ge 
neral description of the over¬ 
throw of death, and of the ab¬ 
sorption of all power and glory 
and outward rule, into the imme¬ 
diate presence of God. 


the kingdom to God r and the 

The whole resurrection of the 
human race is represented as one 
prolonged fact, of which the re¬ 
surrection of Christ is the first 
beginning. 

rayfian, i. e. 1 troop, as in an 
army,’ see (in Wetstein) Jos. B. J. 
III. iv. 2 ; Plutarch. Oth. c. 12 ; 
where Tuypia is used as synony¬ 
mous with \cytwv, as though the 
scene were presented of troop 
alter troop appearing after their 
victorious general. 

oi tou xpifTToii, i. e. * believers,’ 
see 1 Thess. iv. 10 ; Rev. xx. 
4. 

24. to ri\or. ‘ the end of the 
world,’ see Matt. xxiv. 13. 

ornv, 1 whenever the time comes 
for His giving up.’ 

ti) i’ ‘ His reign ’ (sec 

Rev. xix. 15). The article is ex¬ 
plained by what follows. 

The especial object of intro¬ 
ducing in this place the destruc¬ 
tion of power and authority is 
for the sake of showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. When all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or 
punishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
put down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 
‘ the Lord ’ shall be swallowed 
up in love of ‘ the Father.’ 
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FIRST EriSTLE : CHAP. XV. ‘25—29. 


\eLav to 3 /cat narpi, orav Karapyrjcrjj nacrav apxw Ka ' L 

nacrav clover Lav Kal ovvap.iv. 26 Set yap airov fiacnkeuet,v, 
a^pis ° 5 n 0{j navra’; rov; eydpov; b [auToC] u 7 ro tou? iroSa? 
uvTov. 26 eervaros e)(6pb<; KarapyelraLo 6dvaro<;. 27 navra 
yap vTrcrafci' vi to tovs 7rooa? aurov. oral' oe €17717 L 0Tt J 
navra vnoreraKrat, SijXov ort e/cros rot) vnord^avro; avrq> 
ra navra' 28 orav Se vnorayrj avrep ra navra, rore [/cal] 

* ov 6.v. b Om. aurov. 


Father, when He shall have r made to vanish away' all rule 

25 and all authority and power. For He must reign, till He hath 

26 put all A His enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 
27 r is made to vanish away' is death. For ‘He r put all things 

under His feet.’ But when He saith, r that ‘all things are put 
under Him,’ it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all 
28 things under Him: and when all things shall be r put under' Him, 


Ktxrapyfjffr], He = ‘ Christ.’ 

Trarrai' iEovaiav, v. r.\. ‘ All 

power of every kind, of man, 
of Death, and lastly of Him¬ 
self, which intervenes between 
the supreme government of God 
and the creatures He has made.’ 

25, 26. Set yap (iatriXtvtiv. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
resurrection and ‘ the end i ’ °r 
more generally from the time of 
His ascension; in which case 
compare the description of its 
beginning in Eph. i. 20—22, 
where many of the same ex¬ 
pressions recur : ‘ He set Him 

at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above every 
principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and put all 
things under his feet.’ 

Christ must reign ((iaoiXivttv) 
till Death, who is personified as 
being the rival king (Rom. v. 14), 
is destroyed (Rev. xx. 14). 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be fully 
accomplished. The context shows 
that 1 until ’ (a^pie av) marks the 
limit beyond which Christ’s reign 
is not to extend. 


&tl, i. e according to the pro¬ 
phecy in Ps. cx. 1. 

■&>!, He = Christ as in 24. 

yap , a reason for Karapypirp. 

27. orav (Se tiirp, i. e. in Ps. 
viii. 6. What is in the first in¬ 
stance said of man generally, is 
here, as in Heb. ii. 7 ; Matt. xxi. 
16, applied to the Messiah, a3 the 
representative of man. 

vveraEtv and roO iiTrnTaEai’TOr 
refer to God. 

28. This final subordination of 
the Son to the Father, is appa¬ 
rently the object of the digression, 
which closes with it. 


‘ That God may be all in 
all.’ This passage, as 
expressing what the ‘ That God 
a i i i a may be all 

Apostle looked to as j n . 

the consummation of the 


world, must be regarded as the 
consummation of all his teaching. 
In almost all later systems of 
religion and philosophy, there has 
been an element corresponding to 
this Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every¬ 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (!> $eoq navra tv 
natriv) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally 
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avros 6 mos vTTOTa.yrjcreTo.i t< 2 vnord^avTi aurcp ra 
Iva fi 6 deos ^TTavTot. iv vdcnv. /9 iirel tl iroir)<Tov<TU> oi 

* ra 7ra vra. 


7rdvT<x, 

fialTTL- 


then shall also the Son Himself be r put under' Him that put all 
29 things under Him, that God may be all in all. Else what 


based on them, though now always 
used in reproach, ‘ pan-theism.' 
It is not necessary here to dis¬ 
tinguish these words from the 
grosser, or the more exclusive 
forms of this belief to which the 
name of pantheism is usually ap¬ 
plied. But the expression shows 
that such a belief in God’s uni¬ 
versal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with the 
reverence for the Divine nature 
and the sense of human responsi¬ 
bility which run through all the 
writings of St. Paul. Two points 
seem especially intended :— 

First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which he 
always endeavours to carry up 
the feelings of his readers from 
Christ to God. Ilia intention is 
not to lower or disparage the 
Divine union of Christ with the 
Father, but to point out that 
there is a height yet beyond, from 
which all the blessings of re¬ 
demption no less than of creation 
flow. It has sometimes been cus¬ 
tomary to represent God as the 
object of fear; Christ as the object 
of love; God as the source of jus¬ 
tice, Christ as the source of mercy. 
The Apostle’s object here is, if 
one may so say, directly the re¬ 
verse : Christ is spoken of as the 
representative of authority, of 
control; God is spoken of as the 
Infinite rest and repose, after the 
close of that long struggle for 
which alone power and authority 
are needed. The Pagan views 
of the Divinity never shrunk 
from multiplying the agencies, 


the persons, the powers of God; 
wherever an operation of nature 
or of man was discernible, there 
a new deity was imagined. It is 
this feeling which the Apostle 
throughout combats. Even if in 
this present world a distinction 
must be allowed between God, 
the Invisible Eternal Father, and 
Christ, the Lord and Kuler of 
man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will 
cease, when the reign of all inter¬ 
mediate objects, even of Christ 
Himself, shall cease, and God will 
fill all the universe (it avra), and 
be Himself present in the hearts 
and minds of all (iv Tratriv). 

Secondly, the Apostle here 
brings out, not only the Unity, 
but the spirituality of the God¬ 
head. All the outward institu¬ 
tions which had held men to¬ 
gether, even the massive frame¬ 
work of Roman society, with its 
vast array of rule and power— 
even the reign of Christ Himself, 
holding together as it does the 
Churches which 1 walk in the 
fear of the Lord ’ (Acts ix. 31) ; — 
shall cease in that intimate com¬ 
munion of man with God, which 
is the last and highest hope we 
can look forward to : ‘I saw no 
temple in the city : for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple of it. And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: 
for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof,’ Rev. xxi. 22, 23. 

29. The connexion here is one 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 30. 


£o/iei'Ot virep T(itu veKpcov; el oXtos veKpol ovk iyelpourai, ri 
shall they do who are baptized for the dead ? If the dead arc 


of the most abrupt to be found in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Digressions, 
like that in verses 20—28, are 
frequent, but they are usually so 
wound up as to bring the Apostle 
again to the point from which he 
digressed. But in this instance 
he leaves the new topic just at 
the moment when he has pursued 
it, as it were, to the remotest 
point, and goes back to the gene¬ 
ral argument as suddenly as if 
nothing had intervened. The two 
instances most similar are, v. 9— 
vi. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. Here, 
as there, the confusion may pos¬ 
sibly have arisen from some 
actual inteiTuption in the writing 
or the material of the letter; the 
main argument proceeding con¬ 
tinuously from verse 20 to verse 
29, and the whole intervening pas¬ 
sage, 21—28, being analogous to 
rvhat, in a modern composition, 
would be called a note. 

He has said in 19, ‘ but for 
the resurrection, we should be 
the most to be pitied of all men.’ 

‘ Then, if the resurrection has 
not taken place, as a pledge of 
the general resurrection which is 
to come, what will be the meaning 
of the action of those who are 
baptized for the dead 7 what is the 
meaning of our incurring hourly 
danger ? ’ 

ri Troir'iaoviuv ol ftanritinfieviu 
would be more regular if it were 

Ti WOu'iaOVITt jluKTitofltVOl OlfiaWT.] 

‘ what will then be their object 
in being baptized V like ri -koiCiti 
cXaiovrer, Acts xxi. 13. It may 
however, be put absolutely as 
here, ri tt otovptv, in John xi. 47, 

‘ What is the meaning of doing as 
we do ? ’ 


Such is the general Bense of the 
passage. The interpretation of 
the particular words ‘ baptized for 
the dead,’ (ol flairn(i)fieroi imip 
twv vtKpwv) is very obscure. 

Their natural signification, 

‘ those who are bap¬ 
tized in behalf of the Baptism 
dead,’ is strongly con- ^ or *he 
firmed by finding that ea ' 
there were some sects in the first 
three centuries who had this kind 
of baptism. Tertullian (adv. Mar- 
cion. v. 10; Res. Cam. cap. 48) 
and Chrysostom (Horn. 40, in 1 
Cor. xv.) speak of it as existing 
amongst the Marcionites, who 
flourished chiefly a.d. 130—150 ; 
and Epiphanius says, in his 
chapter on the Corinthians, that 
there was ‘an uncertain tradition 
handed down, that it was also 
to be found amongst some here¬ 
tics in Asia, especially in Galatia, 
in the times of the Apostles.’ 
From Chrysostom we learn that 
‘ after a catechumen was dead 
they hid a living man under the 
bed of the deceased ; then coming 
to the dead man they spoke to 
him, and asked him whether he 
would receive baptism ; and he 
making no answer, the other re¬ 
plied in his stead, and so they 
baptized the living for the dead.’ 
From Epiphanius we learn that 
their object in so doing was, ‘ lest 
in the resurrection the dead 
should be punished for want of 
baptism, and not subjected to the 
powers that made the world ’ 
(Hter. 28, 6), to which must be 
added the opinion of Hilary (Am- 
brosiaster), that it was done ‘ in 
the case of unexpected death, in 
the fear lest the dead should 
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Kal fiaiTTL^ovTai virep " avToiv; 30 tl Kal KLvhvvcvopev 

ft VTT€p TUV VCKpUV \ 

not r raised at all, why are they then baptized for A them ? 


either not arise at all, or rise to 
evil.' In spite of these testi¬ 
monies to the existence of the 
practice, every ancient writer 
(with the exception of the one 
last quoted) repudiates the notion 
of any allusion to it in this place; 
evidently from the fear of seeing 
any Apostolic sanction bestowed 
on a custom which seemed to 
them superstitious. Yet there 
are considerations which mitigate 
the strangeness of the passage. 
St. Paul’s mode of speech and 
action abounds in instances of 
accommodation to the feelings 
and opinions of those addressed, 
without any expression of con¬ 
demnation on his part. Such is 
his frequent adoption of reason¬ 
ings founded on the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as being the arguments 
acknowledged by his readers. 
See the allegory of llagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iv. 21—.11, ‘Tell me 
ye that desire to he under the law, 
do ye not hear the law ? ’ Such, 
again, is the speech at Athens, Acts 
xvii. 23, where it is not neces¬ 
sary to suppose that St. Paul ac¬ 
tually believed the Unknown God 
of the Athenians to be the true 
God, but only that he availed 
himself of the opportunity of the 
inscription on their altar to intro¬ 
duce the truth amongst them. 
Such, again, were his own ac¬ 
commodations to Jewish prac¬ 
tices, of vows, observances of 
feasts, &c., as recorded in Acts 
xviii. 18, 21, xxi. 26, which we 
cannot, consistently with Gal. iv. 
10, suppose that he really valued, 
but which he adopted in con¬ 


formity with the principle laid 
down in 1 Cor. ix. 22, ‘ I am made 
all things to all men.' 

And, if it be urged that the 
practice here mentioned was so 
superstitious that the Apostle 
could not have alluded to it with¬ 
out repudiating it; if even Chry¬ 
sostom, three centuries later, 
could not speak of it (as he says 
himself) without bursts of 1 laugh¬ 
ter,’ we must consider the probable 
circumstances of the case. 

Even if we take it at its worst, 
it is not more extravagant than 
the ancient patristic practice of 
administering the Eucharist to 
infants, and of placing the Eu- 
charistical elements in the mouths 
or in the hands of the dead, or 
than the Jewish practice that in 
case any one died in a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness, which 
would have required his own 
ablution, some one else then 
received the ablution for him. 
(See Lightfoot, ad loc.) 

But there is a higher point of 
view, from which it might have 
been regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had 
broken off ; and in that age, when 
the self-devotion of a Christian’s 
life was concentrated in the one 
act of baptism, it might have 
seemed fitting that where the 
conversion had not been com¬ 
pleted, the friends of the dead 
should step, as it were, into his 
place, and in his name undertake 
the dangers and responsibilities 
of baptism, so that after all the 
good work would not have been 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 31—32. 


rracrav atpav ; 31 Kaff ppepav a.TTo6vrj(TKOi, up Tpv vperipav 
3° 

31 Why r also stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by 


cut off by death, but would con¬ 
tinue * confirmed to the end, 
blameless in the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (i. 8). This endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi¬ 
bility in baptism is the same as 
afterwards appeared in the in¬ 
stitution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom¬ 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, in 
the institution of masses for the 
dead. In the Apostolical age, 
too, these feelings would be ren¬ 
dered more natural by the belief 
in the near approach of the 
coming of the Son of man, when 
the living might expect to pre¬ 
pare the way for the dead whom 
they personified; and the whole 
practice would appear most con¬ 
formable to the Apostle’s spirit, 
if we could suppose, as seems 
rather implied in the words, that 
those who were thus baptized for 
the dead, had not been them¬ 
selves baptized before, but now 
for the first time, from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead and 
devotion to Christ, entered upon 
the hardships of a Christian’s life. 
Such a feeling and practice we 
can easily imagine to have ex¬ 
isted, even amongst those whose 
faith in the general resurrection 
had cither been obscured or shaken; 
an inconsistency indeed, but such 
as is often found in moments of 
great enthusiasm, or characters 
exposed to counter-influences; and 
such as the Apostle might natur¬ 
ally have laid hold of, as in the 
above-mentioned instance in the 
speech at Athens, to enforce his 
own argument. 


And finally, though the Church 
of Corinth tfas subject to the 
Apostle’s authority, yet it appears 
by numerous passages both to 
have claimed and to have re¬ 
ceived from him so much inde¬ 
pendence, as to make it by no 
means a matter of course that 
he should feel called to reform 
all their practices; and the words 
themselves convey, not indeed a 
reproof, but a distinction between 
his own practice, and that to 
which he alludes, rwv vtKp&v 
implies (not the dead generally, 
but) a particular class of the dead: 
and iifie'it, in the next clause, im¬ 
plies that the Apostle has been 
speaking just before of others dis¬ 
tinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may be 
safely accepted : (1) As a curious 
relic of primitive superstition, 
which, after having prevailed 
generally in the Apostolical 
Church, gradually dwindled away 
till it was only to be found in some 
obscure sects. (2) As an example 
of the Apostle’s mode of dealing 
with a practice with which he 
could have had no real sympathy ; 
not condemning or ridiculing it, 
but appealing to it as an expression, 
although distorted, of their better 
feelings. 

The other interpretations, 
which all require an alteration or 
addition to the words of the text, 
are: (1) ‘What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the removal 
of their dead works ? ’ (2) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
for the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead?' (Chrys.) (3) ‘What 
shall they gain who arc baptized 
into the death of Christ?' (4) 
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Kavyr^aiv, a a8 e\(f>oi, r/v e)(o iv xP LcrT 4 > 'Irjcrov rep Kvpeai 
rjjxojv. 32 el Kara avdpumov idrjpLopd^rjaa iv’Etfricra), tL poi 

• Ora. a Se\<pol. 

your r boasting, x brethren', which I have in Christ Jesus our 
32 Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men I r fought 


‘ What shall they gain who are 
afflicted (compare Luke xii. 50; 
Mark x. 38) for the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?' (5) 

‘ What shall they gain who are 
baptized at the moment of death, 
with a view to their state when 
dead ?' (alluding to the prac¬ 
tice of deathbed baptisms). (6) 

1 What shall they gain who are 
baptized into the place of the 
dead martyrs ? ’ (7) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized into 
the name of the dead (John and 
Christ) ? ' (8) ‘ What shall they 
gain who are baptized in order 
to convert those who are dead in 
sin ? ’ (9) ‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?' 

(10) ‘What shall they gain who 

are baptized over the graves of 
the dead ? ’ (i. e. martyrs, &c.) 

(11) ‘What shall they gain who 

are baptized when dying, as a 
sign that their dead bodies shall 
be raised ? ’ (12) ‘ What shall 

they gain who are baptized for 
the good of the Christian dead?' 
i. e. to hasten the day of the re¬ 
surrection by accomplishing the 
number of the elect. 

hgtic, ‘ the Apostles,' as in iv. 
9, but chiefly himself. 

cal may refer merely to the 
continuation of the argument, but 
has more force if the ‘ baptism 
for the dead ’ involved real dangers 
and cares :—‘ I die daily and 
compare 2 Cor. iv. 10, ‘ always 
carrying about the dying of the 
Lord Jesus in our body.’ 

31 . vr\ ti)v v/Jtrepav Kav^ijirtv. 
This contains two peculiarities: 


(1) The adjuration by his boast¬ 
ing, as of the thing most dear to 
him. Compare Lachmann’s con¬ 
jecture on ix. 15 (in connexion 
with his first edition), as if rr) to 
Kavxnpa gov was his favourite 
oath. (2) vptrepav for 7Tfpi vpwv, 
i. e. ‘ by my boast of your excel¬ 
lences,’ as in ix. 2 ; 2 Cor, iii. 3. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 33, <p6€<i> ru 
vptTtpu), Rom. xi. 31, t<v vgiTtpu 
cAtet.) This would justify the 
reading of A. igiiTtpav, but that it 
seems like a correction. 

fv xP ttTT V I gaov, ‘ in Christ 
Jesus.’ These words are, strictly 
speaking, taken with but they 
also refer to the whole sentence. 
See note on viii. 11. 

32. card avOpenrov, ‘ with only 
human hopes,’ partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the 
sentence is laid upon it; i. e. 

‘ without the hope of immortality,’ 
—‘ as far as man could see.’ 

(dijpinpuyijtm, ‘ I fought with 
beasts.’ 

(L) Against taking , p . ht 
this literally, observe •with wild 
(1) The improbability beasts.’ 
of such a punishment 
for Paul as a Roman citizen; or 
of his escaping, had he been ex¬ 
posed to it. (2) The omission of 
it in Acts xix. 9—41 (when, if 
at all, it must have taken place), 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 24—28, where 
so remarkable a danger could 
hardly have been passed over. 
(3) The fact that the tumult of 
Acts xix. 29—41, took place (not 
in the Roman amphitheatre, but) 
in the Greek theatre, where such 
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to o<f>e\o<;; el vexpol ovk eyelpovrai, 'Payoipev koX ntcopew 
avpiov yap airodwqcrKop-cv. M p"f) n\avacr9e. 4>9elpovcnv r)9r) 

with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me ? If the dead 
are not r raised, ‘ let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.’ 


exhibitions were not usual. 
(4) The use of such words meta¬ 
phorically, from the familiarity 
of the image of the gladiatorial 
combats, as in iv. 9, 1 appointed 
last ’— 1 a spectacle to angels and 
men’ (ciridavariovc, on Searpov) ; 
2 Tim. iv, 17 : ‘and I was de¬ 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion.’ Compare with this the an¬ 
nouncement to Herod Agrippa 
of Caligula’s decease, ‘ the lion 
is dead.’ The phrase occurs in 
Pompey’s speech in Appian (Bell. 
Civ. p. 273), owic Bpplo if pa^n- 
pt0a, and still more precisely in 
Ign. Rom. c. 5 : ajro Ei’n/ar piyjn 
'Poiprjq ^ppiopa^iu hia yfjq cai 3a- 
Aairaije, alluding to the guard of 
soldiers whom he proceeds to call 
‘ the leopards.’ 

(II.) For taking it literally, 
observe : (1) That the metaphor 
would be more violent here than 
in Ign. Rom. c. 5, where it is 
evidently drawn from the actual 
prospect of the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. (2) That the 
1 Asiarchs ’ (who are mentioned 
in Acts xix. 31, as restraining the 
tumult of Demetrius) appear in 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (Eus. H. E. 
iv. 15) to have had the charge of 
the wild beasts. (3) That, al¬ 
though there are no remains of 
an amphitheatre at Ephesus, yet 
traces of a stadium are to be 
seen ; and in the case of Poly- 
caip, wild beasts were used in the 
stadium at Smyrna. (4) That 
the young men at Ephesus were 
famous for their bull-fights, Arte- 
midor. i. 9 (Wetstein). (5) That 
iv ’Efiaip seems a forced expres¬ 


sion, if the allusion is merely to 
opponents generally. 

On the whole, however, the 
metaphor is most likely. It may, 
in connexion with Ephesus, 
have been suggested partly by 
the above-mentioned bull-fights, 
partly by the speech of Herac¬ 
litus, in which he called ‘ the 
Ephesians ’ by this very name of 
‘ beasts ’ (3r/p<a). This would 
be in accordance with the vein of 
classical quotation opened in the 
next verse. 

Whatever be the danger, it 
must be the same of which lie 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4 (?) ; 2 Cor. 
i. 8 ; Acts xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. ii. 25) 
was probably founded on this pas¬ 
sage. 

32. ei vcKpoi ovk iyitpovraif es¬ 
pecially if the second interpreta¬ 
tion of Kara arftpunrov be right, is 
best joined with the following. 
‘ Let us eat,’ &c. ( is taken from 
Isaiah xxii. 13 (LXX.), but pro¬ 
bably meant to allude to the Gen¬ 
tile forms of Epicureanism of 
which Horace is the well known 
representative. (See Wetstein, ad 
loc.) 

33. He checks himself in this 
half-ironical strain, and solemnly 
warns them against the heathen 
contaminations by which they 
were surrounded; though still 
drawing his imagery and language 
from the heathen world. 1 Be not 
deceived ’ is the common formula of 
warning against sensual sins, see 
vi. 9. 

ipOtipovaiv ijOrj bjiiktai 
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* See note. b Keyw. 

33 Be not deceived. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good man- 

34 ners.’ Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have 
not the knowledge of God. 1 To your shame I speak this. 


jv'atrai. Thrs Iambic verse is quoted 

from the Thais of Me- 
Menander s nander (gee MenaI ,j. 

pi'ovei . Fragm. Meineke, p. 75), 
although Clem. Alex. (Strom, i. 
14, 59) calls it a tragic Iambic; 
and Socrates (H. E. iii. 16) quotes 
it as proving that St. Paul read 
Euripides. It shows the Apo¬ 
stle’s acquaintance with heathen 
literature, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent, his sanction of it; as in his 
quotation from Aratus in Acts 
xvii. 28, and Epimenides in Tit. 
i. 12. Menander was famous for 
‘ the elegance with which he 
threw into the form of single 
verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom in 
the affairs of common life, which 
forms so important a feature in 
the new comedy. Anthologies of 
such sentences were compiled by 
the ancient grammarians from 
Menander’s works, of which there 
is still extant a collection of seve¬ 
ral hundred lines, under the name 
of IVwpai fiovoartyoi.' (Smith’s 
Diet, of Classical Biography, p. 
1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of language 
such as that which he has just 
quoted, and each word is em¬ 
phatic.— 1 Character (j/07j) may 
be undermined by talk (igiiXiai) : 


Honesty (xpu<rrn) may be under¬ 
mined by roguery (kok a<).’ 

The form ypijora. which occurs 
in A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K. and all the 
MSS., seems to show that it had 
lost its character as a verse, and 
become a proverb. The reading 
although retained from 
the Received Text by Lachmanu, 
has no authority, and is pro¬ 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 

34. Aio/ifarr h,a/wr. Alluding 
still to the revelry and evil con¬ 
versations in verses 32, 33, he 
says: ‘Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.’ For this spe¬ 
cial sense of see Gen. ix. 

24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37 ; Joel i. 5 
(LXX.). For this sense of Sicatue 
(= ujare hiKatovQ 1 1rttt), see the 
annotations on curtarwi in Tliucyd. 
i. 21. 

ral fii) apapTavirt seems to have 
a double sense, first, as merely ex¬ 
plaining 6n.aiu)r, but, secondly, as 
expressing that this waking was 
to be a true wakefulness, a know¬ 
ledge not like the boasted know¬ 
ledge of the false teachers, but one 
without sin (compare Eph.iv. 26). 
Hence the expression ayvuatav 
yap. 

* Some,’ i.e. the same as in verse 
12. ‘I speak to your shame’ (as 
in vi. 5). 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XV. 12—34. 

If, then, you all acknowledge that the revival of Christ from 
the grave is tile one great subject of our message concerning 
Him, how can there he found any of your number so in¬ 
consistent as to deny a resurrection from death ? If there 
be no such thing as resurrection from death, then even the 
revival of Christ has not taken place; and of this the con¬ 
sequence would be, that our message and your faith would 
be alike unmeaning: Our message, because we are then con¬ 
victed, not only of falsehood, but almost of blasphemy, in having 
ascribed to God, in the revival of Christ, an act which, if 
there be no resurection, is impossible : Your faith, because, if 
Christ teas never revived from the grave, then the pledge of 
your revival from the death of sin is lost; you, who are still alive, 
are still under the dominion of sin; those who have already 
died in the hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. 
With a prospect like this, with a hope in Christ belonging 
only to this life, and never to be realised, no human lot could 
be more pitiable than ours. But this is not so; Christ has 
been revived from the grave, and that not for himself only, 
but as the first of the long succession of those who have fallen 
asleep in death. Death prevailed in the world through man ; 
as we read, that in the person of the first man, Adam, the sen¬ 
tence of death was pronounced on all. In like manner, through 
man also is to be the resurrection from death, inasmuch as in 
the person of the Second Man, the annointed Messiah, the 
pledge was given of future life to all. None shall be ex¬ 
cluded ; all shall rise; all shall be delivered from the power 
of death. First, is Christ Himself; then, His true followers 
at the moment of His return. Then will be the end of all 
things, when our relations to Christ shall be lost in our rela¬ 
tions to Him who is supreme above all. But that end shall 
not be, till Christ has put doion every power, however mighty, 
which noiv sways the destinies of the world. He shall continue 
His reign till, in the words of the Psalm, ‘ all enemies shall be 
subdued under his feet; ’ all enemies, and amongst them the 
last and greatest. Death himself. Yet, however highly Christ 
is exalted as the Lord who sits on the rigid hand of God, as 
the Son of man who is crowned with glory and honour, there 
is yet a higher sphere beyond; and when His work is over. 
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lie Himself will retire from the victorious contest, and God 
shall he the One pervading principle of the universe. Such is 
the full length of the prospect opened to us by the revival of 
Christ; else, indeed, we should be, as I said before, objects of 
the deepest commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active labours, would have been without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, in their affection for 
their departed friends, are baptized for them, and for them 
undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a Christian's life? 
What would be the meaning, in our own case, of our hourly 
exposure to danger and death ? It is no exaggeration. I protest 
to you, by that which is dearest to me in the world,—my pride in 
you my converts which I have in Him in whose name I suffer, 
—I protest to you, that I am daily on the verge of the grave. 
And, to take the most recent instance, if I had rested only on 
human hopes when I fought the other day at Ephesus as if 
with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, what would have been 
my gain ? Ho: if there be no resurrection, we must speak in 
the language, not of those high spirits who, even in the heathen 
world, despised all danger in the hope of immortality, but rather 
of those Epicurean sensualists, whose very tvords have been 
anticipated by the prophet Isaiah : ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow toe die.' Be not deceived by the sensual arguments, 
which really prompt this denial of the resurrection. Even the 
heathen proverb teams you that good characters are not proof 
against the contamination of evil words. Wake from your 
drunken revelry to a sense of duty ; for there are those among 
you who know nothing of God and His power. To your 
shame be it spoken. 


Tiie ArosTLE’s Hope of Immortality. 

The preceding argument is the earliest and greatest instance 
of the Christian argument for a future life. It is to Argumcnt 
the New Testament what the Phasdo of Plato and the for a fu- 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen ture llfc> 
philosophy. The belief in a future life is elsewhere urged, as¬ 
sumed, implied; but here alone we are able to trace the new 
elements which the Apostle regards as carrying fresh conviction 
to his Greek converts, and to himself as a Pharisee. The 
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belief itself was familiar to both; but it is here asserted on 
grounds which, both to Gentile and to Pharisee, were alike 
unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various forms, 

, , resolves itself into one fact; namely, the resurrection 
on the Re- (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the revival) of Christ. 
surrecnon jp or; first, he appeals to the general belief in this fact 
as justifying the possibility of a belief in a general 
resurrection: 1 If the dead are not raised, then is Christ not 
raised.’ One instance of a victory over death is enough to prove 
that it is not intrinsically absurd. And, secondly, he regards it 
as an instance which proves not only the possibility, but the ne¬ 
cessity of such an issue for the human race: ‘ Christ is the first 
fruits of the dead.’ He, the Messiah, opens a new era in the 
history of the world ; He goes before, and all others necessarily 
follow. And thirdly, on the belief in Christ and on Christ’s re¬ 
surrection, the Apostle has staked everything. If it is to lead 
to nothing further than this storm and tumult and strife, in which 
an Apostle’s life is of necessity passed, then the greatest hopes 
that ever were raised will be disappointed; the greatest energies 
that ever were exerted will have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested of its 
peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical arguments 
there are none, beyond what Cicero had already stated, 1 when he 
argued that, but for the instinct of immortality, no one would 
be so mad as to spend his life in toils and dangers. Theological 
arguments there are none, beyond what may be found in Rab¬ 
binical treatises, 2 which in outward form expressed the belief 
that the Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life and 
force here breathed through them all, which makes us- feel that, 
whereas they were before like the dry bones of the prophet, 
they now ‘ live, and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army.’ The Apostle’s argument is in fact, though not in form, 
the same as that of our Lord to the Sadducees: ‘ God is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ ‘ If He called Himself the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He 
brought into so close a connexionwith Himself must partake of 
His life.’ So here St. Paul argues that so great an event as 
the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing; the faith 

D 3 


1 1 Tusc. Disp. I. 15. 

2 See Wetstein on xv. 24, 54. 
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which has been built upon it, the converts that have been won 
by it, the hopes that have been raised upon it, the new epoch 
that has been begun with it, must extend beyond the grave, 
even to the utmost limits of human imagination. He does not 
say, ‘ We are miserable now, and therefore must he compen¬ 
sated by a reward hereafter:’ but, ‘We shall be miserable now, 
if our faith is not a substance, but a delusion; and it will be a 
delusion, unless our life reaches into the next world, as Christ’s 
life has reached.’ lie does not say, ‘ The Messiah is to come ; 
and then, in order to fill up His glory and show his power, the 
dead shall rise ; ’ but, ‘ The Messiah has come ; already in this 
life is the beginning of another ; the succession of resurrections 
is now opened, which shall not be closed till all be completed.’ 

In this, as in almost all the Apostolical teaching, the whole 
strength and impulse of the argument is derived from the 
fervour with which the Apostle embraced the thought of 
Christ’s appearance and work on earth. As logical or rheto¬ 
rical arguments, his reasonings may be such as were already 
in existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive; but as 
consequences from the acknowledgment of the grandeur (if one 
may so say) of the event which had transfixed and absorbed his 
whole imagination and being, they are irresistible. They may 
fail of themselves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction of the 
reality of Christ’s resurrection ; and not of its reality only, but 
of its supreme importance as a turning-point in the destinies of 
the human race. And in proportion as this is impressed upon 
ourselves, in that proportion will our belief in a future state be 
as unshaken as his; and this Chapter be used, as it always has 
been used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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The Mode of the Resurrection. 

35 MU’ ipel tls Jims iyeipovTcu oi vtxpoL; noia> Se crcopan 
epyovrat,; 3li 3 d( jrparv, <ri> o anetpeis, ov IcooTroieirai, eav 
pr/ anoOdvrj • 37 /cat o crneipeis, ov to awpa to yevrjcropevov 
airelpeis, dX\a yvpvov kokkov, elrv^oi, ctitov rj twos tu>v Xot- 
ttcjw 38 6 Se deos b otoucrw avr<p cr Spa leadersrjdeXrjcrev, /cat 

• "A <t>pov. b a'jTty filGaxrt. 

25 But some r one will say, ‘How are the dead raised up? and 
sc with what body do they come?’ A Fool! that which thou 
37 sowest is not quickened, except it die; and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that will be, but bare 


grain, it may be of wheat, or 
33‘grain; but God giveth it a 

35. The Resurrection itself 
having been thus maintained, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer ques¬ 
tions, which arose from a too 
literal and material conception of 
it. This he does by pointing out 
the greatness of the change 
necessarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility of 
transferring our notions of this 
life unaltered to that which is to 
come. 

iyeipovrat , ip\ovrai, ‘ are to be 
raised, are to come.’ 

ouifian. Throughout this pas¬ 
sage, the corresponding modern 
notions would be better conveyed 
not by the word 1 body,’ but 
1 organisation,' or ‘ framework.’ 

36—38. The first analogy used 
by the Apostle is that of corn, 
which is an instance, not merely 
of existence being preserved in 
Bpite of change, but of change 
being absolutely necessary for its 
perfection. Comp. John xii. 24. 

36. uippivr, ‘ Fool 1 ’ This 
expression, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament (see especially 
Luke xi. 40, xii. 20), indicates 


of some of the other kinds of 
body as He ‘willed, and to 

a stronger moral condemnation 
than would be pronounced on a 
mere scrupulous inquirer, and is 
in favour, therefore, of taking the 
harsher view of these objectors. 

(tv. 1 Thou,’ is emphatic here, 
as if saying, 1 Learn by thine 
own experience ; ’ — ‘ the very 
seed which thou thyself sowest; ’ 
— 1 even in the case of ordi¬ 
nary human sowing.' 

37. tl tv\oi , ‘ perhaps,’ see 
xiv. 10. 

tut \onrwv, i.e. ampparuv. 

jjOt'Xj iatv, 1 as He willed,’ refers 
back to the original act of crea¬ 
tion. The present operations of 
nature are not the result of ac¬ 
cident, but of one original Divine 
law. 

38. iKaoTip Twy (nreppurwv 'IStoy 
awfiu. Comp. Gen. i. 11. 

The second analogy is sug¬ 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has own its peculiar type, so each 
order of creation has its separate 
composition : and hence, from the 
endless variety of organisations in 
things seeD, he argues the possi- 
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eKacTTw twv aneppaTov a tS lov aid pa. 30 ov nacra crdpg 
r) auTT) crap!*, aXXa aXXry pev h avOpiLnutv, akhq Se crap£ 
kttjvcLu , c aXXry Se \_adpt;] irTrjvtdv, aWr) Se lyOvaiv. 40 /cat 
crtopara tnovpdvia, ko. 1 crcdpara iniyeia' aXXa. irepa d pev 
Tj tuiv inovpavioiv So£a, erepa Se ry tmv inuyeCav. 41 aXXiy 
Sofa rjXiov, kclI aWr) Sofa atkrjvrj^, /cat aXXiy Sofa atrre- 
poiw daTrjp yap acrTepos Sia<£eyoei eV Sofry. 42 oura>s teat rj 
di'acrracris Tali' veKpdiv. crveCpeTai. iv cj)6opa, iyciperai, iv 

* t 2> IfSioy. b Add <rap|. c tfAAif 5e t^diW, 7rr7jj'£i'. 

d The hiatus in MS. C. which began in XIII. 8. ends at [yuey ti tuv. 

39 r each of the seeds its' own body. All flesh is not the same 
flesh: but there is one ° h of men, another flesh of beasts, 

40 1A another A flesh of birds, and another of fishes". There are also 
r heavenly bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
‘heavenly is one, and r that of the terrestrial is another. 

41 There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars: for star differeth 

42 from star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: 

bility of a new organisation yet difference.’ The object of the 
to be disclosed hereafter. clause is (not to indicate a dif- 

30. (.Trjroir, ‘quadrupeds;’ ference between the future con- 
properly, ‘ beasts of burden.’ ditions of the blessed, but) to give 

40. rnifiarn iwovpayia. In the a new instanco of the endless 
first instance he means the subdivision of variety in this 
angels ; with the ‘ glory ’ (<!«£«) world. 

of the light, which is desci-ibed 42. lie now applies these 
as attending their appearance analogies to the resurrection, 
(comp. Matt, xxviii. 3; Acts There is no word which can be 
xii. 7). But he passes to the precisely selected as the nomi- 
wider sense which includes the native to aweiptrai and iyti- 
stars, according to the modern pcrai. The sense requires orwpa: 
phrase ‘heavenly bodies,’ or as the construction, /; avaa-amc. 
in the contrast drawn by Galen This indeterminate meaning is 
(De Usu Part. 17, 6, in Wetstein best rendered ‘ There is a sow- 
ad loc.) between ra aw owpara ing,’ ‘ there is a raising.’ 
(expressly meaning thereby the Throughout this parallel, the 
sun, moon, and stars) and r« image of the verb is taken 
yffiva troipara. And the word from the seed; the image of the 
‘ glory ’ especially leads him to substantives, from the variety of 
dwell on this new analogy, as visible organisations. Compare 
illustrated by the variety of the the whole passage with 2 Cor. 
celestial phenomena themselves. v. 1, 2, and Phil. iii. 21 : ‘ Who 

41. ‘ I say not star, but stars; shall change our vile body (rn 

for even in them there is a awpa ri/c tutt ttvujn uq into 
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arfrOapcrka.' 43 cnrelpeTai iv dnpka iyelperae iv 8 o£r)' crnei- 
p£Tcu ev aadeveia, eyelpeTat ev 8vvapet * 44 arreipeTai acopa 
xjjv^LKOv, eyekperau crcopa TrvevpaTiKOV. *el ecrnv cr copra 'pvyi- 
kov, h e<ntv Kal Trve.vpa.TiK.6v. 4 °ovt(os Kal yeypanTCU ' Eye• 
vero 6 tt punas [dvOpanros] ’ASap els xjiv^r/v tficrav, 6 
■ Omit et. b Kal tonv awfia nvevn. 

43 it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 

44 weakness, it is raised in r strength: it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body. *If there is a natural body, 

45 there is r also a spiritual. And so it is written, ‘The 
first man Adam was made a living soul; ’ the last Adam a 


the likeness of His glorious body 
(rw auipart rrjs %6 £tjq auroii). 

44. ‘ A natural body ’ (inipa 
yj»>\iKov) is, as the name implies 
(not simply a dead corpse, but) 

‘ a body animated by the prin¬ 
ciple of animal life; ’ according 
to the threefold division of human 
nature (1 Tliess. v. 23) taken by 
St. Paul, partly from the Aristo¬ 
telian phraseology, partly from 
the new ideas of Christianity. 

The ‘ spiritual body ’ (owfia 
tti' ivfiartKov) is the organisation 
animated by the Divine life 
breathed into it from the Spirit 
of God.’ 

(i toriv aQfia \pv%ucov, tanv nat 
tt vtvfio.Tacov. He argues that, if 
there is a lower stage, there will 
also be a higher stage. 

45. The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7 (LXX.), which is 
quoted literally, with the addition 
of the words wpwroc and ’Abapt. 
The quotation is made for the 
sake of the implied contrast, 
which, to the Apostle’s mind, 
followed from the already exist¬ 
ing Rabbinical doctrine, that 
Christ was the second Adam. 
‘ The last Adam is the Messiah.’ 
(Neve Shalom ix. 9, Schdttgen 
ad loc.) The contrast between 
the 1 quickening spirit ’ {irvtvfia 


Zwimotovv) of the Second Adam, 
and the ‘ living soul ’ £uaa) 

of the first, may have 
been suggested by the 
Rabbinical distinction A<i am 
drawn between the 
words in Gen. ii. 7 : ‘ The 

Lord breathed into Adam the 
breath of life ’ (ttvo>)v (tvijc), and 
1 he became a living soul ’ 
fwua v); as though the first were 
a higher life imparted to man 
from above, and the second a 
lower animal life which he ac¬ 
quired by his fall. 1 “ And God 
breathed the breath of life.” See 
what man is to do, to whom God 
gave a holy soul, that He might 
give him the life of the world to 
come. But he, by his sins, 
turned himself to the animal soul 
of brutes.’ Jalkath Raboni, fol. 
17, 1. ‘It is not written, “He 
made man a living soul,” but “ Man 
became a living soul." Man of 
himself turned to the life of 
creatures taken from the earth, 
and left the life created above, 
which gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchuin said, “ Let us 
return to that which at first dwelt 
in us.” ’ (Schottgen on 1 Cor. 
ii. 13, 14.) 

7 rvtvfia (tuoiroiouv, i, e. * not 
merely a soul alive in itself, but 
a spirit which gives life to 
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ecr^aros ’ASap. els Trvevpo. ^cooitolovp. 46 aX.X.’ ov npuTov 
to irvevpa.TU<6v, aWa to x / jv ^ kou , etretTa to Trvevpa- 
tlkov. 47 6 npaiTOS apdpamos etc yrjs ^otfcos, 6 Sevrepos 
avt/poTTos egovpa vov* olo? oyot/co 5 , to to vrot /cat ot ^otKot, 
/cat otos o eTTovpavios , rotot/TOt /cat ot €7rovpai/tot /cat /cat7&)? 

itjyopecrapev tt)v elxova tov yoixov, b <f>opecrcopev xalrrjv elxova 
“ Add 6 Ki jptos. b (popiaofifv, 

46 quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which 

47 is spiritual. The first man is r from the earth, “earthy: the 

48 second man is ° A from heaven. As is the earthy, such 
are also r the earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are 

4o also r the heavenly. And as we r bore the image of the 

* Gr. of the dust. 


others.’ Compare John v. 21, 
vi. G3, xi. 25, xiv. 6. 

4G, 47. aXX’ ov irpOiTov to 
vrevpartKor. ‘ But the spiritual 
body is not the first ;’ in allusion 
to the first and second Adam, as 
enlarged upon in verse 47. 
Earthy {xoisog), more properly 
‘ of dust,’ i. e. as described in 
Gen. ii. 7, \ovv Xa/lwr avo ri/e 
y’lc- 

‘Front Heaven’ (11 ovpavov). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally, as in John iii. 
13, yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some¬ 
thing more particular, as c. g. 
His miraculous birth or the 
heavenly form assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. i. 12,13 ; Mund. 
Opif. c. 46), explains the two 
accounts of the creation in the 
first and second chapters of 
Genesis, as referring to the double 
creation, first of the heavenly 
(ovpi'uuoe) or ideal man, then of 
the earthly (yf/VVoc) man. From 
these passages, or from a common 
source, the expressions may have 
come to tjie Apostle. The dif¬ 
ference consists: (1) in the in¬ 


terpretation of the ‘ heavenly 
man,’ not in an ideal sense, but 
as exemplified in Christ; (2) in 
the fact, that Philo’s interpreta¬ 
tion, which makes the heavenly 
precede the earthly, is based on 
the two passages Gen. i. 27, ii. 
7 ; whereas the Apostle’s inter¬ 
pretation, which makes the 
earthly precede the heavenly, is 
based on the two clauses of 
Gen. ii. 7. 

47. a k»p ioc (A. D 3 . J. K., omit¬ 
ted in B. C. D>. E. F. G.) is pro¬ 
bably an interpolation. It was, 
as Tcrtullian assorts (in Marc, 
ii. 10), substituted by Marcion 
here for ctrOpwwot;, as in verse 45 
for 'Aiap, to support his notion, 
that the human body of Christ 
was brought with Him from 
heaven; and then, having been 
thus incorporated in the text, 
it was turned by Chrysostom 
against the supporters of this very 
opinion in the fourth century. 

48. ‘ The earthy ’ (oi \oinoi), 
= men in their mortal state; 
‘ the heavenly ’ (oi enovpa noi), 
= Christians after the resur¬ 
rection. 

49. The mere contemplation of 
Christ ought to transform us into 
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tov inovpavLov. so roCro Se <£17/11, aSe\<j)OL, on crdp£ /cat aipa 
(HaanXeeav deov KXripovoprjcrai ov Svvavrai, ovSe r) (fiOopa. 
Ti)v atyQapcrLav * KK.T)povop.Tj<TeL. 61 ISov p.vcrT-qpiov vplv Xeyi u. 
iravre s [/i.ei'] b Koip-q6rjcr6peda,ov iravre; Se aXXayrjcropeOa, 

• K\f}povofiu. b fi4v ov Koifi. wdines &\*ay. See note. 

so earthy, let us bear' also the image of the heavenly. Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither A shall corruption inherit incorrup- 
sition. Behold I r tell you a mystery. u We shall all sleep, 


His likeness not only hereafter 
but now. See 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 
11; Rom. viii. 29; Phil. iii. 
21 ; 1 John iii. 2. 

foptcrwptv in A. C. D. E. F. 
G. J. K. Vulgate and Fathers 
has so great a preponderance of 
authority over <poptoofiiv in B. 
that in spite of the hortatory 
character which has no con¬ 
nexion with the context, it must 
be preferred. The wish to re¬ 
tain the narrative character of 
the passage, as well as the like¬ 
ness of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. vi. 
5) the change of death with the 
change of conversion — 1 as before 
our baptism we bore (etpoptan/itv) 
the likeness of mortality, so now 
let us bear the likeness of 
Christ.’ 

50, 51. He winds up the whole 
argument by a solemn conclu¬ 
sion. ‘ But this I say ’ (rovro 
le (pri/jt) is his mode of calling 
attention to an emphatic warning, 
as in vii. 29: ‘ Whatever may 
be the speculations concerning 
the resurrection, and 

fit__ whatever the answer to 

them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its sinful 
infirmities (<rapZ nal at pa, as in 


Matt. xvi. 17), cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ’ (com¬ 
pare vi. 10); the human body, 
if it is to rise again, must be 
entirely changed. 

tcov fivurtjpiov vpTiv Xfyitf. 

‘ Behold—look my words full 
in the face — they contain a 
truth, which we are slow to 
recognise, but which is true 
notwithstanding.’ fivarlipiov is 
used here as in ii. 7, Eph. iii. 
3—5, for what was once hid, but 
now revealed to and by him. It 
may be doubted whether the 
expression refers to the par¬ 
ticular description which follows, 
of the change of those who will 
be alive at Christ’s coming; or 
to the statement, immediately 
preceding, of the general change 
needed for all. In favour of the 
more particular reference, is the 
parallel passage in 1 Thess. iv. 

15, ‘ This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord.’ In favour 
of the more general reference is 
the solemn declaration already 
made—‘ This I say,’ in verse 
50, and the fact that in si¬ 
milar expressions elsewhere, the 
Apostle usually refers rather to 
his preceding than to his suc¬ 
ceeding words. 

Of all the various readings 
of this perplexed passage that of 
the Received Text as contained 
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!j - iv aTOfiai, iv parr) o<f)0akp.ov, Iv Tjj ia")(drrj craX.7n.yyi ■ 
craknicreL yap, feat oi veKpol *avacrrijcrovTai, dtf>0apTOL, Kal 

eyepQ'ficrowat. 

52 but we shall not all be changed', in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 


in B. D 3 . E. J. K. is the best 
warrcs per (B. cm. per) nv mxpq- 
0ij<rope0a. itavrtc ct iiX\ayr)o6- 
pe0a, 1 We shall all of us, not 
die, but be changed; ’ i. e. 
1 Although it is by no means 
certain that all of us (i. e. myself 
and the Corinthians) shall die, 
yet it is certain that we shall all 
of us be changed.’ The passage 
is personal to himself and his 
readers, and is written under the 
same expectation as that which 
appears in the parallel passage of 
1 Thess. iy. 15—17, and in the 
expressions of vii. 29, and Phi!, 
iv. 5, that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. 

Koifititrdat is not precisely 
identical with <i7ro0rr)rr£Mi', al¬ 
though often used as equiva¬ 
lent to it; expressing rather 
the sleep consequent on death, 
than the act itself of dying. 
The words therefore do not 
assert the positive immunity of 
the last survivors from the death 
which he had spoken of in verse 
22 , as the common lot of all 
mankind, but rather that the act 
of dissolution or death will take 
place at once and in the moment 
of their change. 

The other readings, iravrtg (oi 
itavrtt, A.) per (per air, P. G.) 
Koipij0r)injpe0a, oil (oi, A.)itavrtc Sr 
aXXayjjadpeda A. C. F. G. Lach- 
niann), or i rivrtr pity araorrj 70 - 
pttda ou 7ra vrtq Sc uWayrjaofjLtda 
(D 1 . and Vulgate), either contra¬ 
dict the context, or require «\- 
X«yi)ird/jc0a to be taken in two dif¬ 
ferent senses; and the following 


clause, tv ardpw, k.t\., which 
applies to an affirmative state¬ 
ment, like nXXayrjvopeda, does 
not apply to a negative state¬ 
ment, like ovr a\\ayr)tr6fitdu. 
The defence of the Received 
Text is given at great length 
and with great fairness by 
Estius. Similar variations are 
to be found in the MSS. of 
clause 38 of the Athanasian 
Creed. The Received Text 
expresses the particular truth 
present to the Apostle’s mind, in 
reference to himself and his 
hearers. The two other classes 
of readings probably ventured 
on the correction from a wish 
to express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference. 

52. fr d-dpw, x.r.X. 1 XVe, the 
living, shall be changed, and it 
will be in an undivided point of 
time, by a process not like the 
slow corruption and decay of 
death, but sudden, rapid, divine.’ 

tv rij ttr^arij traXitiyyi. The 
stress is not on the gradual solem¬ 
nity, but on the abruptness of the 
change; therefore the last trum¬ 
pet is not the last of the seven 
with which, according to the 
Rabbis, the resurrection was ac¬ 
companied, but the trumpet 
which shall sound then for the 
last time, having before sounded 
on all the great manifestations of 
judgment. (Ex. xix. 16 ; Ps. xlvii. 
5; Zech. ix. 14; Isa. xxvii. 13.) 
For the trumpet at the last day 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 
31, and the seven trumpets in 
Rev. viii.—xi. 

tlaXiriati , sc. 6 oaXitiKTiic. It is 
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rp. teis aWayrjcropeOa. 63 Set yap to <j>6apTov tovto hvovcra.- 
adaia^dapaLav kcuto Ovtjtov tovto iuSvcracrOai aOcLvaalav. 
M oTav 8e to <f>6aprov tovto evSvcrTjTcu a(f>0apcrCav (Cairo 

sound, and the dead shall A rise' incorruptible, and we shall be 
5.3 changed. For this corruptible must r be clothed in' incor¬ 
ruption, and this mortal must r be clothed in' immortality. 
54 r But when this corruptible shall r be clothed in' incorruption 


(not ‘ the trumpet shall sound,’ 
but) 1 he ’ (i. e. ‘ he whose office 
it is ’) 1 shall sound the trumpet.’ 
Comp. Herod, ii. 47, Ivcav Svay. 
So in some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
‘ canet enim.’ aaXniau is bar¬ 
barous Greek for aa\-riy£ti. 

Kai is a Hebraism, ‘ at the mo¬ 
ment of the trumpet’s sound, this 
shall bo ’ as in the wording of Ps. 
civ. 29, 30, 32. The two subse¬ 
quent clauses may be either : (I) 
united, as both depending on na\- 
TTtau, ‘ At the moment of the 
trumpet’s sound, the dead shall be 
raised and the living shall be 
changed;’ or, (2) the first clause 
may be united with oaXtriou, and 
the second made dependent on it, 
‘ At the moment of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead which shall take 
place at the trumpet’s sound, the 
living shall be changed.’ This 
last agrees more naturally with 
the whole context, which calls 
attention, not so much to the re¬ 
surrection of the dead, as to the 
change of the living adduced in 
illustration of it. 

i/peif, i. e. ‘ we the living ’= 
hptie oi nepiXterri'ifitvoi, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, in opposition to the dead 
just mentioned. 

53. 5el yap K.r.X. ‘We, the liv¬ 
ing, shall be changed, because 
our corruptible bodies must be¬ 
come incorruptible, liIce the dead 
who are raised incorruptible, and 
our mortal bodies must assume 
the immortality which saves them 


from the necessity of that death 
which in this life they will have 
escaped.’ 

54. The singular number, and 
the demonstrative pronoun, to 
<j>6apT<ir tovto, and to $vr/Tov 
tovto, both indicate that he is 
speaking in the first person, and 
points to his own actual body, 

1 This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am invested.’ 
Compare ai a vrat, ‘ these 

hands of mine,’ Acts xx. 34; 
this ‘body of death,’ Rom. vii. 
24 ; ‘in this ’ habitation ‘ we 
groan,’ 2 Cor. v. 2. For the 
general image of longing for a 
new and heavenly clothing (iv2u- 
tmodai), see 2 Cor. v. 2, 3 ; Phil, 
iii. 21. 

54, 55. The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer¬ 
vour (as in the corresponding 
passage, Rom. viii. 31). Al¬ 
though connected with the sub¬ 
ject on which he had just been 
speaking, viz., the transformation 
of himself and of those who might 
be expected themselves to live 
till the last day, yet it applies 
more or less directly to the whole 
preceding Section : ‘ When this 
last and final change shall have 
been effected, when the last ves¬ 
tiges of corruption and death shall 
have passed away in the last sur¬ 
vivors of the human race, then it 
may truly bo said that death has 
ceased to exist; then shall be ful¬ 
filled (for this sense of yivpoiTat, 
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6vr)Tov tovto ivSvcrrjTaL aOavaatav, Tore yevijcrercu 6 Xoyos 6 
yeypappevoe, Karenodr) 6 Oavaro s eh vIkos. 55 I7ov c rov, 


and this mortal shall r have been clothed in' immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the r word that is written, ‘Death is 
55 swallowed up in victory.’ Where, 0 death', is thy * victory' ? 


see Matt. v. 18) the word which 
has been written long ago ’ (i 
Xdyoe 6 •ytypappiyog). 

This passage (like the quota¬ 
tions in i. 10, 20, ii. 9 ; Horn. iii. 
10, ix. 25, 26 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18; 1 Pet. ii. 6—10; Mark i. 
2, 3) is made up of two distinct 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Isa. xxv. 8, Hosea xiii. 14, con¬ 
nected together, partly by the ge¬ 
neral subject, partly by the word 
vIkoc. In the first, the Apostle 
almost entirely adheres to the 
Hebrew text, and departs from 
the LXX.; in the latter, almost 
entirely adheres to the LXX. 
and departs from the Hebrew. 

(1.) Isa. xxv. 8 in its first ap¬ 
plication refers to the 
‘Death deliverance of Israel 
sw.i owe up ( a pp al -(. n t;|y from Sen- 
m r iciory. nacherib ) and t p e r0 _ 

maining part of the passage 
(‘ the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces ’) is, in 
Rev. xxi. 4, applied, as the for¬ 
mer part here, to the destruction 
of Death. It is rendered by the 
LXX. Karima’ 6 Sayarng iir^voag, 

‘ Death was strong and swal¬ 
lowed up.’ This version, which 
is against the whole tenor of the 
context, is not noticed here, and 
K«r£7rd0ij o Sdraroc tic iukoc, 
‘ Death was swallowed up in 
victory,’ is an accurate transla¬ 
tion of the original words 

Hlljn, ‘ He will destroy 
death for ever,’ except that, (1) 
is taken passively, ‘ is swal¬ 
lowed up,’ for 1 He will swal¬ 


low up.’ (2) Vi’S is taken for 
1 swallow up,’ instead of the 
more general meaning cf 1 de¬ 
stroy ; ’ a variation occasioned 
by the frequent use of Karajriretv 
in this sense by the LXX.; and 
in this place it suits better with 
tig iukoc, 1 swallowed into vic¬ 
tory.’ The Rabbis also said, 1 In 
the days of the Messiah, God will 
swallow up death’ (Wetstcin ad 
loci). (3) fl-f.)' 1 means 1 altoge¬ 
ther,’ and this is the conventional 
sense borne by the words tie 
i' 1 /cor, whenever they are employed 
by the LXX. to translate it. 
But St. Paul takes it not in this 
conventional sense of 1 altoge¬ 
ther, but literally ‘ into victory,’ 
and thus makes it the link of con¬ 
nexion between this and the pas¬ 
sage from Hosea xiii. 44. That 
ho should use the expression at 
all, is a proof that in this quota¬ 
tion, one of the very few which 
approximates more to the He¬ 
brew than to the LXX., he still 
has in his mind not a Hebrew, but 
a Greek text— probably from some 
other version or reading than that 
contained in our present LXX. 

(II.) The quotation from IIo- 
sea xiii. 14, which in its origi¬ 
nal sense applies to the deliver¬ 
ance of the northern kingdom of 
Israel from its troubles, is in the 
Hebrew ’HK ni.D 'nN 
PlKty, 1 1 will be thy plagues, 6 
Death; I will be thy destruc¬ 
tion, O grave.’ 

The LXX. Version is iroC >j 
oouy inyurt ; 7rov tv Ktrrpov 
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6a.va.Te., "to vlkos; no G crov, b Oavare, c to KevTpov; 50 to 
Se KevTpov to v Oavarov t) apapTia., t) Se Swa/us Trjs 

■ rb titmpov ; b $8 tj. c rb vt/cos. 

06‘Where, O A death", is thy sting"? r But the sting of death 
57 is sin, and the strength of sin the law; but thanks be 


trov goq ‘ where is thy judgment, 
O death? where is thy goad, O 
grave ? ’ vov arises from 
1 where ?’ having been read for 
’Htt, ‘ I will be; ’ a change si¬ 
milar to that made also by the 
LXX. translators in verse 10 of 
the same chapter, ittcr), ‘judg¬ 
ment,’ is founded on the mean¬ 
ing which B'XJl sometimes bears 
of ‘lawsuits,’ as in Ex. xviii. 
16, xxiv. 14. KivTpov,=‘ goad,’ 
as in Prov. xxvi. 3 (LXX.), 
appears to be founded on an 
attempt to go back to the root of 
3 Qp , viz. ‘ to cut,’ kc vTpov 

being in like manner the sub¬ 
stantive derived from KtvrCiv. 

From this text the 
' J n St i^ Apostle makes several 
0 ea ‘ variations : (1) Instead 
of Ikr), he appears to have read 
vUt), which is altered further into 
v'ikoc, for the sake of bringing it 
into closer connexion with v'ikoq 
in the preceding quotation from 
Isaiah. This gives a differ¬ 
ent turn to the whole passage. 
It is still used by him to ex¬ 
press generally the overthrow of 
Death, but that overthrow is now 
described, not as in the Hebrew 
and LXX. as a punishment in¬ 
flicted on Death, but as the an¬ 
nihilation of his power. Hence 
result further variations. (2) 
aov is changed from a subordi¬ 
nate to a principal place in the 
sentence, as if the sense were, 

‘ Where is tliy victory, the vic¬ 
tory on which thou wast wont 
to pride thyself?’ (3) kivrpov, 
instead of meaning the ‘ goad,’ 


or 1 stroke of God’s wrath ’ on 
Death, now means the weapon 
borne by Death. (4) In conse¬ 
quence of this strong personifica¬ 
tion, Bavare is substituted for 
got; in all the best MSS. A 1 . B. 
C. D. E. F. G. and in the Latin 
Versions (A 1 , omits the first 
clause, 7row trov, Sava re, to vtvoc ;), 
whereas gSrj only occurs in A 2 . 
J. It., evidently to suit the pas¬ 
sage in the LXX. This agrees 
with the usage of St. Paul, who 
never employs the word gigs, but 
frequently personifies Death as 
an active living power (xv. 26; 
Rom. vii. 24). (5) According to 

B. C. the order of the two clauses 
is inverted ; ‘ victory ’ and 1 the 
sting ’ changing the places given 
in the LXX. version of Hos. 
xiii. 14. This variation (which, 
as in the case of is altered 
back in A 2 . D. E. F. G. J. K. 
to suit the LXX.) was proba¬ 
bly made to bring together, as 
nearly as possible, the two words 
vIkoc which connect the quota¬ 
tions. 

56. It is difficult to determine 
whether death is here repre¬ 
sented as a monster armed with 
a sting (like the scorpions of Kov. 
ix. 10), or, more probably, ns a 
person bearing a goad (Acts 
ix. 5) to annoy the world. In 
either case, Sin is the weapon 
with which Death inflicts his 
wound, and the Law is the cle¬ 
ment which gives poison to the 
sting, or force to the blow. The 
difficult—to modern readers al¬ 
most inexplicable, thought of the 
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apaprLa^ 6 vopo<i‘ 57 t<£ 8 e 6em X°-P L<S T V olSoptl pplp 

TO VLKOS Ota TOV KVpiOV TJjJLCOV lTJCTOV ^ pLOTOV . ^CUO’TC, 
a8 e\<f>oi pov ayaiT7)TOL,e?)pcuoL yiveaOe, aperaKipproe, nepio'- 
arevopre s eV rrn epyo) to5 Kvpiov iraprore, etSores on 6 koitos 
vpaip ovk ecrrip k€po<; Ip Kvpicu. 

to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
58 Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras¬ 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


connexion of Sin with the Law 
is here expressed for the first 
time in the Apostle’s writings ; 
and is the germ of what is after¬ 
wards fully developed in Rom. v. 
12—21, vii. 7—24. The natural 
overflow of the sentence into 
this thought shows its familiarity 
to his mind. It is as if he could 
not mention Sin, without adding 
that 1 the strength of sin is the 
law.’ 

For a similar extension of the 
argument to thoughts not neces¬ 
sarily connected with it, but in¬ 
troduced from their close asso¬ 
ciation with his whole frame of 
thinking and writing, compare 

i. 30, iii. 23, xi. 3. 

57. At the thought that 
Death, and with Death the two 
enemies Sin and the Law, with 
which he himself had so long 
struggled, were now overcome, 
he breaks forth into an abrupt 
thanksgiving, in which the argu¬ 
ment is finally dissolved. Com¬ 
pare Rom. vii. 25. 

B. D*. read veinog for vinoc, in 
all three places, and are followed 
by Jerome on IIos. xiii; Tertull. 
De Res. Carn. 51, 54 ; Cyprian ad 
Quir. iii. who read ‘ in conteu- 


tione ,' or ‘ in contenlionem.' The 
change, by likeness of pronunci¬ 
ation, was easy from vinos to vei- 
nos, and the substitution of rcTroc 
for iintj in the LXX. would then 
be more natural. But it is more 
probable that the reading vcinos 
arose from a misreading of time, 
and the sense, especially of verse 
57, agrees better with vinoc, 
which is the usual form in later 
Greek for vinij. There is the 
same confusion of readings be¬ 
tween vtinos and vinos in IIos. 
x. II; Jer. iii. 5; Amos i. 11 
(see Estius). 

58. The sudden subsidence of 
so impassioned a strain of tri¬ 
umph, into so sober a conclu¬ 
sion, is a remarkable instance of 
the practical character of the 
New Testament teaching. The 
expressions tdpaiot, dfieram vrjrci, 
ovie 'em tv nevus ev nvfiiai, all have 
special reference to the resur¬ 
rection, and to . the doubts con¬ 
cerning it. The last words, 

‘ abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’ 1 your labour in the 
Lord,’ may refer to the homely 
duty which forms the substance 
of Lis subsequent remarks in 
the following chapter. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XV. 35—58. 

It may be said, hoxvever, that though the revival of the dead is in 
itself possible and probable, yet there are difficulties attending 
the manner of it. To all such foolish questions there is a ready 
answer: 

T. From the analogies of nature. 

(1) The change from seed into corn shoxos hoxo life may 
be attained only through the medium of death, and hoxo identity 
may be preserved, in spite of a total change of form. 

(2) The variety of organisation, both in the animal and ma¬ 
terial creation, is an instance of the vast extent to xvhich nexo 
combinations of organisation can be carried, and shoxos the pos¬ 
sibility of such combinations in the spiritual world, far beyond 
our present conceptions. 

II. From the nature of the case. 

(1) We know the different principle of natural life in the 
First Man, or parent of the old order of creation, and of 
spiritual life in Christ, the Second Man, as the parent of the 
nexo order of creation. This leads us to expect, not an identity, 
but a change of organisation when that new order is fully 
accomplished. 

(2) However hard to conceive, however long unlmoxcn, yet 
the truth is certain, that change, and not continuance, is the 
mode by which xoe shall pass into the spiritual xoorld. Even 
those of us who are still alive at the coming of the Lord, though 
escaping the sleep of death xuith its dissolution and decay, will 
not escape a change. It will be sudden and instantaneoxis, bxit 
it will be complete ; this mortal frame xvill avoid the actual 
stroke of mortality, and be clothed xvith its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over Death, 
he xvill be lost in victory—his victory will be transferred to us 
—he and his weapon Sin {that weapon xvhich oxves its edge to 
our old enemy the Law) xvill be destroyed, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this victory comes to us from God Himself. 
Therefore remain unmoved by fear or doubt; be active in the 
work of your Master, looking forxvard to the completion and 
reward of your laboxirs as certain. 
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The Apostle’s View of a Future State. 

This passage exemplifies the soberness of the Apostle’s view 
of a future life. He enters into no details, he appeals 
to two arguments only: first, the endless variety of no t con- 
the natural world ; secondly, the power of the new tinuity, to 
life introduced by Christ. These two together fur- to expect 
nish him with the hope that out of God’s infinite 
goodness and power, as shown in nature and in grace, life nail 
spring out of death, and new forms of being wholly unknown to 
us here will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one 
point only he gives a distinct and solemn assurance, namely, 
that change and not identity of form, was the lot which awaited 
all; not only those who were already dead, but those who might 
be still living when the end came. So firmly was the first gene¬ 
ration of Christians possessed with the expectation of living to 
see the Second Coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of 
course; and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illus¬ 
trate the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already departed. That vision of' the last man,’ which 
now seems so remote as to live only in poetic fiction, was, to 
the Apostle, an awful reality ; and is brought forward to express 
the certainty that, even here, a change must take place; the 
greatest that imagination can conceive. The last of the human 
race will have passed away ; but in that moment of final disso¬ 
lution, the only thought that is present to the Apostle’s mind is 
not death, but life and victory. The time was approaching, as 
it seemed, when, in the words of a modem author, ‘ not the in¬ 
dividual only, but the species of man would be transferred to 
the list of extinct forms,’ and all the generations of men would 
be ‘ gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 
had hitherto been thought of.’ To us the end of the world, 
though indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea; then it was 
new in itself, and its coming was expected to be immediate. 
As in the trial of his individual faith and patience, 1 it was re¬ 
vealed to him that ‘ Christ’s grace was sufficient for him ; ’ so 
also in this trial, which appeared to await the whole existing 


1 2 Cor, xii. 8, 9. 
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generation of men, it was also declared to him ‘ in a ’ revealed 
‘ mystery,’ that in that great change ‘ God would give them 
the victory ’ over death and the grave, ‘ through Jesus Christ.’ 

The question with which the passage opens, and which in 
later times has often been asked again with elaborate minute¬ 
ness, ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?’ is met with the stern reproof, ‘Fool!’ nor is 
what we call ‘ the resurrection of the body,’ properly speaking, 
touched upon in these verses. The difficulties which have been 
raised respecting the Resurrection in the Apostle’s time or in 
our own, are occasioned by the futile endeavour to form a more 
distinct conception of another life than in our mortal state is 
possible. The inquiry which he answers is like that of the 
Sadducees, ‘ In the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
seven ? ’ and the spirit of his reply is the same as that of our 
Lord, ‘ In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. . . . God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ All that the 
Apostle directly asserts is that, whatever body there 
ti'ty ofte- ma y be after death, will be wholly different from 
ing amidst the present, and that the infinite variety of nature 
form 66 ° f renders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this 
subject must be sought in 2 Cor. v. 1—6. But from the two 
passages combined, and from such expressions as Rom. viii. 23, 
‘the redemption of our body;’ Rom. viii. 11, ‘He that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies; ’ Phil. iii. 21, ‘ Who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body; ’ thus much 
may be inferred;—that the Christian idea of a future state 
is not fully expressed by a mere abstract belief in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, but requires a redemption and restoration 
of the whole man. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, 
expressed in the well known lines at the commencement of 
the Iliad, the souls of departed heroes did indeed survive 
death; but these souls were not themselves; they were the 
mere shades or ghosts of what had been; ‘ themselves ’ were 
the bodies left to be devoured by dogs and vultures. The 
Apostle’s teaching, on the other hand, is always that, amidst 
whatever change, it is the very man himself that is preserved; 
and, if for the preservation of this identity any outward organi¬ 
sation is required, then, although ‘ flesh and blood cannot in- 
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herit the kingdom of heaven,’ God from the infinite treasure 
house of the new heavens and new earth will furnish that 
organisation, as He has already furnished it to the several 
stages of creation in the present order of the world. ‘ If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much rather clothe you, 0 
ye of little faith.’ ‘ Ye do err, not knowing ... the power of 
God.’ 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

Chap. XVI. 1—24. 

The conclusion of this Epistle, as of that to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Second to Timothcus, is taken 
up with matters more or less personal and secular. Of these 
the first is the collection amongst the Gentile 
The Col- Churches for the poorer Christians in Juda;a. From 
the poor whatever cause, there was at this period much poverty 
of'pales" 3 * n Palestine, compared with the other Eastern pro¬ 
tine. vinces of the Roman Empire. The chief allusions 
contained in the Apostolical Epistles to the duties of 
the rich towards the poor, are those which we find in connexion 
with the contribution here mentioned, and in the Epistle of 
St. James (ii. 1—6, v.-l—6), and that to the Hebrews (xiii. 
16), both addressed, if not to Judaia, at least to Jewish com¬ 
munities. And with this agrees the great stress laid in the 
Gospels on the duty of almsgiving. We learn also from the 
account of the last straggle for independence in Josephus, how 
deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered against the rich 
in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions of that time 
something of the character of a social war. 

This was in part occasioned by the greater density of popula¬ 
tion in Palestine, compared with the thinly inhabited tracts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly marked dis¬ 
tinction of rich and poor, which had been handed down to the 
Jews from the earlier periods of their history, where we are 
familiar with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Nehemia. The Christians, besides, were, as a general 
rule, from the poorer classes (James ii. 5), and would be 
subject to persecutions and difficulties on account of their re¬ 
ligion (Heb. x. 34). From the mention of the poor as a 
distinct class in the Christian Church, in Acts ix. 36, and in 
the passages relating to the contribution now in question, it 
would seem that the community of property at Jerusalem must 
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have either declined or failed of its object; and may have even 
contributed to occasion the great poverty which we thus find 
prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time when St. 
Paul first parted from the Church of Jerusalem, that an ex¬ 
press stipulation was made in behalf of this very point (Gal. ii. 
10). ‘ To remember the poor ’ was the one link by which the 

Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound to the Churches of 
Juda;a.' This pledge was given, probably, before his second 
journey. But it was not till his third and last journey, that the 
preparations were made for the great contribution of which he 
now speaks. From this passage, confirmed indirectly by Gal. 
ii. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had first given orders 
for the collection in the Churches of Galatia. From 2 Cor. 
viii. 10, ix. 2, it also appears, that the orders here given to the 
Corinthians had been received by them a year before the time 
of the Second Epistle, and therefore some months before this 
Epistle. 

At this time, he had not quite determined whether to take it 
to Jerusalem himself; possibly he had the intention of going 
at once to the West, and even afterwards when he had left 
Ephesus and reached Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. ix.), he was still 
doubtful, whether the Corinthian collection would be suffi¬ 
ciently large for his purpose. But by the time that he had 
actually arrived at Corinth, his exhortations in this and in the 
Second Epistle had raised the desired sum; and in waiting 
from thence to Rome, he announced his intention of taking it 
at once to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25, 26) ; an intention which he 
fulfilled during his last visit (Acts xxiv. 17). See further the 
notes on 2 Cor. viii. and ix. 
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XVI. 1 llepl Se tt}s Xoylas Trjs els rows aylovs manep Ste'- 
Ta£a tolls eKK\r)aricus Trjs PaXarta s, ovtcos teal vptLS noirj- 
(Tare. 2 Kara piav ^ aa.fi fiaTOv ckolcttos vpaiv nap ’ iavrw n- 

g aaiSdrui/. 


1 xvi. Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 

2 r appointed to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let r each one of you lay by him in 


1. Xoyta =trvWuyrj in classical 
Greek (see Wetstein for the 

word), in the Vulgate 
The col- ‘ collecta.' The word 
lection. < collecta ’ is used for 
the assemblies in which 
the collections took place, as in 
Jerome’s story (ad Gal. vi.) of 
the last words of St. John, which 
were uttered ‘ per singulas col- 
lectas.’ 

etc, ‘ for the benefit of.’ 

Sierafa, ‘ I gave orders when I 
was there.' 

rate eKKXrjtriatc rijs r a\arlac, 
i. e. 1 the Churches of the se¬ 
veral cities or villages of Ga¬ 
latia.’ This arrangement must 
have been made in the journey, 
described in Acts xviii. 23, as is 
confirmed by the allusion which, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 10), he makes to such a con¬ 
tribution. Bengel:—‘ Galatarum 
exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthio- 
rum exemplum Macedonibus, Ma- 
cedonum et Corinthiorum exem¬ 
plum Romanis proponit. 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 ; Rom. xv. 26. Magna ex- 
emplorum vis.' 

2. Kara fitav aaftjrarov. ‘ On 
every first day of the week.’ pia 

vafifiarov is a literal 
7“ translation of the He- 
tTek' brew phrase, ‘one of 
the sabbath, two of the 
sabbath,' &c. i. e. one after the sab¬ 


bath, two after the sabbath. (See 
Lightfoot on Matt, xxviii. 1.) So 
fjpepa yia — ‘ the first day,' Gen. 
i. 5. This is the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first day 
of the week. The collections 
were to be made on that day, as 
most suited to the remembrance 
of their Christian obligations. 
And from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has been 
derived the custom, still con¬ 
tinued in almost all Christian 
Churches, of offerings for the 
poor on Sundays, or at least at 
the times of the Holy Communion. 
It is to be observed, however, 
that there is nothing to prove 
public assemblies, inasmuch as 
the phrase trap' eattrip (‘ by him¬ 
self, at his own house ’) implies 
that the collection was to be 
made individually and in private. 
This is confirmed by the exhor¬ 
tation, in allusion to the same 
subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7 : ‘ Let 
each man give as he has deter¬ 
mined in hiB heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity : for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.’ The word Si]- 
travpi^wv, 1 hoarding,’ or ‘ trea¬ 
suring up,' also implies that the 
money was to remain in each in¬ 
dividual’s house till the Apostle 
came for it. 

S ri ay evoiwrat, ‘ as he may 
have prospered ’ = naOwg tlnrn- 
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0eTa> 6rjcra.vpitfiiv o rt a.v evodcorcu, iva p T), otolv eXOai, Tore 
Xoylai ylvoivTat. :i oTav Se rrapayevatpai, ov s a at> SoKipaapre, 
Si imaToXcop rovrov s Trepxpio dnreueyKe7v rrjv yedpiv vpwp els 
’IepovaaXrjp- 4 cal' Se b ai;iop rj tov Kape iropevecrOai, triiv 
ipol TropevaovTai. 5 iXevcropai Se 7rpos vpas, orap Ma/ccSo- 
• b day 5e p &£toy. 

store, as r it hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 

3 when I come. And when I am with r you, whomsoever ye 
shall approve, ‘them will I send by letters, to bring your 

4 r gift 1 unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, 

5 they shall go with me. Now I will come unto you, when I 

• Gr. <rracc. 


pc'tTo rt c, Acts xi. 29, and endo 
iav i\rj, 2 Cor. viii. 12. Pro¬ 
perly it signifies 1 having a good 
journey,’ as in Rom. i. 10. 

tuti . . . ylvujvratj ‘ be going on 
at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied with 
higher matters.’ 

3. o v r; ay BotctputTTjre. The Co¬ 
rinthians themselves were ' to 
choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of misap¬ 
propriation, as others had been 
chosen for a like purpose by the 
other Churches. See 2 Cor. viii. 
18—20. 

lV eirtaroXuty. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word is probably to 
be taken with ire/iipa. Compare 
(TvtrrartKtttv £7ri(7ro\(I>>', 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

X<ipie is used for the contribu¬ 
tion here as in 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

4. iav Be a^tov tj, ‘if it be 
worth my journey.’ This ex¬ 
pression of doubt shows that he 
did not settle his final plan 
(Rom. xv. 28—32) till his ar¬ 
rival at Corinth. 

5—9. The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec¬ 
tions naturally brings him, is his 
journey to Corinth, and here he 
has to announce that his earlier 
plan, which ho had communicated 


to them previously, was now 
altered. This plan had 
been (as we learn from H' s plan. 
2 Cor. i. 16) to cross 
over the iEgtean from Ephesus 
to Corinth, to go thence through 
Greece to Macedonia, and then 
to return for a second visit to 
Corinth : whereas now he deter¬ 
mines to pass first through Ma¬ 
cedonia, and make one visit only 
at Corinth at the end of his Gre¬ 
cian journey. This alteration 
was made (2 Cor. i. 23) in con¬ 
sequence of the tidings brought 
to him of the disorders in the 
Corinthian Church, that he might 
leave time for his First Epistle 
to have its due effect, before he 
interposed with them personally. 
The change, as we see from 2 
Cor. i. 17—23, x. 2, gave occa¬ 
sion for much misapprehension, 
the correction of which is one 
object of the Second Epistle. 

5. MatceBoviav yap Biepxppat. 

‘ I say, “ when I have passed 
through Macedonia,’ for it is now 
my intention to do so, instead of 
coming to you at once.’ oifpx" - 
/rnt, ‘ I am to pass.’ 

He omits here the usual phrase 
1 if the Lord will,’ which shows 
that even in that early age the 
forms of religious speech and feel- 
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vLav 8iek0<i)’ MaKtZoviav yap 8t.epxop.ai., 6 irpo<s vpa<s Se 
Tuyof Trapapevu) rt teal vapayeipacrco, iva vpet,<; pe vpo- 
TTepxfnjTe ov eav Tropevapat- ov tie Aco yap vp as apr i ev 
irapoSa) ISeiv e\iu£<H *yap ypovov Tina iynpelvai trpo<; vpas, 
iav 6 KvpLOi; b iiu/rpapr). 8 empevco 8e eu’Etfieaeo eats rrjsnev- 

• Si for yip. b lirtrphrp. 

r have passed' through Macedonia: for I r am to' pass through 
c Macedonia, and it may be that I will abide, yea and winter 
with you, that ye may r send me on whithersoever I go. For 

7 I will not‘now see you by the way; A for I trust to tarry 

8 a while with you, if the Lord r will permit. But I will tarry 


ing were not universally fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7, he adds 
it: here he uses the ordinary 
expression tv\vv, ‘ as it may 
happen.’ 

As he was still at Ephesus, 
?(f'pxnp«i is to be taken in the 
future sense, common in the New 
Testament; —not ‘ I am pass¬ 
ing,’ but ‘ I am to pass.’ 

6. irupaytipaow. ‘ I will stay 
with you through the winter ’ 
(i. e. ‘till the navigation of the 
_/Ega?an is again open, so as to 
enable me to sail for Syria ’). 
This intention, of which he here 
expresses some doubt, he fulfilled, 
so far as to pass the three later 
months of the year in Southern 
Greece (Acts xx. 3), leaving it in 
the spring of the following year, as 
appears from the mention of Eas¬ 
ter in Acts xx. 6. It might be in¬ 
ferred from this passage (ov ictv 
irapivufiai), as from verse 3, that 
he was uncertain at this time 
whether he should go eastward 
or westward from Corinth. 

tea iificic- 1 1 remain with you, 
in order that you, and no other 
Church, may have the pleasure 
of helping me forward.’ lie is 
addressing himself to the feeling 
so often touched in the Second 
Epistle. 

irpoTrty\pT)Ti. This is the re¬ 


ceived phrase for ‘ helping for¬ 
ward on a journey or mission.’ 
See Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. 
iii. 13 ; 3 John 6. 

7. clpri, i. e. 1 now, according to 
my present, as distinguished from 
my late, intention.’ 

ev irapviip, ‘ merely passing by 
Corinth, on my way to Mace¬ 
donia.’ 

eav v Kvpioe £7rirp£\|o). Compare 
Ileb. vi. 3 (far eKirpeKTi o fftdc) ; 
1 Cor. iv. 19; James iv. 15 (ear 
6 Kvptos 9eXp<T7|). The former 
phrase is somewhat stronger than 
the latter, indicating not merely 
permission, but giving the power 
to do the thing desired. 

8. eiripevCi fie ev ’Efletrp eoiQ rijc 
TrevTT/voarijr, ‘ I shall stay on at 
Ephesus until the end of the 
spring,’ i. e. while the naviga¬ 
tion of the yEgaan is closed. 
For the reluctance to make voy¬ 
ages in the Mediterranean in 
winter, compare Horace, Od. i. 
4, 2, where ‘ Trahuntque siccas 
machine; carinas,’ is mentioned 
as one of the Bigns of spring. 

‘ Pentecost ’ is mentioned hero, 
merely as a mark of time, as 
‘ the Fast ’ iu Acts xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken as 
a mark both of the place and 
time of the writing of the Epistle. 
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Tr)KQtj7T}<;‘ 9 dvpa yap p.ou avecoyev peyaKr) koX ivepyijs, 

Kal avTLKelpevoi ttoWol. 

l0 ’Eav Se e\6y Tt,p.odeo<;, fiXenere Iva a<^o^(o<; ytv-qTat 


9 at Ephesus until Pentecost. For a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. 

10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you 


k-Kifitvib implies that he was now 
at or near Ephesus, and the men¬ 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which thus 
agrees with the apparent allu¬ 
sion to Easter, as in v. 7, xv. 20. 

9. 9up«, 1 opportunity,' Com¬ 
pare 2 Cor. ii. 12 ; Col. iv. 3; 
Acts xiv. 27. 

avttoyiv is later Greek for ctr- 

CWKTCU. 

peynXi) alludes to the extent of 
his preaching; cvepytic, to its 
effect ; the former word, includ¬ 
ing both the sign and the thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter the thing signified only. 
Two inducements for the Apostle 
to stay, are a wide sphere and a 
powerful opposition. Grotius :— 
‘ Quod alios terruisset, Paulum 
invitat.’ He alludes, on the one 
hand, to the spread of Christi¬ 
anity in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 20), and on 
the other hand, to the opposition 
of Pagan (xix. 23) and of Jewish 
(xix. 33, xx. 29) enemies. 

10—12. The third point is the 
explanation of the character and 
conduct of his two friends, Timo¬ 
theus and Apollos. Timotheus 
had been sent from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts xix. 22), though 
from the expression there (cay 
iXOp) it seems that there was 
some doubt whether he would 
reach Corinth. The object of 
his mission was (iv. 17) to re¬ 


mind them of the Apostle’s ex¬ 
ample and teaching, 
from which they were Mission of 
in danger of deviating. Timotheus. 
But St. Paul seems to 
have feared lest his gentle and 
timid character (both of which 
are hinted at as impediments to 
his usefulness in 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 6, 7, ii. 1) should not 
command the respect due to him. 
Hence this exhortation. 

ai[>u)3(3jc—ev eipprp, in allusion 
to his timid character, cv dpi)vp 
= 1 incolumis,' safe and sound. 

He also speaks of Timotheus 
as an exact counterpart of him¬ 
self, and as the one of all his 
companions best able to enter 
into his feelings. For this same 
fact see iv. 17 ; Phil. ii. 20, 22. 

fiXeir ctc iva. For the construc¬ 
tion compare 2 John 8. 

to yap cpyov vuptov , as in xv. 

58 ; Phil. ii. 30 (-^iotou). 
wpoTrc/jiparc. Sec verse 6. 
fierce ruiv akcXipuiv. This may 
refer to the companions of Timo¬ 
theus, of whom one (Acts xix. 
22) was Erastus; but, from the 
short manner in which the phrase 
is introduced, he more probably 
alludes to the persons of whom 
he proceeds to speak in the next 
verse. 

Besides the mission of Timo¬ 
theus to impress upon the Co¬ 
rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus, by his close in- 
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npos vp,as' to yap epyov Kvpiov ipya^erai tit? “Kayco. 11 /x 7 ? 
ns ovv avTov f.^ov6evrjcrrj. npOTrep.\]iaTe 8e avrov iv elppup, 
Iva eXOp 7 rpos b ip.e' eVSe^o/rat yap avrov p.era toiv aSeX- 
(f)(ii)v. 

12 TIepl Se ’ AttoXXco tov a.8 eX(f>ov, noXXa wapeKaXecra 
avrov Iva eX8r] rrpbs vp.a<s p.era ruv a8eX(pcov‘ Kal irai 'tcds 
ovk rjv OeXrjpa Iva vvv eXdy, eXevcrerai Se orav evKaiprfo-y. 

* Kal b 7T p6s /!€. 

without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do. 

11 Let no man therefore despise him : but r send him on in peace, 
that he may come unto me : for I r wait for him with the brethren. 

12 As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly r exhorted him 
to come unto you with the brethren: r and his will was not at 
all to come at this time ; but he will come when he shall have 
convenient time. 


timacy with St. Paul, was pe¬ 
culiarly fitted, there was another 
later mission despatched at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
with the view, partly of caiTying 
the Epistle and enforcing the ob¬ 
servance of its contents, partly of 
urging upon the Church the neces¬ 
sity of completing their contribu¬ 
tions before the Apostle’s arrival 
(2 Cor. viii. 6,xii. 18). Thismis- 
. sion was composed of Ti- 
of n tus and two other ‘ bre- 
Titus. thren ’ (2 Cor. viii. 18, 
22, 23), whose names 
are not mentioned; Titus having 
been chosen for this, as Timo- 
theus for the other, probably from 
his greater energy and firmness 
of character. That the mission 
thus described is the one to 
which he here alludes can hardly 
be doubted. The words napam- 
Atie and uSt\<p6t are used in the 
same emphatic and recognised 
sense, in both passages; and as 
the mission there spoken of was 
previous to his writing the se¬ 
cond Epistle, it can be referred 
to no occasion so obviously as 
that which is here described. 


These accordingly are the bre¬ 
thren who would, as he expected, 
find or wait for Timotheus at Co¬ 
rinth, and return with him. 

It would seem, however, that 
the Apostle’s original wish had 
been, that the head of this mis¬ 
sion should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Apollos, since his 
visit to Corinth (named in Acts 
xviii. 27, and implied in this 
Epistle, iii. 6), must have re¬ 
turned to Ephesus; and he, both 
from the distinction which he 
enjoyed in the opinion of his 
fellow-Christians (i. 12, iv. 6; 
Acts xviii. 25), and from his 
previous acquaintance with the 
Church of Corinth, would have 
been the natural person to send 
upon such a mission. The most 
obvious explanation of his refusal 
to comply with the Apostle’s re¬ 
quest, would be the fear lest his 
presence should encourage the 
faction which called itself by his 
name, and which apparently was 
the most powerful at this precise 
time. It is a slight confirmation 
of the identity of this mission 
with that of Titus, that the only 
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13 rprj-yopeiTe, aTrjKere cp rrj tt'uttcl, dpopL^eaffe, a [/cat] 
KpaTcuovcrde. u ndvTa vpav ip dydirr) yipiadm. 

4 Om. Kal. 

13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, *and 
H be strong. Let all your things be done with r love. 


later occasion on which the name 
of Apollos occurs in the New 
Testament, is in the Epistle to 
Titus (iii. 13), where they are 
spoken of as living together. 

13, 14. These verses had best 
be regarded as a short summary 
of the exhortation which he con¬ 
ceives that both Timotheus and 
Apollos would give them. The 
words are expressive of a com¬ 
bat : — 

yppyopilrt , ‘be watchful; ’ ‘ have 
the eyes of your mind and con¬ 
science open to all that is going 
on around you : the enemy is ad¬ 
vancing; the last day (see verse 
22) is approaching: be on your 
guard.’ 

arijKtrt tv rtf TritTTtty ‘ stand 
unshaken in your faith against 
the enemy.’ Compare xv. 58, 
‘be ye steadfast immoveable ; ' 
and (more exactly) Eph. vi. 13, 
14, ‘ stand, therefore, having 

your loins girt about with truth; ’ 
and 2 Cor. i, 24, ‘ by faith ye 
stand.’ 

uvSp!(eade, [xal] xparaiovadt. 
The two words occur frequently 
together in the LXX. and form 
one phrase, ‘ Nerve yourselves 
for the contest.’ See Ps. xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 24; 1 Sam. iv. 9; 2 
Sam. x. 12. 

avSptittrdc occurs ofterl in clas¬ 
sical writers; xparaiovuSt never. 

Kal, which is found in A. D. 
E. and the Versions, is omitted 
in B. G.; probably from an at¬ 
tempt to reduce the whole sen¬ 
tence to conformity, without 


perceiving the conventional cha¬ 
racter of the phrase. 

14 . irarra vpiliv iv ayzn nj 
yiviuQtt. As the previous words 
set forth the sterner, so these set 
forth the gentler side of Chris¬ 
tian duty with an allusion to the 
Factions and to chap. xiii. Chry¬ 
sostom well says: \iyti rpjjyo- 
pzirE, wr Kadtvoovrtitv * Sr//X£rc, 
traXtvopivwv * ’Avhpl^tadt veil vna- 
raiovadt , uic ftaXctKtvcvraiv ' Hut ra 
iv iiyu-i], i'vi; rrraniauvvrui 

15. Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church itself. 
There were now with the Apo¬ 
stle, three men recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with the 
letter of the Corinthians (vii. 
!•)• 

The ‘ house of Stephanas,’ in 
verse 15, must be the ,jj j, 

same as that mentioned Q . ° 1 '’ so 0 , 

. . _ . . otepnanas. 

in i. 16, where it ap¬ 
pears that they were, not only 
the earlist converts of St. Paul 
at Corinth, but amongst the few 
who were baptised with his own 
hands. The Stephanas of verse 
17 (as implied in the words of 
verse 15, and of i. 16,—which 
mention the household, appa¬ 
rently in contradistinction to 
the master) was probably one 
of the slaves of the Stephanas 
of verse 15, and had received his 
name from his master. The two 
remaining names are also more 
like those of slaves than of native 
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15 riapaKaXco Si vpas, aSeXcpor oidare rqv olulav Xre- 
<f>ava, otl ecrTLV dnap^r] rrjs ’A^atas Kal ets Sio.Kovlav rots 
d-yiots ira^av eauToiV lh tva Kal vpel<s imoTdaarjade rois 

is r Now I r exhort you, brethren (ye know the house of Ste¬ 
phanas, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they 
16 r appointed themselves to the ministry of the saints), that 


Greeks. * Fortunatus' occurs 
again in the Epistle of Clement, 
as the name of the bearer of that 
Epistle to the Church of Corinth, 
in company with Valerius Bito 
and Claudius Ephebus, appa¬ 
rently two Greek freedmen en¬ 
rolled in the Valerian and Clau- 
dian families. (Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. i. 59.) ‘Achaicus’ indi¬ 
cates either a Greek slave, so 
called by his Roman masters, or, 
an Eastern slave, so called from 
the land of his adoption. Whe¬ 
ther, however, the Apostle is 
here speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in both 
cases he is speaking of Corinthian 
Christians, to whose authority he 
wishes to enforce obedience. The 
ambiguity of the precise subject 
of the sentence in some degree 
affects its construction also : tv a, 
in verse 16, may depend either 
on 7r aparaXui or on o 'Hare, i. e. 
either (1) ‘I exhort you to 
obey,' &c. (comp. irapwaXovv . . . 
tva . . . a\pu tvrat, Matt. xiv. 36, 
and the use of va, for tva, in 
Romaic), or (2) ‘ you know such 
persons in order to,’ &c. The 
first is the best, in which case 
the construction requires that 
irapanaXw should be the principal 
verb in the sentence, and o'ifnre 
. . . eavrouc thrown in parenthe¬ 
tically. A similar interruption 
of a similar commencement, may 
be seen in Eph. iv. 1. 

o’tSare is indicative, there being 
no instance of such a form in the 
imperative. 


d 7rapx>). 1 First fruits of the 
harvest which was to follow.’ 
Compare Rom. xvi. 5, where 
Epcenetus is called ‘ the first 
fruits of Asia,’ or according to 
some MSS. ‘ of Achaia.’ If 
the latter, then he may have been 
one of the household of Stephanas. 
Possibly in this case the meta¬ 
phor is coloured by the allusion 
to the offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see note on xv. 20), 
introduced in connexion with the 
thought elsewhere (Rom. xv. 16) 
expressed, that the Gentile con¬ 
verts were the offering which he 
presented to God. 

15. ’Axoiac, i. e. ‘ Southern 
Greece.’ 

its Statcovtav rots aylots. This, 
viewed in connexion with verse 
1, where rove aytovc is also used 
without any qualification, proba¬ 
bly refers to the contribution for 
the Christians in Judata. 

15. e ra£av laurouc. The stress 
is on iavroit c, 1 appointed them¬ 
selves,' i. e. ‘ of their own ac¬ 
cord,’ in the first burst of zeal 
which followed their conversion 
(comp, the classical quotation in 
Wetstcin). 

16. tva Kal lip tic viroTavarjadc. 
The emphatic tipeic is in allu¬ 
sion to the play upon erai; av and 
viroritaoriath, and the sense is, 

‘ You know the zeal with which 
the household of Stephanas ap¬ 
pointed themselves to their- work. 

I exhort you that you, for your 
part, should appoint to yourselves 
the task of obeying them. 
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toiovtois kch navrl rat crvvepyovvTi kcl\ kottlojvtl. 1 ‘yaipay 
Se ini Tjj napovaiq Xrerfiavd kol *$opTOwaTOv koll ’A^a'iKov, 
on to b vperepov variprjpa c avrol dvenkyjpoxTav • 18 ai >i- 

navaav yap to ipov nvevpa KaX to vpdtv. ivLyvaicrKeTe 

OVV TOV$ TOLOVTOUS. 

19 ’AandtpvTai vpas ai iKKkrjcriai Trjs 'Aaias. dandCpv- 

4 'bovprovv&TOv, b vfiwv. c oStoi. 


ye also appoint yourselves r to be under such, and under every 
17 one that lielpeth noth r them, and laboureth. 'Now I r rejoice 
at the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for 
is that which was lacking on your part they r supplied : for they 
'refreshed my spirit and your’s. Therefore acknowledge ye such. 
19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla 


Tote roiovrotc, ‘ such as the 
household of Stephanas.’ 

cvvipyovvTt, 1 That works with 
them,' and the force of the ovv is, 
as it were, carried on to kottiwvti. 

17. %aip<i} Si. This is proba¬ 
bly a resumption of the previous 
subject, as the conclusion i tti- 
yewtTKEre ovv roue roiovrove, in 
verse 18, seems like a final sum¬ 
mary of verse 16, and it is afier 
St. Paul’s custom to bring out a 
point in which he is deeply inter¬ 
ested a second time. 

irapovota, ‘arrival.’ 

From this verse it may be in¬ 
ferred that Stephanas, Fortu¬ 
natus, and Achaicus, were now 
at Ephesus ; nor is there any 
proof that they carried back this 
First Epistle, which, as implied in 
verse 12, was probably sent by 
Titus. 

to v pin pop vnrioppa avrol a vt- 
■kX iipioaav. ‘ They in their own 
persons supplied the void occa¬ 
sioned by your absence from me.’ 
Compar.e Phil. ii. 30. 

18. aviwavoav ycip to ip or 
nvevpa cal to v pwv. 1 For they re¬ 
freshed, reinvigorated my spirit, 
and by a necessary consequence 


of our sympathy, yours also.' It 
is a concise expression of the 
same consciousness of identity of 
feelings and interests, which ex¬ 
presses itself strongly in 2 Cor. i. 
3—7. For the words compare 
avaTTtTravTai to TTvevpct avrov (i. e. 
of Titus'). 2 Cor. vii. 13. 

c\i lyroHTKETE, ‘ acknowledge :’ 
‘recognise as your guides;’ like 
eiSiva i, in 1 Thess. v. 12, and 
yiviooKo) (as distinguished from 
ioioTapat) in Acts xix. 15 (or 
from oJSns) in John xxi. 17. 

19—21. The salutations are 
threefold: (1) Those from the 

Churches of Asia (AcAf/atat ri/g 
’Ao/nc). Here, as in xvi. 1, the 
plural is properly used to denote 
the Christian congregations in 
the several cities of proconsular 
Asia, of which the chief are the 
seven enumerated in the Apoca¬ 
lypse, all situated within the 
limits of the lioman province 
called ‘ Asia.’ From this pas¬ 
sage as well as from Rev. i. ii. 
iii. and'Col. iv. 16, it would seem 
that they wrnre all connected with 
each other in the same circle of 
Christian brotherhood. 

(2) The salutation from the 
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ira^res. acnracracrde aXXijXovs eV </>iXij/xari ayCat. 


• Lachm. Ed. 1. Upland. 

salute you much in the Lord with the church that is in 
20 their house. All the brethren r salute you. r Salute ye one 


congregation in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Aquila was 
—like his namesake, the transla¬ 
tor of the Old Testament—a Jew, 
from Pontus. (Acts xviii. 2.) 

His wife is mentioned so 
and 3, prominently wherever 
Priscilla, her husband’s name oc¬ 
curs—in four instances 
(Acts xviii. 18, 26 (in some 

MSS.) ; Rom. xvi. 3 ; 2 Tim. iv. 
19) preceding it,—as to indicate 
that she was distinctly known, 
not merely in connexion with 
him hut on her own account al¬ 
so. She is called Prisca in the 
Epistles (Rom. xvi. 3 (except 
in Rec. Text) ; 2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and Priscilla in the Acts (xviii. 
2, 18, 26); so ‘ Livia ’ and 
‘ Livilla,’ ‘ Drusa ’ and ‘ Dru- 
silla,’ are used for the same 
person (see Wetstein on Romans 
xvi.). In this place the name is 
Prisca in B. Priscilla in C. D. G. 
They accompanied St. Paul from 
Corinth to Ephesus, and there 
remained whilst he went on to 
Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18, 26). 
Hence the connexion with the 
Corinthian Church, implied in this 
salutation, and their presence at 
Ephesus, at the date of the com¬ 
position of this Epistle. The 
expression 1 the Church in their 
house,’ which is repeated in 
connexion with their names in 
Rom. xvi. 3, implies a congrega¬ 
tion distinct from that of the 
native Ephesians, probably of 
foreign settlers like themselves, 


such as had naturally brought 
them into connexion with Paul at 
Corinth, and subsequently with 
Apollos at Ephesus (both stran¬ 
gers in the respective cities 
where the meeting was effected, 
Acts xviii. 2, 26). The greater 
earnestness and devotion ex¬ 
pressed in their greeting (tv vvptu 
voWa, ‘ a full Christian greet¬ 
ing ’) would be naturally occa¬ 
sioned by their intimacy with the 
Corinthian Church. 

(3) The salutation of ‘ all the 
brethren.’ Who is here meant 
was clear to the Corinthians, but 
obscure to us. It may be : either 
the Christians of Ephesus ; or the 
brethren spoken of in verses 11, 
12 ; or a genera) summing up of 
all the Christians within reach of 
his communication, as in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. The in¬ 
junction to salute each other with 
a sacred kiss is repeated in Rom. 
xvi. 16 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 26. It was the common form 
of affectionate Eastern 
salutation, transferred 1 The Holy 
to the forms of ChriB- kiss.' 
tian society, and hence 
the epithet of «y/w, ‘ holy.’ The 
practice continued in Christian 
assemblies, chiefly at the time of 
the celebration of the Eucharist 
(Justin Apol. i. 65). The regu¬ 
lations of the Apostolical .Consti¬ 
tutions, viii. 11, and the Canons 
of Laodicea (Can. 19), enjoin 
that before the Communion, the 
clergy are to kiss the bishop, the 
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21 '0 acrffacr/xo? Trj ipfj x eL p' L Hav\ov. 22 ei n? ou r/nXa 
TW Kvp iovp rjTut ava6ijJ.o.. papavada. 23 r) X°-P L< > T °w KvpCov 


* Add ’ItjjtoOv xpiffriv. 

21 another with a holy kiss. The salutation of me Paul with 
£2 mine own hand. If any r one love not the Lord, ° x let him 
23 be Anathema. Maran-atha. The grace of r the Lord Jesus 


men amongst the laity each other, 
and so the women. On Good 
Friday it was omitted, in com¬ 
memoration of the kiss of Judas. 
Down to the fifth century (Au¬ 
gustin. contra Pelag. iv. c. 8) it 
was given after Baptism, and was 
afterwards superseded by the sa¬ 
lutation ‘ Peace be with thee.’ 
It was technically called »/ f/pi/ja;, 
‘the Peace’ (Cone. Laod. Can. 
19 > 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congrega¬ 
tion there kisses and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21. lie winds up the saluta¬ 
tions with his own farewell, writ¬ 
ten (not like the rest of 
Autograph the letter by an ama- 
signatuir. nuensis, but) by liis own 
hand. The expression 
occurs besides in 2 Thes. iii. 
17 ; Col. iv. 18; in the former 
passage, with the addition 1 which 
is a sign in every Epistle.’ This 
attestation was probably confined 
to such Epistles as especially 
needed it from being addressed 
to Churches who questioned his 
authority, or amongst whom, as 
in the case of Thessalonica (2 
Thess. ii. 2), doubts had arisen as 
to the genuineness of his commu¬ 
nications. Accordingly in the 
two instances in which his au¬ 
thority was most violently as¬ 
sailed,—Corinth at the time of the 


Second Epistle, and Galatia,—the 
Epistles to those Churches were 
apparently written, not merely 
in the conclusion, but the former 
in great part—Chapters x. to 
xiii. (see .2 Cor. x. 1),—and the 
latter throughout (Gal. vi. 11) 
by his own hand. 

The amanuensis of this Epistle 
w r as probably Sosthenes (see i. 1). 
Although it is not expressly 
stated, yet it seems probable that 
the whole of the rest of the con¬ 
clusion was, like the salutation, 
in the Apostle’s own handwrit¬ 
ing, which would account for the 
greater solemnity and abruptness 
of the sentences. 

22. £1 Tit; OV (jttXu Tuy KvpiOV. 
This peculiarity in the use of 
ipiXelv for iiytnru v (compare espe¬ 
cially Eph. vi. 24), is occasioned 
probably by the fact that n'v 
is taken as one word, a milder 
expression for fnm't, like ovi; ey- 
kpurfiiuyTcu in vii. 9 for aypa- 
Tcvorrui ; and for this purpose av 
was more natural than oue 

< [ y rI—<). 

ayadepa is ‘ accursed,’ as in 

xii. 3 ; Rom. ix. 3 ; Gal. i. 8; 
Mark xiv. 71; corresponding to 
the Latin ‘ sacer,’ and to the 
Hebrew ‘ cherem.’ 

‘ Maran-atha ’ is a Syriac for¬ 
mula in Greek characters, signi¬ 
fying ‘ The Lord has 
come,’ or ‘ The Lord Mainn-allia 
will come.’ The word 
‘ Maran ’ is the longer form of 
‘ Mar,' the Chaldee (or later He- 


2 
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’Irjcrov xpLcrTov fxeff vjxmv. 24 r) a/ydirr) /xov fiera ndmoiv 
v/itav iv xpuTTa) ’Irjcrov. “ [dfJLijv.] 

• Add Ilpbs K opivdlovs irpwTT) typa^T} a»rj> ^t\hrirwy 5*a Sre^apu Hal 
^ovpTovudrov Hal ’A^alKoi) Hal T ipiodfou. 

24 Christ be with you. My love r is with you all in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


brew) word for 1 Lord, 1 and used 
as such in Dan. ii. 47, iv. 19, 
24, v. 23, familiar also as the title 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Syrian Church. ‘ Atlia ' is fre¬ 
quently used in the poetical books 
of the Old Testament for 1 comes,’ 
and so also in Chaldee. See Dan. 
iii. 2, vii. 22 ; Ezra iv. 12, v. 3. 

The whole phrase is introduced 
in the original language, in order 
to give greater force to the pre¬ 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac ‘Abba' is preserved 
in Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6 ; and 
Hebrew words, such as ‘ Abad¬ 
don,’ ‘ Armageddon,’ are re¬ 
tained in the Apocalypse. 

Maran-atha would seem to 
follow the curse in verse 22, as 
Amen in some MSS. follows the 
blessing in 23, 24. But the pre¬ 
cise meaning of the phrase is am¬ 
biguous. If it means 1 The Lord 
has come,’ then the connexion is, 

‘ the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come, who will take 
vengeance on those who reject 
Him.’ Thus the name ‘ Maro- 
nite’ is sometimes explained by 
a tradition that the Jews, in their 
expectation of a Messiah, were 
constantly saying ‘ Maran ’ 
(Lord), to which the Christians 
answered ‘ Maran atlia,' i. e. 


‘ The Lord is come ; why do y r ou 
expect Him?’ and hence the name 
‘ Maronite ' as applied to Jews, 
and especially Spanish Jews and 
Moors, who confessed ‘ Maran,' 
but not 1 Maran-atha ’ (see Es- 
tius). If it means 1 The Lord 
will come,’ then the connexion 
will be, ‘ This is the curse, and 
beware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.' Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5, 1 The Lord is at 
hand.’ 

There is no proof of any such 
phrase in the Jewish liturgies. 
The word 1 anathema' occurs 
frequently in later ecclesiastical 
censures; the words Maran atha 
never. (See Bingham, Ant. xvi. 
ii. §16.) 

23. y/ \apic. 1 The favour or 
goodness.’ See note on 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. 

24. if ayairr], i. e. tan. 

The subscription, which iB con¬ 
tained in no ancient MSS. is 
manifestly incorrect, being a false 
inference from idpyopni in xvi. 
5. From verse 8, it is certain 
that the Epistle was written, 
not from Philippi, but from 
Ephesus. 
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FAItAPItRASE OF ClIAP. XVI. 1—24. 

There are still some practical remarks to he made in conclusion : 

I. Remember to have the money for the poor Christians 
in Judma ready when I come; and the best way of having it 
ready is that which I formerly suggested to the congregations 
in the cities of Galatia, namely, that every one should on every 
Sunday lay by something privately ; and then, when I arrive, 
it shall either be sent by your approved messengers, or taken by 
myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem deserving of one 
or the other mode of transmission. 

II. I wish to announce to you that I have changed my 
plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to Macedonia, 
I shall come to you after I have been in Macedonia, and remain 
with you, not as I had formerly intended, on a transient visit, 
but for a long time, probably through the winter. Meantime I 
shall remain at Ephesus till the beginning of summer; for 1 
have c/rcat opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to 
surmount. 

III. Timotheus will probably not have reached you so 
soon as this Epistle; hut, whenever he docs come, encourage 
and reassure his timidity and his youth ; remember that he is 
a true representative of myself, and send him on to meet me, 
for I expect him to return with the Christians who bear this 
letter. 

IV. Apollos would have been the natural person to have 
accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him to do so ; 
but he steadily refused; thouyli he will come, when the cause 
for his present refusal is removed. 

In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you have to 
carry on. Be on the alert, stand.fast in your faith, nerve your¬ 
selves for the battle; and, at the same time, let all be done in 
the spirit of Christian love. 

V. I have yet a fetv words to add. You know the slaves 
and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first converts in 
Greece, and hoio they made it their business to serve the poorer 
Christians. Be it your business to obey them and all like them. 
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And you know how 1 rejoice in the arrival and presence of 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Acliaicus; how they Jill up the 
void of your absence; hoio they lighten the load, both of my 
spirit and of yours, by communicatiug your thoughts to me and 
mine to you. Such are the characters that you ought to 
recognise and esteem. 

VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in the 
cities of proconsular Asia. Receive the salutations of the con¬ 
gregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the house of your 
former friends, Aquila and Priscilla. Receive the salutations 
of all the Christians in this place. Salute each other by the 
sacred kiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive my own saluta¬ 
tion in my own handwriting. 

VII. In conclusion, may he who turns away from our 
Lord loithout love be doomed to the curse which is his proper 
judgment. Maran-atha. May the goodness and the blessing 
of our Lord be with you. My Christian love is with you all. 
Amen. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 



THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE COEINTHIANS. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Of all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal as the 
Second to the Corinthians. Its occasion lay in the Occasionof 
peculiar complication of circumstances which took the Second 
place in the interval between the two Epistles. If p 
the Introduction to the First might be called ‘ The State of 
the Corinthian Church,’ the Introduction to the Second might 
be called, with equal propriety, ‘ The Effects of the First 
Epistle.’ 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or, at least, immediately 
followed by Titus. To him the Apostle had entrusted the duty 
both of enforcing its commands, and of communi- The A po- 
cating to him its results ; whilst he himself, after a 6tlc ' 3 de - 
stay of some weeks at Ephesus, was to advance by r ° 
easy stages through Macedonia to Corinth. The Ephesus, 
stay at Ephesus was probably cut short by the riot of the 
silversmiths; his departure is described 1 as taking place im¬ 
mediately after and in consequence of it. From thence he 
went to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia. 2 It was a 
journey overcast with perplexity, sorrow, and danger. Possibly 
the recollection of the recent tumult at Ephesus still weighed 
upon his mind ; possibly some new conspiracy against H;g , lnxi 
his life had been discovered on the road ; but his ex- ety to im¬ 
pressions 3 rather imply that the gloom and misery °^J t e g of 
which oppressed him were greatly enhanced, if not occa- the First 
sioned,by his anxiety about the reception of his Epistle Epistle, 
at Corinth. His bodily constitution, never strong, seems to 

1 Acts xx. 1. ! ii. 12, 13. 3 i. 4, 8—10, ii. 13, vii. 5, (i. 
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have been bowed down almost to the grave by this compli¬ 
cation of sorrow . 1 All was dark around him; and all was 
darkened into a still deeper night by the fear lest his influence 
in his favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act 
in his own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, who was now 
with him, either had never reached Corinth, or had returned 
before the arrival of the First Epistle; he, therefore, could 
give his master no comfort on the one subject which filled his 
thoughts. Corinth, and Corinth only, was the word which 
would then have been found written on the Apostle’s heart; 
and Titus was the only friend who could at that conjuncture 
minister balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope of meeting 
was at Troas : 2 thither vessels sailed from the opposite 
Tro ™ 1 at coast, as when the Apostle himself a year later 
returned by that route from Corinth ; 3 and thither, 
therefore, Titus might already have arrived from the same city. 
But the Apostle waited in vain: some unexpected delay 
retained the faithful friend, and added new pangs to the 
Apostle’s anxieties. Even his apostolic labours, at other times 
his chief consolation in trouble, had now no charms for him ; 
of the great opportunities which were opened for him at Troas, 
and of which a year later he gladly availed himself , 4 he could 
now make no use ; and bidding farewell to the disciples in that 
city, he embarked for Macedonia, probably as once before , 5 
to Neapolis, and thence by land to Philippi. There, amidst 
the familiar scenes of his first European journey, he paused on 
his onward route, cheered by the zeal of his Macedonian 
converts : c but still distrustful and oppressed, his ‘ flesh had no 
rest,’ he was 4 troubled on every side ; without were fightings, 
within were fears .’ 7 

Mooting At last the long-expected day came: Titus ar • 
with Titus rived, and arrived with tidings, not indeed wholly 
at Philippi, satisfactory, but sufficiently cheering to relieve the 
Apostle at once from the chief load of care which had weighed 
down his spirit; and, for the rest, though agitating, yet cal¬ 
culated rather to call forth his energetic indignation than to 
overcloud and distress him. 

The First Epistle had been received, and, by those for whom 

1 i. 8. 5 Acts xvi. 11, 12. 

2 ii. 13. 0 viii. 2. 

3 Acts xx. 5, 6. 7 vii. 5. 

4 ii. 13 ; Acts xx. 0. 
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it was mainly intended, entirely appreciated. The licentious 
party who, whether from misunderstanding or per- Tidings 
verting the Apostle’s teaching, had used his name from Co- 
as a watchword for their excesses, were humbled. rmth - 
Some complaints were raised against the Apostle’s change of 
purpose in not coming to them direct from Ephesussome 
cause still remained for fear lest the intercourse with the 
heathen should be too unrestrained ; 2 but on the whole, the 
submission of the mass of the Corinthian Church to his direc¬ 
tions was complete. They received Titus with open arms; 3 
and, in the matter of the incestuous marriage, the correction 
of which had been the chief practical subject of the First 
Epistle, they had been struck with the deepest peni- . ^ 
tence ; 4 an assembly had been convened, and a me ntofthe 
punishment inflicted on the offender ; 5 and although incestuous 
this sorrow for themselves, and this severity towards marna S e - 
the guilty person, had passed away before Titus’s departure , 3 
and the sin itself had been forgiven , 7 yet there was nothing to 
indicate any disinclination to follow the spirit of the Apostle’s 
teaching. Thus far all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expecta¬ 
tions ; in the one point in which his command might seem to 
have been only partially followed out, in the temporary cha¬ 
racter of the penalty inflicted on the incestuous person, his 
mind was relieved even more than if they had literally observed 
his orders. They had judged, he almost seemed to think, more 
wisely in this respect than himself ; 8 and generally he felt that 
confidence between them was now restored , 9 and that he was 
now more inseparably united with them in that union in their 
common Lord, which none but Christians knew . 10 

Mingled, however, with this good news were other tidings, 
not wholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he had already 
anticipated something of the land in his First Epistle , 11 but still 
demanding new and distinct consideration. The Jewish party 
at Corinth, which claimed especially the name of B, eTO it of 
Peter, and apparently that of Christ also , 12 had at the Jewish 
the time of the First Epistle been so insignificant in party ' 
itself, or so insignificant when compared with the greater evil 


' i. 15—ii. 1. 

2 vi. 14—vii. 1 

3 vii. 13—10. 

4 vii. 7—11. 
ii. G. 

0 vii. 8. 


1 ii. 10. 

8 vii. 12, ii. 9, 10. 

9 vi. 11, vii. 16. 

10 i. 6, 6, iii. 2, 3. 

" 1 Cor. ix. 1—6. 

12 See note on 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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of the opposite party, as to call only for a few passing notices 
from the Apostle. It had, however, even then reached a 
sufficient height to question his apostolic authority ; 1 and, in 
the interval, apparently from the arrival of a new teacher or 
teachers, with letters of commendation 3 from some superior 
authority, probably from Jerusalem, the opponents of the 
Apostle had grown into a large and powerful party , 3 consti¬ 
tuting even ‘ the majority ’ of the teachers ; 4 openly assailing 
the Apostle’s character, claiming almost despotic dominion 
over their followers , 5 insisting on their purely Jewish origin , 0 
and on their peculiar connexion with Christ , 7 on their apo¬ 
stolical privileges , 9 and on their commendatory letters . 9 

These two subjects, the general acquiescence of the Corin¬ 
thian Church in the Apostle’s injunctions, and the claims of the 
Judaizing party, must have been the chief topics of Titus’s 
communication. The first and prominent feeling, awakened in 
St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming thankfulness for 
relief from the anxiety which he had, up to that moment, felt 
for the effects of his Epistle ; next, indignation at the insinua¬ 
tions of his adversaries. To give vent to the double tide of 
emotion thus rising within him, was the main purpose, there¬ 
fore, of the Second Epistle. A third subject of less importance, 
but which gave him a direct opportunity for writing, was the 
Contribu necessity of hastening the collection of the sums 
tion for to be contributed by the Corinthians to the wants 

Jerasa- 0 f the Christian poor in Judasa. He had already 

spoken of it in the close of his First Epistle ; but his 
sense of the need of success had been further impressed 
upon him by the generosity of the Macedonian Churches, of 
which his recent stay among them had made him an actual 
witness. 

As in the occasion, so also in style, the contrast between the 
First and Second Epistle is very great. The First is the most, 
Style of ^' e Second the least systematic of any of the Apostle’s 
theEpi- writings. The three objects of the Epistle are, in 
6,le; point of arrangement, kept distinct. But so vehe¬ 
ment were the feelings under which he wrote, that the thankful 
expression of the first part is darkened by the indignation of 

1 1 Cor. ix. 1—6. 8 xi. 22. 

2 2 Cor. iii. 1, x. 12. 7 v. 10, x. 7, xi. 13, 23, xiii. 3. 

3 i. 12, 17, iii. 1, x. I, xii. 21. 8 xi. 6, 13. 

4 ii. 17. 6 iii. 1, v. 12, x. 12, 18. 

5 i. 24, ii. 17, xi. 13, 23. 
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the third; and the directions about the business of the contri¬ 
bution arc coloured by the reflections both of his joy and of 
his grief. And in all the three portions, though in themselves 
strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into the higher 
regions in which he habitually lived; so that this Epistle be¬ 
comes the most striking instance of what is the case, more or 
less, with all his writings : a new philosophy of life poured forth, 
not through systematic treatises, but through occasional bursts 
of human feeling. The very stages of his journey are impressed 
upon it; the troubles at Ephesus, the repose at Troas, the 
anxieties and consolations of Macedonia, the prospect of 
moving to Corinth. ‘ Univcrsa Epistola,’ says Bengel, ‘ itine- 
rnrium refert, sed praceptis pertextum prxstantissiinis .’ 1 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is now 

necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the First 

Epistle, so in this, we must conceive him, at least at J_ ta 
. ...... . Contents. 

its outset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, 

in this instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, 

whose name, in the opening of the Epistle, fills the place 

which, in its predecessor, had been occupied by that of So- 

sthenes. 

The first feeling to which he gave utterance after the formal 
salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness for deliverance 
from his anxiety, and of the entire sympathy which existed be¬ 
tween himself and his converts . 2 This feeling is first checked 
by the recollection that their sympathy with him was not so 
complete as his with them, in consequence of a suspicion of 
double-dealing and double-speaking on his part, chiefly grounded 
on his change of purpose in not coming to Corinth as expressed 
in his former Epistle. This charge he turns aside for a moment 
to explain and to justify ; to point out that he had relinquished 
his earlier design only to leave scope for the First Epistle to 
work its own effects, and this leads him to express his cordial 
acquiescence in the conduct which they had pursued in refer¬ 
ence to the offender who had been the chief cause of the severity 
in his previous address . 3 

By this turn he is again brought to the point from which he 
had diverged, and proceeds to give a regular account of his 
journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, and of his meeting with 

1 Gnomon, on 2 Cor. i. 8. Sec tary on .2 Cor. i. 1. 
also his arrangement of the con- 2 i. 3—11. 

tents of the Epistle in his conunen- 3 12—ii. 11. 



Titus . 1 He has hardly touched upon this before the narrative 
loses itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro¬ 
bably have interrupted it only for a moment, but that a sudden 
turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an actual apparition of 
those dark and insidious enemies whom he felt to be dogging 
his path and marring his work wherever he went . 2 He knew 
that he was sufficient to carry through his task of offering up 
the sacrifice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the difference 
between himself and them—between his openness, suspected as 
he was of the reverse, and their duplicity—was the natural 
result of the openness and simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted 
with the dimness and ambiguity of the law . 3 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious task ; 4 
and to this task he felt himself adequate, in spite of all the 
difficulties and distresses, which only made him more conscious 
of his Divine support, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
of which his present life was but a poor and unworthy prelude . 5 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object; but 
he has arrived again at one of the points which brings him into 
sympathy with his converts. If another life and a judgment of 
Christ are impending, then there is no room for double-dealing. 
Christ’s love draws him to Himself and to God. In Christ’s 
death, he felt that he had died ; in the reconciliation of the 
whole world which Christ had effected, he calls on them to 
share ; in the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life . 6 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and them 
melt away ; and he now at last (after one short and unaccount¬ 
able interruption) 7 closes these successive digressions with the 
fervent account of the arrival of Titus and his own satisfac¬ 
tion . 9 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another point of 
immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The reception of 
Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic that Titus was now 
ready to be the bearer of this Second Epistle also ; and in com¬ 
pany with two others appointed for this special purpose, to urge 


' ii. 12, 13. 

5 ii. 14, 16. 

5 iii. 1, 12, 18. 
4 iv. 1—6. 


5 

6 

7 

8 


iv. 2—v. 10. 

v. 11—vi. 10. 

vi. 14—vii. 1. 


vi. 12, V), vii. 2—16. 
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upon the Corinthians the necessity of having their contribution 
for Judaea ready for the Apostle’s arrival . 1 

Thus far all had been peaceful; there had been occasional 
allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole the strain of 
the letter was cheerful and calm. But henceforward a change 
comes over it, the adversaries are now attacked face to face. 
Timothcus is no longer coupled with the Apostle; it would 
almost appear as if St. Paul took pen and parchment into his 
own hands and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the 
warning against the false pretences of his opponents ; 2 then a 
vindication of his own claims ; 3 crossed at times by protesta¬ 
tions of his own sincerity against their insinuations , 4 and bitter- 
irony against their despotic demands on obedience , 5 but closing 
in an elaborate enumeration of his own exertions and dangers, 
as the best proof of his apostolic mission and authority . 6 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent egotism, 
and repels the insinuation of duplicity; 7 and then with a final 
warning and assurance of his intention to visit them, the 
Epistle closes. 

Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of Clement 
to Corinth, the second of them of more than doubtful ^ 
authority, are the only records of the Corinthian the Second 
Church for the next three centuries. Factions are E P lstlp - 
described in the first of these, as still raging; but the Apostle’s 
authority is recognised, and there is no further trace of the 
Judaizing party. But it still lingered in other parts of the 
Church, and in the curious apocryphal work entitled the 
‘ Clementines ,’ 9 written some time before the beginning of the 


1 viii. and ix. I have assumed 
this as the most probable explana¬ 
tion of the passage. But the Apostle’s 
language raises a question whether 
the mission spolten of in viii. and ix. 
is not the same ns that in xii. 18, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

1 x. 1—18. 

3 xi. 1—0. 

4 xi. 7—15. 

5 xi. 1(3—20. 

0 xi. 21—xii. 10. 

2 xii. 11—18. 

* The Clementines are published 

in Cotelicr’s edition of the ‘ li¬ 

tres Apostolici,’ and in a separate 


volume by Schwegler, and are the 
subject of an elaborate treatise by 
Schlicmann. They consist of: 1. 
The ‘ Homilies ’ or Conversations. 
2. The Epistle of Peter to James. 
51. The Adjuration of the Presbyters 
by James. 4. The Epistle of Cle¬ 
ment to James. 6. The ‘ Recogni¬ 
tions.’ 6. The Epitome. A com¬ 
plete text of the Homilies (including 
the Epistle of Peter to James, and 
the Adjuration of the Presbyters) has 
been published by Dressel, from a 
MS. in the Vatican Library not be¬ 
fore collated. 
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third century, but containing the last indications of the 
struggle which first appears in this Epistle and that to the 
Galatians. 

The following are the most remarkable instances: — 

1. St. Peter is represented as the Apostle not only of the Circum- 
Lnter traces cision, but of the Gentiles; all the glory of St. Paul is 
of the Juda- transferred to him (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. c. 1 ; Horn. ii. 17, 
^Clemen' 10 *“• 59). Compare 2 Cor. x. 14, 15, and contrast Gal. ii. 
tines.' 9. 11. 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as ‘ the first of the Apostles ’ 
(Ep. Clem, ad Jac. i. 3), and as appointing Clement to the See of 
Pome (ibid.), yet James is described as superior in dignity both to 
him and Clement (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 1 ; Ep. Clem, ad Jac. 19), and 
to all the Apostles (Rec. i. 66—68); as 1 the Lord and Bishop of the 
Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling the Churches everywhere, 
the Bishop, the Archbishop‘ the Chief Bishop,’ as opposed to 
Caiaphas 1 the Chief Priest ’ (Ep. Pet. c. 1 ; Ep. Jac. c. 1; Recog. 
i. 66, 63, 70, 72, 73). So the Ebionites 1 adored Jerusalem as the house 
of God.’ (Iren. Hser. i. 26.) Compare 2 Cor. 1. 24; xi. 5, 20, and 
contrast James i. 1 ; 1 Pet. v. 2. 

3. St. Paul is never attacked by name; but the covert insinuations 
are indisputable. 

(a.) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James against ‘ the 
lawless and foolish teaching of the enemy ’ (roli e-^dpov avOpwnov), 
■who perverts ‘ the Gentiles from the lawful preaching of Peter,’ and 
misrepresents Peter ‘ as though he thought with the Gentiles, but 
did not preach it openly.’ (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2.) Compare Gal. ii. 12, 
14. The ‘ enemy ' (homo inimicus) takes part in a conspiracy 
against the life of James, and receives letters from the High Priest 
to persecute Christians at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare Acts 

ix. 1. 

( b.) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of ‘any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare his preaching with 
that of James, and come with witnesses, lest the wickedness,’ which 
tempted Christ, ‘ afterwards, having fallen like lightning from 
heaven’ (comp. Acts xxvi. 13, 14) ‘should send a herald against 
you, and suborn one who is to sow error (jrXdvjjr) amongst you as 
it suborned this Simon against us, preaching in the name of our Lord, 
under pretence of the truth.’ (Horn. xi. 35.) Compare 2 Cor. iii. 1, 

x. 12—18, v. 12. 

(c.) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing passage, be¬ 
tween St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out still further in other 
passages, which actually describe the Apostle under the name of 
Simon. St. Peter maintains that, ns Cain preceded Abel, and Ishmael 
Isaac, so ‘ Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and that Peter then 
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succeeded to him as light to darkness;’ that ‘the false Gospel must 
come first from some deceiver (t/7ro nXavov ru'd c), and then, after the 
destruction of the holy place, the true Gospel; were he known, he 
would not have been received ; but now, not being known (ayvoovfitvoc), 
he has been trusted to; he who does the deeds of those who hate us, 
has been loved ; he who is our enemy, has been received as a friend; 
being death, he has been longed for as a saviour; being fire, he has 
been regarded as light; being a deceiver (TrXdvoe), he has been listened 
to as speaking the truth.' (Horn. ii. 17, 18.) Compare 2 Cor. vi. 8, 9, 
x. 13—1G ; Acts xxi. 28. 

In an argument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our Lord’s dis¬ 
courses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, Peter concludes as 
follows: 1 If then, Jesus our Lord (6 ’h)trove i/pcir) was seen in a 
vision, and was known by thee and conversed with thee, it was in 
anger with thee as an adversary that He spoke to thee through 
visions and dreams, and even through outward revelations. But 
can any one be made wise to teach through a vision ? If thou 
sayest that he can, why then did our Master abide and converse with 
Ilis disciples, not sleeping but awake, for a whole year? And how 
shall we believe the very fact that He was seen of thee ? And how 
could He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things contrary 
to His teaching ? And if by having been seen and made a disciple 
by Him for one hour, thou bccamcst an Apostle, then expound what 
He has taught, love his Apostles, fight not with me who was His 
companion. For me, the firm rock, the foundation of the Church, 
even me thou didst “ withstand ” openly (avfirirrtjicac). If thou hadst 
not been an adversary, thou wotildst not have calumniated me, and 
reviled my preaching, to deprive me of credit when I spoke what I had 
heard myself in intercourse with the Lord; as if I were to be 
blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if thou sayest that I 
was condemned by my own act (kartyvwo'pf'i'oi'), thou accusest God 
who revealed Christ to me, and attackest Him who blessed me be¬ 
cause of that revelation. But since thou wishest truly to work with 
the truth, now learn first from us what we learned from Him ; and 
when thou hast become a disciple of the truth, then become a fellow- 
worker with us.’ (Horn. xvii. 19.) Compare Gal. i. 1, 12, 15—20; 
1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. x. 1G, xi. 1—5, and especially St. Paul’s own 
words (Gal. ii. 11) in the account of the feud at Antioch,—dmVrijv, 
. . . rureyi'iixr/ieVoc. 
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PLAN OF TIIE EPISTLE. 

Salutation and Introduction. Chap. 1.1—11. 

The Tidings drought dy Titus. Chap. I. 12-VII. 1G. 

1. Confidence of St. Paul in the Intentions of the Corinthian 

Church. Chap. i. 12—ii. 11. 

2. The Arrival of Titus. Chap. ii. 12—-10a. 

Digression on inn Apostolical Mission. Chap. II. 1G6-VI. 10. 

1. The Plainness and Clearness of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 

ii. 1G6—iv. G. 

2. The Pilliculties and Supports of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 

iv. 7—v. 10. 

.‘5. St. Paul’s Motive for his Service. Chap. v. 11—vi. 10. 

4. The Arrival of Titus (continued from ii. IGn). Chap. vi. 11—13; 

vii. 2—10. 

5. Digression on Intercourse with Heathens. Chap. vi. 14—vii. 1. 

Tin; f'oi ,lection for Tnu Churches in Jud.ea. Chap. VIII. 1 - 

IX. 15. 

1. 'flic Example of the Macedonian Churches. Chap. viii. 1—15. 

2. 'The Mission of Titus. Chap. viii. 1G—24. 

3. The spirit in which the Collection is to be made. Chap. ix. 

1—15. 

The Assertion of nis Apostolical Authority. Chap. X.-XII. 10. 

1. Assertion of his Authority. Chap. x. 1—G. 

2. Digression on his Boast of his Claims. Chap. x. 7—xii. 10. 

a. The Reality of his Boast. Chap. x. 7—18. 

b. His Boasting excused by his Aliection for the Corinthians. 

Chap. xi. 1—15. 

c. Ilis Boasting excused not by his Power, hut by his Weak¬ 

ness. Chap. xi. 1G—xii. 10. 

Concluding Explanations, Warnings, and Salutations. Chap. XII. 
11-XIII. 14. 
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Salutation and Inthoduction. 

IJATAOX dirocrroXos ’Irj crov xpuJTOv Sid OeXy/paTO^ Oeov, 
Kal TipoOeos o dSeXx/jds, rfj e/ctcX^cria tov Oeov rfj ovcrj) 
if Koplv6m a-vv rois ayio is nacrtv to is ovcriv iv oXfj rfj 
’ A)(aia 2 3 * * ^apis vpZv & koX dpyvr) airo 6eov Trarpos Tjpbbf 
Kal Kvp'iov ’Irjcrov xpicrrov. 

J EvXoyrjTo s 6 debs Kal Trarrjp tov Kvpiov -rjpcbv ’Irjcrov 


■ MS, C. begins with [*ai dpTjirq, 


) 7 ) AUL an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and 
X ‘Timotheus our brother, to the church of God which is 

2 at Corinth with all the saints which arc in all Achaia. Grace 
to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3 Blessed be r the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


1, 2. For the general language 
of the salutation, and for the 
words 6 a?t\<p6c, ’Abat'd, see note 

on 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. Timotheus, 
who, in the First Epistle, was 
prevented from appearing in the 
salutation by his absence on the 
journey described in 1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22, 
has now returned, and resumes 
his usual place by the Apostle’s 
side. 

3. tiiXfjyijror 6 Side- This phrase, 

which occurs in Epli. i. 3, is pa¬ 
rallel to the more usual form of 
the Apostle’s thanksgiving iv^a- 
piffru) rtp 

In the fulness of his thankful¬ 
ness, he at once proceeds to invest 
the abstract names of ‘ God ’ and 

‘the Father’ with the attributes 
of which he was now himself 
most conscious. ‘ Blessed be 
God, i. e. the God of comfort; 
blessed be the Father, i. e. the 
Father of mercies,’ the inversion 


being occasioned partly by the 
convenience of the construction, 
which required that TrapaiXi/irfuie 
should be continued into the next 
sentence, partly by the fact that 
the first of the two expressions 
(‘the Father of mercies’) is the 
more natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
by the phrase in the opening of 
Jewish prayers, ‘ Our Father, 
Merciful Father 1 ' But it is used 
here in a more personal sense : 
and, the genitive rHy oiKrtpfiun' is 
not merely a Hebraism, but com¬ 
bines the two ideas that God’s 
essence consists in mercy, and 
also that He is the Father and 
source of mercies. Compare 1 the 
Father of glory,’ Eph. i. 17; 

‘ the Father of spirits,’ Heb. xii. 
9 ; ‘ the Father of lights,’ James 
i. 17 ; ‘ the God of hope,’ Kom. 
xv. 13. In the same way the 
next phrase expresses that God 
is the Author of comfort. This 
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Xpurrov, 6 narrjp raiv oiKTipp-cov Kal 0 eos nd<rr)<; napa- 
K\rjcreo ./?, 4 6 napaxakcov rjpa<; ini ndarj rrj fJkixjjct 

rjpoiv, ei? to Suvaadcu rjpas napaKaktiv tod? eV nacrrf 
6 \txjj£L Sta ttJ? napaK\rjcre<o<; rj? napaxaXovpcOa avrol 
in to tov Oeov, 5 oti /ca&u? nepiaatvci rd na. 6 rjp.ara rov 
X/hotoO eh 17/i.a?, outco? Sia VoS x ptcrrov nepurcrevet. /cat 
17 napaK.\rj(TL<i 17/xwi'. 0 eire Se 6 \if 5 op.eda, vnep rrjs; vpwv 

*■ Om. to5. 

4 the Father of mercies and 0 God of all comfort, cvho 
comforteth us r upon all our r trouble, that we may be able 
to comfort those who arc in any trouble by the comfort 

5 wherewith we ourselves are comforted ''by God, for as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, 'so by Christ aboundeth 

6 our ''comfort also. ' Now whether we be r troubled, it is 


is the earliest passage in the New 
Testament where the words tra- 
irapaKaXwr, are 
applied to God ; as, in 
St. John’s writings, they 
are applied more precisely to The 
Son and The Spirit. 

4. e7ri TTuar) rij tlA tip! t .... 

‘in any kind of aliliction that 
befalls me ’ or 1 them.’ The 
article in the first phrase is 
only used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive >//u<Jr. 

5. irepiotrevti ret nadljparci .... 
tic I/juac, ‘ the sufferings under¬ 
gone by Christ in His own person 
overflow to us; ’ with the double 
meaning that the sufferings of 
Christ pass from Him ‘ to us,’ and 
that they are to be found ‘ in 
us ’ in a superabundant measure. 
Sec Rom. v. 15. 

allrue <ha j(pi(T- ou irtpuraevti ml 
>1 trnptiKXqiric i/pur, 1 so also 
through Him in whom we all 
suffer together, the comfort, which 
we ourselves possess from God, 
passes over abundantly to you.' 

The general sense of the pas- 
age is based on the idea that he 


was one with Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians. ‘ It 
is of the very nature of spiritual 
things that they cannot be con¬ 
fined within themselves. Freely 
we have received, freely we give. 
The comfort which we feel our¬ 
selves, communicates itself to you. 
Because Christ suffered, therefore 
wc suffer; because lie comforts 
us, therefore we are able to com¬ 
fort you.' For the transference 
of the sufferings of Christ to the 
Apostles, see iv. 10; Hcb. xiii. 
13; Phil. iii. 10; Rom. viii. 17. 
And in still nearer connexion 
with this passage, Col. i. 24, 1 the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh.’ 
Matt. xx. 23, ‘ ye shall drink of 
my cup.’ 

‘ The example of suffering and 
of comfort in me shows that if 
you are similarly afflicted, you 
will be similarly comforted. This 
is the course of Christian salva¬ 
tion ; your experience will be like 
mine.’ 

6. ctre Ct, k.t.\. There is con¬ 
siderable difference in the order 
of the words in the MSS. but 
none in the sense: (1) B.D.E.F. 
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TrapaK\ij<T€0}<; Kal crwTrjpias rrjs ivepyovp.evij s iv vnopovrj 
Ta>v avTitiv TraO-qpaTaiv wv Kal rjp.eL<; Trdaryoptv, 11 Kal rj 
eXtris Tjpdtv fiefiaia inep vpatv • eire napaKaXovpcOa, 
inrep Trjs vpdiv vapaK\7jaeoi<; Kal crtoryjpias, 7 eiSore? on 
b <I)S KOLvmvol dare tg>v nadrjpaTcov, ovrcos Kal rrj<; trapa- 
Kkijaecos. 

8 Ov yap OeXopev vpas ayvoelv, dSeXt^oi, c nepl rrjs 
OXixpecos 7)p.(l>v tt}s yevopdvrj s d eV rp 'Atria, on KaO' 
vnepfioXpv e vnip Svvaptv ifiap'qdpp.ev, aicrre i^airoppdrjvai 

* Transpose; and read efre irapaKaXovfitda . . . awTijplas, nal tj 4\tt\s . . . bfiuv' 
b wffirep. c vnip. d Add rjfitv. c i€apT)0. irnep Hvvafj.iv. 


for your r comfort and salvation ■which is effectual in the 
enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer, “and 
our hope of you is stedfast": whether we be comforted, it 

7 is for your r comfort and salvation, knowing that as ye 
are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye he also of the 
r comfort. 

8 For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble which r happened 0A in Asia, that we were pressed 
out of measure above strength, insomuch that we despaired 


G. J. K. and Lachm. as in the Text 
above. (2) A.C. e'ite it BXipofitda , 

VTTEp .... (TDTTJpiaQ * ELTE ~apaK(l~ 
XovpEda, VTTEp rijc vpi~Jv 
OEUC, rrjg iytfiyovpfrjjr fr virofioerj 
. . . . TTCLOyOjlEV' Kal )/ f X7T/£ {]pull y 

ftefiaiu iiwtp vu£>v, (3) Re¬ 

ceived Text, made by Erasmus 
from the Latin versions, combined 
with the Greek MSS. but not 
found exactly (either in his time or 
since) in any Greek MS.: Ate ce 
BXifiopedu .... vaay^o/iEV e’ite 
TtapaKaXovptQa, virtp riig vpiUr ira- 
paK\i)fTtuir m< aurriplut. cal }j iXwig 
i/fiiiy fitfiala v7rep iipuhv. Elior eg 
k. t. A. The first is the most for¬ 
cible. The general sense is the 
same in all, whether the words sal 
ij £ A file t ipwv /le/lata uthj v fiwv 
are to be placed in the first 
clause, after irdtT\ofiEr, or in the 
second, after auirpptag. A com¬ 
parison of v. 13 shows that BXijiii- 


ptQa and TrapataXovpeQa are in 
each case to be repeated,—‘whe¬ 
ther we are troubled, it is for your 
salvation that u-e are troubled , . . . 
whether we are comforted, it is for 
your comfort, that we are com¬ 
forted, knowing,’ &c. 

ivEpyoufiErtfc, here, as always, 
is middle, not passive,—‘ exercis¬ 
ing its powers.’ 

7. e'Aotec should more properly 
be fISbruir. But the participle is 
used in the same abrupt manner 
as elsewhere ; e, g. Rom. xii. 9— 
13, xiii. 11. 

8. He explains his meaning, 
by referring to the actual danger 
and consolation which led him to 
these remarks. The word BX/ipig, 
the greatness of the peril, and the 
comparison of it in verse 5 to the 
sufferings of Christ, suggest some 
outward persecution at Ephesus, 
such as may have occurred in the 
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r/p. ag Kal tov £rjv 9 aXX’ avTol ev eat/rots To dnoKptp.a 
tov Oavarov io-yi]Kap.ev, Iva per) TrenoLdoTe*; wpev i<j> 
eat/rots, aXX em rai deep ra> eyetpovTi tov s fe/cpovs, os 
e’/c tt]\lkovtov 6a.vd.Tov ippvcraro r)p.a.<; [/cat a pvcreTai], els 
of rjkiTLKapcv [on] /cal ert pvcrtTai, 11 crvvvnovp'yovvTuiv 
/cal vpSiv vnep rjpcvv Tjj Sepcrei, ova e/c 7roXXa/f npocrcontov 
to els 77/Aas xdpLcrpa Sta iroWuiv d>)(apL<TTr)9f) virep rjpcov. 


“ ^uerai. 

9 even of life: but we r ourselves had the sentence of death 
in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 

10 God who raiseth the dead, who delivered 11s r out of so great a 
death and ' will deliver, in whom we trust that He will ’ also 

11 yet deliver us, ye also helping together by prayer for us, 
that, for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many, 
thanks may be given r from many faces' on our behalf. 


tumult of Demetrius (Acts xix,), 
or as is referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, 1 1 fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.’ On the other hand, 
the words ifapijOqpt r, aural tv 
tavrols, and the general context, 
point either to illness or to in¬ 
ward care occasioned probably by 
his anxiety for the Corinthian 
Church: also had he alluded to 
the tumult at Ephesus, he would 
have probably used the expression 
tv ’Ei pictu, as in 1 Cor. xv. 32, not 
iv rij ’A aitf. Here, as elsewhere, 
we may observe the understate¬ 
ment, in the Acts, of his suffer¬ 
ings. 

9. a\\\ ‘ nay,’ = ‘ immo.’ 

inroKpifia, ‘ When I have 

asked myself what would be the 
issue of this struggle, the answer 
has been “ Death.” ’ 

10. Stmirou, ‘ peril of death,’ 


as in xi. 23 ; and 1 Cor. xv. 31 

(uTroBvtjtTku)). 

11. £#.-7roX\iiiii TTpoirdurwr is pro¬ 
bably to be taken with tv%a- 
piorgOg, since the thanksgiving 
more properly proceeded from 
the Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostlo through them, ■npoalwKivv 
may have the later Greek sense of 
person ; but it is more in con¬ 
formity with the otherwise in¬ 
variable usage of the New Testa¬ 
ment to make it 1 that thanks 
may be sent up from many up¬ 
turned faces.' 

The use of the word ytipiafia 
for ‘ deliverance from affliction ’ 
shows the general application of 
the phrase to what are now 
termed natural occurrences. 

ovwTrovpyovvTiijVj ‘ helping with 
me.’ For the thought see iv. 
15, ix. 12. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. I. 1—11. 

1 return my usual thanks to Him in whom, we recognise not only 
the supreme God, hut the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
the Father also, from ivhose fatherly mercy all mercies de¬ 
scend, the God who is the source of that strengthening comfort 
which in manifold forms is sent to support us under manifold 
forms of affliction. Thus we in turn may be called to sup¬ 
port others in like afflictions by the example and the sympathy 
of the comfort which we ourselves enjoy ; for as we are iden¬ 
tified with Christ in His sufferings, so also are we identified 
with you through Him in our comfort. Your comfort, in 
fact, is the end and object of our existence : if ice suffer, it is 
for your welfare; if toe are comforted, it is that out of your 
like sufferings may grow a like comfort. What my sufferings 
were you know ; how the hope of life itself seemed to vanish 
away; and it is from that depth that I have been raised, by 
the deliverance for which I now thank God, and which was 
the result of your prayers. 


The Apostle’s Sympathy. 

The thanksgiving with which the Epistle opens, furnishes the 
key-note to the ensuing six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his mind the moment that he begins 
to address the Corinthians, and cross each other in almost 
equal proportions. The first is an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude for his deliverance from his distress, whether it 
were the actual dangers to which he had been exposed at 
Ephesus, or the inward trouble which he suffered from his 
anxiety for the Corinthian Church. The second is the keen 
sense which breathes through both the Epistles to Corinth, but 
especially through the Second, of his unity of heart and soul 
with his Corinthian converts. Not only did he naturally pour 
out his deepest feelings to them, but he felt that they were one 
with him in his sorrows and in his joys; that his comfort and 
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deliverance would be shared by them, as it had been the result 
of their prayers. He may have also been influenced partly by 
the desire to begin from that serene atmosphere of thankfulness 
and love, which would soon be disturbed in the course of the 
Epistle; and partly by the anxiety, here as in his other 
Epistles, to exhibit his relations to his converts in the most 
friendly aspect, and to dispel at once by his own frankness the 
cloud of suspicion which, as we see from many subsequent 
passages, intervened between him and them. But it is out of 
keeping with the irregular and impassioned tone of this Epistle 
to suppose that any such secondary considerations were put 
prominently forward as the groundwork of a formal and 
deliberate plan. 

There are two remarks of Bcngel on this portion of the 
Epistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, 

‘ Experiential quanta est necessitas: qua qui caret, p^ence. 
quam ineptus magister est! ’ Secondly, ‘ Communio 
Sanctorum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum Eecle- 
siarum exercita, egregid representatur in hac Epistola. ITasc 
corda fuere quasi specula imagines inter se reciprocantia.’ The 
sympathy with which the Apostle makes himself one with his 
converts—their joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their 
thoughts his thoughts—is a striking instance of the manifold 
susceptibility with which he was endowed, and of his capacity 
for throwing himself into the position of others—becoming ‘ all 
things to all 1 men,’ transferring 2 the feelings of others to his 
own person. It is the same largeness and depth of 
heart which embraced so wide a circle of personal 
friends; which ‘ suffered when the weaker brother 
3 suffered,’ which would not allow him to ‘ eat meat whilst the 
world standeth lest he make his brother to offend.’ It is the 
Gentile side of his character, which so remarkably qualified 
him for his mission to the Gentile world; the Christian or 
religious form of the proverbial versatility of the Grecian mind, 
and of the significant maxim of the Roman poet, ‘ Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

For the right understanding of the Epistle, this identity of 


1 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

2 Horn. vii. 7—23 ; 1 Cor. iv. 6, 
vii. 1, viii. 1—0. The closest re¬ 
semblance to this passage in its 


expression of personal affection is 
1 Thes9. ii. 7—12. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 29; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 
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feeling between the Apostle and his converts must be borne in 
Double mind throughout. It accounts for a large portion, 
current of even in detail, of the peculiarities of the style and 
feeling. language ; the double self, which creates, as it were, 
a double current of feeling and thought, now taking the form 
of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, now of caution and 
prudence ; the plural number, which he employs in this Epistle 
even more frequently than elsewhere for himself, as if includ¬ 
ing his readers also. 


It is also important as the liveliest instance of the real com¬ 
munion or community of feeling introduced by Christianity into 
the world. Never had there been seen amongst heathens, so 
close a bond between those who had no local, natural, or here¬ 
ditary connexion with each other. And it thus exemplifies 
a universal truth. The Apostle did not think it beneath him 
to show that he rested his claims on his capacity of thoroughly 
understanding those with whom he dealt. Let them 
sympathy see that carec l for them, that he loved them, and 
he felt that all else was as nothing in the balance. 
Sympathy is the secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation, 
no merely official or pastoral interest, has an influence equal to 
that which is produced by the consciousness of a human and 
personal affection in the mind of the teacher towards his 
scholars, of the general towards his soldiers, of the Apostle 
towards his converts. 
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THE TIDINGS DROUGHT BY TITUS, 

Chap. I. 12—VII. 1C. 

IIis Confidence in the Intentions of the Corinthian Church. 

Chap. I. 12—11. 11. 

Tiie connexion of this section with the preceding is this : ‘ Your 
intercessions and your sympathy will, I trust, continue ; for 
my intercourse with you has been always frank and open.’ 
With this declaration of conscious uprightness, he enters on 
the reply to a charge which weighed so heavily on his mind, as 
to be one of the chief reasons for his writing. His coining, 
announced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5—8, had been long delayed; even 
Timotheus, who had been sent before (1 Cor. xvi. 10), seems 
never to have arrived. Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy; the threat of Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner (1 Cor. iv. 21, v. 5) had not been fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Titus returned to St. Paul, it was with the 
tidings, on the one hand indeed, that the Corinthian Church 
had to a great extent complied with his injunctions; but, on 
the other hand, that in consequence of these delays there had 
arisen insinuations that he had broken his word, that he 
practised worldly wisdom, and wrote one thing to the eye 
and another in reality (i. 12, 17, x. 10). Against these in¬ 
sinuations the Apostle remonstrates with the indignation 
natural to an honourable mind unjustly suspected. At the 
same time, it must be observed that, till the 10th chapter, this 
indignation is kept within bounds: it is only by covert 
allusions that we discover, in the earlier part of the Epistle, 
the real occasion of his remarks: and as if restrained partly 
by affection, partly by prudence, his chief object here seems 
to be so to conciliate his readers, as to prevent an open 
rupture. 
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His Confidence in tiieir Intentions. 

12 -q yap Kav'vrjcn.s ppMV avrrj icrriv, to paprvpiov Trj<; 
crumSrjcretus rjpdiv, on iv 11 dyiorrjTL xal ukiKpiveCa 
b too 0€ov, ovk iv aocpia crapKiKrj aXK’ iv yapiTi 0eov, 
a.ve<TTpd<f>r)pev iv rep Kocrpco, Trept<Taorep(o<; Se npos vpas. 
13 ov yap aWa ypdrpopev vplv [dXX’] rj a dvayt-vd- 

d air\6Ti}Tt for ayrirriTi. b Om. toP. 

12 For our r boasting is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in ^holiness and ‘'sincerity of God', not ‘ in carnal wisdom' 
but r in the grace of God, we‘ had our conversation in the 

13 world, and more abundantly to you-ward. For we write 
no other things unto you than what ye read or r indeed 


12. Whether ayiorriTi (A, B. 
C. K. and Lnchmann) 
aw\{T V , or ^Xorijr. (D. E. F. 

iyi&nis. J - an<1 Kec " T ext ) be 

the right reading, the 
context fixes the general sense. 
tiXtvpivtia is ‘ transparent sin¬ 
cerity,’ as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 8. 
air\uTT]Ti therefore would be ‘ sin¬ 
gleness of view,’ according to its 
etymological meaning, as in xi. 
3 ; Eph. vi. 5 ; Col. iii. 22; and 
iiytoTTiTt would be 1 purity of mo¬ 
tive.’ Compare 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
ovhi ii avadoptriac , ovri iv ^oXg>. 

The word nyturij c occurs else¬ 
where only twice : 2 Maec. xv. 2 
(of the consecration of the Sab¬ 
bath); Heb. xii. 10 (of the holi¬ 
ness of God). , too Scot expresses 
that his sincerity is ‘ imparted by 
God,’ as in Rom. iii. 21. 

iv (Totpitf oupKikij, k, r. X. 1 not 
relying on maxims of worldly 
prudence, but on the sustaining 
favour of God.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
ii. 4. 

iv r<v Kutrfitp, .... vfitir. * This 
sincerity was manifested before 
the heathen (comp. 1 Cor. v. 10), 


but still more before you,’ allud¬ 
ing either to his display of pre¬ 
ternatural gifts, in which case 
he refers to the words ‘ in the 
grace of God’—or to his refusal 
of maintenance from them, in 
which case he refers to the words 
1 in holiness and sincerity.’ 

13. 1 1 have no hidden mean¬ 
ing in what I write. I am not 
one person when absent, and 
another when present (compare 
x. 1); I write nothing else than 
what you see on the surface of 
my letter, and recognise in my 
conduct now, and will still fur¬ 
ther recognise at the final judg¬ 
ment, when your present miscon¬ 
structions of me will be changed 
into the perfect recog¬ 
nition that I am your bvuytvticKw 
glory, as truly as you 
are mine. For the play 
on the words avayivtoaKta and 
ETTiytvuxTKiOj compare Julian’s ce¬ 
lebrated speech, eyj'oji', aviyvotv, 
KGTEyvun ': and in this Epistle, 
yinoffKio and avnyivuMTKut, in iii. 2 ; 
truytepivto and ayaxpivii), in 1 Cor. 
n. 13, 14 ; Kph'tOj htakpli u), and 
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c TKere f) Kal imyLPauTKeTe. ikiri^cu Se on “ ecus re'kovs cttl- 
■yvaxreade, H Kado)<; Kal ineyvaire r)fj.as airo pdpov;, on 
Kavyrjj±a vpdji> icrpeu KaOanep Kal vp-els rjpwv iu rrj 
rjpdpa tov Kvplov [17 /a coy] ’ Irjcrov . 

1,1 Kal ravrp rfj TreTroidiqcrei ifiovXop.rjv b irporcpou -rrpo<; 
vp-as cXOelv, Zva Sevrepav X°-P w *XV T€ > ' ° Ka ' L vpcov 

“ 8ri Kal. b i\0f?v irpirepoy. 


acknowledge. And I trust ‘ that ye shall acknowledge to the 
14 end, as also ye r did acknowledge us in part, that we are your 
r boast even as ye also are our’s in the day of r our Lord 
J esus. 

is And in this confidence I was minded before to come unto 
ig‘ you that ye r may have a second ‘grace, and to * depart by 


KaraKpii'ui, in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 
32, &c. If anything further is to 
be sought in the words than the 
resemblance of sound, ai-ayu'w/rrcj 
may refer especially to the Epistle, 
i7rtyu’il){TKw to his conduct (art 

orpcupTjfity'). 

i.iii = ‘ in fact.’ 

For this contrast between their 
present imperfect and their future 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, compare 1 Cor. xiii. 
12, where nearly the same words 
are used, upn yu’ditrew A pcpavc. 
Tint Be ETriyyuiiToyat on(tj r lidi t a t- 
yrwcrtbjr. In both cases, the 
aorist, iniyyuKjdpi', £7T£yrwr£, is 
used with the signification of the 
present. iiriyivtoirKu combines 
the sense of ‘ recognition ’ with 
that of 1 complete knowledge,’ 
in which last sense it is used 
especially in vi. 9, xiii. 5. For 
the general sense compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 3—5. 

14. According to the punctua¬ 
tion (1) of the Received Text, or 
(2) of Laclnnann, art may be 
cither: (a) ‘because we are your 
joy,’ giving the reason for his 
conviction that his true character 
would be recognised at last; Or, 


(4) ‘ that we are your joy,’ de¬ 
pendent upon £iriyi'w<7E<70e. 

£ V Tij liptpq Toil Kvpiov ppHiv 
may be made indifferently to re¬ 
fer either to the words immedi¬ 
ately preceding, or to the whole 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 1C. 

15. Taurp Ttj TTE-KoSiinti, 1 in 
this conviction that you would 
recognise my sincerity.’ 

irptiTtpov, i. e. ‘ before going 
into Macedonia ’ 

nn ^tvrtpay yd'wii’ e Yijrf, 
‘ that by paying you a visit be¬ 
fore going to Macedonia, the visit 
which I intended to pay you after 
my return from Macedonia may 
thus be (not the first, but) the 
second.’ 

‘ favour of the Apostle’s 

presence.’ 

TrpOTrefi<p9ijvai, ‘ to be assisted 
on my journey to Jerusalem.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11. 

16. SuXeuv (B. C. D 3 . J. K. 
Rec. Text), ‘ to pass through 
Achaia,’ as in 1 Cor. xvi. 5 ; 
aireXOe'iv (Lachmann with A. D 1 . 
F. G.), ‘to depart.’ The au¬ 
thorities being so nearly divided, 
the better sense of tuXOfii', and 
the probability that aatXOt'iv is a 
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a drreXdelv els Maice Soman Kal irakiv anb Matte Sonias iX- 
6elv -n pos vpas Kal v<f>’ vpdv nponep.(j)6rivai els tt/u 'Iov- 
Saian. 1 ‘ tovto ovv b fiovXopevos p~q t t dp a rrj eXarfipla 


b fiov\(v6fJ.CPOS. 


you into Macedonia and to come again r from Macedonia 
unto you and r by you to be r sent on ° toward 
1 7 Jud<ea. When I therefore was thus minded, did I use 


correction, are in favour of the 
former. 


The plan which he here men- 


Changes in 
the Apostle’s 
plans. 


tions as originally to 
have been pursued 
by him, was: (1) 

to have crossed the 


HSgean from Ephesus to Corinth 
(as in Acts xviii. 19 he had crossed 
from Corinth to Ephesus); (2) 
then to have passed by land 
through the north of Greece to 
Macedonia (as he had, in Acts 
xvii. 14, 15, xviii. 1, passed from 
Macedonia to Corinth, as he in 
fact did pass, in Acts xx. 3, from 
Corinth to Macedonia); and (3) 
finally to return, either by land 
or sea from Macedonia to Corinth, 
and thence sail for Jerusalem. 


Instead of this he had already, at 
the time when he wrote 1 Cor. 


xvi. 5, 6, abandoned the direct 
voyage to Corinth, and deter¬ 
mined to go by Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi. 3). To this plan 
he finally adhered (Acts xx. 2, 
3). The original plan may have 
been conveyed to the Corinthians 
by Timotheus, who left Ephesus 
for Corinth before the First 


Epistle waB despatched, and who, 
even if he never reached Corinth, 
may still have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s re¬ 
solution. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, in the beginning of 
the first Epistle, there are traces’ 


of the earlier plan discernible. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 19 : ‘I will come 
quickly to you,’ which more na¬ 
turally agrees with the direct 
voyage, than the circuitous route 
through Macedonia. By this 
change of plan, perhaps made in 
the course of that Epistle, he se¬ 
cured a longer time at Corinth 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits (1 Cor. xvi. 7), and 
left a longer interval in which 
they might recover the effects of 
his First Epistle (i. 23, ii. 2, xii. 
20 , 21 ). 

17. The misconstruction thus 
occasioned was twofold, a suspi¬ 
cion of some sinister motives, 
Kara tropica (lovXevopat —a charge 
of levity, rrj iXatpptp. i^pqrrapqy. 

fit] tl apa, ‘ surely I did not.' 

rrj eXatpptq. The article pro¬ 
bably indicates the levity with 
which he was charged. 

For the construction with 
£\pqtrafirjv t compare rroXXrj rrap- 
pijirtp xputfieBa, iii. 12. The dif¬ 
ference of the tenses, 'fxpqodpqv 
and fiovXtitopni, is occasioned by 
the different sense required. If 
he was guilty of levity, it was 
when he changed his purpose. If 
of worldly motives, he was still 
actuated by them now. 

« T » f \ \ \ y \ y 

iva 7/ nap tfioi to vai yai cat to 
ov ov. His object is not so 
much to assert his right of 
changing his resolution, as to 
assert that, although he had ap- 
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evpricrdprtv, rj a BovXevopai, Kara crapKa povXevopat., 
Lva rj nap.ep.ot, to vat, vat, teat. to ov ov; niaTos oe o 
0eos, otl 6 koyo 5 Tjpojv 6 npos vpas ovk a ecrTtv val koX 
ov. 19 o b Tov Oeov yap utos ’ Itjctov s x/hotos 6 iv vp.lv 

A iytvcTo for ioTiv. b 'O yap r ov flcoD. 

lightness, or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there should be ‘ yea yea,’ 


is and ‘ nay nay?’ But as God 
L9you*is not ‘yea’ and ‘nay.’ 

parently given up his original 

plan, he still in fact and 
Stedfast- j n gp^t adhered to 

Apostle. 'G that >. f or the two 

short visits which they 
had lost, they would now (see 1 
Cor. xvi. 7) be compensated by 
one long visit at the end of his 
whole journey. For this reason, 
he never directly states his change 
of purpose, but leaves it to be in¬ 
ferred from the statement of his 
original plan in verse 1G, com¬ 
bined with the fact that, at the 
time when he wrote the present 
lCpistle, ho was on his way, not to 
Corinth, but Macedonia; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in what follows, it is 
only the ‘Yes,’ and not the ‘No, 1 
which pervades his argument. 

These words, therefore, are a 
part of the question ‘ am I ac¬ 
tuated by worldly motives, in 
such a manner as to give way to 
inconsistency; that I should say 
“ yes ” at one time, and “ no ” at 
another; promise to come, and 
then break my promise ? No : I 
promised to come, and I shall ful¬ 
fil that promise.' In this case, it 
is an objection that the article 
before the first vat and the first 
ov loses its force, and that the re¬ 
duplication is only for the sake of 
emphasis. But the article may be 
accounted for as in rp iXatppitf — 

1 in such a way as that you 


is r faithful, our word toward 
For the Son of God Jesus 

should see in me that inter¬ 
change of“yes” or “ no ” of which 
you complain.’ And the redu¬ 
plication is justified by the simi¬ 
lar use of it in Matt. v. 37: tort,/ 
Si 6 Xuyoc vpwv, Nat val Ov oil, 
and (in the case of rat) by the 
frequent iteration in the Gospels 
of ‘ Amen, amen,’ the Hebrew 
form of vat. 

18—20. The Apostle’s life was 
so bound up with his teaching, 
that, in the mind of his opponents, 
the charge of personal levity was 
immediately transferred to his 
teaching ; and he in like manner 
considers that the vindication of 
his conduct depends on the vin¬ 
dication of his teaching. Compare 
ii. 17—iv. 6, where he similarly 
repels the insinuation of dupli¬ 
city, and 1 Cor. ii. 1—5, where 
he shows that the simplicity of 
the subject of his teaching is to 
be found also in the manner of it. 

18 . 7noToc Si o Seof. ‘ So true 
as it is that God is faithful, so 
true is it that my communications 
are not variable.’ Compare xi. 
10 ; Kom. xiv. 11. 

o Xdyoc is purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his per¬ 
sonal communications and his 
preaching. 

19. At the thought of the sub¬ 
ject of his preaching, he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
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Si -rj/ioji’ Krjpv y0eis, Si i/jiov xal Xikovapov Kal Tipo9eov, 
ovk 11 iyevero pal Kal ov, akka pal ip avrqj yeyopev 
-°ocrai yap iuayyekiai 6eov, ip aiiral to par b Sio Kal 

• ZffTi for iyivtro. b /tal iv a-Vrw for Sib /cal Si' auroO. 


Christ who was preached among you by us, by me and 
Silvanus and Timotheus, was not ‘ yea ’ and ‘ nay,’ but in Him 
20 r has been ‘ yea.’ For all the promises of God in Him arc 
‘ yea: ’ K wherefore also by Him is' ‘Amen ’ unto the glory of 


ever present to liis thoughts, from 
which he returns in verse 22, to 
resume his personal defence ; ‘ I 
have said that my words to you 
are not mixed up of “yes” and 
“ no,” because He who is the great 
subject of our preaching, not of 
my preaching only, but of my 
colleagues’ also, was not a mixture 
of “ yes ” aud “ no ” ; on the con¬ 
trary, His whole life has been 
summed up in one eternal “ Yes " ; 
for in Him all the promises of God 
received their true fulfilment.’ 

‘ The Son of God, Jesus 
Christ.’ Word is 

Stedfast- h ea p e( J upon word 

Christ to ex P re3s the great¬ 
ness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggra¬ 
vate the impossibility of His 
connexion with any littleness or 
levity. The names of Silvanus 
and Timotheus are introduced 
partly in order to intimate the 
unity with which they taught of 
Him; partly not to arrogate too 
much to himself. The tense of 
the phrase ‘ was not yea and 
nay’ {ova tyircro) shows that it 
refers to the certainty, which, 
as a matter of history, attended 
on His words and deeds: com¬ 
pare ‘As the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.’ ‘ Now speak- 
est thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.’ 1 He taught them as 
one having authority, and not 


as the Scribes’ (John xii. 50, 
xvi. 29; Matt. vii. 29). The 
tense of the phrase 1 has been 
yea in Him ’ (mi lv nirw ytyoriv) 
comprehends also the thought 
that not only were His words 
based on immovable certainty, 
but that in His life and works the 
promise of God Himself was jus¬ 
tified and fulfilled,—‘ is and has 
been, and is still producing its re¬ 
sults.’ Compare for these allusions 
to the truthfulness and certainty 
in Christ's historical character, 
xi. 10, ‘as the truth of Christ 
(p aXi)0£ia Xpiffrou) is in me.’ 
Compare also John xiv. 6, ‘I am 
the truth, and xviii. 37, ‘ to 
this end was I born . . . that I 
should bear witness to the truth,' 
and (in still nearer conformity 
with this passage) Rev. iii. 7, 
‘ He that is true,' and Rev. iii. 
14, ‘the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness.’ 

20. To the Greek val is here 
added to the Hebrew ‘ Amen,’ 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where the 
most solemn expressions are given 
both in Greek and Hebrew, 
partly in allusion to the ‘ Amen ’ 
of the Gospel narratives, partly 
as the close of an impassioned 
passage, which he ends, as usual, 
with a doxology, to which the 
‘ Amen ’ of the public assemblies 
formed the natural accompani- 
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ot aurou to afirjv ro) ueco npos oo^av ol rjfjLCJV. zl o 
Se j3e/3aia>p r}pd<; criiv vp.lv ek ypujTov koX xpicrcv ; rjpd<; 
Oeos, 22 6 teal a<f>payi.adpevo s i^as /cat Sows rot' *apa- 
ficova tov TTPevpaTOs iv rat? /capStats rjpdv. 


* afyat&i/a. 


21 God by us. Now He who r confirmeth us with you in 

22 Christ and "anointed us is God; who also ’sealed us, and 
r gave the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 


ment. See 1 Cor. xiy. ] 6, and 
note thereon. 

21. With the doxology the di¬ 
gression properly ends ; but one 
thought lingers behind, which he 
must express before he returns to 
his personal defence. As in 1 
Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3, xv. 24—28, he 
passes on from the greatness of 
Christ to the Divine greatness 
still beyond, so also here, after 
having represented Christ, as the 
one subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the Di¬ 
vine promises, he still thinks it 
necessary to ground the stedfast- 
ness of liis faith on the ultimate 
basis of all hope and trust, God, 
Himself; ‘ Christ is faithful and 
immovable; and He who makes 
us faithful and immovable with 
Christ, is no less than God.’ 

/S t€aiuiv is the emphatic word, 
connecting this with the preced¬ 
ing verses. 

//par avv \ fiiv is inserted with 
a view of introducing on every 
occasion his sense of complete 
union with the Corinthians, as 
in verses 4—7. 

tic xpurrov, ‘ into Christ, so 
that we become more and more ’ 
(this seems the force of the pre¬ 
sent tense in fit€aiwv) ‘ identified 
with Him.’ 

XpiVae, ‘ He who anointed us 
to be like the Anointed.’ Ob¬ 
serve the connexion of -ypiarbc 


and xpwnf. For the application 
of the word to Christ see Acts 
x. 38, to believers generally, as 
here, 1 John ii. 20. 

22. b Kat tJ^puyi'rapEi m: koa bov e 
rbv apa€wva. The tenses of these 
words, as of \plaac , point to the 
moment of conversion, when the 
gifts of the Spirit were first 
given, as in Acts ii. 38, x. 44, 
xix. 6 ; and the figure of 1 seal¬ 
ing,’ as in Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, 
and of the ‘ earnest ’ or ‘ pledge,’ 
indicates the assurance conveyed 
by those gifts, of the reality of 
the union with Christ, into which 
they had been baptized. 

apa€uiv is used twice besides 
(v. 5; Eph. i. 14) in a similar 
context, for the first instalment 
paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. It is so used by the 
Greek orators, and by the earlier 
Latin writers. A. Gellius (xvii. 
2) speaks of it as a word con¬ 
sidered in his time (a. d. 120— 
150) to be vulgar and superseded 
by ‘Arra,’ which is the substi¬ 
tute for it in later Latinity. The 
same word ‘ erabon ’ is used in 
the same sense in Hebrew, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17, 18, from ‘ arab,’ to 
‘ mix ’ or 1 exchange,’ and thence 
‘to pledge,’ as Jer. xxx. 21, 
Neh. v. 3. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
from the language of Phenician 
traders, as ‘ tariff,’ ‘ cargo,’ &c., 


B B 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. I. 2D—II. 5. 


23 ’Eyco Se papTvpa tov 6 tov tTTLKakovpai enl Trjv epcrjv 
yfivvtjv, otl <f>eS6pevo<s vpcvv ovkcti pkOov els KopivOov. 
21 ouv on Kvpievopev vptvv rrjs aWa crwepyoc 

ecrpev rrjs )(apa<; vpwv‘ rfj yap ttictt£l ecrr^/care • II. 1 e- 
Kpwa Se IpavTci tovto to pr) ttoKlv h> “’kvnrj irpos vpas 

“ irdKiv 4X6*7]v 4v \vnri. 


23 r But I call God for a r witness upon my soul, that to 

24 spare you I came r no longer unto Corinth. Not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are r fellow-workers 

l of your joy: for by faith ye stand. II. But I determined 
this with myself, that I would not 'in r sorrow come again 


are derived, in English and other 
modem languages, from Spanish 
traders. In this verse it is npa- 
€itiru in A. F. G. J. appa€wva 
in B. C. D. E. In 2 Cor. v. 5; 
Eph i. 14, it is appa€u>pa in al¬ 
most all the MSS. 

23. He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his visit ; 
and as in the preceding verses 
(i. 17—22) he had defended it on 
the ground that it was not really 
a change of purpose, so now he 
defends it on the ground that 
it was occasioned by tenderness 
for them. 

tyw Sc, ‘ I, whatever my op¬ 
ponents may say.’ 

cn'i rt)v t fir) r : (1) ‘a- 

gainst my soul,’ i. e. if I speak 
falsely; or, (2) ‘ into the pre¬ 
sence of my soul to testify that 
I speak the truth.’ 

tpetSopePoe vfiuiv, ‘ that I might 
not have occasion to exert my 
power to the full, and take ven¬ 
geance on your sins.’ 

oiiKcn, ‘ no more.’ ‘ I gave 
up the thought of coming.’ 

24. ri'x on (for ova cpu> Sri). 
‘ When I speak of sparing you, I 
do not mean that I had or have 
at any time despotic control over 
your faith, your Christian life. 


We are but co-operators with 
you in producing, not your grief, 
but your joy ; and so far from 
our being the masters of your 
faith, it is by your faith that you 
stand independently of us.’ 

Kvpicvoficv is suggested by the 
idea of authority implied in tpei- 
Soficvos. 

pag, ‘joy,’ is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. 

rij yap rriarti is the reason for 
ov% art Kvpicvopcv, the intervening 
clause being passed over as pa¬ 
renthetical, as in Mark v. 41, 
42, xvi. 3, 4. 

II. 1, 2. tKpiva Sc ifiavrC, 
‘ for myself,’ i. e. ‘ for my own 
happiness, as well as yours.’ 

ira\iv ip Xvttjj 7 rpoc vpdc c\~ 
8clv. In all the best MSS. cv 
\virrj iB put thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word. 

rraXiv is taken with c\0civ. 
\v7ttj is used in opposition to \u- 
pac in i. 24. 

‘ My second visit shall not 
be painful; for in giving you 
pain before, my only object was 
that I might have joy now.’ 
The abruptness is occasioned by 
the vividness with which the of- 
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eXdelv. 2 el yap eyoi Xvttco vpds, Kal 0 ri<; 6 evefipai- 
vaiv pe el prj 6 Xvirovpevos ei; epov ; 3 Kal eypaxfia b 
tovto avro, wa fxr) ekvojv kviryv ej(Ci> a<p (ov coet ju,€ 
yalpeiv, nenoiOeos knl Travras vpds oti r/ eprj yapd 
TrdvToiv vpav earlv. 4 e/c yap iroXXrjs BXl^ieais Kal crvv- 
e>XV q KapBlas eypaxjia vpiv Sea noXXaSii BaKpxxov, oi>x 
iva XvTrpOrjTe, aXXa rrjv aydtrj]v iva yvone, rjv e\a) 
irepurcroTeptas els vpas. 5 el Be Tis XeXvrrrjKev, ovk epe 
* Tts larh. 11 Add ipiv. ' Lackm. Ed. 1. crx'b 


2 to you'. For if I make you sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad but the same who is made sorry by me ? 

3 And I wrote this same unto you, lest when I came I 
should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to r have 
rejoiced', having confidence in you all that my joy is the 

4 joy of you all. For out of much 'trouble and anguish of 
heart I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye 
should be 'made sorry, but that ye might know the love 

5 which I have more abundantly unto you. But if any have 
caused 'sorrow, he hath not 'made me sorry', but in part 


fending party at Corinth starts 
into sight. ‘ If I ever give you 
pain, who can enliven me, ex¬ 
cept he to whom I have given 
pain [and who is thereby induced 
to repent] ? ’ Then applying 
this general statement respecting 
his conduct to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the First Epistle, 
he proceeds: ‘ And accordingly 
I wrote that very passage in the 
First Epistle [viz. 1 Cor. iv. 8, 
18—vi. 11], in order that I 
should have no more pain occa¬ 
sioned to me by your misconduct; 
trusting that, as my chief joy 
comes from your good conduct, 
you, with that community of feel¬ 
ing which subsists between us, 
would give me the joy which, as 
being mine, will also be yours.' 
For the abruptness of mu', see 
verse 1C, Kal irpog ravra Tic 
bards; Luke xviii. 26, Kal rig 
bvvurai auiQiji'at ; 

4. ‘ For I wrote to blame you 


with great reluctance, my only 
object being to show my love for 
you.’ The passage gives a lively 
picture of the feelings with which 
he wrote the First Epistle. For 
the ‘ many tears,’ compare Acts 
xx. 19, ‘ solving the Lord with 
many tears.’ 

tic and Sid, ‘ out of a broken 
and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (did) tears.’ Sid 
expresses, 1 amidst floods of 
tears;’ or, 1 with eyes dimmed 
by tears.’ 

ri)v ayamjv 'Iva. For this in¬ 
version of iva compare 1 Cor. ix. 
1.5. 

5. The position of ige and 
iravrac u/udg, as emphatic and an¬ 
tithetic to each other, shows the 
general sense to be, that the sin 
of the offender, whom from deli¬ 
cacy he avoids more especially 
mentioning, was felt by St. Paul 
chiefly because it gave pain 
to them. He impresses upon 
2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. II. 6—10. 


kekvnr/Kev, aXXa airo fxepovs (Jva prj imfiapco) iravras vpas. 

6 Ikclvov Tip tolovtw rj imTLpia avrq rj vno ra> v Trktiovcov, 

7 more TOwavTiov "pakkov vpas yapLaracrOai /cat Tro.pa.Kake- 

n Laclim. Ed. 1. omit nuMuv. 


6'you all (that I may not overcharge you). Sufficient to 
such a man was this punishment, inflicted r by the greater 
7 part', so that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him 
and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swal- 


them that he is satisfied with the 
measures which they had adopted, 
and acquiesces in any act of indul¬ 
gence which they might have 
shown him. It can hardly be 
doubted, from a comparison of this 
passage with Ch. vii. that the hor¬ 
ror excited by the First Epistle 
against the offender had been very 
great, and that one main object of 
the Apostle is to moderate it. 

c lira fiipovQ (7ra pf) tinfiapw') may 
thus relate (1) either to the 
offender,—‘ I say “ in part,” that I 
may not press too heavily upon 
him; ’ or (2) to the Corinthian 
Church,—‘ I say that he has 
grieved, not me , but you , lest I 
should take too much upon my¬ 
self.’ (tirtfiapCi, like nvpitvoptv in 
i. 24, and air b ptpoue inserted to 
qualify the strength of iravrae and 
reduce it to the level of twv •rXuii- 
vuv afterwards; in which case 
comp. Rom. xi. 25, iriipoioiQ airo 
ptpoue rji lapai]\ ytyovevi) But 
some expressions indicate a dis¬ 
position to leniency in the Corin¬ 
thian Church, which the Apostle, 
whether from a prudent fear of a 
reaction in favour of the offend¬ 
ing person, or from a real tender¬ 
ness towards him, eagerly meets, 
as it were, half way. Thus the 
word iirinpia (‘ punishment’), 
although it may be extended to 
mean the extreme sentence of se¬ 
paration recommended in 1 Cor. 


v. 4, is more naturally referable 
to some milder punishment. ; and 
the tenses of ^aptoarrOat and %a- 
plitodc, in verses 7 and 10, al¬ 
though they may be supposed 
to refer to what he expected in 
the future, are naturally expres¬ 
sive of what had been done, or 
was being done at that time. 

6. tKavov. ton or tfiTti) may be 
understood equally well, hcavby 
possibly in the legal sense of 
‘ satisfaction,’ as in Acts xvii. 9, 
XafibvTtQ to hcavov . 

!j in ro Tutv nXtiovtuv is the sen¬ 
tence or the reprobation (Xvttt)) 
expressed by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church ; 
see 1 Cor. v. 4. 

7. Hurt rovvavrloy pdXXov bpcie 
XaptoaoOai tat napayaXioat. This 
seems to depend on iitavov ‘ It 
is cause sufficient for you to for¬ 
give him.’ irapat-aXtoa i must 
here have the sense, not of ‘ ex¬ 
horting,’ but of ‘ comforting,’ 
as in i. 3, 4; and yet irapai:u\Q 
in the next verso has the sense, 
not of ‘ comforting,’ but of ‘ ex¬ 
horting.’ For a similar juxta¬ 
position of the same word in two 
different senses, see 1 Cor. xi. 
23 : 7raptSojKa f irciptciburu. 

rrj irtpioooTtpif Xvwrj ‘ by the 
excess of his grief.’ 

6 toiovtoc, the usual expression 
of the Apostle, like b Sura, when 
he alludes to a well-known per- 
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crai, pp ncos rfj 7 repicrcroTepa. \u7n7 Kararrourj o toioStos. 
8 Sto irapaKakto vpas Kvpdaai et? avrov aydirrjv °ek tovto 
■ yap Kal eypaxpa, tva yva> TYjv BoKLprjv vpdh>, a ei eis tt avTa 
VTTTjKooL ecrre. 10 m Se rt yapl^caffe, b Kaydi • Kal yap 
c iyd) o KeydpicrpaL, el r t Keyapicrp-ai, 81 vpa<; iv npocr- 

ft Lachm. Ed. 1 . fj. b nal £701. c iy&) ti ti K*x&purnai y jcex^P 10 ^ 04 - 

8 lowed up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I r exhort 

9 you r to establish' your love toward him. For to this end 
also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, 

10 whether ‘in all things ye be obedient. To whom ye forgive 
any thing, I forgive also: for if I r havc forgiven' “ any 
thing, A what' I forgave for your sakes forgave I it in the 


- ur ■ nave i 

son, without wishing to specify 
him more particularly. Comp, 
xii. 1, 2. 

8. This expresses his agree¬ 
ment in any act of conciliation 
which they had adopted or might 
adopt, throwing the whole weight 
of his apostolical authority into 
this act of ‘ loosing,’ by the 
Christian society, as ho had be¬ 
fore thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 4) 
into the act of ‘ binding.’ 

nvpuitrai, ‘ confirm.’ This fa¬ 
vours the supposition that they 
had already commenced some 
milder course, which he here 
urges them to continue. 

Bengel : — ‘ Kvpog est penes 
amorem, non penes tristitiam: 
majestas regiminis et disciplina: 
ecclesiasticaj sita est in amore.’ 

9. tic tovto ycip mi typaif/a, 

‘ you may safely exchange 
harsher for gentler measures; 
for the object which I had in 
writing so severely in 1 Cor. v. 
4, 7, is fulfilled, now that I see 
how readily you obeyed me.’ 

It is a hyperbolical expression 
of his gratitude to them, as though 
his object had not been the re¬ 
formation of the offender, but the 
trial of their obedience. Com- 


■n iorgivcn. 

pare vii. 12: ‘Though I wrote 
unto you, I wrote not for his sake 
that had done the wrong, but 
that our care for you in the sight 
of God might appear.’ Compare, 
also, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10: ‘ Doth 
God care for oxen ? Or saith he 
it altogether for our sakes? For 
our sakes.’ 

tic tovto, i. e. ‘ for this object 
which I proceed to state.’ 

mi, ‘in fact,’ as in i. 13. 

T,)V coctpt'iv vpw r, ‘ your proved 
sincerity.’ The words are a con¬ 
fusion of two constructions—iVa 
yrw r))v v~aKoi)v liftw r, and IVa 
coitfti)i r vfiQiv. Compare, 
however, Phil. ii. 22, rijv St ooki- 
flifv u vtov yivoiariTE, 

10. w li ti \api 'Cc.aBt . Here he 
implies, not only that they are 
going to forgive, but that they 
are, or have been forgiving: un¬ 
less, which is hardly likely in so 
personal an argument, he is lay¬ 
ing down a general principle. 
And following up the train of 
thought opened in i. 23, 24, he 
insists on their independent au¬ 
thority to forgive; going even so 
far as to say that, even if he had 
taken upon himself to forgive, it 
would have been not of his own 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CIIAP. II. 11. 


wtto) xpioroO, ll lpa fjL-rj rrXeoveKTTjdojpep vi to tou crarava • 
ov yap avrov ra porjpara ayvoavpev. 

l r face of Christ, lest r we should be defrauded by Satan : 
for we are not ignorant of his devices. 


impulse, but for their sakes; and 
that this forgiveness was as truly 
in the name and person of Christ, 
as had been the former act of 
condemnation, 1 Cor. v. 4. 

If Kt\npiafiai, as most inter¬ 
preters take it, be transitive (as 
in Acts xxvii. 24; Gal. iii. 18), 
then, whether the reading be 6 
or J, the meaning will be, ‘ for 
in this, as in all else, my chief 
motive is my sympathy for you. 
Whatsoever [or whomsoever] I 
have in any previous time for¬ 
given, I have forgiven for your 
sakes.’ If it be passive, then the 
meaning will be, 1 for your wel¬ 
fare is the chief thing to be con¬ 
sidered, in this as in all besides; 
for even the forgiveness which I 
have myself received was for 
your sake, for the services which 
I might render you.’ apiadrj- 
vat and %apurdevra , i^aptaOr], 
ptaftrjrropat are so used in Acts iii. 
14; 1 Cor. ii. 12 ; Phil. i. 29; 
Philem, 22 ; and the sense, ‘ I 
have had something forgiven to 
me,’ is justified by the analogy of 
rren-'tarevpat n. Rom. iii. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 17. For the general sense of 
the passage thus understood, 
compare 1 Cor. xv. 10: ‘by the 
grace (x«P< s) of God I am what 
I am: and Ilia grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in 


vain ; ’ and for the humility of 
the expression, ‘if I really have 
been forgiven,’ compare 1 Tim. 
i. 13, ‘I obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly;’ 1 Cor. iv. 4, 

1 yet am I not hereby justified.’ 
In the former case iyw will be, 

‘ I as well as you : ’ in the latter, 

‘ I as well as the offender.’ Both 
would make good sense. The 
context, and the transitive use of 
Kt\apttrpat elsewhere in the New 
Testament, are in favour of the 
first. 

iv Trporrttjntp ypt otov is probably 
connected with Ke\uptafiat. Com¬ 
pare iv iiftiptf, Rom. ii. 1C, where 
the same ambiguity of construc¬ 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely ‘ in the presence of,’ 
which would be expressed by 
ivimtov, narivavTi, ivavrtov, but 
more strongly) ‘ as if Christ 
Himself were looking on.’ 

11 . Iva fir) rrXinvtcTpduiptv into 
rov trarava. ‘ I forgive, and you 
forgive, lest by withholding such 
forgiveness sinners should be 
driven to despair, and so Satan, 
the great adversary, should win 
an unfair advantage over us.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘ Come 
together that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.’ 

ra vor/para, ‘ his designs 
against Christ’s kingdom. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. I. 12—11. 11. 

I rejoice in my deliverance ; I trust in the continuance of your 
sympathy ; fur I am conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, 
hut especially to you. There is nothing kept hack, as my ene¬ 
mies would insinuate, from you; my letters have no double- 
meaning, my writings and my life are both equally open to 
your inspection ; and all misconstructions will be cleared away 
in the perfect knowledge and perfect sympathy which you will 
have in the great day when all shall be revealed, and we shall 
know and be known entirely. If you fully understood this, 
you need have no fear of any levity or any double dealing in 
the recent delay of my visit to you. My original plan, it is 
true, had been to pay you two visits; one on my ivay to 
Macedonia, one on my return from it. But if you now 
find out I am writing from Macedonia before I visit you, you 
must not suppose that I have broken my former promise, and 
that what I have said one day, I unsay the next. God knows 
how contrary this would be to the whole spirit of my commu¬ 
nications with you ; how contrary, above all, to the spirit and 
character of Him who is the one subject of the teaching of 
myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of God, who 
appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, spoke and 
acted in no vacillating manner. The ‘ Yes,' the emphatic 
‘ Amen,’ which was the especial mark of all His Divine dis¬ 
courses, ivas but the expression of the perfect consummation of 
all the Divine promises in Him, the foundation of the solemn 
praises which we offer to God, from whom those promises 
came; Who, at our conversion, gave both to us and to you 
(for we cannot be separated) a pledge of the gifts of the 
Spirit, of our complete identification with Christ in this cer¬ 
tainty and firmness as in all besides, we being anointed by the 
same Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knoivs (to return 
from this general assurance to my own particular case), God 
knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity that I delayed 
my visit. It was simply that I might not be obliged to use my 
authority severely against you. And when I speak of my au¬ 
thority now, or at any other time, I claim no despotic control 
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over that faith in which you stand independently of any human 
teacher. All that I now wish is to kelp in making your hap¬ 
piness, which is my happiness. And, therefore, I teas resolved 
for my own sake, that my second visit to you should not be in 
sorrow cither to yourselves or to me. For if I cause sorrow on 
my coming to you, the very countenance which should have 
greeted me with smiles greets me instead with the sorrow which 
I have myself occasioned. This was my object in using the 
severe language of my First Epistle, that the sorrow which 1 
felt for the sin committed amongst you might be removed ; and 
that I might thus feel the happiness which, as being mine, Ifelt 
sure would become yours also. This teas my object ; and not 
any wish to cause you sorrow, but to show you the love which I 
bear to you above all; as is well testified by the heart-breaking 
anguish and bitter tears which that Epistle cost me. And this 
sorrow, so far as it was occasioned by one of your society, teas 
in fact, not so much my sorrow as in great measure the sorrow 
of all of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but yours, to 
punish him ; if I interpose at all, it must be not in my own 
behalf, but in his. The punishment, which the majority of the 
Christian society has iriflicted upon him, is sufficient; the 
course now to be pursued is of forgiveness and consolation, lest 
he should be driven to despair. Whatever marks, therefore, 
of Christian love you have shown towards him, may safely be 
continued; by the punishment which in obedience to me you 
have inflicted upon him, you have fulfilled my object in writing 
to you. Whatever marks of forgiveness you show, have 
received my full approbation ; it is for your sakes, and because 
of your forgiveness, and not from any impulse of my own, that 
I have exercised forgiveness myself [as it is for your benefit 
that I have been myself forgiven ], in the presence of Him who 
is always watching lest an opportunity of evil should be given 
to the Adversary. 
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The Apostle’s Relations to the Church. 

This passage well exhibits the Apostle’s relations to his 
converts. First, in the repudiation of the charge of du¬ 
plicity and vacillation, it discloses his keen sus- Hig 
ceptibility to attacks of this kind. His sensitiveness suscepti- 
is such as we should hardly have expected in a cha- l)lllty ' 
racter of such intense devotion to great objects ; but it is a 
natural consequence of the peculiar feeling of high honour and 
courtesy which runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, 
as Paley and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a 
striking example—they might almost have said the first example 
in any great detail—of what is now called by the untranslatable 
name of ‘ gentleman.’ 

Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the ^ensure in 1 Cor. v. 1—6. It is an 
instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former passage is of the 
Apostle’s binding. It is an instance of the ready forgiveness 
of the Apostle, as soon as the need for anger was gone; thus 
exemplifying, in a practical case, as he himself observes in ii. 10, 
the great peculiarity of the Gospel morality. It 
is an instance, also, of the wish to allow the s ; on s to the 
Christian society as much independent action as freedom of the 
possible; the very opposite of a despotic hierar- tommumt y- 
chical ambition. ‘ Not lording it over their faith.’ ‘ By faith,’ 
their own faith, ‘they stood.’ The penalty is inflicted ‘ by 
the majority.’ ‘ To whomsoever they forgave, he forgave.’ (i. 
24, ii. 6, 10.) The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. 
Even to a Church which needed the assertion of his authority, 
he yet forbears to press his claims ; and thus shows what large 
concessions could be made even at such a time to the principle 
of Christian freedom. 
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The Arrival op Titus. 

Chap. II. 12—16. 

u 'EK0oiv Se eh Trjv TpcoaSa. eh to eva.yyeKi.ov tov ^pierTov, 
KaX Ovpas poi avecvypevrjs ev Kvpiut, V3 ovk ecr^rjKa avecriv 
tci) nveopari pov, to) prj evpetv pe Titov tov aSeX<f>6v 

i2 r But when I came r to Troas' r for the gospel of Christ', 
13 and a door was opened unto me of the Lord, I had 
no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother, 


12. He resumes the main sub¬ 
ject of the arrival of Titus. ‘ Let 
me then put aside-all these ques¬ 
tions about my delay, and let me 
place before you the scene at 
Troas. Although with every fa¬ 
cility for pursuing the mission 
which I had long hoped to ac¬ 
complish in those parts, I was so 
distracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from the 
disciples of Troas, and embarked 
for Macedonia.’ 

rt)v Tpu)d?a. The article pos¬ 
sibly indicates the region 
Troas. of ‘ the Troad,’ rather 
than the city. The city 
had been built by Antigonus, 
under the name of Antigonia 
Troas; was afterwards called 
Alexandria Troas (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 301, 
302); and was at this time a 
Roman ‘ colonia Juris Italici,’ 
and regarded with favour by the 
Roman Emperors, as the repre¬ 
sentative, though at a consi¬ 
derable distance, of the ancient 
Troy, of which, throughout the 
middle ages, and still by the in¬ 
habitants, it has been supposed to 
occupy the site. St. Paul had 
only been prevented from staying 


there on his first visit (Acts xvi. 
8) by the vision which called 
him into Macedonia, and on the 
return from his present journey 
(Acts xx. 3—G) was received 
there with much enthusiasm, 
and remained for more than a 
week. These indications of the 
field of labour thus opened for 
him, agree with the expressions 
here used, tic to evayyiXtoy, 
‘ with the view of preaching the 
Gospel,’ and Svpat uveuypeypt, 

‘ a great opportunity offered for 
preaching.’ See note on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9. 

Lv Kvpitp, ‘ in the Bphere of the 
Lord.’ 

13. ov*: ttryrjKa ttvetriy rto ttvev- 
fiari pov, ‘ my spirit drove me 
forwards,’ as in the first visit to 
Troas, Acts xvi. 8, when 1 the 
Spirit suffered them not ’ to stay. 

ru prj ivinly, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas hav¬ 
ing been appointed on this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 5, for 
the place of rendezvous. The 
perfect has here the same force as 
the prasens historicum, in giving 
a living image of what is past. 

uKora^apevoe, ‘ having taken 
leave,’ Acts xviii. 18, 21; Luke 
ix. Cl; Mark vi. 46. airolc, i. c. 
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fiov, aXXa a.voTa^djJ.evoq avrols i£rj\0ov els MaKebovlav. 
14 ra! Se 6em tco 7 ravTore 6ptap/3evovTt, rjpds iu 

toj ^purroj /cal rrjv ocrprjv rrjs yucocreois avrov <f)ave- 


but taking my leave of them I went r on into Mace- 
14 donia. Now ‘grace” unto God, who always r leadeth us 
in triumph' in Christ and maketh manifest the savour of 

* Or 1 thanks.’ 


‘ the disciples at Troas.’ Com¬ 
pare his parting with them in 
Acts xx. 7. 

efrlXBoy, ‘ I went forth.' The 
same phrase is used for the de¬ 
parture to Macedonia in Acts 
xvi. 10, xx. 1 , apparently to 
mark the transit from Asia into 
Europe. 

14. This would have been the 
natural point at which to enlarge 
on the details of Titus’s message. 
But it would seem as if the re¬ 
collection of the relief was so 
overpowering that, without even 
mentioning it, he breaks out in a 
strain of thanksgiving similar to 
that in i. 3—10, but more im¬ 
passioned ; and in the course of 
this, the whole importance of his 
office bursts upon him, in such 
vivid colours, that he is unable 
to withdraw his gaze from the 
vision which thus opens before 
him, with one distant vista after 
another. The main thread is not 
resumed till vi. 11—13, vii. 2— 
16, in language so exactly har¬ 
monizing with that in these 
verses (12, 13) as to leave no 
doubt that we have there the 
thoughts which had been here 
so abruptly intercepted. 

iravTore ‘ always,’ i. e. ‘ even 
from the deepest distress.’ 

iv irai’Ti Tumi), ‘ in every place,’ 
i.e. ‘at Corinth, as well as Mace¬ 
donia and Troas; ’ his thoughts 
travelling from one part of his 


Apostolical sphere to another; 
the electric spark of his influence 
being communicated no less by 
his letter to Corinth than by his 
preaching to Macedonia and 
Troas. 

Spiafifitvtiv is properly, ‘ to 
lead captive in triumph,’ as in 
Col. ii. 15, and as in all classical 
authors (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and probably retains that signi¬ 
fication here, expressive of the 
complete dependence of 
the Apostle on God, and ,/i" 
oi the over-ruling of all 
his anxiety to good; he being 
himself the sacrifice. (Comp. 
Phil. ii. 17, aXV el rat airiv- 
iofiai.) But the sense of 
conquest and degradation is lost 
in the more general sense of 
‘ making us to share His tri¬ 
umph.’ Compare the like ex¬ 
tension of sense in verbs in evu, 
e. g. fiat)r)Ttvtiv , properly, as in 
Matt, xxvii. 57, ‘to be a dis¬ 
ciple ; ’ but in Matt, xxviii. 19, 
xiii. 52; Acts xiv. 21, ‘ to make 
disciples : ’ (SaaiKtvuv , properly 
‘ to be a king; ’ but often in 
the LXX. as in 1 Sam. viii. 
22, xv. 11, ‘ to make a king:’ 
yppevciv, properly, ‘ to dance ; ’ 
but in Eur. Here. F. 688, 873, 
‘ to make to dance.’ 

The idea of the Roman tri¬ 
umphal procession, in the eyes of 
the then existing world the most 
glorious spectacle which the ima- 
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pOVVTL Si T)I±U)V eV TTairri TOITlp, 15 OTL ^ptOTOU evCoSla icTfLEV 
rip 0 eio iii rols crculofievois xal iv Toils onroWv pivots, 1G ois 
fiev ocrfiT] *e/c davarov els davarov, ots 8e 007x7) in CivijS 
els Iflirjv. 

A Sop&tov . . . dfffi)) Cart}** 


is His knowledge by us in every place, for we are unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved and 
16 in them that perish, to the one r a savour r from death 
unto death, and to the others r a savour r from life unto life. 


gination could conceive, and in 
its general features familiar even 
to those who had never witnessed 
it, seems to suggest the thought 
of the odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples (Plut. 

Paul. c. 32), or from the sacri¬ 
fices offered up on the arrival of 
the procession at the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (Jos. B. J. 
VII. v. 6). 

15. As applied to the know¬ 
ledge of God revealed 
Metaphor of th roil gj 1 his preaching, 
the odour of . ,*? , x 

sanctity. tlu a thought expresses 
the invigorating and 
quickening effect of the new ele¬ 
ment of life, Christianity per¬ 
meating the world as a cloud of 
frankincense. This figure he de¬ 
tails more at length in the fol¬ 
lowing verses. His own life, as 
diffusing the knowledge of God, 
is now the fragrant odour rising 
up before God, as in the primi¬ 
tive sacrifices. Gen. viii. 21, 
1 the Lord smelled a sweet sa¬ 
vour; ' Lev. i. 9, ‘a sweet savour 
unto the Lord' (popti tvoiciae, 
LXX.). And this odour is given 
forth, because of his union with 
Chrisf: it is not his act, but 
Christ’s; hence the emphatical 
position of \ptirrnv in the sen¬ 
tence. The two ideas, of his own 
self-sacrifice (as in Eph. v. 2), 


and of his offering up his work to 
God (as in Phil. iv. 18 ; Rom. xv. 
16), are blended together. 

Compare Col. ii. 15. 

1G. The metaphor of the odour 
suggests the double effect which 
his preaching might have; ac¬ 
cording to the Rabbinical image, 
so frequent as to be almost pro¬ 
verbial, by which human life and 
action, and especially the Law, is 
spoken of under the figure of a 
scent, either deadly or salubrious. 
(See Wetstein and Schottgen ad 
loc.) 

This passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so common 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be¬ 
lief to have been even re-con¬ 
verted into a fact, of 1 the odour 
of sanctity,’ applied in both the 
Eastern and the Western Church, 
to the beneficent influence of a 
holy life, followed by a holy 
death. 

For airoXXvpeVoie and itw£o- 
pivoiQ, see 1 Cor. i. 18. The re¬ 
petition of the phrases, Ik davarov 
tic Suva tov — U (wrje etc fwi/v, 
is in the Apostle’s manner. Comp. 
Rom. i. 17, ik TTtffriiog lie irtanv : 
2 Cor. iv. 17, icaff virtpj3o\t)v tie 
vvipPnXyy. They are, in fact, 
Hebrew superlatives, expressed 
by repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. II. 12—16. 

I came to Troas, and had a great field open before me. But I 
was so anxious for news from you, that not finding Titus there, 
I passed over the JEgean, and came to Europe. There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble efforts God 
had brought the spectacle of a glorious triumph, and that the 
incense of the triumphal sacrifice in my life and teaching had 
penetrated far and wide. Alas! that there should be a darker 
side; for to some it is not the scent of life and health, but of 
poison and death. 


The Meeting with Titus. 

In these few abrupt words wc have a glimpse of the outward 

scene which witnessed the events and feelings on which the 

whole of this Epistle is founded. It is but a glimpse, closed 

almost as soon as revealed. We cannot dwell on the striking 

thought of the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded 

shores of that classic region, under the heights of „ , . , 

tt -i • Pi- . . No classical 

Ida, vainly expecting the white sail ot the ship associations at 

which was to bring back his friend from Corinth. Troas - 
We cannot allow ourselves to thread with him the maze of the 
lofty islands of Lemnos and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he 
sought once more the great continent to which, from that same 
city of Troas, he had five years before been invited by the 
vision of the Macedonian stranger. The more attractive these 
associations are to us, the more conclusive is the proof, furnished 
by the absence of such allusions in this Epistle, how slight was 
their effect on the mind of the Apostle: even the description of 
the actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic interest, is 
dissolved in the burst of thankfulness which expresses itself in 
imagery borrowed not from the neighbouring localities, but 
from the gorgeous spectacles in the Imperial City as*yct unseen 
and remote. 

But the most remarkable feature of the passage is the sudden 
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transition from the bright to the dark side of the picture, from 
Conscious- the thought of the benefits to the thought of the evil 
ness of effects of his teaching. Probably here, as elsewhere 
of Chris- i n this Epistle, his consciousness of the sympathy 
tianity. between himself and the Corinthian Church is checked 
by the recollection of his opponents, which immediately after¬ 
wards breaks in upon his joyous strain, in a long and compli¬ 
cated digression. But this feeling of the double aspect of 
Christianity, of its failures side by side with its successes, of its 
judgments and responsibilities side by side with its blessings 
and privileges,—is characteristic, not only of this juncture of 
the Apostle’s life, nor of his writings only, but of all parts of 
the New Testament. ‘ The falling and rising again of many in 
Israel,’ ‘ a sword ’ and ‘ a fire upon earth,’ ‘ the Son of man 
finding no faith when He comes,’ are amongst the many 
instances in which, as here, a shade of pensive and melancholy 
foreboding goes along with the most triumphant exultation ; 
most unlike the unqualified confidence and security of the 
partial and one-sided views of Religion, which, within or without 
the pale of Christianity, have from time to time appeared,— 
most like the mingled fortunes of good and evil which have been 
the actual condition of Christendom, as recorded in history. 
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DIGRESSION ON TIIE APOSTOLICAL MISSION. 

The Plainness and Clearness of tiie Apostolical Service. 

Chap. II. 16 b —IV. 6. 

A double train of thought here comes across him, and chokes 
his further utterance. First, the consciousness roused within 
him, by his own impassioned expressions, of his higli respon¬ 
sibility, vents itself in the question ‘And who is sufficient for 
these things ? ’ 

But, secondly, this sense of the greatness of his mission, and 
of his own inadequacy to fulfil it, is so blended with the thought 
of his opponents (latent in the previous verses) as to call out 
the feeling that, though he was not worthy, much less were 
they; that though he was not worthy, he still was free from 
the charges of dishonesty and meanness which they brought 
against him; that though he was not worthy in himself, yet he 
was worthy by the help of God, who had raised him to a level 
with the office to which he had been called. The confluence of 
these three contrasts is protracted from ii. 17 to iv. 6, and thus 
the direct answer which might have been expected to the 
question in ii. 16,— ‘ In his own strength no one is sufficient,’ 
is exchanged for the suppressed answer ‘ [/ am sufficient], for 
I stand on a ground different from that of my opponents, or 
from that which they ascribe to me.’ But still the implied 
answer is in iii. 5, 6, where he explains in what sense be was, 
and was not ‘ sufficient; ’ and the course of the argument 
showing how he was at last enabled to accomplish the vast work 
set before him, is resinned in iv. 1 for a moment, and then at 
still greater length in iv. 7—16. 
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Plainness of the Apostolical Service. 

xal irpog ravra Tig ixavog ; 17 ov yap icrpeu mg ol 
ttoWol KamrjXevovTeg top \6yov tov Oeov, aXX’ mg ef 
elKixpiveCag, aXX’ cos ex Oeov * Kareva, vti Oeov eV \pierrm 
Xakovpev. 

• KaTWiaiTioP tov ®(Ov. 


And who is sufficient for these things ? For we are not as 
17 r the many who corrupt the word of God, but as of sin¬ 
cerity, but as of God before God speak we in Christ, 


1G. The abruptness of the con¬ 
nexion is Bhown by the abrupt¬ 
ness of the construction. (For a 
similar use of nat, comp, verse 2, 
kai tic i difpaivwv ;) 

rav-u relates to the responsi¬ 
bilities just described. 

17. ol ttoXXoi (A. B. C. K.), or 
as it is still more strongly given 
in D. E. F. G. J. ol Xonroi. ‘ The 
mass ’ (not of mankind in general, 
nor of the church, but) of the 
teachers who claim to discharge 
the functions of which he has 
just been speaking. It shows 
the isolation of the Apostle,— 
‘ Athanasius contra Mundum.’ 

KtnruiKtvovTtQ. This (see the 
like instances quoted on verse 
14) is a neuter verb, having an 
, t active sense. KairnXevii) 

nam]\evtii. ... , 

is ‘to be a retail deal¬ 
er ; ’ but when joined with an 
accusative, ‘ to make a trade 
of;’ and as the original word 
signifies a petty merchandise, 
so when used actively, it usu¬ 
ally has a bad sense, either of 
1 making an interested use,’ or 
(from the practice of adulterating 
wine by petty tradesmen) of 
1 corrupting.' For its use in 
both these senses in classical 
authors, see Wetstein ad loc. In 


the New Testament, it is never 
used, except in this place. As 
applied to ‘ the -word of God' 
(i. e. the teaching of a knowledge 
of God, as in verse 14), it may 
either bo ‘ to corrupt ’ and ‘ fal¬ 
sify ’ (like hoXovvreg tov Xoyov 
roC Stow iu iv. 2), or 1 to make a 
dishonest gain of it.’ For the 
general sense comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3—5 : ‘ Our exhortation was 

not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, 
nor in guile . . . neither at any 
time used we flattering words . . . 
nor a clohe of covetousness' (iv 
irpoQaaei irXroreJtac). The par¬ 
ticular allusion is probably to the 
charge brought againBt him of 
endeavouring to extort money 
from them through Titus or other¬ 
wise (see xii. 15—17), and he re¬ 
torts the charge upon those who 
were themselves liable to it from 
their own selfish actions (see xi. 
12—20). 

e£ tlXinpivtiac, ‘we speak 
as one who was perfectly sincere 
would speak.’ For the word 
see note on i. 12. 

Ik Seov, ‘ as one who was sent 
by God; ’ enlarged into the ex¬ 
pression which follows,— ‘as 
actually in the presence of God.' 

iv yjnory, to be taken with 
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III. l 'Apxop.e6a. nakiv iavrov 5 1 crwurrav ; r/ pr) XPV~ 
tppev cSs h [7f6p] rives <jva~aTLKojv imcnoKaiv rrpbs vp.a<s 

a ffvuurrdveiu ; E* fir}. See note. h Omit 7rep. 

1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need 
we, as some others, epistles of commendation to you or 


\a\ciifin', ‘ in communion with 
Christ.’ Both expressions occur 
in a similar context, xii. 19. 

III. 1. The protestation of his 

sincerity, in Connexion 
Letters of (.pg g rea tness of 

commends- , • • • , 

t j on his mission, suggests a 

charge which his op¬ 
ponents brought against him (iv. 
2 , v. 12, x. 12), that he had no 
commendatory letters from the 
Apostles or from other Churches, 
as they had; and that he, there¬ 
fore, was wont to commend him¬ 
self by self-exaltation, or by 
dishonest shifts. Hence, the fre¬ 
quent emphasis on ‘ commending 
ourselves ’ (tauroug ffuiunrav), iii. 
1 , iv. 2—5, x. 12, and hence the 
connexion of this apparently ir¬ 
relevant topic with the asser¬ 
tions of his openness and sinceri¬ 
ty, ii. 17, iii. 12, iv. 2. Instances 
of such letters are expressly re¬ 
corded in the commendation of 


Titus and his companion in this 
very epistle (viii. 17—19) and in 
Acts xviii. 27, where Apollos is 
described as having come to this 
very Church of Corinth, with 
letters from Aquila and Pris¬ 
cilla, requesting the brethren to 
receive him. In later times let¬ 


ters having the same designation 
(Epistoltc cominendatorite) were 
granted by bishops to clergy tra¬ 
velling through other dioceses. 
If the opponents in question 
were Judaizers, it is probable 
that the letters on which they 
founded their claim to reception, 
were from the Church or Apo¬ 


stles of Jerusalem, like those 
1 who came from James ’ (nets 
0770 Tcmlibou), Gal. ii. 12. 
And it would appear that one of 
the objections to the Apostleship 
of St. Paul was the fact that he 
produced nothing of the kind, 
but came on his own authority 
—‘ not of men, neither by man ; 
not conferring with flesh and 
blood; neither receiving the Gos¬ 
pel of man, neither being taught 
it;’ but by the immediate ‘ re¬ 
velation of Jesus Christ’ to him¬ 
self personally (Gal. i. 1, 12, 16). 
In like manner, the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 35) represent St. 
Peter as warning his audience 
against ‘ any Apostle, prophet, or 
teacher, who docs not first com¬ 
pare his preaching with James, 
and come with witnesses.’ (See 
Introduction, p. 367.) 

’Ap\6pe0a ndXir, k. t. A. He 
is checked in his onward flow 
of self-defence, by the expected 
taunt of his adversaries: 1 Here 
at the very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self¬ 
commendation.’ The expression 
nd\tVj 1 again,’ ‘ a second time,’ 
if it has more than a general 
allusion to his former conduct, 
must refer to such passages in 
the First Epistle as ix. 15, 21. 

ovviardv in B. Db avnardreir 
in A. C. E 3 . E. I. K. If i) /j/j 
( adopted by Lachmann from C. 
D. E. F. G. and all the Versions) 
be the right reading, the con¬ 
struction is clear, — ‘ or are we 
in want of commendatory epi- 


C C 
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r) vpoiv"; ‘ 2 rj ivtaTo'Kr) rj/LUV vpels icrre, iyyeypap.- 
pevrj h> tolls KapSiais -pp-oiv, yLVUKTK.op.ivrj ko. 1 dvayLVto- 


“ Add ffvtTTariKU'v. 


2 0A from you? Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts. 


sties,’ &c. (fiti—nmn.) But this 
is probably a correction (from 
like pronunciation) of the more 
difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
, , ported reading of d fi>) (in 
e ‘ M A. B(e sil.). J. K.). If, 
therefore, we take d /if/ \pfiHoixev 
as the true reading, it is 1 [iVo, 
we do not commend ourselves } 
unless we are in want of com¬ 
mendatory epistles,’ the clause 
being the reason for a suppressed 
answer to the question, ‘ do we 
commend ourselves?’ as ii. 17 is 
the reason for the similarly sup¬ 
pressed answer to the question 
in 16. 

t£ vfiHv, 1 from you to other 
Churches.’ For the power 
claimed over other Christians by 
the Church of Corinth, see 1 
Cor. xiv. 36. 

2 . ‘ I want no letters of com¬ 
mendation ; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.’ This meta¬ 
phor of the letter he gives in two 
different forms. First, he con¬ 
ceives of them as written on his 
heart, according to the image 
familiar in all languages, by 
which that which is most dear 
and cherished is supposed to be 
written on the heart. ‘ When I 
Letter die, Calais will be found 
written written on my heart,’ 
on the was the well known ex- 
heart. pression of the expir¬ 
ing queen of England. And the 
same thought runs through this 
Epistle; vi. 12, ‘our heart is 
enlarged, ye are not straitened 
in us; ' vii. 3, ‘ye are in our 
hearts,’ So Phil. i. 7 : ‘I have 
you in my heart.’ 


But, secondly, on this image, 
the almost unconscious expres¬ 
sion of his sympathy with them, 
he bases his representation of 
the manner in which they were 
to him instead of a commendatory 
letter; and in so doing imper¬ 
ceptibly passes to the more ob¬ 
vious metaphor in which he con¬ 
ceives the letter to be written on 
their hearts by Christ, so that 
they should be by their lives a 
commendation of him to them¬ 
selves and others : ‘ The letter 

of commendation which I have 
to give is no other than your¬ 
selves, a letter written on my 
heart, bound up with my inmost 
affections; but a letter, also, 
plain and open to all the world, 
with no secret meaning or double 
dealing ’ (alluding to the charge, 
already noticed in i. 19), ‘ known 
as widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any out¬ 
ward testimonials, for it is a letter 
written not by man but by Christ, 
not with perishable, but im¬ 
perishable materials.’ For the 
play on the words yn/ciioxo/je'i'ij 
and hvayivtooKOfitvi) (as in Eng¬ 
lish we might say ‘ read and re¬ 
read’) compare avayivuKtKLTt and 
iwiyivuuTKiTe in i. 13. The ima¬ 
gery of the following words is 
from the ancient mode of writ¬ 
ing; but the metaphor seems 
here, as in the preceding words, 
to have been distorted; a Gen¬ 
tile notion, as often in St. 
Paul, being blended with a re¬ 
collection from the Jewish Scrip- 
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crKopevi) into iravrcov auBpcnircav, 3 (jpavepovpeuoi on core 
eVuxroXr) yptcrrov SiaKOvrjdelcra v(j> rjpmv, iyyeypa.pp.tvr) 
ov peXavt aWa irvevpaTi 9 eov fcatvTOS, ov/c iu ir\at;lv 

3 known and read r by all men, manifestly declared to be r an 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink 
but with the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of 


tures (e. g. in ii. 14, 15). The 
usual writing materials for let¬ 
ters at this time were (see 2 John 
12 ) papyrus and ink, 1 to which 
accordingly the allusion is made 
in the words ov piKam. Compare 
the Rabbinical proverb, 1 A boy 
learning is like ink on new parch¬ 
ment ; an old man learning is like 
ink on old parchment.' (Schbtt- 
gen, ad loc.) But the expression 
‘ by the Spirit of the living God,’ 
seems to have awakened the 
thought of ‘ the finger of God' 
which wrote the Ten Command¬ 
ments on two tables in the wil¬ 
derness. Hence seems to be de¬ 
rived the mixture of two incon¬ 
gruous images —ink (which would 
not apply to stone) and tables of 
stone (which, strictly speaking, 
were not employed for epistles). 
For the association of the two 
expressions ‘ Spirit ’ and ‘ finger ’ 
of God, compare Matt. xii. 28, 

‘ If I by the Spirit of God,’ with 
Luke xi. 20, 1 If I with the finger 
of God cast out devils.’ 

btunorrjOuaa vip VI L ~’ ! r may he 
either: (1) ‘You are a letter 
dictated by Christ through me 
as an amanuensis,’ still keeping 
up the figure in verse 2 of the 
Corinthians themselves being the 
Epistle; or (2) ‘ You have in 
your hearts a letter of Christ (i.e. 
11 is commands) brought, to you 
by me,’ passing on to the effects 
of their conversion as described 
in verse 3. For the stress laid 
on the fniits of his preaching as 


the proof of his apostolical au¬ 
thority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3; 

1 the seal of mine apostleship 
are ye in the Lord. Mine an¬ 
swer to them that examine me 
is this.’ 

The contrast of the law of the 
living Spirit in the human heart, 
and of the letter of the Law on 
•stone, is suggested by the often 
quoted passage in Jer. xxxi. 33, 
to which he himself refers in vi. 
16. The metaphor of ‘ the tables 
of the heart ’ may have been de¬ 
rived from the recollection of the 
phrase in Prov. iii. 3, vii. 3 
(though net in LXX.), and the 
contrast of the heart of stone and 
the heart of flesh, in Ezek. xi. 
19, xxxvi. 26. 

TrXniir vtt//Ciinr trapKivaLc, 1 ta¬ 
bles which are hearts of flesh.’ 

In the preceding image of ‘ the 
Epistle,’ two ideas are brought 
out: first, the inward, as oposed 
to the outward testimony of the 
Apostle; secondly, its openness 
and simplicity, as opposed to con¬ 
cealment and obscurity. Each 
of these in turn suggests a fur¬ 
ther comparison of the mode, 
with the subject, of his teaching, 
analogous to the transition in i. 
18—20, from the assertion of his 
personal firmness and decision to 
the firmness and immutability of 
Christ. In each case he starts 
with a resumption of the argu¬ 
ment as it was left in ii. 17, 
1 Who is sufficient to sustain the 
Apostolical responsibilities ? As- 


cc 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. III. 4-6. 


AiAVcus aAA’ eV Tr\a£'u> 8 KapSicuq crapKivais. 4 venoL- 
6t)cn,v Se TOLavrrjv e\opev Si a tov ^ptcrrov vrpos tov deov. 
b oi)( on iKavoi icrpev b Ao'yt£ecr#ai ri arf) kavTuiv <us e’f 

* KapSiar. b a<f>’ ^aurw Ao'yfo'afffla/ n. 

4 stone but in fleshy tables of the heart. r Now such r confi- 
sdence have we through Christ to God-ward. Not that we arc 
sufficient ‘to think anything of ourselves as r from ourselves, 


sisted by the consciousness of 
your support and sympathy, I 
feel that I am.’ This is the feel¬ 
ing expressed in verse 4 (‘ such 
is our confidence ’), and again in 
verse 12 (‘ having such a hope ’). 
But in each case this personal 
feeling is absorbed into the gene¬ 
ral contemplation of the nature of 
his service; in the first instance, 
into the consideration of the glory 
and life of the Gospel as op¬ 
posed to the dimness and death 
of the Law; in the second, into 
the consideration of the openness 1 
and freedom of the Gospel, as 
opposed to the obscurity and 
mystery of the Law. Thus the 
Apostle not only delineates the 
general character of Christianity 
(as is his wont) in reference to 
an incidental and personal cir¬ 
cumstance, but this delineation 
is set forth in an express contrast 
to the Law, and he, for the first 
time, introduces into this Epistle 
a polemical element unknown to 
the First, but found in the Epi¬ 
stles to the Romans and Galatians. 
Even in ordinary writings, when 
the author throws himself into a 
hostile attitude, we look round to 
see what enemy he is menacing ; 
much more in the Apostolical 
Epistles, where almost every truth 
i3 elicited by some directly prac¬ 
tical object. The concluding 
portion of the Epistle reveals to 
us the connexion of ideas in the 
present case. The same insinua¬ 


tions which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in ii. 17, iii. 1, 2, are, in 
x. 1—18, xi. 5—15, openly at¬ 
tacked, and the party from whom 
they proceeded are expressly de¬ 
clared to belong to the Jewish 
Christians, xi. 22. If 
in the interval be- Conscious- 
, , ness of the 

tween the First and j utlaizers . 

Second Epistles the 
Judaizing party had grown to 
such a height as to assail the 
Apostle in the stronghold of his 
influence, it is not surprising that 
their image should be constantly 
before him, and that, in repelling 
their charges his sense of the 
greatness of his mission should 
be enhanced by a consciousness 
of its superiority to the ancient 
and decaying system to which 
they were still enslaved. 

Toiavrr)i>, i. e. ‘ such as is in¬ 
spired by your testimony, and 
such as I have expressed in ii. 
16, 17. 

ita tov yynrrrvVj 1 my confidence 
is entirely through Christ; ’ a 
correction of any assertion of 
his own independent power. 

npoc tov Siov, 1 a confidence 
which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,’ as in Rom. iv. 2, v. 1. 

5. 00 % on iKavol irrpiv. The 
connexion is through the implied 
meaning of ircirotdijirti', i. e. 1 con¬ 
fidence that I have the suf¬ 
ficiency spoken of in ii. 16;’ 
and the repetition of the word 
here proves the identity of this 
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a i <■* >\\ 5 e e / c ^ 9 fi* \ 

clvtojv, a\\ i) iKavoTTj s rjfJioju e/c rou tfeou, u os /cat 
iKavucrev ijjaas Siatfovotts Katies StaOrjKr/q, oil ypap.p.aro'; 

* ^ai/ruy. 


Gbut our sufficiency is from God, who also r made us r sufficient 
ministers of r a new r covenant, not of r a letter but of r a 


train of thought with that on 
which ho then entered. ‘ Not 
that my sufficiency of which I 
am confident, is my own,’ &c. 

oi/x on, the usual phrase for 
ovk efjut on, as in i. 24. 

Xoyi'feixflat n, ‘to judge or 
conclude anything out of our own 
sufficiency.’ Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passages of x. 7 (where it 
occurs with af laxirov ), and xii. 
6; and for the general sense 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1—4 (where the 
word also occurs), ‘ Yet am I 
not hereby justified.’ 

a<j>’ tavrCu ‘ from our own 
resources.’ 

<tc It, niiriir, ‘ with the confi¬ 
dence that it is from our own 
hearts; ’ opposed to tc too Seav, 
and also for the sake of accumu¬ 
lating phrases, as in ii. 17. 

G. tie rai,=qui idem , ‘ the same 
God who ’ (with reference to 
harm' immediately preceding) 

1 made us sufficient to be ’ Sta- 
kovovq, as in the common Greek 
phrase muhevetv ao<p6v (‘ to edu¬ 
cate so as to make wise ’), toktuv 
vticpov (‘ to strike so as to kill ’). 
The word itaKovog, ‘ servant,’ 
or ‘ instrument,’ refers back to 
iiaKorrjdc'toa in verse 3. 

i-aii'ije 1 not of an old 

and worn-out covenant; but of 
, a new covenant, in¬ 

covenant.’ sti " ct with youthfulness 
and energy ;’ and then 
this newness leads him back to 
the image of the living Epistle 
of the Corinthian Church,- and 
the dead letter of the Mosaic 


Law, as set forth in verse 3 — 
1 a new covenant, which con¬ 
sists not in a writing like the 
Law, which could do nothing 
but pronounce the sentence of 
death on those who disobeyed 
it: but in a Spirit which, ac¬ 
cording to the very nature of 
spirit, which is the principle of 
animation, breathes life and vi¬ 
gour into the soul.’ For the 
words ‘new covenant’ (can't) 
SiaBiiicrf), see 1 Cor. xi. 25, ‘ The 
new covenant in my blood;’ 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably de¬ 
rived. 

Observe the omission of the ar¬ 
ticle before <hafl/|ci)£, ypa.fip.aTuQ, 

7 TVEVfiaTOQ. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of ‘ life ’ and ‘ spirit,’ . . 
as expressed in the words 
£uiottol£i and Treiupa is ob¬ 
vious, and is to be found in John 
vi. 63, ‘ the words that I speak 
. . . they are spirit and life.’ 1 
Cor. xv. 45, a ‘ quickening (fioo- 
iroiovv) spirit.' Rom. viii. 11, 

‘ He shall quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit.' Gal. vi. 8, 

‘ He that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life.' 
But the connexion between the 
ideas of ‘ death ’ and the ‘ letter ’ 
is less clear. In most of the pre¬ 
vious passages just quoted, the 
‘ Spirit ’ is opposed, not to ‘ the 
letter,’ but to ‘ the flesh; ’ and 
though we now frequently con¬ 
trast ‘ the letter ’ and the 1 spi¬ 
rit,’ yet it is this very passage 
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aXka irveu/xaTos • to yap ypap. pa. ^dnOKTaCvei, to 8e 
nveiipa ^(oottolcl. ‘ el 8e rj Sta/ccma, row daudrov iv b ypap- 

• awoKTdWi. b ypdfifjLaaiv. 

spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
7 But if the ministration of death r engraven in the letter on' 


which has made that contrast 
familiar to us. 

In the first place, by ypappa, 

‘ the letter,' is meant the 
^'indT sacre< ^ books of the Old 
gpj r ; t Test, as appears from the 
general use of the cognate 
word, ypa<pi\, 1 the Scripture,’ 
of the derived word ypappartiiQ 
(‘scribe’ or ‘interpreter of 
the sacred books’), and of the 
word ypapfia itself (in the plu¬ 
ral). ‘ The writings (role ypd/i- 
paai) of Moses,’ John v. 47; 

1 the sacred writings ’ (ra Itpa 
ypappara), 2 Tim. iii. 15; Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. X. x. 4. These ex¬ 
pressions, though occurring in 
the LXX., are never there used 
for the sacred books. Probably, 
the nomenclature at this time 
arose from the fact, that to the 
Jews the Old Testament stood 
in the relation of ‘ literature ’ 
generally,’ and hence was called 
by the name which the Greeks 
applied to their own literature. 
(Compare the use of ypappara 
in this general sense, John vii. 
15; Acts xxvi. 24.) And the 
expression would be still further 
fixed by the increasing atten¬ 
tion of the Jews to the actual 
■writing of the worth and let¬ 
ters of the sacred books as dis¬ 
tinguished from their contents. 
Hence the Apostle brings out 
to the surface of the word the 
meaning which thus lay latent 
within it; and hence his use of 
it (wherever it occurs in the 
singular number), not simply for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but (in 


a bad sense) for the mere out¬ 
ward book or ordinance, as con¬ 
trasted with the living power of 
the Gospel. ‘ Circumcision in 
spirit and not in letter ' (Rom. ii. 
27—29). ‘ The oldness of the 

letter and newness of the spirit' 
(Rom. vii. 6). 

Having so used the word, he 
ascribes to it, as to the Law, the 
introduction of death into the 
world through sin, without the 
power of alleviating or averting 
it. See Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, viii. 
2, 3; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Gal. iii. 10, 
21. And so here the living tes¬ 
timony borne to his authority in 
the Corinthian Church suggests 
strongly the contrast of the 
dreary death-like atmosphere 
which surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo¬ 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tables of 
stone carries the Apostle more 
fully into the Mosaic account of 
their descent from Sinai; and he 
argues from the glory which (as 
described in Exod. xxxiv.) then 
environed them, that his mission 
must be more glorious still. All 
the words— rou Savarov, iv ypap- 
fian, ivriTviuofiivi], A Ifioig—are 
meant to express the inferiority 
of the Mosaic covenant, ‘ bringing 
not life but death ,—carved me¬ 
chanically, in precise characters, 
on hard stones' With the same 
view, rt)v Karapyov/jevijv is added 
at the end of the sentence, to 
leave this as the final and em¬ 
phatic expression. 

7. The Received Text, with 
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pari eineTVTTaipevrj “'Xldo is iyemjOr) iv So£r), atarre pyj 
SvvacrOaL arevLaa t tovs vlovs ’IcrparjX els to npoaatnov 
'* Matvaeats Sid rr)v 8o£av tov npocratnov avTov rr/v xa- 
Tapyovpevqv, 8 7 rrns ovyl paXXov r/ Siaxovla tov nvevparos 
carat iv Sofij; 9 el yap c Trj ScaKovla Trjs KaTaxpicreats 
Sofa, noXXy paXXov nepicrcrevei tj Sia/eovla Trjs Slkcuo- 
ervvrjs d Sofrj. 10 Kat yap °ov SeSofacrrai to SeSogaerpevov 
eV toutoj toj pepei, 1 elvexev tt)s vnepfiaXXovcnjs So^rjs- 
11 el yap to Ka.Ta.pyovp.evov Sia So^rjs, noXXat paXXov to 
pevov iv Sofjy. 12 eyovres ovv ToiaxnrjV iXnlha noXXrj nap- 

“ Add iu. b Maureens. c 77 5 lanouia. 

d Add tV. c oOSe 5eS. f tveicev. 


stones was r macle in glory', so that the children of 
Israel r were not able to look' stedfastly r on the face of Moses 
for the glory of his ‘ face (which glory was to ‘ vanish 
8 away'), how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
9rather ‘in glory'? For if the ministration of condemnation 
‘ have glory, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 

10 ness r abound in glory. For even that which ‘has been' 
made glorious r has had no glory in this respect, by reason 

11 of the glory that excelleth. For if that which r vanisheth 
away was ‘ in glory', much more that which remaineth is r in 

12 glory'. ‘ Having then' such hope, we use great plainness of 


A. C. D 3 . E. J. K. and almost all 
the Versions, reads iv ypitppamv, 
Lachmnim, with B. D 1 . F. G., iv 
ypappart. The first would refer 
to the actual letters ; the second, 
to the general fact of the writing. 

Lytvifiq, ‘ came into exist¬ 
ence.’ 

9. rijc KaraKpiaeuiQ and rrjc h- 
naiotruvijs are here opposed, as 
•Sarcirou and irvei/paroc in verses 
7, 8. For this use of SiKatoavvri 
see 1 Cor. i. 30. 

10. This strange use of the 
perfect (StSdEaijrai and SeSolaapi- 
vov is from Exod. xxxiv. 29, 35 
(LXX.). 

iv tovtii) rip pipet, 1 in this in¬ 
stance of Moses.’ Compare ix. 
3. The neuter gender gives to 
the sentence the turn of an ab¬ 
stract proposition—‘ In this par¬ 


ticular instance was fulfilled the 
general rule, that a greater glory 
throws a lesser glory into the 
shade.’ 

11 . to KciTapyovptvov is con¬ 
tinued in thought from ti)v Kurap- 
yov/iivjjv in verse 7. 

Sia ioEin, ‘ in a state of glory.’ 
For this variation of iv and eta, 
compare in and ha, Rom. iii. 30, 
Sid and iv, Rom. v. 10. 

12. He now once more resumes 
the subject of his direct inter¬ 
course with the Corinthians. 
‘ Having such a hope ’ is the re¬ 
petition of the words in verse 4, 
1 we have such confidence ’ 

(irtTroidricrtv Si TOtavrijv tyope >') ; 
but by the intervening vision of 
the glory of his work, w'liat was 
there 1 confidence ’ is here filled 
out into ‘ hope.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. III. 13, 14. 


prjcrLa -^parpeda, 1:1 xal ov xadanep n Matvcrps ItlOcl Ktx- 
Xvppa eirl to irpocranrov b avrov trpbs to prj arev icrat 
tous vlovs ‘Icrparjk £ts to tcXos tow KaTapyovpevov. 

* Mann}?. b iavTov. 

13 speech, and not as Moses put a veil r upon his face, that 
the children of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end 

7 roXXp Trappt]iriif xpwprfla, ‘ we hide the glory of his counte- 
speak openly, and plainly, and nance. In this sense the English 
confidently,' in opposition to the version inserts the word 1 till' 
insincerity with which he was in verse 33, and other versions 
charged by his opponents, and understand 151.*] in a pluperfect 
with which they are charged by sense—‘ he had put on the veil.’ 
him, ii. 17. As before in 5—11, But the Hebrew words of 
the life and spirituality, so here Exod. xxxiv. 33, most The LXX. 
the openness of the Apostleship readily agree with the version of 

is contrasted with the darkness LXX. and Vulgate the veil of 

of the Law. The imagery of versions: xai hreiSr) Moses. 
Moses descending from the Mount Kariraivrre. \a\aiv . . . iiredpscv 
is still continued; but, whereas in\ to irpoawrrov avrov vaXvppa. 
the previous contrast was be- 1 Impletisque sermonibus posuit 
tween the tables of stone and the velamen super faciem suam.’ 
living words of the Spirit, the ‘ And when he had made an end 

contrast here is between the veil of speaking with them, he put a 

of Moses and the unveiled face veil on his face.’ With this 
of the Apostle. agree Exod. xxxiv. 34, 35, as 

The whole transaction in translated both by the LXX. and 
The v ‘1 f ^ x0 ^ - xxxiv. 33, 34, by modem versions, which imply 
Moses* 1 is allegorized. From the that the veil was not put on till 
literal story he passes the close of his speaking with 
to that which the story is con- the people, when he resumed it 
ceived to represent, viz., the con- until the moment of his again rc- 
cealment of the transitory cha- turning to the Divine presence ; 
racter of the Mosaic Law. For the Vulgate, however, giving 
this kind of allegorizing, compare another version, founded appa- 
Gal. iv. 25 ; 1 Cor. x. 2—4. Here, rently on a different reading 
as in Gal. iv. 21, 31, he regards (QljlX for toN, ‘with them,’ for 
the Jewish people of his own 1 with him ’) ‘ sed operiebat illc 
time as completely separate from rursus faciem suam, si quando lo- 
himself and from Christians. quebatur ad eos.' 

13. Ka'i ov, i. e. ridifitv KaXvppa Whether or not the LXX. be 
tiri to irpoawTTov // p<vv. a correct reading of the exact 

irpoc to pi) arcvioai, k. t. A. words of the original, the close 
The most natural view of the resemblance of the words in 
passage in Exod. xxxiv. 30—36, verses 10 and 16 to the LXX. of 
is that which represents the veil Exod. xxxiv. 30, 34, leaves but 
as worn by Moses during his little doubt that this was the ver- 
speech to the people, in order to sion which furnished the basis 
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11 aXV eTTcupdidr) ra vorjjJ.aTa avTuiv. o-XP L 7^-P T V' ; 
arijfiepov “'rjp.epas to avTO KaXvp.p.a im Trj avayvcocrei Trjs 

* Omit fipcpas. 


U of that which ''was vanishing away'. But their r thoughts 
were ' hardened. For until this r very day the same veil rc- 
inainetli 0 in the rcad'ng of the old r covenant, r since its 


of the Apostle’s allegory. The 
meaning of that version must be, 
that the veil was put on, not to 
conceal the glory, but to conceal 
the fact that the glory vanished 
away, as soon as he had ceased 
to speak to them; being re¬ 
kindled by the light of the Di¬ 
vine presence, but again fading 
away when he had ceased to 
speak the Divine message. To 
this sense of the transitory cha¬ 
racter of the glory the frequent 
repetition of the word Karapyov- 
fievog refers, in verses 7, 11, 12, 
13, 14. With this also will best 
agree the explanation of the 
words ttjOOc to p>) aTtviaai roue 
viovt; T(rpa»/\ biq to rtXoc tou xn- 
Tapyovpivov. If the Apostle is 
supposed to adopt what is now 
the usual mode of regarding the 
transaction in Exod. xxxiv., then 
the sense of these words must be 
‘ in order that the sons of Israel 
might not gaze on the end of 
that which is passing away, i. e. 
on Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law.’ But, in that case, 
he ascribes directly to Moses an 
intention which only could be 
conceived as existing in the order 
of Providence, and also abruptly 
introduces the antitype into the 
type. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. version, 
then the sense will be: ‘ We 
put no veil on our teaching, as 
Moses did on the glory of his 
countenance; we have no fear 


as he had, that our glory will 
pass away.’ In this manner, to 
TtXoe obtains its natural meaning 
of 1 destruction,’ which alone 
suits it when thus connected 
with too Karapyovfjei’ov, though 
the sense of ‘ completion ’ may 
be appropriate in other passages 
where, as in Rom. x. 4, the in¬ 
stitutions or words have direct 
reference to the objects which 
they are designed to fulfil. 

14. The thought of the veil, 
which prevented the people from 
recognising the perishable cha¬ 
racter of the glory of Moses, 
throws him back on the thought 
that this veil still continues on 
their hearts, so as to prevent 
their recognition of the perish¬ 
able character of the Law, which 
not only was represented in the 
person of Moses, but derived from 
him its usual title (as in Acts 
xv. 21). And this metaphor was 
rendered still more appropriate 
by the fact that in the syna¬ 
gogues the Jews prayed and read 
with veils upon their heads—the 
Tallith, or four-cornered white 
scarf, still seen in the Jewish 
and Samaritan worship. (See 
Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 
vol. i. p. 185.) 

A similar idea may have been 
present to the Evangelist’s mind 
in recording the rending of the 
curtain of the Temple (Matt, 
xxvii. 51). 

a\Ad, ‘ nay, so true is this, 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAr. III. 15—]?. 


7ra\aia? Sta&j/ojs yaeVet, pr) avaKaXvmopevov “on Iv XP L ~ 
<tto> KarapyeLTcu, la aXX.’ eius cnjpepov, b r)VLKa av avayivco- 
crKTjTOLi Matvcrrjs, KaXvppa ini tt)V KapSlav avrwv /cet/rat. 
ie rji'LKOL S’ av iniarTpixpr) npo<; Kvpiov, nepiaLpeirai to 

• o ti. b ffvUa avayirAffHfTai M uarjs. 

15 vanishing away in Christ is not unveiled to them', but unto 
this day, whenever Moses is read, r a veil Mies upon their heart. 

16 r 13 ut whenever he' shall turn to the Lord,‘ He taketh away' 


that, not their eyes, but their 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled ’ {iwwpwdri) : see iv. 4. 

rijs naXaide <5ia0t)<,tje. Nothing 
more strongly expresses the Apo¬ 
stle’s conviction of the extinc¬ 
tion of the Jewish system than 
this expression of the ‘ Old 
Covenant,’ applied to the Jewish 
Scriptures within thirty years 
after the Crucifixion. 

pi) dvaKaXvirTopevov on f v 
ypwTw Karapyetrai : ‘ the fact 

not being to them unveiled that 
the Old Covenant is done away 
in Christ.’ The word ai anaXu- 
uToptvov may possibly agree with 
ndXvppa, but it must be taken as 
a nominative absolute. I] iraXaia 
SiadriKri is the nominative to ra- 
Tapytiuu, corresponding with the 
previous verse, where it is not 
the veil, but the glory, which is 
described as being 1 done away.’ 

15. aXX’ tajc oiipepnv, k. t. X. 
This is a resumption and further 
explanation of dXX’ kirwpwQr] in 
verse 14. 

16. This verse is based on the 
LXX. of Exod. xxxiv. 34: i/vka 

3’ av elotTroptveTO Mwvorjs tvavrt 
Kvpiov XaXtiy aiirw, irepiypelro to 
K aXvppa ewe tov eKnopeveodat. 
i)>ka, ‘ whenever,’ is used 
here alone in the New 
‘ When he 'jggj being (like SeSo- 
turns to . , i > 

the Lord.’ taorai and oedvtaerpevov 
in verse 10) taken from 
Exod. xxxiv. 34. 


The nominative to £7ri<irp£t//»; 
must be ‘ Moses.’ No other 
nominative case will answer the 
purpose, ‘ Israel ’ being too re¬ 
mote, and r/ mpSia (‘ the heart’) 
not sufficiently prominent; and 
such a nominative is required 
for nepiaipelrai, which, when 
compared with irepippeiro in Exod. 
xxxiv. 34, must be (not ‘ is stript 
oil’,’ but) 1 strips off.’ In Acts 
xxvii. 20, nepiripelTo is indeed 
used passively, and instances to 
the same effect may be found in 
classical writers; but in the 
LXX. amidst numerous instances 
of the active sense mostly, as 
here, with regard to dress, in¬ 
stances of its passive sense are 
very rare. Each clause, begin¬ 
ning with i]vka, will then cor¬ 
respond, and the parallel with 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 will be pre¬ 
served. MoseB is thus taken for 
the representative, not only of 
the Old Covenant, but also of 
the people of Israel, as the Apo¬ 
stle in the next verse identifies 
himself with all Christians, and 
as in iii. 23 he had spoken of the 
Epistle ol Christ, as written in¬ 
differently on his heart or on 
theirs. 

The passage turns on the 
double meaning of the word Kw- 
ptov (‘ the Lord ’), which in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. 1 When Moses in the 
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Kab/i/xa, 17 6 Se Kvpi.o<; to 7 Tvev/xd ianu' ov Se to 
the veil. Now the Lord is r the Spirit: and where the 


person of his people turns again 
to Him who is our Lord now, 
as he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perishable nature 
of the Law will be made ma¬ 
nifest in the full bltze of the 
Divine glory.’ Comp. Ps. lxxx. 
19 (lxxix. 20, LXX.), Kupif, . . . 

€7T(<77-p£ll/Or >)/J II £ Kai e.Tri<pU.rOV TO 
Tzpoooiieov aov Kai tTwOpaopeda. 

Compare Acts ix. 35 ; 1 Thess. 
i. 9, where iTriorpixl/r] is used for 
conversion to Christianity. 

17. £ 0 Se Kvptog to irrevpa eoTtv. 
The allegory which has hitherto 
been confined to Moses and the 
veil, is now carried a step higher, 

‘ When I speak of Israel turning 
to the Lord, I speak of their 
turning from the letter to the 
Spirit which is behind the letter, 
even as Moses turned to the Lord 
on Mount Sinai behind the Law 
and the veil.’ Compare for the 
form of Hpeech, ‘ The passover 
the Christ,’ 1 Cor. v. 7; 1 The 
rock ()/ irtrpa) was Christ,’ 1 
Cor. x. 4. ‘ The Lord of the 

old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new dis¬ 
pensation, the Spirit. 

ov Se to irvtvpa Kvptou, eXev- 
Bepia. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord. ‘ If by “ the Lord ” 
is meant “ the Spirit,” that Spirit 
being the Spirit of “ the Lord ” 
in the Christian sense of the 
word, i. e. “ of Christ,” then we 
have the best assurance that the 
result must be freedom,—free¬ 
dom from all obstacles inter¬ 
vening between us and God,— 
the glorious freedom of the sons 


of God (Rom. viii. 21) ; the free¬ 
dom wherewith “ Christ has made 
us free ” from the Law and its 
consequences’ (Gal. v. 1, 13). 
The connexion between the Spi¬ 
rit and freedom lies partly in the 
general sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit, both 
in its etymological and in its de¬ 
rived significations, ro tt rev pa 
okov $iXti Tryei (John iii. 8); to 
- jrvevpa eiaipovv . . . Kudio e foovXe- 
rai (1 Cor. xii. 11) ; partly in the 
particular sense in which 1 the 
Spirit ’ is throughout these chap¬ 
ters opposed to 1 the letter,’ as 
the source of life, and energy, 
and liberty. And the analogous 
stress laid upon the veil in 1 Cor. 
xi. 4—16, would lead one to ima¬ 
gine that here, also, the thought 
of ‘ freedom ’ was in part sug¬ 
gested by the removal of the re¬ 
straint or burden of the veil: in 
part by the fear which made the 
Israelites shrink from looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30 (etpoGgdtfouy iyyioat 
avroi). Compare Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6 : 
‘ God sent forth His Son ... to 
redeem them that were under the 
Lav.' . . . God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.’ 
And still more nearly, Rom. viii. 
15: ‘Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear-, 
but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.’ 

18. We at last reach the climax 
which should naturally have fol¬ 
lowed immediately upon the un¬ 
finished sentence at the begin¬ 
ning of the comparison in verse 
12 ; but which, by the inter¬ 
vening digressions, is now di- 
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m/cvpa Kvplov, *i\ev9epia. is rjp.ei'; Se irapres a vaKCKa- 

• Add it tet. 

i« Spirit of the Lord is, oA is liberty. But we all with r un- 


lated to enlarged proportions, 
such as the additional conflux of 
images required. 

i;pflg Si iravrec. As Moses had 
, , in the previous verses 

’ been made the repre¬ 
sentative of the whole people of 
the Jews, so in the parallel to 
him, the Apostle places not 
merely himself, but all believers ; 
the word ‘all’ (iraVrts) being 
inserted with emphasis, because 
the plural f/fie7s alone would, 
according to the frequent use of 
this Epistle, only indicate him¬ 
self. 


avaKEKaXvppivui irpoffwirtp. ‘We 
all,' he proceeds to say, 

Tlt ^, , ‘ whether Apostles or 
unveiled . , r 

face ' not, y ou who are written 

upon my heart, as well 
as I who wrote the word of 
Christ on your hearts, stand out 
before the world, not like Moses 
with a veil to conceal the fading 
away of our glory, but with our 
countenances open and unveiled 
before God, and open also and 
unveiled before the world for all 
to see.’ 

rifv So^av Kvplov, ‘ the glory 
of Christ is to us what 
T e glory t j ie g] 0 ry of God was 
i to Moses. Here, again, 
by the double sense of 
the phrase ‘ the Lord,' the vision 
of the ‘ glory' of God (i| hula pou), 
to Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 19—22, 
immediately before the story of 
the veil in xxxiv. 30, 34, is trans¬ 
ferred to the vision of Christ en¬ 
joyed by all believers. By ‘ the 
glory of Christ ’ is meant the 
glory, the greatness, the Divine 


excellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His life on earth 
‘ the light of the world,’ the 
‘ Light of light.' Comp. iv. 4; 
and also John i. 14, 17, ‘we be¬ 
held His glory,' John ii. 11, 
‘ this did Jesus, and manifested 
forth His glory ;' John xvii. 5, 
‘ glorify me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world 
was.’ 


• Behold- 


KaTWTpi^ofUvoi. This word oc¬ 
curs nowhere besides 
either in the New Tes- "“ Tl ” rT f‘" 
tament or the LXX. 

The sense of KaroirTplieiv in the 
active is, ‘ to show in a mirror.’ 
KaroTrrpt^EtrQai in the middle is, 
therefore, properly, ‘ to look at 
oneself in a mirror.’ (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) This sense being 
plainly inapposite here, there 
remain two possible meanings, 
both of which the word would 
bear: (1) ‘beholding 
as in a mirror,’ or, 

‘ showing to oneself in ^glass/ 0 
a mirror.’ Of this there 
is one example in Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. p. 107, where Moses, in 
a rhetorical paraphrase of the 
speech in this very same Exod. 
xxxiii. 13, is represented as say¬ 
ing : figSe lp<paviotitii)t;, figSi Ka- 
Toirrpiaaipgv iv aXXu) Ttv'i Tl)v (?r)r 
!Slav >/ tV trot rip The sense 

would then be, ‘We with faces 
unveiled, as Moses when he went 
into the presence of God, behold 
the glory of Christ.’ But, though 
in itself the sense is admissible, 
the context is much against it. 
KaTOTTTpi 'Ciifiu’m cannot be used of 
‘ beholding ’ simply, because in 
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Xvjj.ij.ivcp npoacoircp ttjv 8o£av Kvpiov KaTOTrrpc^ofzevoi, 


veiled face r reflecting as in a 

that case the Apostle must have 
used the word areWfw, as already 
twice before, in verses 7, Id. 
Nor would the image of the 
mirror, if we consider the stress 
laid upon it in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
be altogether merged here. And 
if it were thus taken to mean 
‘ beholding not face to' face, but 
in a mirror,’ it runs counter to 
the general spirit of the passage, 
which is intended to express, not 
a distant, but an intimate rela¬ 
tion with God, more intimate 
even than the vision of Moses; 
to which, as an exhibition only 
of the outward attributes of God 
(Exod. xxxiii. 19, 20, xxxiv. 
6, 7), this word might, as by 
Philo, be not improperly applied. 
Christ is spoken of as the 1 image ’ 
or ‘likeness’ (cirt'ur, iv, 4; Col. 
i. 15), ‘ the effulgence’ (ct7rau- 
yavf i«, Ileb. i. 3); but still in 
Ilirn we see all the Divine per¬ 
fections, ‘we beheld (iBectaafieOa) 
Ilis glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,’ 
John i. 14. Still less would 
there be any such distinction 
drawn in this passage, where 
Christ and God are studiously 
blended in one under the common 
name of Kvpios (‘ the Lord’). 

We come, therefore, to the 
sense (2) of ‘ reflecting 
‘Reflect- as j n a m i rror .’ ; s 

rfglass!’ 11 j ust possible that both 
meanings might be 
combined by an allusion to the 
bright metal mirrors then in use, 
so as to render it 1 beholding 
the glory, as we look at a light 
in a bright mirror of brass or 
silver, which, as we look, is re¬ 
flected back on our faces' But 


mirror the glory of the Lord, 

this is far-fetched, and though 
there is no actual instance of the 
sense of ‘reflecting,’ yet the fact 
that a Greek writer like Chry¬ 
sostom understood it here in that 
sense, shows that there was in 
his time nothing in the usage of 
the word to make it impossible. 
And this sense is undoubtedly the 
one most agreeable to the context. 
The point of contrast between 
the Christian dispensation as re¬ 
presented in himself and the Jew¬ 
ish dispensation as represented in 
Moses or his opponents, is not so 
much the greater clearness of 
knowledge as the greater open¬ 
ness of dealing and teaching ex¬ 
hibited by Christians. The veil 
is described as concealing not 
the light, but the evanescence of 
the light; and, in like manner, 
the removal of the veil is de¬ 
scribed as disclosing not higher 
revelations, but greater liberty. 
Christians ‘ having, like Moses, 
received in their lives the re¬ 
flected glory of the Divine pre¬ 
sence, as Moses received it on 
his countenance, are unlike Moses 
in that they have no fear, such 
as his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing to 
shine in them with increasing 
lustre. In this confidence they 
present themselves without veil 
or disguise, inviting instead of 
deprecating inquiry, with no¬ 
thing to hold back or conceal 
from the eager gaze of the most 
suspicious or the most curious.’ 
For the general view that the 
Christian’s life is the reflex of 
the glory of Christ and of God, 
compare 1 Cor. xi. 7 : ‘ The man 
ought not to veil (raraKaXuirrtiv) 
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Trjv avrrjv elm /xeTaiJ.op(j)ovfJLeda a no So^s eis So£ar, 

are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the u Lord the Spirit'. 


his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God ’ (where 
there is the same thought of the 
veil): and also the verses imme¬ 
diately following the present pas¬ 
sage, in iv. 4, 6, where all the 
expressions imply (not the con¬ 
templation of the Divine glory 
hy man, so much as) the influx 
of the Divine glory into the heart 
of man. 

rijr uur/)i' Eis'dra ptrapnotyol- 
fiedn. The lustre of 
‘ Trans- the Christian light will 

intoHis (nnlike that of Moses) 

likeness increase rather than 

diminish. ‘ We are 
transfigured,’ i. e. (as is implied 
hy the present tense) ‘ we are 
continually undergoing a trans¬ 
formation in the same likeness 
as that which we reflect,’ i. e. 
‘ the likeness of Christ.’ Com¬ 
pare avfifiopfove Trjc e'ikovoc tov 
viou av-oii, Rom. viii. 29; ‘As 
we have borne the image (ihcova) 
of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly,’ 1 
Cor. xv. 49. The words with 
which Dr. Arnold closed his last 
lecture on the New Testament 
were, in commenting on the pa¬ 
rallel passage, 1 John iii. 2 : ‘ We 
know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall 
see him as he is.’ ‘Yes,’ he added 
with marked fervency, ‘ the mere 
contemplation of Christ shall 
transform us into His likeness.’ 
(Arnold's Life, p. 615.) The 
word iuTupop<pnvijde is used in 
Rom. xii. 2, for ‘ a transforma¬ 
tion,’ in the sense with which 
we are familiar from the 1 Me¬ 
tamorphoses ’ of Ovid; in this 


place it has the milder mean¬ 
ing which it bears in Matt. xvii. 
2, where it is used for the 
‘ Transfiguration.’ The con¬ 
struction seems to be perapop- 
tynufitOa wffTE r?) v avn)r avrtp 
ELKora yErEfrdnt. It might possi¬ 
bly, however, be n)v avri)<', op¬ 
posed to iravTEr ,—‘ we all, how¬ 
ever various in character origi¬ 
nally, are transformed into the 
same character.’ 


dird ro£?/r e 1 <; fob, r. This is 


one of the numerous 
expressions which are 
to be found in St. 


f from glory 
into glory; ’ 


Paul to indicate, not so much a 
progression, as a completeness 
and entireness in the subject of 
which he is speaking. See note 
on ii. 16, ei- Sararov Etc rarer. 
‘ The glory which is reflected 
ends not in extinction, like that 
of Moses, but continues and con¬ 
tinues still as far as human 


thought can reach.’ ‘ Our trans¬ 
formation begins and ends in 

gl ° ry '’, 

catiaiTEp (tiro tevpiov wevueetog. 
1 Our glory is not tran- • f ro m the 
sitory, but perpetual, Lord the 
coming as it does from Spirit.' 
the Lord the Spirit .’ dird must 
here be ‘ from,’ both because it 
has just before been used in that 
sense in dird Solgc, and also, be¬ 
cause the word piTapopipoiipiOa 
suggests not so much the idea of 
an agent by whom the transfor¬ 
mation takes place, as the source 
from which the light proceeds. 
xvpiov TvvevfitiTos is an expression 
so harsh and unusual, that any 
explanation of it must be equally 
so. But the identification of 6 
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KaOdncp ai to Kvp'iov Trvevp.a.TOS. IV. 1 Sta tovto, I^OfTes 
rrjv Sta/ccmW TavTTjV Kadais r/XetjOr/pev, ovk a iyKa.Kovp.ev, 

0 ilCKaKOVfiCI/. ^ 

iv. Therefore, r having this ministry as we r received mercy, 

Kvjnoi with ro rri'eCfifi, in verse he turns round upon it, as if to 
17, and the omission of the article give it one parting blow before 
here, are in favour of considering he finally dismisses it from his 
it as, in a certain sense, a proper mind. Hence iv. 2— 6 are still 
name framed for the occasion, to closely connected with iii. 1—18, 
express the thought that, as He whilst the new subject begun in 
from whom the glory proceeds is verse 1 is not resumed till verse 
the Spirit of life and freedom, 7, where it is expanded in all its 
therefore extinction and conceal- parts," so that the true apodosis 
mcnt are henceforth impossible, or close of the sentence com- 
Tliis compound substantive (for menced here does not occur till 
such it seems to be) may be com- verse 1G, where the same words 
pared to such Hebrew phrases of are repeated: ‘ for this cause we 
the LXX. as nvptog -Oeoc, Deut. faint not.’ 

iii. 24 ; Kvptng fiaaiXeve, Deut. ix. Sia roDro refers to the sub- 
26 ; Kupios Kupioc, Ps. cxl. 8 ; c u- stance of the preceding chapter, 
pioc Sa/3aii0, 1 Sam. xv. 2. as involved in the words cyoi-rt g 

‘ The new name, the new epi- ri/v StaKoviav raurpe. Por a simi- 
tliet by which the Lord must be lar construction compare Rom. 

known is Spirit.' ii. 1. 

IV. 1. He now resumes the e^oyreg rij r itamviav Tarryv 

thread of the general argument, takes up the thread from E^orrcc 
which he had twice taken up in rotavryv iKirica in iii. 12. 
iii. 4 and 12; but with the differ- SiaKoyiar, ‘task’ or ‘ spr- 
ence that from the confidence vice’ (referring to iii. G—9); 

which he possesses in the great ‘ the service of the Spirit, the 

ness of his task, he now draws acting as the instrument of the 
a new conclusion, not 1 ive use Spirit,’ either as in iii. 3, like the 
great plainness of speech,’ as in scribe who writes its dictates on 

iii. 12, but ‘we faint not;’ a the heart, or, as in iii. 18, like 
conclusion which, as it is more Moses who reflects its glory on 
directly an answer to the original the countenance. 

question, ‘who is sufficient for KadHig {iKeySy/iev, to be taken 

these things?’ in ii. 16, so is it with i\ovTts k. t. ‘having this 
the basis of the ensuing chapters, task, as we have been thought 

iv. 7—v. 10. But, with one of worthy of it.’ Compare 1 Cor. 

the inversions peculiar to this vii. 25, yrwppr Se SiSwpi, <uc 

Epistle, lie has hardly entered on yXertpiyog vi ro Kvptov tthttoq tlrai. 
this new topic before he drops it iyKacovptr, ‘ we are weary, 
again. The charge of insincerity, desponding,’ Luke xviii. 

which had occasioned the digres- 1 ; Gal. vi. 9. The word y KaKf ‘ 1 '. 
sion, iii, 1—18, still lingers in as regards the. New Test occurs 
his recollection, and accordingly only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 
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■aXXa dneLirdpeda ra KpvTTTci rrjg alcr^vviji, pr) nept- 
narowTes iu Travovpyia, prj8e SoXowres tov \6yov rov 
6eov, aXXa rf/ <f>avepcuaei Trjs aKr/Oti as n crwicrrai/res 

“ ffVl'lffTUVTtS. 

2 wc faint not, but we r renounced the hidden things of 
r shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but by r the manifestation of the truth com- 


2. ‘ Supported by the con¬ 
sciousness of the greatness of 
our mission, we faint not; but, 
if so, it is because we trust that 
we come before you with glean 
hands and pure consciences; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1—18) is the 
secret of our strength.’ (Com¬ 
pare ii. 17 ; 1 Thess. ii. 3.) 

TCI KpVTTTa TtjQ aiir^UVTJC, ‘tile 

hidden things of shame,' i. e. 

‘ the secrets of which men are 
ashamed to speak.’ The con¬ 
trast here would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that he is speaking of dis¬ 
honesty. Yet the words them¬ 
selves, especially when compared 
with t4 atadapatac in 1 Thess. ii. 
3, suggest the notion of sins of 
sensuality. (Compare Eph. v. 
12 : Ta xpvfri yzvofitvci vn avruiv 
aiaypov tan k at Acyai'.) If so, 
it alludes to some practice of his 
opponents, or to some charge 
against himself, to us unknown, 
and receiving no light from the 
context. 

fci) t fpnrarouvrcr i r Travnvpytif 
=/jij ck rrXnvijc, 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

pri 3oXoi)iT££ rov \6yov roii §cov 
=fii) in ?dXov, in 1 Thess. ii. 3. 
See ou Kairi}\tvovTtQ tov \6yov 
too %tov, ii. 17. 

ttj tpavtpioott T»K a\rjdtiaQ. This 
1 manifestation of the truth ’ ap¬ 
plies both to the Apostle’s con¬ 
duct (as in ii. 17) and teaching 
(as in iii. 12), and also to the 
conduct of his converts (as in 


iii. 2, 3 : avayivwokofierri lord ;rdv- 
rtiiv avdpwirwv. favzpovfitvoi on 
tort imoroXr], k. t. X.). 

avvurravTtg eavrode : i. e. ‘This 
is our true commendation,’ as in 
iii. 1. 7rpdg icaaav avvtlir]iTiv av~ 
dpioTriov is nearly the same as irpoc 
ovvttSrpnv Trdinvv avOpioTTivv , the 
expression arising in order to 
bring out more strongly the feel¬ 
ing that in this, as in other parts 
of his conduct; he was ‘ all things 
to all men.’ ‘ We commend our¬ 
selves, not to this or that indi¬ 
vidual, but to all. Some, indeed, 
there are, between whom and us 
there is a veil, as in the case of 
Moses and the Jewish people; 
but these are they to whom our 
mission is not a mission of life, 
but of death (as in ii. 1G); the 
veil is not in my teaching, but 
on their hearts (as in iii. 14), 
and so they cannot receive the 
rays of the glory of Christ.’ 
Compare vi. 12: ‘Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are strait¬ 
ened in your own hearts.’ ‘ Our 
Gospel ’ (to evayyiKiov 1/pwv) is 
‘ the good tidings which we 
preach,’ 4—6. The thought of 
ii. 1G is here brought out with 
a more than usual severity ; per¬ 
haps, because, as in iii. 14, he was 
thinking of Judaizing teachers. 

In connexion with this dark 
view he introduces the 
singular expression ‘the ‘ T? 1 , 0 . Goti 
God of this world ’ (for 
Satan), so as to express 
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eavrov s 7 rpos iratrav avvtibrjrTLV apupamaip ipcvmop tov 
6eov. 3 el Se Kal ccttip Kexakvppepop to evayyeXtop 
rjpcjv, iu rot? anoXXvpeuoLS icrrlv KeKa.Xvppivov, i ip ols 
6 #eos row olwvos tovtov iTV(f>\(uaev ra porjpara to>p 
anlcrraiv els to prj avydcrcu* top (fxnTLcrpbp tov evay- 
yeXlov Trjs S o^rjs tov xpurTOV, os ifTTLP elxaip tov ffeov 

a Add ouToIr. 

mending ourselves to r every conscience of men' in the sight 
3 of God. But if our gospel be r veiled, it is r veiled to them 
4that r perish, in whom the god of this r age blinded' the 
r thoughts of those who believe not lest the light of the 
r gospel of the glory' of Christ, who is the image of God, 


in the strongest manner the con¬ 
trast between Satan as the au¬ 
thor of all darkness, and Christ 
and God as the authors of all 
light. The nearest approaches to 
it are Eph. ii. 12, ‘ The prince 
(d°f the power of the air; 1 
Eph. vi. 12, ‘The rulers of the 
darkness of this world; ’ and 
John xii. 31, xiv. 30, ‘the 
prince of this world.’ These 
very words are applied to Satan 
by the Rabbis, ‘ The true God 
is the first God, but Samael is 
the second God.' (See Wetstein, 
ad loc. ; and Eisenmenger, Ent. 
Judenthum, i. p. 827.) It is as 
if he said, ‘ There are some so 
entirely lost to a sense of right, 
that the adversary of good is to 
them what he is called in the 
Rabbinical language, their God.’ 
Comp. Phil. iii. 19, ‘ whose God 
is their belly.’ 

Irenaius (Adv. Piter. iii. 7), in 
order to avoid a Gnostic infer¬ 
ence from the passage, and after 
him, Origen, Tertullian, Chry¬ 
sostom, Augustine, (Ecumenius, 
Theodoret, and Theophylact, by a 
violent inversion of the words, 
connect tov aiCuvoe tovtov with 
ra voijpara, so as to make the 
sense, ‘in whom God blinded 


the thoughts of this world in the 
unbelieving.’ 

£Tv<p\wtrev ra ror/para = €7rwpuidq 
ra voi’ifiaTa in iii. 14. 

rtar diriorivv = uktte aTriarovg 
rival, abyaacu, ‘ shine with ra¬ 
diant lustre.’ 

£ikwv tov $eov is inserted in 
order to trace the source of the 
light of Christ up to God him¬ 
self. (Comp. i. 21 ; 1 Cor. iii. 
23, xi. 3, xv. 24, 28.) ‘ Light 
streams from Christ, as the like¬ 
ness. of God; for He who shone 
in our hearts so as to light them 
up with the glory which dwells 
in the face of Christ, is the same 
as He who said, “ Let there be 
light.” ’ 

Xdpi)i£i (A.B 1 .), ‘shall shine,’ 
for Xdfjipat (C. D 3 . E. F. G. J. 
K.), ‘ to shine,’ makes it more 
lively. 

iv irpooivrriv xpurrou might fa¬ 
vour the interpretation which 
makes iii. 18 to be the contem¬ 
plation of God’s glory in Christ, 
and not the reflection. But the 
phrase is too general to require 
this. (See ii. 10.) 

The 5th verse is occasioned by 
the stress laid on the person of 
Christ in verse 4. ‘ I say, “ the 
glory of Christ; ” for it is He, and 
D 
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0 (ov yap lavrovs Kppvcraoptv aXka. ‘"Irjcrovv ypicrTov 
KvpLov, iavrov s Si Sovkovs vpwv Sid ’Ir/crow ), 6 on 6 #eos 
6 elniov ’Ex ctkotov’s (fiats b Xap\f)€i, os ekapxfjcv iv reus 
KapSiais f)p<ov irpos (fxoTLcrpbv Trjs yvotcreois rrjs Sofjrjs 
c avrov iv npocrdtmp ^ yjncrTOv. 

• Xpxrrbv ’lytrovv. b Ad/iiftai. c rov deod. 6 Add. 'iTjtrov. 

5 should r blaze upon them (for we preach not ourselves 
but A Jesus Christ' the Lord, and ourselves your r slaves for 

6 Jesus’ sake), for r that God who r said ‘the light shall shine 
out of darkness,’ r is He who shined' in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of A Ilis glory in the face of 

Christ. 


not ourselves, that we declare to 
you. Jesus is your master (kv- 
ptov), we are your slaves (Sov- 
Aowc) ; ’ in which there seems a 
double allusion : (1) to the charge 
of exercising despotic control 
over them (comp, ov Kvpuvopev in 
i. 24); (2) to the charge of com¬ 


mending himself (compare lav- 
rove rrvvtarai'stVj iii. 1). 

Iij/tovv ^piirror Kvptov, ‘we 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ whom we acknowledge as 
“ The Lord.” ’ Compare I Cor. 
xii. 3, 1 No man can say, K vpiog 


Paraphrase of Chap. II. 16—IV. G. 

Such are our responsibilities. And who is sufficient to meet them ? 
We have, at least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, 
unlike the character which they impute to us, our conduct is 
transparently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our suffi¬ 
ciency, comes not from men ; not like that of our adversaries, 
from commendatory epistles; but from God, and from the 
work which God has enabled us to accomplish. You, the Corin¬ 
thian Church, are the commendatory Epistle; your names, 
your interests are written in our hearts ; our deeds, Christ's 
work through us, are written in your lives. He is the author 
of this joint Epistle, which we bear as Ilis messengers in 
our hearts, which toe wrote as His scribes on your lives. 
And this is an Epistle written, not with perishable ink, but 
with the Finger, the Spirit, of God, who lives for ever; not 
like the old commandments which the Finger of God wrote 
on tables of stone, but written on the tender tablets of your 
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human hearts. For this is the characteristic, not only of our 
conduct, hut of the dispensation under which we act. The 
covenant which we serve is not like that which our adversaries 
serve, an old and decaying, but a new covenant; a covenant 
written not once for all in sacred letters, which have no power 
to speak or move, but in a living and moving atmosphere of 
Spirit which, by its very nature, gives new life and energy to 
all connected with it, as surely as the mere letter and writing 
of the Mosaic Law brought with it sin and death. Yet even 
that service of the old covenant, even at the very moment when 
this attribute of deadness was most plainly shown, was 
glorious: even at the moment that Moses brought down from 
Sinai the ten stern commands, engraved mechanically on 
hard stones, in lifeless characters, the glory on his face, 
though it teas to vanish in a few moments, was so bright 
that the Israelites could not gaze upon it. How much more 
glorious, then, is our service which relates, not to lifeless 
letters, but to a life-giving Spirit; not to hard condemnation, 
but to perfect restoration, which is not to vanish away, but 
to last for ever. 

With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives, a suf¬ 
ficiency which comes direct from God through our communion 
with Christ, we cannot but be as sincere and open in our 
dealings with you, as the dispensation of which we are the 
instruments is itself sincere and open. In the Jewish dispen¬ 
sation, to which our adversaries cleave, and to to Inch their 
conduct may be likened, you have just been reminded how Moses 
put a veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, that the 
Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the moment when 
the glory should fade away. In like manner when, at this day, 
Moses is read to them in the synagogues, a veil, like the veil 
which they actually wear in the synagogue service, lies upon 
their hearts ; they cayyiot see that the glory of the law which 
is read to them is to vanish away in Christ. But there is 
another and brighter side to the story in the Book of Exodus, 
which also may have its counterpart in the present time. We 
are told that, when Moses turned back to the presence of the 
Lord on the mountain, he stripped the veil from off his face, 
and again held undivided communion with the Lord. What 
thus took place in the case of Moses, will again take place with 
the people of Moses, when they also turn to the Lord. And 
‘ the Lord ' of Mount Sinai means, in this case, * the Spirit,' 

D D 2 
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the life-giving Spirit which dwells behind the written characters 
of the Mosaic Law, and which confers the freedom belonging of 
necessity to the Spirit and all its operations ; and the veil being 
thus taken away from our faces, we all, you as well as we, 
shall receive the full reflection of that Divine glory which will 
transform us into a brighter and still brighter likeness of the 
Divine presence, coming from the Lord, who is also the Spirit, 
working, not on tables of stone, but on our spirits. Therefore 
we have nothing to conceal; our only commendation is that we 
disclose ourselves as if in the sight of God fur every one to 
examine. If there be any veil still remaining between us and 
you, it is on your side, not on ours ; it is a veil interposed by 
the God of this dark and blind and unbelieving world, to whom 
some surrender themselves—not by the true God, who is repre¬ 
sented faithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, whose 
slaves we are, and to whom alone, not to ourselves, do we wish 
to subject your minds. He is the true God, who, at the begin¬ 
ning, said, ‘ Let there be light; ’ and who now pours into your 
hearts the full blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


The whole argument of this passage is so interwoven with 
personal allusions, and with illustrations from a particular 
interpretation of a single passage in the Old Testament, 
that there is a difficulty in deducing any general truth from 
it directly. But the indirect conclusions from it are im¬ 
portant. 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom, and open¬ 
ness, and absence of mystery and concealment, are 
and open. 80 strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity, 
neas of The reserve and stiffness, which the Apostle here 
anity' 1 ascribes to the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified 
to a still greater degree in the other religions of 
antiquity, in the priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the 
mysteries of Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excel¬ 
lence of the Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, con¬ 
sisted in the difference which existed on this point between 
itself and Pagan systems, namely, absence of any hidden 
ritual or doctrine. Still, the importance that attached to the 
sacred books in which the revelation was contained, partly 
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from the necessity of the case, partly from the exaggerated 
veneration with which they were regarded by the later age of 
Judaism, tended gradually in this respect to assimilate the 
Jewish system to the old religions ; and it is the change from 
this spirit which Christianity effected, and of which this Chapter 
is one of the most striking manifestations. To it we owe, even 
in words, the contrast between ‘ the letter ’ and ‘ the Spirit,’ 
which is now so familiar that few remember the source whence 
it comes ; even after the passage was written its full purport 
was long overlooked. The expansiveness, the comprehensive¬ 
ness, the free inquiry,'the truth-seeking spirit of the modern, 
as distinguished from the ancient world, is thus not only 
sanctioned but originated by the most authentic documents of 
Christianity. There may have been much, in the subsequent 
history of the Church, at variance with the spirit of this 
Chapter. But since it was written, and so long as its spirit 
is any way carried out, there never have been, and there 
never wall be in Christendom, any institutions like the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, like the Egyptian castes, or like the Jewish 
Rabbinical schools of the ages before and after the Chris¬ 
tian era.' 

II. The Apostle further asserts his conviction that this new 
life and freedom were to be found in the contem- cllrist t]l0 
plation of Jesus Christ. Whether he chiefly pointed Example 
to the example, the death, or the life beyond death, °^ ree ' 
he does not here explain. But it is clear, first, that 
he regarded Him as in the fullest sense the representative 
of God to man; and also, that by means of that represen¬ 
tation, he considered the free, unrestrained spiritual cha¬ 
racter of the Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaran¬ 
teed. And on turning to the definite and strongly marked 
outlines of the character of Christ’s life and teaching as laid 
down in the four Gospels, a picture is there exhibited which at 
once accounts for the Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it 
present to us an image of holiness and wisdom, which justifies 
St. Paul’s transference of the language of the Old Testament to 
this new object of religious veneration, but it exhibits in 
numerous instances, that sacrifice of form to spirit, that en- 


1 Chrysostom and most of the punishments of the Law; Origen, to 
Greek h athers take the words ( the the uselessness of the historical sense 
letter killeth ’ to refer to the capital of Scripture. 
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couragcment of freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. 
Paul here identifies with the name and presence of Christ. 


III. It may be worth while to go through the various images 


Succession 
of images. 


which the Apostle has called up in the preceding sec- 
tion. First, there is the commendatory Epistle of 
the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. Next, 


the same Epistle mitten on their hearts and lives, read and re¬ 
read by the wayfarers to and fro, through the thoroughfare of 
Greece. Thirdly, the contrast between this Epistle, written on 
the tender human feelings, on the vibrations of the wind, by the 
breath of the Spirit, carrying its tidings backwards and for¬ 
wards, whithersoever it will, with no limits of time or space, 
like the sweep of the wind on the TEolian harp, like an electric 
spark of light,—and the Ten Commandments, graven in the 
granite blocks of Sinai, hard, speechless, lifeless. Fourthly, 
there lises into view the figure of Moses, as he is known to us 
in the statue of Michael Angelo, the light streaming from his 
face, yet growing dim and dark as a greater glory of another 
revelation rises beliind it. Fifthly, the same figure veiled, as 
the light beneath the veil dies away, and shade rests upon the 
scene; and there rises around him a multiplication of that figure, 
the Jews in their synagogues veiled, as the Book of the Law is 
read before them. Sixthly, the same figure of Moses once 
more, but now unveiled as he turns again to Mount Sinai and 
uncovers his face to rekindle its glory in the Divine presence; 
and now again, the same figure multiplied in the Apostle and 
the Corinthian congregation following him, all with faces 
unveiled, and upturned towards the light of Christ’s presence, 
the glory streaming into their faces with greater and greater 
brightness, as if borne in upon them by the Spirit or breath of 
light from that Divine countenance, till they are transfigured 
into a blaze of splendour like unto it. 
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The Difficulties and Supports of his Apostolical Duties. 
Chap. IV. 7—V. 10. 

' 'E)(opep Si top ffrjcravpbv tovtop ip ocrTpaKiPOLS crKev- 
t(TLP, Ipa r/ vTrep/3o\.r) rrjs Sui'd/teais f] rov Oeov /cal pi] 

7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us. 


In enlarging on the greatness 
of his task— the point from which 
he started in ii. 1G,—lie insen¬ 
sibly passes to the support thence 
derived in the difficulties which 
he experienced in carrying it on. 
1 We faint not,’ is the key of 
this passage, on which he had 
already touched in iv. 1, and to 
which he returns again, as the 
conclusion of the whole, in verse 
16, first dwelling at length on the 
greatness of the trials which 
would, but for this hope, have 
caused him to be faint-hearted. 
Here, as in the more elaborate 
passage, xi. 23—xii. 10, lie may 
be induced to enlarge upon them, 
partly with a view of contrasting 
his own labours with the inaction 
of his adversaries, partly with 
tie view of showing that, in the 
troubles which his adversaries 
regarded as derogatory to his 
Apostolical authority, God had 
a purpose to answer by manifest¬ 
ing forth His power in the Apo¬ 
stle’s weakness. But, on the 
whole, there is less of polemical 
argument, and more of the natu¬ 
ral outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most other 
parts of the Epistle. 

7. ii expresses the contrast to 
the foregoing strain of exultation. 

top $ri<ravp6v roiiror ep dorpa- 
kIi'oig aKtvetrLv. This 
‘Treasure figure is taken appa- 

voxels ’ rently bom the cus¬ 

tom of placing gold 


and silver in earthenware jars, 
as was the practice of the Persian 
kings, described in Ilerodot. iii. 
9G. Compare also the Rabbinical 
story given by Wetstein, of the 
reply of Rabbi Joshua to a 
daughter of the emperor, who, 
on taunting him with his mean 
appearance, was referred by him 
to the earthemvare vessels in 
which her father kept his wines; 
and when, at her request, the 
wines had been shifted to silver 
vessels and there turned sour, 
was taunted by the Rabbi with 
the observation that the hum¬ 
blest vessels best contained the 
highest wisdom. The same figure 
also occurs in later classical au¬ 
thors. Artemidorus (vi. 25) in¬ 
dicates death by the phrase to 
tlvat iv otTTpavtvut ovevti. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 20, where ‘ wooden 
and earthenware (dorpaeira) ves¬ 
sels ’ are contrasted with ‘ gold 
and silver.’ 

The expression itkcvoc (‘ ves¬ 
sel ’) is frequently used, as if 
it had almost ceased to have a 
metaphorical meaning, for 1 the 
human body.’ Compare 1 ves¬ 
sels of wrath and mercy ’ (Rom. 
ix. 22, 23) ; ‘ the weaker vessel ’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 7); ‘his own vessel’ 
(1 Thess. iv. 4) ; ‘ a vessel unto 
honour’ (2 Tim. ii. 21). Hence 
it was natural to bring out this 
latent metaphor by adding to it 
the epithet ‘ earthenware.’ 

h a ii pxep/3oX)) rijc Svrapcb)c j) 
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rjpcov, 8 o' navrl 6\i(56p.evoi dXX’ ov CTTevo)(a>povp.evot,, 
anopovpevoL aXX’ ovk i^arropovptvoL, s SiajKopevoi aXX* ovk 
eyKaTakenropevoL, Kara/3a\X6pevoL aXX’ ovk anoWvpevoi, 

1V 7 TaVTOT€ TT}V V€Kp<j)(TLV TOV lTjCTOV €V TO) (TOJfXdTL 7T6- 

• TOU KVploV *1TJ7oD. 

8 troubled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed but 

9 not in despair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast down 
10 but not r perishing, always bearing about in the body the 

dying of oA Jesus, that the life also of Jesus r may be made 


tov 9to5. The reason here given 
is the same as that in xii. 9. 
The order of the words invites 
us to take I] vircppoXfi with rfjc 
Svvofieuc, ‘ the extraordinary 
power,’ as in Joseph. Ant. I. 
xiii. 4; II. ii. 1. Comp. vi. 7, 

1 by the power of God,’ and I 
Cor. ii. 5, 1 not in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.’ 

8. iv iravTi, 4 in every direc¬ 
tion.’ Compare xi. 6, and 1 Cor. 
i. 5. 

5\l/3op£>'Ot d\V OV <TTCVO\h)pOV- 
pevoi, 4 pressed for room but still 
having room.’ For this sense of 
SXifiu) compare i. 6, vii. 5; of 
OTivo^uipe'iadai, vi. 4, 12. 

a-rropuvperoi uAA’ ol'K i^arropov- 
fievoi, ‘ doubting, but not despair¬ 
ing ’ (such is the sense of the 
words elsewhere ; John xiii. 22 ; 
Gal. iv. 20; Acts xxv. 20, and 

2 Cor. i. 8) ; but here, as in the 
case of rrKtvoc and 3\i/3 6pevot, the 
metaphor is more fully drawn 
out, — ‘ losing our way, yet not 
entirely,’ — ‘ bewildered, but not 
benighted.’ 

9. SuvKOftivoi aXX’ ovk eyra- 
Ta\etTTopevoi. Here, again, the 
meaning of Suvkeirflai and ty- 
KaTaXe'imobai, which in later 
Greek had come to mean merely 
4 persecuted ’ and ‘ forsaken,’ is 
brought out according to their 
original signification. ‘ Pursued 


in our flight, but not left behind 
as a prey to our pursuers.’ Com¬ 
pare Herod, viii. 59: oi ft yt 
tyKaTaXturoptvai ov OTe^avevvrai. 

KarapaWopevoi, 4 struck down, 
yet not perishing.’ The phrase 
is used chiefly for being thrown 
in wrestling, as in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 8 (in the famous speech 
of the orator Thucydides about 
Pericles); but also for being 
struck by a dart, Xen. Cyr. i. 
3, 14. 

10. For this enumeration of 
contrasts, the mind and spirit 
always rising above the outward 
pressure of distress, compare the 
character of the Athenian people 
in Thuoyd. i. 70. It is wound 
up with the contrast between 
death and life, — 1 we are dead, 
and yet we live, because even in 
life we are dead.’ 

For the idea of the Apostle’s 
sufferings a9 a continuation of 
the sufferings of Christ, 
see i. 8. For his ‘per- ' T1 ’° 
petual death,’ compare ,,f"chriZ • 
xi. 23, ‘in deaths oft;’ 
and 1 Cor. xv. 31, ‘I die daily.’ 

r>)v vtKpuaiv is not ‘dying’ 
(ro SvI/okciv), nor ‘ death ’ (9a- 
varoc), but 4 deadness; ’ the 
‘ mollification, ’ ‘ paralysation ’ 

of death, as in the phrase ‘ the 
deadness (vtVpiiuriv) of Sarah’s 
womb,’ Rom. iv. 19 (comp. Heb. 
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pufaepovres, lua Kal r) £ujt) rov 'Irjcrov iv rq> acvpaTL 
■fjpwv (fxipepcodfj • 11 del yap 17piets oi £aWes ets 8ava- 

Tov napaSiBopeOa 8ia ’Irjcrovv, Xva Kal rj tfop rov Irjcrov 
(f>avepco0rj iv rfj dvyjTrj crapK l r)pa)V. 12 wcrre 6 a (java- 

* Add jUeV. 

1 1 manifest in our body : for we who live are always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus r may 

12 be made manifest in our mortal flesh. So then death 


xi. 12); and ‘ mort'fy (vtuput- 
oare) your members’ (Col. iii. 
5). The word occurs elsewhere 
only once, in a poem of the 4th 
century, published under the 
name of Astrampsychus : rtapous 
opwv viKputoiv iieic npayfiaruit'. 

It is as if he had said, ‘ we 
are living corpses.’ It is a con¬ 
tinual ‘ Descent from the Cross.' 
‘ We bear with us wherever we 
go the burden of the dead body ; ’ 
iv r<p a/dpnrt implying that it is 
in himself that the deadly pallor 
and torpor is to be seen ; irr- 
pityipovTti; pointing rather to the 
weight of the dead corpse, which, 
like Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

iv a Kiu >) Zwi), 1 in order that 
the life as well as (iui) the death 
may appear.' By the ‘life, 1 he 
means not merely ‘ the outward 
physical life,’ nor yet merely 
‘ the life on earth,’ but the life- 
giving power, moral and spi¬ 
ritual, which Christ possessed 
both on earth and beyond the 
grave. Compare Rom. v. 10, 
1 we shall be saved by His life; ’ 
John xiv. 19, ‘because I live, 
ye shall live also.’ Their deli¬ 
verance from danger and death, 
and their spiritual power and 
life, was to be a proof to the 
world that Christ was still living. 

11. The same union of the two 
ideas of physical and moral life 
is continued in the phrase, ‘ we 


who are alive’ (i/pe 7c oi (hivrec). 
‘ We, living as we are, with our 
life sustained by Christ, are yet 
given over to death.' ifpeTc is 
emphatic; partly from its con¬ 
nexion with oi (uivree, as, in 1 
Thess. iv. 15, ‘we the living’ 
are distinct from those who are 
already dead; partly from the 
contrast with the Corinthians, 
expressed in verse 12, ‘ we die 
that you may live.’ 

irdvTOTt is ‘at any conceiv¬ 
able time ; ’ riti is ‘ continuously 
through all time.’ 

iia. 'Irjoovv, ‘ for the sake of 
Jesus.’ This makes it clear that 
he is speaking of sufferings for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

iv rrj Svqrrj aapvi, ‘ in our 
literal mortal bodies ’ (compare 
Rom.vi. 12, viii. 11); ‘ not merely 
in our outward life (iv ™ cruipart), 
but in this my bodily frame, 
Christ’s power will be shown.’ 

12. Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolatory fact 
that, though he was exposed to 
danger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument (as in i. 4—• 
11); namely, that his sufferings 
were for the good of his Corin¬ 
thian converts ; and that in the 
life which they enjoyed through 
him, was a pledge that he should 
hereafter share in that same life. 

‘ Death,’ as before, is physical 
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ros iv Tjjj.lv ivepyelrai, rj he tfijrj iv vjj.lv. 13 e^ovres 
he to avro i rvevpa ttjs nicrTems, Kara to yeypappevov 
’Enio-revcra Sio iXdkrjaa, koll ppels marevopev, hio teal 
XaXovpev, 14 eiSores on 6 eyetpas rov Kvpiov ’Irfcrovv Kai 

» Note. MS. A. is deficient between Motwo-o] and ^uoD, xii. 6. 

13 worketh in us, but life in you. r But having the same 
spirit of faith, according as it is -written 1 1 believed, and 
therefore r I spake,’ we also believe, and therefore speak, 
H knowing that He who raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 


death ; 1 life,’ as before, is both 
physical and spiritual. 

Ivcpyurai, ‘ is active.’ Comp, 
for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8—10. 

13. f'xorrec St is immediately 
connected with the preceding 
clause. ‘ But though there is 
this contrast between our death 
and your life, yet still we go on con¬ 
fidently with our work, trusting 
that in your life we shall share, 
through your intercessions for us.’ 

to avro wtvfia ttiq irtoreoic, may 
either be : (1) ‘ with the same 
spirit of faith as the Psalmist,’ 
which suits better the recurrence 
of the word tTrioTCVoa in the quo¬ 
tation, but furnishes an awkward 
construction. Or (2) ‘ with the 
.same spirit of faith as you the 
Corinthians; ’ which gives an 
easy construction, and agrees 
with the union between himself 
and them, expressed in verses 13 
and 14, but is without any point 
of connexion with the words of 
the immediate context. If (1), 
compare for the involved con¬ 
struction Rom. ii. 1. It should 
have been either iyovrt c to 
irvtvpa rrjt 7rt'<rre<ac Kara to yi- 
ypajxjjtvovy or tyerrec to avro 
ni'Evpa tt) t niortwc o yeypanrai. 
If (2), compare i. 24, ‘ By faith 
ye stand.’ 

The quotation is from Ps. cxvi. 


10 (LXX. cxv. 1), and was proba¬ 
bly suggested by the context of 
the previous verses : ‘ Thou hast 

delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. I will walk 
before the Lord in the land of 
the living. I believed, and there¬ 
fore have I spoken.’ The Apo¬ 
stle connects it with his argu¬ 
ment by using the words of the 
Psalmist in the sense which 
applied best to his own case. 
iniarevoa, which, in the Psalm, 
seems to be, ‘ I trusted that God 
would save me,’ is here used 
more precisely for ‘ I trusted in 
the unseen future goodness of 
God ; ’ as in v. 7, ‘ we walk by 
faith , not by sight. ikakrjau, 
which in the Psalm Beems to 
refer to the speech of the Psalmist 
following, is here used for the 
preaching and teaching as of the 
Apostle; as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. iii. 

I, xii. 3, xiii. 1, xiv. 2, 34, 35. 
According to the meaning of to 
avro, rai hfiuc may be either, 

‘ we as well as the Psalmist,’ or 
1 we as well as you.’ 

14. Eiborec. vpiv. For 

the general sense see Rom. viii. 

II. For this sense of eicbrec, 

‘ being convinced,’ see Rom. v. 
3; 1 Cor. xv. 58. The passage 
forms an exception to the general 
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■fj/xa-q “ aw 'Irjcrov iyepel Kal TrapaaT-qaet crw vplv. 15 ra 
yap navra SC vpas, Iva rj Trkeovdcracra Sia rwv 

Trket.6voiv rrjv evyapurrlav vepLcraeva-p eis Trjv So£av tov 
deov. 1G 8io ovk iyKaKovpev, akk' el Kal 6 e£<o rjpwv dvOpoi- 

* 8<a ’ItjitoP. 


up us also A with Jesus and shall present us with you. 

15 For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
may r on account of' the thanksgiving of r the many r abound 

16 to the glory of God. For which cause we faint not, but 


expectation of the Apostle (i. 13, 
14; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, i. 7, 8 ; 1 
Tbess. iv. 15), that he and his 
converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming—an excep¬ 
tion caused, probably, by the 
strong anticipation of death from 
which (i. 8) he had but just re¬ 
covered. 

(tvv ’Irjffov is not necessarily 
1 in company with,’ but ‘ sharing 
Ilis condition.’ Comp. xiii. 4. 

7rapciart}fTEt avr oplr, ‘ will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 
will present us both to Christ,’ 
Compaie 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

15. ra yap ncirra Si ujinc, 
‘He will present us with you ; 
for all things, -whether life or 
death, or things present or things 
to come (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 22) 
are for you.' 

tra 1 1 yipis ‘ in order that 
God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part 
of you, has become greater to 
me, may make your thanksgiv¬ 
ing greater, and so God’s glory 
greater also.’ Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passage, i. 11. The Apo¬ 
stle does not distinguish strongly 
between his deliverance fi-om the 
immediate danger to which he 
had been exposed (i. 8), and his 
deliverance from death itself. 


The construction requires that 
TTcptaoivri should be transitive 
(as in ix. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 12 ; 

Eph. i. 8). 

vXtoraoatra is used with a re¬ 
ference to Sia twv “,\f iojijj- and 
evyapiariav to yapic, 1 that more 
may produce more,’ 1 that grace 
may produce gratitude.’ Comp. 
Phil. i. 19, ‘I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation 
thi ■ongh your praj'er.’ 

16. He now resumes the as¬ 
sertion of his determination to 
bear up against his trials, which 
he had begun to unfold in iv. 1 ; 
and, as in the preceding verses 
(10—15), he had gradually pass¬ 
ed from his daily troubles to the 
consideration of death itself, so 
here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his out¬ 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total disso¬ 
lution by death (iv. 16—18, v. 
1—10). Every vestige of self- 
defence or attack vanishes, and 
we have in this passage the full¬ 
est expression of the Apostle’s 
individual hopes and fears with 
regard to the future world. 

The contrast here drawn be¬ 
tween the ‘ outward ’ and 1 the 
inner man,’ though illustrated 
by the contrast in Rom. vii. 22 
between the ‘law of the mem- 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. IV. 17—V. 1. 


■7TOS SicufideipeTaL, aXX' 6 ecroi* ypdiv avaKcuvovrai. ypepa. 
Kal ype'pa. 17 to yap napavriKa iXa(j>pov rye OXtyecos 
ypdv Kaff vnepfioXyv eU vnepfioXyv alwviov fiapos 86£ys 
Karepya^erai yplv, ,s py ctkottovvtcov ypuiu ra (iXenopeva 
aXXa Ta py fiXenopeva ' ra yap /3\eiropeva npoaKatpa, 


• itru6&. 

though our outward man r is destroyed', yet the inward man 
17 is renewed day by day. For our light r trouble which is 
but for a moment worketh for us a far more exceeding 
is eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things 
which are seen but at the things which are not seen : for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 


bers ’ and 1 the inner man,’ and 
in Eph, iv. 22; Col. iii. 9, be¬ 
tween ‘ the old man ’ and ‘ the 
new man,’ is not precisely the 
same. Those contrasts relate to 
the difference between the sen¬ 
sual and the moral nature, ‘ the 
flesh ’ and ‘ the spirit; ’ this, to 
the difference between the mate¬ 
rial and the spiritual nature, 
‘ the body ’ and ‘ the soul.' 

aracairourai, ‘is made new, 
receives new powers.' Compare 
Col. iii. 10; Kom. xii. 2; Tit. 
iii. 5. 

i] fit pa kui hpepg. A Hebraism 
for 1 from day to day,’ not found 
in LXX. but a literal translation 
of Di'l D'l'. See Esth. ii. 11, iii. 4 ; 
Gen. xxxix. 10, &c. 

17. Each word here is stu¬ 
diously set against the other. 
vapavTina is ‘ for the present 
moment ’—often found in classical 
writers (see Wetstein, ad loc.), 
but here alone in the N. T.—op¬ 
posed to atari or, ‘ for the lasting 
future.' 

to tXatppov is used as a sub¬ 
stantive (compare to yei/aior, viii. 
8; to furpciv, to a offeree, 1 Cor. i. 
25); and is opposed to fiapoc, as 
rijc SXltpiuic to flupus is 


used with Sofia probably from 
the fact, that I?! 1 is both ‘ to be 
heavy’ (Job vi. 3; Gen. xviii. 
20), and ‘to be glorious’ (as in 
Isaiah lxvi. 5), the substantive 
"fD3 always having the meaning 
of ‘ glory ’ or ‘ honour.’ (Comp. 
gravitas, in Latin.) See a similar 
use of the Hebrew metaphor and 
the Greek word corresponding, 
in ‘ bowels and mercies ,’ Phil, 
ii. 1. 

KaO' virepfioX>)i’ lip uTrip/InXijy 
cannot be fixed precisely to any 
one word in the succeeding 
clause. It is a Hebraism,—a 
translation, so far as the Greek 
idiom would allow, of “ife? 

‘ exceedingly, exceedingly.’ (See 
note on ii. 16.) 

The construction of this pas¬ 
sage even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
like Thucydides. 

18. pi) truoKovi’TUV, ‘ so long as 
we do not fix our attention 
upon,’ (Phil. ii. 4) ra prj fiXaro- 
pira ; comp. Heb. xi. 1, ‘the 
evidence of things not seen ’ (ov 
(3Xnropivo>y). The use of pli in 
this passage, and ov in Heb. xi. 
1, is merely from the Greek 
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r a Se jury fiXeiropeva alcovta. V. 1 oiSa/xe^ yap on iau 
rj iwiyetos rjpaiu oikLo. to v cncrjvovs KaraXvOfj, olKoSoprjv 


l which are not seen are eternal, v. For we know that if 
our earthly house of r the tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands. 


usage, which requires after 
the article, and ob where the 
article is not used. The ex¬ 
pressions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be applicable 
to any age, but are no doubt 
strengthened here by the expec¬ 
tation of the coming of the Lord. 

vpiiaKatpa, ‘ for the temporary 
season of this life.’ 

aiibna, ‘ for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.’ 


Y. 1. ‘I am indifferent to the 
decay and wearing away of my 
present outward frame; because 
I know that another and higher 
organisation is awaiting me 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but give me new powers 
engrafted upon it.' His lan¬ 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally ; but it has 
especial reference to his feeling 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the coming 
of Christ : hence the wish ex¬ 
pressed in verse 4, that he might 
not lose his present body, but 
have it expanded into something 
higher—a wish at any time na¬ 
tural, but which receives its pe¬ 
culiar expression from the feeling 
just described. Hence also the 
doubt in v. 1, ‘if the house be 
destroyed.’ The explanation of 
this abrupt transition 
from the figure of a 
house or tent to that 
of a garment, may be 
found in the image, familiar to 


* The habi¬ 
tation of a 
tabernacle.’ 


the Apostle, both from his occu¬ 
pations and his birth-place, of the 
tent of Cilician haircloth, which 
might almost equally suggest the 
idea of a habitation and of a 
vesture. Compare the same union 
of metaphors in Ps. civ. 2, 1 Who 
coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment : who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain 
[of the tent].’ 

The word ‘ tent ’ (irk-jfroc) lent 
itself to this imagery, from being 
used in later Greek writers for 
the human body, especially in 
medical writers, who seem to 
have been led to adopt the word 
from the si'm-materials of which 
tents were composed. (See Wet- 
stein, ad loc.) 

In philosophical language it 
retained the idea of transitori¬ 
ness, like our word ‘ tenement ; ’ 
and hence the original meaning 
would at once be elicited, as in 
the case of all the words in iv. 
7—9. Compare 2 Pet. i. 14, 

‘ the laying aside of my taber¬ 
nacle (aKqrutfxaTni) is at hand; 
Wisdom ix. 15, (yeuiieg cntijvog) 
1 earthly tabernacle.’ 

alula rob aci)v ovc. The geni¬ 
tive is to define the nature of the 
habitation. 

en-lyuog, i. e. (not ‘ of earth,’ 
— yo'tKog, but) 1 upon the earth.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 40, ‘ bodies 
terrestrial,’ opposed to ‘ from 
the heavens.’ 

KaraXxni) is used especially of 
the destruction of a house. See 
Matt. xxiv. 2, xxvi. 61 ; Gal. ii. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. V. 2—4. 


£k 6eov eyojxev, oiklolv dyeiponoi'qTOV atcoviov eV rot? 
ovpavoli. 2 Kal yap £u rovreu crrevd^opev, to olKTjrqpiov 

2 eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly- 
desiring to be clothed upon with our r habitation which is 


18. The Vulgate (from a false 
• Dissolved.' etymological scent) 
< translates it dissol- 

vatur ; a slight departure from 
the original meaning, which the 
Auth. Vers., by adopting the 
word nearest to the Vulgate — 
‘ dissolved,' has still further wi¬ 
dened ; the word having now 
lost the sense of ‘ disunite ’ and 
‘ break,’ which was once at¬ 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. (Compare 2 Peter iii. 
11, 12.) From this translation 
has perhaps originated the word 
‘ dissolution ’ for ‘ death.’ 

oiKoSofitiv. The word retains 
its usual active signification so 
far as to make the words Ik $eov 
directly dependent upon it; 1 a 

building which grows up from 
the hand of God.’ Compare 
Heb. xi. 10, ‘“the" city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’ 

exo/iev, i. e. ‘ the moment that 
our present house is destroyed, 
that very moment a new habita¬ 
tion awaits us in heaven.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the representation in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, 1 we shall all be 
changed in a moment ; ’ 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, ‘we shall be caught up 
in the clouds.’ 

axfipmrolriTOv, ‘ Not like the 
tents, in which I live, and which 
I make with my own hands.’ In 
this, as in the next expressions, 
alotviov iv rote oupavntt;, he speaks 
rather of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume. The 
expressions ‘ made' or ‘ not made 


with hands,’ and 1 in the hea¬ 
vens,’ could not properly be ap¬ 
plied to a body. 

2. Kal ydp is more an expla¬ 
nation, than a reason, of the pre¬ 
ceding. See. iv. 10, 11. 

’Er rovrtp , i. e. mcqi'tt, ‘ in this 
my tenement,’ pointing, as it 
were, to his own body, as in Acts 

xx. 34, 1 these hands.’ See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

orEva^optv, ‘ we groan,’ i. e. 
‘ with longing to be free.’ Com¬ 
pare Rom. viii. 23, ‘ we groan 

within ourselves, waiting for the 
redemption of the body.’ 

ro oinrjTnpiov. The word is 
used instead of aurjvoc, to get rid 
of the notion of instability. 

t£ ovpavov. Here again the 
idea of the actual body is lost in 
the idea of a habitation or ves¬ 
ture descending, like the sheet 
of Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11), 
or ‘the new Jerusalem, coming 
from God out of heaven,’ Rev. 

xxi. 2. 

iirEvivaaadat , ‘ to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar¬ 
ment.’ So iircvSvrrie for the 
‘ fisher’s coat,’ John xxi. 7. He 
uses the word instead of ivBv- 
aaoBai purposely, from the strong 
expectation that he in his out¬ 
ward bodily form might still be 
alive at the end; although it 
would apply also to the general 
hope of a restoration after death. 

3. There are two variations in 
the text here :— 

(1) £i7rep, Lachmann, with B. 
D.E.F. G. and e’lye Rec. Text, with 
C. J. K. The usage, however, of 
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rjpcov to e£ ovpavov iirev8vcracr6a.L intTTo6ovuTe<;, 3 et “nep 
Kai iv8vcrap.£VOL ov yvpvol evpeOrjtroptOa. 4 Kal -yap oi 

* ilye. 

from heaven, if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
4 found naked. For we that are in r the tabernacle do groan, 


these two words in the New Tes¬ 
tament is not sufficiently precise 
to affect the general sense of this 
passage. It is a confident expec¬ 
tation expressed with that degree 
of uncertainty which naturally 
belongs to the future, especially 
to the future life. Had he been 
speaking of a certain matter of 
fact, he would have said, not 
fiyi. Kai but xal ydp, as in the 
next clause. K at (whether t’lncp 
or tiye be adopted) serves as a 
connecting particle between this 
and the previous clause. ‘ If in 
fact,’ or ‘ since in fact,’ like Sc 
Kai iKavwtriv in iii. 6, and 6 Kui 
Souc in v. 5. For the half-doubt 
expressed compare Phil. iii. 11, 

1 if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

(2) irUvtra/iemt, Laehmnnn and 
Ilec. Text, with B. C. I) 3 . E. J. K. 
and the Versions; tKivadptvoi, 
Griesbach, with D 2 . F. G. and 
the Fathers. But the latter is 
probably a correction to avoid 
the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween ii tivoafiei'Oi and yvfivoi. 

The sense would be much the 
same whichever reading were 
preferred. If h rJuadperoi, it 
would be ‘ in the hope that, after 
laying aside our present garment, 
we shall not be left naked.’ If 
ei Suadperoi, 1 in the hope that, 
after having put on our heavenly 
garment, we shall be found, not 
naked, but clothed.’ tvfivtrcijjei'oi 
would be used instead of iwevfv- 
ijuperoi, because he is here con¬ 


trasting, not one state of clothing 
with another, but simply a state 
of clothing with a state of naked¬ 
ness; because he is thinking, not, 
as in verse 2, of the survival, but 
of the possible extinction of his 
present body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The ex¬ 
pression 1 naked ’ {yvfivoi) natu¬ 
rally follows from the metaphor 
of the whole passage. But there 
is a peculiar propriety in it, sug¬ 
gested by the use of the figure in 
Greek writers for disembodied 
spirit. (See Wetstein.) And in 
later times of the Christian 
Church, naked figures, both in 
painting and poetry, are (perhaps 
from this passage) the usual re¬ 
presentation of souls in purgatory. 
Compare the story in Herodotus, 
v. 92, of the Corinthian queen, 
who appeared to her husband 
after death, intreating him to 
burn dresses for her as a cover¬ 
ing for her disembodied spirit; 
and also the practice of offering 
giirments on the tombs of the 
Platsean heroes. (Thucyd. iii. 
58, and Arnold’s notes.) The 
figure of a vestment for the soul 
was often used by the Rabbis, 
but in the sense of the (moral) 
image of God. See Schbttgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xv. 35 — 


54; 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, , Notlm . 
that from the strong clothed, 
additional impulse giv- 
en by the first Apostolic 
preaching to the belief in a future 
state, and from the near expec- 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAf. V. 4—ID. 


6 PTC? O' T6J CTKTjVeL CTTf.VO.iCflli.CV flapOVpeVOl, e i<j) OJ OU 

Oekopev eK&v<racr 0 cu, a\\’ eV«'8uera<x0cu, iva Karanodrj 
to OvrjTov vtto rfjs £ to 77 s. 6 6 Se Ka.Tepyao-dp.evos rjpds els 

• 4ir€t^ for y. 

being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that r mortality may be swallowed up r by life. 
5 Now he that r wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who 


tation of the end of the world, 
there rose in the minds of the 
early Church various difficulties 
about the manner in which the 
great change would take place. 
One apprehension was, lest those 
only who were alive at that day 
would share in its glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 13). Another, that the actual 
body would have to pass into the 
unseen world (1 Cor. xv. 35). A 
third, a fear lest in the transition 
all connexion with the present 
life would be lost. It is this 
which comes across the Apostle 
here. Intense as was his yearn¬ 
ing to be delivered from his bur¬ 
den of the worn-out perishing 
frame, and to be at home with 
Christ in a new and heavenly 
mansion, yet he still clung to the 
past and present, as the links to 
connect him with the future. 
And in this case, the feeling 
would be increased by the belief 
that from the near approach of 
the coming of Christ he might 
even hope to escape death alto¬ 
gether, not losing his bodily ex¬ 
istence, but finding it transfigured 
into something higher. There is 
the same conflict of feeling in 
Phil. i. 21, 22, 23, 24, ‘to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 

. . . what I shall choose I wot not 
. .. for I am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ; which is far bet¬ 
ter : nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you.’ 


Therefore, after having described 
his desire for the new habitation, 
the curtains of the new taber¬ 
nacle, in which to envelope him¬ 
self, he adds: ‘ I desire this, in 

the fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it 
will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body, are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of this 
outward frame ((iapubfitvoi), not 
so much from a wish to be en¬ 
tirely freed from the mortal part 
of our nature, as from the hope 
that it will be absorbed into a 
better life.’ 

iff w, ‘ because,’ as in Rom. v. 

12 . 

Kara7rodrj . So 1 Cor. xv. 54, 

‘ Death swallowed up.’ Proba¬ 
bly he refers to the same passage, 
Isa. xxv. 8. 

5. He concludes his argument 
by referring the great change to 
God, according to the frequent 
practice by which he runs all 
things up to their Highest 
Source. Compare i. 21 (where 
the expressions are nearly the 
same as here) ; iv. 6 ; also 1 Cor. 
iii. 23, and xv. 28. 

KaTepyaaafievoc, 1 worked us 
up.' The word always ex¬ 
presses an elaborate effort as if 
against difficulties. 

tie « vto tovto, i. e. * for the 
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avro tovto #eds, 6 Sous rjptv top appafiwva. tov rn'evparos. 
G OappovvTes ovv iravTOTe, Kal ciSores otl kvhfjpovvTes iv 
T6J crcopaTL eK&rjpovpep ano tov Kvpiov 7 Sid. 7ucrTC(DS 
yap nepLffaTovptv, ov 8t,a eiSovs, 8 Oappovpep Se Kal evSoKov- 
pev paXkov tKhrjprjaai Ik tou craipaTOs Kal ii'Srjprjo-aL 
Trpog top Kvptop• 9 Sio Kal (fnXoTcpovptOa, cure euSij- 

fjLovvTts are €K07)fiovvTes, evdpecrroL avrco amt. AU rov? 
■yap Trauras rjpas <f>apepa)9rjpai. Sei epnpocrOep tov firj- 

6 r gave unto us 0A the eai-nest of the Spirit. Therefore we 
are always r bokl, and know' that whilst we are at home in 
7 the body we are absent from the Lord: for we walk by 
s faith, not by sight, ' but we are r boId and are r pleased 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be r at home' 
9 with the Lord.' Wherefore we r are eager', “whether r at home 
10 or “abroad, to be acceptable to'Him. For we must all “be 
made manifest' before the judgment seat of Christ; that 


change from mortal to immor¬ 
tal.’ 

For appafioiv see i. 22. Com- 

pareRom. viii. 11, ‘lie. 

shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His spirit that dwell- 
eth in you.’ 

6. The following verses (fi¬ 
ll)) are intermediate, both in 
this and the succeeding section, 
6—8 being the conclusion of the 
thoughts contained in v. 1—5, as 
9, 10 form the prelude to what 
follows in 11—14. 

Sappoiivres . . . Sappov/xev is an 
anacoluthon. The image is still 
of a habitation (evdri/itlv and 
ivcgfitlv, ‘ to be at home ’ and 
1 abroad ’), passing into that of 
a country, as in Phil. iii. 20, 
flfiuii' yap to noXirevfia tv ovpai ole. 
Heb. xi. 13, (,(voi ral naptiriSrifioi 
end rife yi)e. 

7. did, as in ii. 4, ‘ in a state 
of.’ 

J&ie, ‘ outward sight,’ nearly 
as in Luke iii. 22, ouifiariKo) ttoti. 

■RtpataTovfitv, ‘ pass our life,’ 
1 versari,’ though possibly the 


original metaphor of walking, is 
brought out to continue the idea 
of travelling conveyed in inStf- 
fitly, ‘ our pilgrimage or journey 
is on trust, and not because we 
see our home.’ 

8. 7r poe top Kvpioy. Compare 
Trpdc tov Stov, John i. 1. It im¬ 
plies close union. 

9. Here a new idea is intro¬ 
duced, to be afterwards more 
fully developed ; not merely that 
of encouragement under his 
troubles, but of incitement to 
his duties. 

<pi\oTificlodai is ‘ to place one’s 
honour in getting an object per¬ 
formed.’ So in Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. 

For the phrase, ‘whether at 
home or abroad ’ (i. e. ‘ in the 
body or out of the body, alive or 
dead, at Christ’s coming ’), com¬ 
pare Rom. xiv. 8; Phil. i. 20 ; 
1 Thess. v. 10. 

10. rove ycip iravrag , ‘ I am 

anxious to be well pleasing to 
Him ; for I as well as all of you 
shall have my secret thoughts 


E E 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. V. 10. 


juaTOs to v y^puTTov, Iva Kop[crr)TaL tKacrros ra Si a too 
crcoparos, irpos a enpa^eu, erre ayaO'ov eire k<xkov. 

r each one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that lie r did, whether good or bad. 


made known.’ For ipavepwQijvai, 
see note on following verse. 

Kopioqrai, ‘ reap the fruits of.’ 

7 ci ria roii aufxaTOQ properly, 
‘ through the means of the 
body; ’ but probably with less 
precision here than in the clas¬ 
sical usage. It connects this 
with Ik too (Tfijparor in verse 8. 
The Vulgate reads propria, i. e. 
iria for cid. 

Trpag, ‘ in consideration of.' 

etrc kokov. Tischendorf (with 
C. and some of the Fathers) sub¬ 
stitutes tpavXov for KOKOV B, (e 

sil.) D. E. F. G. J. K. 


The chief characteristic of the 
judgment here brought out, is 
that of the complete revelation of 
the deeds of man, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
1—G. Comp. Rev. xx. 12, ‘the 
books were opened' 

The image of Christ on the 
judgment seat, is the same as 
that in Rom. xiv. 10 (where, 

. however, in the best 
MSS. it is ‘ ‘he seat of 

mont seat 

of Christ.’ Gorf ); and the expres¬ 
sion is peculiar to these 
two passages, being taken from 
the tribunal of the Roman ma¬ 
gistrate as the most august re¬ 
presentation of justice which the 
world then exhibited. The ‘ Be- 
ma ’ was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the 


end of the Basilica, so that the 
figure of the judge must have 
been seen towering above the 
crowd which thronged the long 
nave of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the 
Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries 
later, the Basilica became the 
model of the Christian place of 
worship, the name of fiijpa (or 
tribunal) was transferred to the 
chair of the bishop; and this 
chair occupied in the apse the 
place of the judgment seat of the 
pra:tor. In classical Greek, the 
word jiijfjia was applied (not to 
the judgment seat, which did not 
exist in Grecian states, but) to 
the stone pulpit of the orator. 
In the LXX. it is used twice for 
a ‘ pulpit,’ Neh. viii. 4; 2 Macc. 
xiii. 26 ; elsewhere, as in Acts 
vii. 5, for ‘ a step.' In the N. 
T. (with the exception of Acts 
vii. 5) it is always used for a 
‘judgment seat.’ 

The more usual figure for The 
Judgment, is a ‘ throne ’ (Spovoc). 
Compare Matt. xxv. 31, ‘He 
shall sit on the throne of His 
gloiy; ’ Rev. xx. 11, ‘a great 
white throne ; ’ Dan. vii. 9, ‘ His 
throne was like a fiery flame.’ 
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Paraphrase op Chap. IV. 7 —V. 10. 

Such is the mission which I have received, so important, and so 
open and unreserved; and, as God in his mercy has en¬ 
trusted me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under it. I 
cannot faint, though there is much reason why I should. In 
order to show that this extraordinary work is Divine and not 
human, I am encompassed with all outward infirmity, which 
thus becomes a proof, not of my weakness, but of God’s power. 
My worn-out fragile frame is like an earthenware vessel en¬ 
closing some costly treasure. Whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens before 
me. I am bewildered in my course, but Ifind my way again. 
I am pursued by the enemy, but not left behind as a prey to his 
attacks. I am trampled under foot, but not to death. I carry 
with me, at every moment of my course, the marks of pallor 
and torpor and lifelessness as from the corpse of the Lord 
Jesus ; but it is only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same ‘ life in death ’ that He showed in rising from the grave ; 
for my whole life, from beginning to end, is perpetually given 
up to death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in this perish¬ 
able framework of corruption the living power of Jesus may 
be shown. Death works his will in me, whilst life works her 
ivill in you ; you are safe, because I am in peril; you live, be¬ 
cause I die. But in spite of this contrast between my death 
and your life, I am sustained by the faith which is described 
in the Psalm. * I believe,’ I have faith in the unseen Saviour, 

‘ and therefore I speak ’ the message of the Gospel, with the 
full confidence that, however different our positions now, the 
time will come when the resurrection of the Lord Jesus will 
extend to me as well as to you ; when you will receive the best 
proof that all which is done by and for me is done by and for 
you ; when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers will call forth a still fuller burst of thankfulness from 
you to the glory of God. With this confidence, as I said be¬ 
fore, ‘ I cannot faint; ’ there is a natare, a being, a man, in 
my outward frame, which is gradually decaying ; but there is 
another being in my inner self, which is day by day restored: 

F. E 2 
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there is a pressure of affliction ; but it is overbalanced a hun¬ 
dred thousand fold by the heavy iceiglit of glory, which lasts, 
not like the affliction for a short passing moment, but for an 
immeasurable future ; for Ifix my view, noton what is visible, 
but on what is invisible, knowing that the visible is temporary, the 
invisible belongs to the ages of God. The habitation in which I 
now dwell on the earth, is like the tent which I travel with, 
or tvhich I made with my own hands ; like the tent, to which 
the human body is so often compared, it may be taken down and 
destroyed: but there is another habitation, a solid building, 
whose builder and maker is God, made by no art of hands, 
like the tent of human tentmakers, but belonging to the ages of 
God, awaiting me in the regions of heaven. In this my pre¬ 
sent tent I groan under the heavy weight of the longing desire 
for that new habitation which will envelop me within its cur¬ 
tains from above. Not that I wish to leave this present life 
ivith its vesture of human affections and thoughts ; but Ifondly 
trust, that this old vesture will receive a new vesture over it, 
that this mortal frame tvill only cease by being swallowed up in 
a higher life. And the ground for my trust is, that He who 
has fashioned and worked out my existence for this termination, 
is no less than God Himself, who has given a clear pledge of 
the future, by that earnest of the life-giving Spirit of which I 
before spoke. 

With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our whole 
journey through life is sustained by trust in what we do not see, 
not by the presence of what we do see, I am well pleased to 
think that the time is coming when this banishment from my 
true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall be with the 
Lord at home for ever. 

And the thought of this future home, not only gives me con¬ 
fidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty. For the time 
is coming when I, with all of you, must be made completely 
hnown before the judgment seat of Christ, in order that each 
may receive the reward of the acts done in the earthly habi¬ 
tation, and through the instruments of the body. 
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The Aposti/e’s Prospect of Death. 

This passage stands alone in the insight which it gives us into 
the Apostle’s feelings, under the sense of approaching decay 
and dissolution. The burst of triumphant exultation over the 
power of death, in Rom. viii. 30—39 and 1 Cor. xv. 51—58, 
is more an expression of the sense of God’s love through Christ, 
than of any personal expectation for himself. The description 
of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 15—19, is for the 
comfort of his readers, not of himself. The two passages which 
most bear comparison with this—2 Tim iv. 6—8; Phil. i. 
20—24, whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings re¬ 
specting his end, represent his calm expectation of an event 
brought on by external circumstances, as a soldier on the eve 
of battle, rather than his contemplation of death in itself as the 
natural termination of the exhausted powers of nature. It is 
•this last view which in this section is brought before us. 
Whatever may have been the precise nature of the deep de¬ 
pression which marks the opening of this passage, it is evident 
that all the mournful feelings which crowd upon the mind 
under the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is ‘ in the valley of the 
shadow of death.’ He had been ‘ pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life : ’ he 
‘ had the sentence of death in himself: ’ he had been just 
‘ delivered from a great 1 death : ’ he had ‘ no rest in his 2 spirit: ’ 
he felt that he was a ‘fragile earthen 3 vessel:’ he was like a 
soldier in battle, ‘ pressed into a corner,’ ‘ bewildered,’ ‘ pur¬ 
sued,’ ‘trampled 4 down:’ he was ‘a living corpse,’ always 
‘delivered up to 5 death,’ his ‘outward man 6 perishing,’ the 
‘ earthly house of his tabernacle ’ might at any moment ‘ be 
7 destroyed.’ Two feelings emerge from this ‘ horror 1 ^ 
of great darkness.’ First: It is instructive to observe shrinking 
the Apostle’s shrinking from the disembodied state from 
beyond the grave, and his natural sympathy -with 

1 i. 8, 9, 10. 

2 ii. 13. 

3 iv. 7. 

* iv. 8, 9. 


3 iv. 11, 
6 iv. 16. 
’ v. 1. 
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the awe with which many good men have regarded the ad¬ 
vance and process of death. There is no Platonic doctrine 
of a vague and impalpable immortality; no Stoic affectation 
of rising above the ordinary feelings of humanity. It is 
(on a lower scale) the same picture which is presented to us 
in the agony of Gethsemane, ‘Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.’ It is the Christian and Apostolical 
expression of the feeling described in the well-known lines of 
Gray— 

For who, to dull forgetfulness r prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned ? 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

And, secondly, there is the confidence that he will pass into a 
higher state, in which, amidst whatever changes, his 
trust in personal -being will be continued. His moral state 
the con- will not be taken from him, but will be transfused 
tmuity of jjjto something higher. What he has done in the 
passage through this life will be revealed for retri¬ 
bution of good or evil before the judgment seat of Christ. 
This is the hope which at once sustains and warns him. There 
is a world around him which he does not see, but which he 
believes to exist; a habitation, a vesture awaiting him in 
heavenly regions; a home with the Lord, where he will 
arrive when his journey is ended. And, finally, there is a 
judgment seat, where he will be rewarded or punished. The 
thought of the Judgment seat blends with the thought of 
home, as in the Psalms the rock on which the spirit of the 
Psalmist reposes is not so much the mercy as the justice of 
God. Even in these moments of earnest longing for rest, 
Christ is still, not only the Friend, but the true and faithful 
Judge, at whose hands the Apostle is content to receive that 
which is his due. 
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St. Paul’s Motive for his Service. 

Chap. V. ll—VI. 10. 

n JSiSorc5 ovv tov (f>6/3ov rov Kvpiov a.v0pu>TTOv<; ireldojiev, 
ffe<£ Se nerjiaveptopeOa' ikrritfi) Se Kai eV rats crweiStj- 
crecnv vp.o>v TTe<f>aveptL<r0ai. 12 ov 3 na\iv iavrovs crvvi- 

• Add 7 c ip. 

11 Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade 
men, but we r have been' made manifest unto God ; and I trust 


12 also r to have been' made 

II. The Apostle, in the pre¬ 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his troubles 
he received from the prospect of 
a better life hereafter, was car¬ 
ried on to speak of the energy 
which this prospect imparted to 
his labours (verse 9). In order 
to reach that home for which he 
longed, he, with all the rest of 
the world, must pass before the 
judgment seat, where every 
thought would be disclosed to 
Christ Himself (verse 10). And 
now the thought of that hour 
brings before him the insinua¬ 
tions of concealment and dis¬ 
honesty, which he had before 
answered (iii. 1 —iv. 6 ), and he 
once more protests the sincerity 
of his conduct (11—13), appeal¬ 
ing, first, to the overwhelming 
motive which impelled him (14 
— 21 ); secondly, to his own self- 
denying conduct (vi. 1—10). It 
is the climax of the first part of 
the Epistle. 

lidursQ ear rov poSor roii nvplov, 

‘ knowing that there is this fear¬ 
ful aspect of the Lord, I proceed 
on my task of winning over men; 
but whilst I do so, it is to God 
that my thoughts are manifested, 


>t m your consciences. 0A We 

• 

as clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as I trust they 
are manifested clearly before 
your several consciences’ (i rwei- 
ci'itrcatu'). For the phrase ai '9pw- 
wov e ■Ketdofitv comp. Acts xii. 20, 
Gal. i. 10, where it is used in a 
bad sense, which illustrates its 
use here, 1 I am devoted, as they 
say, to making friends of men,’ 
and hence the immediate anti¬ 
thesis, ‘JVo: it is not man, but 
God, whose approbation I seek.’ 
In classical Greek the addition of 
fitv would have cleared up the 
obscurity. 

■n-etpaveptofieda refers to (panpoi- 
dijrat in verse 10. Observe the 
tense, ‘ Our manifestation to God 
has already taken place.’ For its 
connexion with the words awei- 
er)aic and ovvioravoptv compare 
iv. 2 : rp tpavepHou rrje aXpOdac 
trvi'urravrte eavrove wpog iron ray 
awtiBriiriv ardpaurwr iriiurior rov 
$tov. For the general sense see 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 

12. The mention of their 
doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in iii. 
1 , iv. 2 , about the commendatory 
letters,—the charge that, instead 
of bringing commendations from 
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aravopev vpcv, aWa acfiopppu StSopres vplv Kavyprjpa.TO'i 
inrep T)poiv, iva eyj)Te TTpos tops iv rrpocrcoTrcp Kavyco- 
pevovs Kai * pr) iv naphta. 13 eiTe yap i^ecrTrjpev, deco' 
eire arco<f>povovpev, vpiv. 14 T) yap ay am] tov yjjicnov 

* Kai ov Kap 5fa. 


commend not ourselves again unto you, but give you occasion 
r of boasting' on our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to 
answer those who r boast in r face, and not in heart. For 

13 whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: 0 whether 

14 we be sober, it is r to you'. For the love of Christ con- 


others, he was always commend¬ 
ing himself. ‘ My object is not 
to commend myself, but to give 
you an opportunity of boasting 
in my behalf against my oppo¬ 
nents.’ He assumes, with some¬ 
thing of an ironical tone, that all 
that they wished was to vindi¬ 
cate him. (After supply 

Kav\Tifia.) This is the most ex¬ 
plicit mention of his opponents 
in this part of the Epistle, and 
is to be compared with the more 
open attacks of x. 2, 7, xi, 18, 

‘ They pride themselves not on 
any deep sympathy such as lies at 
the bottom of my heart for you 
(iii. 2, iv. 5, vi. 11), but on their 
outward pretensions, their digni¬ 
fied appearance, as contrasted 
with my weak presence (x. 10), 
their Jewish descent (xi. 22), 
their commendatory letters (iii. 
1 )-’ 

13. It is impossible to deter¬ 
mine precisely the allusions in 
iliaTrifnv (‘ we are mad,’ comp. 
Mark iii. 21) and aioipporoofitr 
(‘ we are of sound mind,’ comp. 
Acts xxvi. 25). The ‘ mad¬ 
ness’ may allude, either to the 
extravagant freedom, as it was 
thought, with which he spoke 
of his own claims (see xi. 1, 16, 
17, where he himself calls it by 
the name of ‘ folly ’), or more 


generally to the enthusiasm 
which led Festus to call him mad 
(Acts xxvi. 24). The 1 sound¬ 
ness of mind,’ which also was 
misunderstood, may have been 
the accommodation to all men (1 
Cor. ix. 20), which led to the 
insinuation of worldly wisdom 
(2 Cor. xii. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18, 19). 
In either case, it was not himself 
that he wished to serve. His 
seeming enthusiasm came from 
devotion to God; his seeming 
worldliness, from devotion to man. 

14. tj yap aya-irrj tov yjnaruii 
avilyEi t/finr, ’the love which 
Christ has shown is what holds, 
presses, urges me forward.’ That 
this is the meaning of 1 the love 
of Christ ’ appears from the fol¬ 
lowing context. Compare Rom. 
v. 5, 1 the love of God,’ and 
Rom. viii. 35, ‘ who shall sepa¬ 
rate us from the love of Christ ? ’ 
where, as here, the context shows 
that, though it may include the 
love awakened in man to Christ, 
it chiefly means the love of 
Christ to man. 

avvi\n is always used of some 
strong outward pressure, as of a 
crowd (Luke viii. 45), , Con 
or of anxiety and sick- strains’ 
ness (Phil. i. 23 ; Luke ffVV*X€l. 
iv. 38, viii. 37; Acts 
xxviii. 8). 
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crvve^eL r)(ias, 15 KpivavTas tovto, on* eis vrrep navToiv 
aiTedavev apa ol Travres airiOavoV Kal inrep rravTatv 

“ «i els. 

straineth ua, because we thus r judged, that 0K one died for 
15all: then all r died: and He died for all, that they who 


15. Kplvai'rae rovro, ‘ the love 
which Christ has shown by that 
great example of love in His 
death, constrains ua to forget 
ourselves, and to devote ourselves 
to God and to you; because at 
our conversion we came to this 
decision, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all. 1 That Christ’s 
death was the great proof of 
His love, compare John xv. 13, 

1 greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ That 6 
Xpioroc is the nominative case to 

ttrriOu iTi 1 , and Etc inrEp Trarrwv is 
in apposition with it, seems prov¬ 
ed by the consideration that else 
ci tic would have been the more 
natural expression, and also by 
the parallel passage, 1 Pet. iii. 
18, XjOIOTOC Ct7r(l£ 7TEj0t apapTtUtV 
iipiov aTrcOavEi', bisaioc vircp a?i- 
Kio i', where ItTrai; corresponds to 
e'c, 7T£pL apapr. l/pihv to virip itav- 
Tair, and the construction of Si- 
kcuoq iitt. acitcatv to cieiiTr. narrwi 1 . 

ee is omitted in B. C*. D. E. 
F. J. K., some Fathers, and most 
versions. It is retained in C 1 . 
and some Fathers, and may pos¬ 
sibly have been omitted, either 
from offence at the hypothetical 
character of the statement, or 
from confusion with etc. The 
sense is the same in both read¬ 
ings. , 

virep xaenje has the same 
. For ambiguity, as the Eng- 
vir(p,&vTt } hsh for, in behalf 
Kept. of' but the idea of ser¬ 
vice and protection al¬ 


ways predominates. Wherever, 
in speaking of Christ’s death, the 
idea of substitution is intended, 
it is under the figure of a ransom , 
in which case it is expressed by 
avri. Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45. 
Wherever the idea of ‘ cover¬ 
ing ’ or 1 forgiving ’ sins is in¬ 
tended, it is under the figure 
of a sin offering , in which case 
the word used is 7rcpi apap-iar 
or apapriQv, as in Rom. viii. 3; 

1 Pet. iii. 18 ; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 
10. The preposition wept as thus 
used has partly the sense of ‘ on 
account of,’ — but chiefly the 
sense of 1 covering,’ — as if it 
were 1 He threw his death “ over ” 
or “ around ” our sins.’ 

apa ol iravreg airiOavor. cipa 
has in the New Testa- 
ment the same force .. ri ™* 
as in classical Greek 
(where, however, it has always 
the second place in the sentence, 
never as here the first), 1 there¬ 
fore,’ ipso facto, ‘ by the terms 
of the argument.’ 

ol navree. The article refers 
back to uVe'p —ii vrto r. 1 All 
those for whom he died.’ 

curtOarov may either be ‘ died ’ 
(as in Rom. vi. 10, airiOartv 
ifbxat), or ‘ are dead ’ (as in 
Col. iii. 3, anedavETe yap, rat ?/ 
£(itp, k. r. X.). 

The sense thus produced will 
suit either of the two main in¬ 
terpretations of this passage. 

(1) ‘ If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that all 
those for whom He died, wordd 
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arreOiivev, Iva ol tjuvre s jxyjKeri eavro ts aiv, a\\a ra» 


live should not henceforth 

also have died themselves [else 
there would have been no neces¬ 
sity for his dying for them].' 
Compare Rom. v. 15, ‘ if by the 
offence of one many died (aa-t- 
Oai'or), much more the grace of 
God, and the free gift, by grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 
to them all ;' and 1 Cor. xv. 22, 

‘ as in Adam all die (aaoflrij- 
oKovtn ), so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ This is the inter¬ 
pretation adopted by all the 
Fathers and Schoolmen. But 
there are against it these diffi¬ 
culties : (<z) Although the words 
will admit of such a conditional 
sense of d irldavov (to which Gal. 
ii. 21, cipa xpuTTOS hsjpear dnidavev, 
is to a certain extent a parallel) ; 
yet it is by a strain which would 
hardly have been used, unless 
the context made it clear. (6) 
Although there would thus be 
an approximation to the meaning 
of the Apostle’s words elsewhere, 
yet it would be by a precision of 
logical argument, which is not 
in his manner. What he else¬ 
where declares is, that the uni¬ 
versal death introduced into the 
world by Adam’s sin, is set aside 
by the universal life introduced 
into the world by Christ’s obe¬ 
dience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that the 
universal effect of Christ’s death 
proved that all mankind were 
before in a state of death; a 
position implying a degree of 
speculation on the cause of 
Christ’s death which is foreign 
to the New Testament, (c) It 
would be an introduction of an 
abstract proposition, without re¬ 


live to themselves, but to 

gard to the context, which goes 
on to speak, not of the deliver¬ 
ance of man from the curse of 
death, but of the change pro¬ 
duced in the lives of those of 
whom he speaks. A proposition 
of the kind thus ascribed to the 
Apostle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character as 
the abstract statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained 
in the spurious verse 1 John 
v. 7. 

(2) There remains, therefore, 
the interpretation now almost 
universally adopted : ‘ If Christ 

died for all, then it follows that 
all for whom He died died [to 
sin, with Him].’ It is borne out 
by the words, and agrees both 
with the Apostle’s statements 
elsewhere, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as in 
Rom. vi. 1—14, which through¬ 
out agrees with this passage in 
representing the death of sin, and 
of the old nature of man, through 
and with Christ’s death, as the 
necessary prelude to the newness 
of life, to which there, as here, 
he is urging his hearers. Com¬ 
pare also Rom. xiv. 7, ‘ no man 
liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. . . . For, for this cause 
Christ died, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the 
living.’ Col. iii. 3, 1 ye are 

dead (dreddrere), and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.’ 

The omission of avy avrip may 
be accounted for by the close 
connexion with the preceding, 
implied in a pa. The generalising 
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vnep auratp anoffavovTt. Kal lyepOivTL. 
row vvv ov8eva olSapev Kara crapKa' 


ic v e <+ 9 \ 

ware rjfJieLS ano 
el a Kal iyv<oKa(JLev 


b el 9e Kal. 


6 Him who ‘died and rose again for them/ Wherefore 
*we henceforth know 7 no r one after the flesh: r even though 


of the whole passage by o! irav- 
rec, may be compared to the si¬ 
milar expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 
22 . 

Kal v:rep rravrviv airtQavev, Iva 
. . . . iyepdivn, This goes on to 
state more expressly the object 
of Christ’s death, — 1 that all 
might live a new life.' 1 He died 
and rose thus, in order that for 
the future all who are alive might 
live to Him.’ {nr ep avrwv must 
be taken with both; as in Rom. 
iii. 25. There is the same 
identification of the natural and 
the spiritual life as in iv. 11, 12. 
eye pdeVre is inserted with a 
view to £w<tlv, 1 we live to Him 
who is alive.’ 

The Apostle’s mind is full of 
two things: first, his own sin¬ 
cerity, as contrasted with the in¬ 
sincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
the insincerity with which he 
believed that they were justly 
chargeable; and, secondly, his 
elevation above the local, per¬ 
sonal, national grounds on which 
they endeavoured to commend 
themselves. Accordingly there 
is the same union of self-vindi¬ 
cation, and of the assertion of 
the superiority of Christianity 

to Judaism here as in iii. 1_ 

18 ; the point of superiority was 
there the absence of mystery 
and concealment; here its free¬ 
dom from local and visible re¬ 
strictions. He was confident 
in his sincerity; because he 


knew that the love of Christ 
pressed him forward, and that 
in Christ’s death he and all 
had died to their former sins, and 
now lived only for Him who 
now lived for them. But this 
leads him on to the thought of 
the immense chasm in all re¬ 
spects which the death of Christ 
and his own conversion had 
made between his former and 
his present life. The whole of 
his past life was vanished far 
away into the distance. And 
first out of this feeling arises 
the thought that all local and 
personal ties, even with Christ 
Himself, all local or human 
grounds of authority and recom¬ 
mendation, such as his oppo¬ 
nents insisted upon, and for the 
absence of which they taunted 
him, had no longer any hold 
upon him. 

fjptlc, ‘ we, whatever my oppo¬ 
nents may say or do.’ 

dao tov vvv, 1 from the present 
time.’ Compare the use of vvv 
in vi. 2. 

16. otSa/iev, ‘ we recognise.’ 

Kara aapKa, ‘ by lineal or out¬ 
ward claims.’ Compare for the 
use of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, x. 
3, xi. 18 ; Gal. vi. 12. 

el Kal eyvivKa/jcv, ‘ even though 
I have known ; ' ‘ granting that 
I have known.’ 

ytvujtTKOfjEV, i. e. Kara trapKa, 
‘ henceforth we know Him no 
longer [after the flesh].' 
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Kara cra^Ka y^picnov, dXXa vvv ou/cert yivoiCTKopev. 
11 warT(L €l ns ei> yptarcf, Kaivrj kt ten's’ ra a.pyala 

we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 0 know we 
17 Him no more. Therefore if any r one be in Christ, he is 


olda/jev and eyvwkapev are 
probably here, as in 1 
‘Knowing q ot ;; g, xiii. 1, merely 

nst no variation of the 

more after , • , ■ ■ 

the flesh.' word without variation 
of meaning, after the 
Apostle’s manner. 

He must be here alluding to 
those who laid stress on their 
having seen Christ in Palestine 
(comp, note on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
on their connexion with Him or 
with ‘ the brothers of the Lord ’ 
by actual descent. (Comp, note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 5.) And if so, they 
were probably of the party ‘ of 
Christ.' (See notes on x. 7; 1 
Cor. i. 12.) But the words imply 
that something of this kind 
might once have been his own 
state of mind, not only in the 
time before his conversion (which 
he would have condemned more 
strongly), but since. If so, it 
is (like Phil. iii. 13—15) re¬ 
markable as a confession of 
former weakness or error, and 
of conscious progress in religious 
knowledge. 

The feeling which he here 
describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total ab¬ 
sence in the apostolic age of 
local and personal recollections 
in relation to our Lord’s life 
and death. (See Essay on the 
Epistles and the Gospel His¬ 
tory.) 

17. From this thought of the 
destruction of all local ties, he 
passes into a wider sphere. Not 


these feelings only, but all that 
belongs to our former life passes 
away, and a new creation rises 
in its place; and now he seems 
to be thinking, not so much of 
his relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. In speak¬ 
ing of the Corinthians before in 
this Epistle, he had feared their 
estrangement from him, and their 
following his opponents ; but here, 
for the first time, is any indica¬ 
tion of their estrangement di¬ 
rectly from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the defile¬ 
ments of the Gentile Christians, 
of which he afterwards speaks in 
vi. 15—vii. 1. Possibly he may 
have formed so strong an opinion 
of the evil teaching of the false 
teachers, as to consider the Co¬ 
rinthians to be already in a state 
of sin, from which they required 
to be turned to God; and hence 
the point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16, to the direct 
mention of the sin here. For si¬ 
milar expressions concerning the 
effect of this teaching, compare 
ii. 16, iv. 3, ‘those that are lost’ 
(apparently in allusion to such); 
xi. 3, ‘ I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds be 
corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ;’ Gal. iii. 4, 
1 have ye suffered so much in 
vain?’ iv. 11, ‘I fear lest I have 
laboured in vain;’ iv. 19, ‘I am 
in travail with you again; ’ and 
v. 4, ‘ ye are fallen from grace.’ 

Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
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TraprjXOev, ISoii yeyovev Kaiva . 1 18 ra Se irdvra. ii< rov 

* Add ta Ttavra. 

a new creature: r the ancient' things are passed away; 
18 behold 0K they' are become new. And all things are of 


speaks of the Corinthians as 
having so fallen away (compare 
especially verse 20, ‘ be ye re¬ 
conciled to God; ’ and vi. 1, ‘ that 
ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain ’); and his object is to 
show that not only their former 
life before conversion, but also 
their recent sins have been for¬ 
given, and that God in Christ is 
still ready to receive them. Com¬ 
pare, for similar expressions used 
to Christians already converted, 
1 John ii. 2, 1 if any man sin, we 
have ‘ a comforter ’ with the Fa¬ 
ther, Jesus Christ the Righteous : 
and He is the propitiation for 
our sins.’ 

iiiare. The connexion may be 
cither immediately with the pre¬ 
ceding, ‘ if even with Christ we 
have no previous bond, much 
more are other previous bonds 
removed; 1 or, with verse 15, treat¬ 
ing 1G us parenthetical, ‘live for 
Christ, and not for yourselves; 
and therefore remember that all 
is new.’ 

‘Whosoever is brought into 
connexion with Christ, is a new 
creation.’ 

iv xP <<Tr «, ‘ in Christ.’ ‘Union 
with Christ does not (as you urge) 
maintain, it rather dissolves, for¬ 
mer ties.’ Compare x. 7. 

rain) cWtric, see Gal. vi. 15. It 
was a common expression among 
the Rabbis for a proselyte’s con¬ 
version. See Wetstein, ad loc. 

ra ctpyaici. Either an- 
‘ Ancient c i en t customs, as of the 

passed ^ law j ? T ancient habits, 
awa yas of sins. The use of the 
word apyaioc, instead of 


rraXuwe, points rather to the 
former; it is the same as the 
difference in English between 
‘ ancient ’ and ‘ old.’ 

i$ov. This transfers the reader 
as into the sudden sight of a pic¬ 
ture. ‘ The moment that a man 
is a Christian, a new creation 
rises up ; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution 
of all things, and behold ! a new 
scene is discovered; the whole 
world has in that instant be¬ 
come new.’ (For this use of 
TraptXOuv, see Matt. xxiv. 35, 
‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away;’ and 2 Pet. iii. 10, ‘ the 
heavens shall pass away.’) For 
the sense compare Isa. xliii. 18, 
19 (LXX.), rn a’pyata p>j trvX 
Xoyi^sirde ‘ iSov iyiit 7 roiui raced, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4, 5, ‘ the former things are 
passed away ’ (ra TroUtra tiTrfjXOov') ; 

‘ and He that sat on the throne 
said, “ behold, I make all things 
new” ’ (naira) ; in which passage 
of the Apocalypse the idea of the 
change and regeneration of the 
individual passes, as here, into 
the idea of the end and regenera¬ 
tion of the world, as in the use 
of iraXiyyevtaia in Matt. xix. 28. 
The Rec. Text with D 3 . E. J. K. 
inserts, Lachmann with B. C. D 1 . 
F. G. omits, ret wavra after rated. 
If the insertion is right, then the 
idea of the world’s regeneration 
is brought out more strongly. If 
the omission, then, though the 
idea is the same, the introduction 
of it is more abrupt—‘ old things 
are passed away, they are changed 
into new tilings.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. V. 19, 20. 


deov rov KaTaXkd£avTo<s 17/i.as ecurrm ota “^oicrrou /cat 
Sotros Tj^lv rr)v 8 lclkovluv Trjs KaTcihXayrjs, 19 a»S ort 
deos rjv iu ^purrm Koajxou KaraWacraoJU iavrqi, [irj Xo- 

4 Add *\r\aov. 

God, who r reconciled us to Himself r through ° x Christ and 
19 r gave to us the ministry of reconciliation, r in that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, 


18. ra jraiaa is ‘ the new 
world’ spoken of in verse 17 : — 
‘ the new world, no less than the 
ancient world, proceeds from 
God; from the love not only of 
Christ, but of God.' 

Here there is the same refer¬ 
ence to God as the ultimate 
author of all, which occurs so 
frequently; e. g. v. 5, i. 21, iv. 
6; 1 Cor. iii. 23, xv. 28, ‘ that 
God may be all in all.' 

tov KaraWatarmr Tjfiai; tavrio 

ilia ypioTov. This great change 
in man’s moral nature 
Iteeoncilia- effected by his con- 
to God version to Christianity, 
is expressed here, as 
in Rom. v. 10, 11; Eph. ii. 16 ; 
Col. i. 20, 21, by the words 
KaraWatrcruj, KaraWayf], aVoKa- 
raWaaau), translated ‘ reconcile,’ 

‘ reconciliation,’ with the ex¬ 
ception of Rom. v. 4, where it is 
rendered 1 atonement.’ 

As in verses 16, 17, the Apo¬ 
stle himself was the primary 
subject of the argument, so he is 
still. As it was especially true 
of him, that in his conversion all 
worldly bonds had been snapped 
asunder (ver. 16), and all ancient 
associations passed away (17) 
so also of him it was especially 
true that he felt that he had 
been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and still more, that God 
had entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 


The more personal meaning of 
yfiac (‘ us ’), in the first clause, 
is fixed by the recurrence of 
7 jfxlv (‘to us’) in the second, 
where it must signify the Apo¬ 
stle. But already, in * they 
which are alive,’ in verse 15, 
and in the general form, ‘ if any 
man be in Christ,’ in 17, the 
thought of others was included; 
he was beginning, here, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 4, and Rom. vii. 7— 
25, to ‘transfer to himself in a 
figure ’ what belonged to the 
whole world, especially to the 
Corinthian world which he was 
addressing. 

Accordingly he now advances 
to unfold the general truth, with 
the delivery of which he was en¬ 
trusted as his especial ‘ task ’ or 
1 mission,’ and which, up to this 
point, he had described as his 
own peculiar possession. 

For this sense of the word 
f tanovia, compare iii. 9, rj Siaicovia 

Ti]Q Cinaioovvr]Q. 

19. lie on, ‘seeing that;’ 
pleonastic for on, or a 
mixture of the con- 1 God in 
struction itc Seov bvros Christ.’ 
and on Sib c cVn, as in 
xi. 21. 

The absence of the article 
from 9e6c and Koafioc, and the 
position of ijr, require the words 
to be translated thus: ‘ There 
was God in Christ [i. e. no less 
than God] employed in reconcil¬ 
ing [nothing less than] a whole 
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yi£oju.evos aurots ra vapanrcopara avTa>v, /ecu Bipevos 
iv r)p.LV top \ 6 yov ttjs KaTaWayrjs. 20 vrrep ypear oil 
ovv irpecrfievopev, at? tov Beov irapa.Ka\owTO<s Sl rjpcov * 

not imputing ‘to them their trespasses', and ‘committed 
jo unto us the word of reconciliation. ‘Therefore ‘for Christ 
are we ambassadors', as though God ‘were exhorting' you by 


world to Himself.’ As if he had 
said, ‘ You might have thought 
that in the death of Christ there 
was nothing more than Christ, 
nothing more than that single 
event. Yes: there was more. 
There was God, the Invisible, 
Almighty, dwelling and working 
in Christ. And the object of 
that working was to reconcile a 
world to Himself.’ The ‘ world,’ 
like ‘all’ in verse 15, means the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to those 
whom the Gospel has reached 
and touched. Compare, for the 
sense of the whole passage, Col. 
i. 19, 20 ‘it pleased God that in 
Him should all fulness dwell . . . 
and by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself.’ Also 1 
John ii. 2, ‘ not for our sins 
only, but for the sius of the 
whole ivorld.' 

pi) \oyi£(ifievoc . . . rnrnX- 

Xayh c, 1 and the proof of this 
reconciliation is, first, that He 
now forbears to charge the re¬ 
conciled world with 
‘ N ?‘ im ‘ their offences; se- 

trespasses.’ condl y> that He P laced 
upon me the responsi¬ 
bility of teaching the reconcilia¬ 
tion.’ /ii] gives the connexion. 

Compare Rom. iii. 25, 1 the re¬ 
mission (or passing over, iraptoiv) 
of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God;’ also Rom. 
iv. 8, 1 blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth (\oyl- 
ograt) no sin;’ and Col. ii. 13, 


‘ forgiving our trespasses ’ (ra 

7rapa7rr<upara). 

The action of forgiveness is 
perpetual, and is therefore in the 
present tense ; that of entrusting 
the Apostle with the charge of 
preaching, was once for all at 
his conversion, and is therefore 
in the jiast tense. 

Sipevog iv gpiv, ‘ He placed 
in my hands, in my mouth.’ 
The word is selected, as being 
that which, though with a dif¬ 
ferent construction ($iodat tig rt 
or ru'd), is used for the bestowal 
of gifts or offices in the Church, 
1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim. 12. 

iv 1/fiiv, here as in verse 18, 
means, not the Apostles gene¬ 
rally, but St. Paul himself. The 
‘ word,’ or ‘ message ’ of recon¬ 
ciliation (compare 6 \6yog tov 
ornvpou, in 1 Cor. i. 18) was es¬ 
pecially ‘ the gospel ’ or ‘ good 
tidings ’ of Paul; and as such 
he here speaks of it. 

20 . iiirtp yjiLaTiiv ovv tt p£<r§tv~ 
o/iev. He now turns to the di¬ 
rectly practical object which 
had been brooding in his mind 
since the 17th verse, the conver¬ 
sion — the second conversion — 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
from the' sin, whatever it might 
be, which interrupted their re¬ 
union with God. The ‘ task ’ 
(verse 18) and ‘the word’ 
(verse 19) which he had received 
from God, found their natural 
fulfilment in this field. He had 
spoken before of Christ’s love 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. V. 21—VI. 2. 


SeofieOa vnep ypicrTov, KaTaWdyrjre Ttp Oea I. 21 top* 
prj yvovra apapriav vtt ep r/pcov apapriav irroi-qcrev, iva 

• rbv t 'dp. 

us: we pray you 1 for Christ', 'be ye reconciled to God.’ 
01 He made Him ‘who knew no sin to be sin for us', 
that we r may become' the righteousness of God in Him. 


urging liim forward in their be¬ 
half ; he now comes before them 
as the representative of Christ 
(7rpE«r€evop£v, . . . SeopiQa'). 

intp expresses that he is both 
t representing Christ, and 

Christ’ also serving Him. And 

so in the only other pas¬ 
sage where the same figure of 
an ambassador is used, Eph. vi. 
20, liirfp ov 7rpe(r€£vw, 1 in behalf 
of [not ‘ instead of’] which Gos¬ 
pel I am an ambassador.’ 

But as in the previous verses 
God had been spoken of as the 
source of all that was done 
through Christ, so here also He 
is spoken of as the chief mover 
and object of the Apostle’s ad¬ 
dress, <i{ roil 3eo0 TrapaKa\ovvTOt 
Si lipiov, ‘ as though God Him¬ 
self were heard entreating you 
through my voice.’ xaraAXdyijre 
™ 3fw, ‘ my prayer in behalf of 
Christ—what God says to you 
through me—is this : ‘ Be recon¬ 
ciled to God.' The use of the 
imperative is most emphatic, as 
though he uttered the very words 
of the prayer which he addressed 
to them from Christ, and which, 
in all probability, they must have 
heard from his lips when he was 
with them. 

21. tov py) yvovra. Thisisthe 
reason for the prayer, whether 
or not it be included in the ac¬ 
tual words of it. 

Observe the great abruptness 
of this sentence; yap (in JD 1 . E. 
J. K.) is a later correction, to 


soften this. For the general 
truth, see Roin. viii. 3, * God 
having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (aapK oc 
dpaprt ac), and for sin (mpi apap- 
n'as), condemned sin in the flesh : 
that the righteousness (ro Sucal- 
tvfia') of the law might be ful¬ 
filled in us, who live not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 
Gal. iii. 13, ‘ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made (yivoptvoq) a curse for us.’ 

v7rt'p, ‘ in behalf of.’ See note 
on verse 15. 

ijptMtVj rjptjs here, as in verses 
18 and 20, is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though with 
a reference to the world at large. 

apapria is here used in the 
widest sense for ‘ sin.’ 

1 He was enveloped, ‘ C1 { ri8t . , 
lost, overwhelmed m 
sin, and its consequences, so far 
as he could be without Himself 
being sinful.’ This qualification 
is necessarily involved in the 
preceding words, tov pi] yvovra 
apapriav, which may be com¬ 
pared with Heb. vii. 26, 1 sepa¬ 
rate firom sinners;’ Heb. iv. 15, 

1 without sin; ’ 1 Pet. ii. 22, 

1 who did no sin ; ’ and expresses 
the conviction of the sinless 

excellence of Christ. See Essay 
p. 444—44G. For the pri in 

tov pi) yvovra see note on iv. 

18. 

StKatoovvTi deov. Here, as al¬ 

ways, the object of Christ’s suf¬ 
ferings is the moral restoration 
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rj/iels *yeva>pe6a SiKaiocrvpr) 6eov iv avToi. VI. 1 crvvep- 
yowres Se xal napaKa\ovp.ev prj ets xevov TrjV yapiv rov 
6eov S e£acr0cu vpos 2 (Xeyet yap Kaipcv Seicroj imjxovo-d 

• ytp(i>/i(da. 

vi. ‘As His fellow-workers, then, we' ‘exhort you also 
2 that ye ‘accept not the grace of God in vain (for He 
saith ‘ I ‘heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day 


of man, — 1 that man might, 
in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of right¬ 
eousness.’ The phrase Simiotrvvr] 
f)euv, as in Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 
22, includes the sense of ‘ ac¬ 
quittal.’ 

tv avTto, i. e. ‘by union and 
conformity with Christ.’ 

VI. 1. He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with still 
more vehemence, the appeal he 
had made in verse 20 ; and now, 
as in iv. 7, the mention of his great 
mission recalls again to his mind 
the sufferings and troubles which 
he had undergone; and in the 
climax of triumph which the 
consciousness of his victory sug¬ 
gests, he closes this long digres¬ 
sion. The almost lyrical and 
poetical character which belongs 
to this burst of feeling, may be 
fitly compared to Rom. viii. 31— 
39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1—13, which 
occupy, in a similar manner, the 
central place in those Epistles. 

avvtpyovvTtf, ‘ as fellow-work¬ 
ers with God.' That Stw (not 
XfiioTtp, or vpiy) is to be supplied, 
is certain : (1) By the parallel 
of 1 Cor. iii. 9, (raiepyoi rou Stub, 
(2) because the act in which he 
claims to be a fellow-worker, is 
that of exhortation ( irapavaXov - 
pei'), which, in v. 20, had been 
ascribed to God. 

rrapaicaXovptv, here, as in v. 
20, and i. 3—6, has the triple 
meaning of entreaty, exhortation, 


and consolation; and is here put 
forward as the chief part of the 
Apostle’s function. 

pi) tic Ktvov Ti )r \apiv rov &tov •’ 
t ic.a [7flu( ilpac, ‘ that you should 
not receive the goodness of God 
in your conversion to no pur¬ 
pose.’ Here, again, as in v. 20, 
the sense is obscure, from our 
ignorance of the especial danger 
to which the Apostle alludes. 
For the phrase 1 in vain,’ tie 
vtvov, compare Gal. iv. 11 (tlhi'j), 
in speaking of his converts; and 
Gal. ii 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
iii. 5 (tic kcvuv ) of himself. See 
also note on v. 17. 

rriv x&piv rov Stub. 1 The favour 
of God ’ is often used as here, 
simply for the ‘goodness’ of God 
shown in the conversion of men 
to Christianity; and is thus used 
as almost identical with the 
Christian faith. Compare Acts 
xiii. 43, ‘ they persuaded them 
to abide in the grace of God; ’ 
Acts xx. 24, ‘ the Gospel of 
the grace of God.’ 

2. The quotation is from 
Isaiah xlix. 8 (LXX.). In the 
original context God is speaking 
to the Messiah, the servant of 
His people; and it is possible 
that the Apostle preserves that 
sense, and intends to express by 
the citation the general fact that 
God had received the work of 
Christ, and that, therefore, He 
would receive the Corinthians’ 
reconciliation. But the words 
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SECOND E1MSTLE : CHAP. VI. 3—5. 


cron, Kal ev r)p.epa crcoTrjpLas iftorjdrjcrd croi. iSov vvv 
Kcupb<; evnpocrSeKTOS, ISoii vvv rjpepa aoiTrjpia^), 3 prjSepCav 
h> prjbevl SiSovres npocncomjv, Iva pr) pojprjOfj r) StaKovia, 

of salvation I r succoured thee. Behold now is the ''well- 
accepted time, behold now is the day of salvation ’), 
3 giving no offence in anything, r lest the ministry be 


tm'jKovaa, e/3o>/0ij<ra, ‘listened 1 
and 1 helped,' describe so much 
more exactly the relation of God 
to the Church and to mankind, 
than the relation of God to 
Christ, that they had better be 
so taken. The variation from 
the original sense may in this 
instance be justified by the iden¬ 
tification of the Messiah and the 
people, which runs through the 
latter chapters of Isaiah. The 
passage was apparently sug¬ 
gested to the Apostle’s memory 
by the word Sck-oc, as connected 
with 5ti;«<T0nt: ‘ Let not your 

receiving of the favour of God 
be in vain, for the language of 
God [o Sfdc is the nominative 
case to Atyst] in the Prophet 
is true: ‘In a time which I 
receive I heard thee,” ’ which 
is confirmed by the stress that 
he lays on the word, carrying 
it out and amplifying it in his 
own comment which follows:— 

‘ God has so spoken, and look 1 
the present is the time which 
He so receives.’ ‘ You ought 
to receive Him, for He has re¬ 
ceived you.’ tvTrpoaSticros is a 
favourite word of the Apostle; 
and as such, and also as being 
more emphatic, is substituted for 
the less familiar and less expres¬ 
sive term of the LXX. (Com¬ 
pare vii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 31.) 

vvv, ‘ now,’ may be either 
generally ‘ now, in the Gospel 
dispensation ’ (which is con¬ 
firmed by ‘ the acceptable year,’ 


Oerrvc IvtavToc, Luke iv. 19), or 
rather in reference to the peculiar 
need of his converts, ‘ Now, at 
this present moment, is the time 
for you to turn to God; waste 
no time in doing so.’ 

3. The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle's comment, had 
been parenthetical; and he now 
enlarges on his efforts to fulfil 
worthily his mission of exhorta¬ 
tion to them, partly from the 
mere outpouring of feeling over 
the greatness of his work, partly 
from the wish to hold up his 
conduct as a model to his con¬ 
verts. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. i8—27. 

The participles cicocrtf, &c., 
join on directly to trvrepynvi’Tee- 
The use of ppSepiav and ppbevt, 
instead of ovSepiav and oiitevi, 
indicates the connexion. ‘ I ex¬ 
hort you, inasmuch as I give 
the best proof of my earnestness, 
by anxiety not through my means 
to throw any obstacle in the 
way of your receiving the mes¬ 
sage.’ 

irpooKOTrii, ‘ stumbling - block,’ 
used only in this place for what 
is elsewhere expressed (1 Cor. 
viii. 9 ; Rom. xiv. 13) by vpoa- 
Kopfia. 

puipridg, 1 have reproach cast 
upon it.’ Compare the use of 
the word (where only else it oc¬ 
curs in the New Testament) in 
viii. 20, possibly with reference 
to his refusing maintenance. See 
note on xi. 7. 

>/ haKovia, ‘ the task or ser- 
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4 aXX.’ iv iravTL a crvt'to’TaPTes iavToii s cus 0eoG St aKovoi, iv 
vTropovfj no\kfj, iv dkixjiecnv, iv avdyKav;, iv o-Tevoycv- 
piais, b iv irkr/yal^, iv <j>vkciKCL is, iv a/caracrTacrtats, iv 


• owtfrraj'T*?. 


4 blamed, but in all things approving ourselves as ° ministers 
of God, in much r endurance, in 'troubles, in necessities, in 

5 distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, 


vice of reconciliation ’ (v. 19), 
‘ of righteousness ’ (iii. 8, 9). 

4. avviardvreg iuvrovc, ‘ com¬ 
mending myself, not by com¬ 
mendatory letters (see on iii. 1), 
but as true servants and instru¬ 
ments, not of man, but of God, 
would naturally commend them¬ 
selves.' This is the sense of the 
nominative Stanovoi : had it been 
the accusative Stanovovc, then the 
sense would be 1 commending ’ 
or 1 proving ourselves to be the 
servants of God.’ For the ex¬ 
pression Stanovoi, as applied to 
himself, see 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Observe that here avvitrravrcg 
precedes taurovc, whereas in iii. 
1, v. 12, where the sense required 
a stress to be laid on ‘ them¬ 
selves,’ iuvrovc precedes <rim- 

OTaVOptV. 

4—10. The following enume¬ 
ration of the means whereby he 
commended himself, may be di¬ 
vided into four clauses, all am¬ 
plifying ivrravrt: (1) iv inrofjovij 
• . . . vtjirTtiate. (2) iv iiyvuTijTi 
. . . . Svvctfiet 9eou. (3) Sta tuiv 
iiirXuiv .... tvtprifiias. (4) a»£ 
tr'Kavot .... rravra. Kari\ovrec. 

(1) The first section is an ex¬ 
pansion of iv vnofjovri 7roXXj;, ‘ in ’ 
or 1 by much endurance,’ in 
three triplets of evils, each grow¬ 
ing out of the last word of the 
other, (a) The first describes 
his hardships generally, ‘ In 
crushing afflictions (SXiipeat v), 
in pressure of difficulties (dvdy- 


natc), in narrow straits (rrrt voyto- 
plate).’ The prevailing idea is of 
pressure and confinement: each 
stage narrower than the one be¬ 
fore, so that no room is left for 
movement or escape. (3XI\^tc 
and oTtvoyyipta are often joined, 
iv. 8 ; Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35 ; 9Xt- 
\jttg and ai'dyicij, I Thess. iii. 7.) 

(i) The idea of 1 narrow 
straits ’ (oTtF'ox&’piatc) suggests 
the thought of actual persecu¬ 
tions, of which he gives the three 
to which he was most frequently 
exposed—the ‘ scourgings ’ from 
Romans and Jews (for which see 

xi. 23—25) ; the ‘ imprison¬ 
ments ’ (for which see xi. 23), 
which followed upon the scourg¬ 
ings, as in Acts xvi. 22, 23 ; the 
‘ tumults and disorders ’ to which 
he was exposed, as in Asia Minor 
(Acts xiii. 50, xiv. 19), Greece 
(xvi. 19, xviii. 12), Jerusalem 
(xxi. 30). So the word is used in 

xii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 33 ; Luke xxi. 
9 ; James iii. 16. It is possible, 
however (as most of these pas¬ 
sages relate rather to inward than 
outward disorder), that the sense 
may be ‘ unsettlement of life,’ 
as in aaraTovfiiv, 1 Cor. iv. 11; 
and this would suit somewhat 
better with its position here, as 
it was the banishments which 
succeeded, the disorders which 
•preceded the imprisonments. 

Whatever be the meaning 
of a Kara ora ata tc, he naturally 


passes from troubles sustained 

Ft 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. VI. 6—10. 


K07T01S, iv dypvnv'iai<;, iv p^crrttat?, 6 eV ayvorijr i, iv 
yvaicret, in paKpoOvpia, iv ^(prjcrTOTTjTL, iv nvevpari. ayio), 
iv dydirp awnOKptrm, ‘ iv Xoyw dkrjOeCas, Iv S vvdpu 
6eov, Sia toiv ottXojv ttj? BiKaiocrvvrjS roiv Se^taiv teal 

6 in watchings, in fastings, r in pureness, r in knowledge, r in 
long-suffering, r in kindness, r in the Holy Ghost, r in love 

7 unfeigned, r in the word of truth, r in the power of God, 
by the r weapons of righteousness on the right hand and on 


at the hands of others to volun¬ 
tary or internal troubles. 

‘The labour' (ctjtoic, as in 
xi. 23, 27, x. 15) refers both 
to his manual labour (1 Cor. 
iv. 12), and also to the general 
toils and anxieties ( molestiai ) of 
his life ; the ‘ sleepless nights ’ 
(nypinriimc) and 1 hungerings ’ 
(>'ij<rrtime), refer to the privations 
imposed upon him, partly by his 
wandering life, partly by his re¬ 
fusal to receive support. See 
note on xi. 27 ; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

(2) The second section enu¬ 
merates the virtues which ac¬ 
companied these outward hard¬ 
ships. 

They are arranged in two divi¬ 
sions, not so much by the mean¬ 
ing as by the form of the words; 
the first consisting of one, the 
latter of two words: as, for ex¬ 
ample, ‘ love ’ would naturally 
have followed on 1 kindness; ’ 
but as he wished to accompany 
it with the epithet ‘ unfeigned,’ 
he therefore puts it in the second 
division ; and ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of the whole section. 
For a similar regard to the sound 
rather than the sense of the 
words he was bringing together, 
compare Rom. i. 30, 31. Each 
word stands singly without any 
apparent connexion, as it came 
uppermost in his thoughts. 


(a) nyrdrijs 1 purity from sin ’ 
generally, as in vii. 11. 

yiwie, ‘ knowledge ’ or ‘ in¬ 
tuition of Divine truth,’ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 8. 

pctcpoOupia, ‘patience,’ is joined 
with xppirrurijc, ‘ kindness,’ as 
in Gal. v. 22 ; so in Eph. iv. 

2 , fitra fiaKpodvpiac, <ii 't^n/itroi 
aAAiyXaji', and in Col. iii. 12, 
Trpavrpra, pacpofiep/rir. 

(5) tv iri'fvpari a-yia, 1 by the 
Spirit of God shown in various 
manifestations.’ See 1 Cor. xii. 

3. 

tv ayaTrri avvTTOKpirh). The epi¬ 
thet (compare Rom. xii. 9) has 
determined the position of aydirp 
in the sentence, as well as the 
consideration that it comes here 
with the ‘ Holy Spirit,’ as the 
climax of the moral qualities 
which he enumerates. 

The ‘ word of truth ’ (Aoyu 
a’Aijfirinc) is the ‘ word of simple 
unadulterated truth,’ as in ii. 17, 
iv. 2. The ‘ power of God ’ 
(Bee. Stov) is the power visible in 
miracles (as in 1 Cor. ii. 4). 

(3) In the third section the 
words are held together merely by 
the word Bid, and by their anti¬ 
thetical form ; Bid in the case of Bin 
r£)v ottXojv expressing the means 
by which he made his way, Bid 
without the article, in Bid BoEpr, 
&c. expressing the state through 
which he had to make his way. It 
is the same confusion of the two 
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apL(TT€p<j>v, 8 St a Sofij? Kal art/xtas, St a Zv<r<fyqpla<; /cat 
ev<f>r]pCaq, cos nXdvoe Kal aXrjdetq, 9 cos dyvoovp.evoi Kal 
iniryLvocrKopevoL, cos diroffo'Tjcr/coi'Tes Kal ISov £cojtiet>, cos 
TraiSevopevoL Kal prj Oavarovpevoi, 10 cos XuTTovpepoi. del Se 


8 the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 

9 report, as deceivers and true, as unknown and well 
known, as dying and behold we live, as chastened and 

10 not killed, as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, as poor yet 


senses of Sw., as in 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
cooith/irur ft vbaroQ. 

bid TWV G7r\(Jt' . . TWV apKTTtpGlVy 

‘ by the arms of the Christian’s 
life of righteousness [the word 
taken in its widest sense, as in 
v. 21], both offensive and defen¬ 
sive, with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield in 
the leit.’ This description of his 
weapons arises out of the men¬ 
tion of ‘ the power of God ’ just 
before. The idea had been al¬ 
ready expressed in 1 Thess. v. 8, 
and was afterwards more fully 
developed in Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

The words indicate (what we 
learn also from 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
Xuibnpoupevoi — j]ka(jtpf]p.ovp.£.voi)i 
that these false imputations con¬ 
stituted one of his severest trials. 

(4) Hence the fourth section 
expands the words ‘ through 
evil report’ into a long list of 
the contrasts between his alleged 
and his real character, at once 
showing his difficulties and his 
triumph. 

a-Adroi, ‘ deceivers.’ That such 
was alleged to be the Apostle’s 
character is clear from ii. 17. iv, 
2, and also from the expressions in 
the Clementines, Horn. ii. 17, 18, 
xi. 35, where St. Paul is expressly 
described as a deceiver (jkavos), 
and sowing error (trXdj'ijt-) : see 
p. 352. 


rat in classical Greek would 
have been Kairoi or a\\’ (niuic. 

9. ayvoov/icvot, ‘ unknown,’ i.e. 
‘obscure,’ his real power not 
recognised (as in x. 10); yet 
amongst true believers recog¬ 
nised fully (as in iii. 2). 

‘ Dying,’ i. e. his enemies re¬ 
presented him as on the point of 
death, and so no more coming to 
Corinth; and yet, behold! at 
that very moment he is still full 
of life and energy. Compare 
iv. 10. 

iratbcvofievcH, ‘ chastised,’ per¬ 
haps in allusion to the insinuation 
that he was under God’s wrath; 
but also under a sense that God 
was thus training him for his 
work : uic losing the sense of 
'quad' and acquiring that of 
‘ quippe' The words seem to 
refer to Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 18 : 
iraibevui)' enaiSevoe pe o Kupwc, 
cat Tip Savartp uv irctpeShiKe pt . 
Compare xii. 7—9 (the ‘ thorn 
in the flesh ’). 

10. For the 1 perpetual cheer¬ 
fulness ’ (iiel Se yaipovre c) see 
Rom. v. 3, ‘ we boast in our 
afflictions; ’ and Philipp, iv. 4, 
12 . 

The ‘poverty’ alludes to the 
taunts against him for not re¬ 
ceiving a maintenance; see note 
on xi. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 1. The 
‘ riches ’ may refer to the con- 
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Xai/Dovres, cL? nroiy^ol voWov s Se irXovri^oures, cos prjBev 
€\ov T€? Kai nairra Kare^oi^re?. 

making many rich, as having nothing and possessing all 
things. 

tributions in viii. 9, but more if(oiTtg, simply ‘having;’ ca- 
generally to spiritual things, as rt'xoi'rtc, ‘ having to the full: ’ 
in 1 Cor. iii. 22. see 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 


Paraphrase of Chap. V. 11—VI. 10. 

I have spoken of the awful time when every deed done in this 
mortal frame will be disclosed before that great tribunal, of 
tvhich the judgment seat of the highest earthly judge is a faint 
figure. With this conviction, I try to win over and make 
friends of men ; but it is from no human motives that I do so. 
My motives are disclosed to God now, as they will be hereafter 
at the judgment; and they are disclosed to you also, if you 
consult, each of you, his own innermost conscience. So I speak; 
for even you thought before that I was commending myself to 
you, on my own authority. But this is not a self-commen¬ 
dation. This complete disclosure of all my heart to you 
enables you to vindicate me against those who rely on the testi¬ 
mony, not of their own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of 
lineal descent, of commanding presence. My disclosure before 
God shows that, if I am carried beyond the verge of soberness, 
it is in my zeal for Him ; my disclosure before you shows that, 
if I restrain myself, and act as if under the dictates of worldly 
wisdom, it is in my regard for you. And the reason of this is, 
that, if you read my heart, you will find that I am pressed 
forward by one irresistible motive, the sense of the love which 
Christ has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that if He, singly and alone, laid down His life in 
behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down His life, have 
forfeited all claim to their lives. The very object of His lay¬ 
ing down His life in their behalf ivas, that all who live through 
Him, all who are alive at all, should devote their lives to Him 
who, whether in His death or in the life to which He was raised, 
did all in their behalf. 

A complete separation is thus made by the Christian faith 
between the present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, I cannot now rely on any 
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outward or local association; even with Christ Himself my 
union now can never he, like that of my opponents, a lineal or 
natural connexion , hut only moral and spiritual. And this is 
true, not only of myself, hut of all. If any one has entered 
into fellowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him ; an old world has passed away, and he looks out as 
in the first beginning of creation, as in the days after theflood, 
as in the final dissolution of all things, on a new creation ; and 
that new creation descends, not merely from Christ, but from 
God Himself, to whom the whole reconciliation is due, of which 
I am at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that single life and death of Christ, was contained no less than 
a revelation of the Eternal God working out the reconciliation 
of a whole world to Himself. Therefore to them He forbears 
to impute their offences; to me He entrusted the utterance of 
the message of reconciliation, and in the fulfilment of this trust 
I address this message to you. I come as an ambassador from 
Christ. I come as the instrument through which God exhorts 
you to come to Him; and the words which I utter as from 
Him are, ‘ Be reconciled to God.’ The object for which He 
made the Sinless One pass through the world of sin was, that 
I, and you with me, might, through and with that Sinless One, 
be drawn into the world of righteousness. In pursuance of this 
exhortation, I add my efforts to the efforts of God, and exhort 
you not to allow the goodness which He has shown to you to 
pass away ivithout effect. Receive Him ; for He, as uie read 
in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and heard and blessed you ; 
and the time of this reception and salvation is this very present 
moment. This mission, of which I am the instrument, must be 
above all reproach : it must rest, not on commendations from 
others, but on the commendations of my own deeds. It must be 
commended by the endurance of calamities which press me 
closer and closer in on every side, by flagellations, imprison¬ 
ments, wild uproars; by toils and sleepless nights and hunger; 
by the moral force of pure character and deep knowledge, the 
winning effects of patience and gentleness, the holiness of the 
Spirit, and the reality of the Spirit's greatest gift, Love: by 
the preternatural power of miracles, and the simple utterance 
of truth; through the shield and sword of righteousness which 
God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of mis¬ 
understanding and suspicion, for in spite of my dishonesty I 
am honest, in spite of my obscurity I am famous, in spite of 
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my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, in sj>ite of 
sorrow I am cheerful, in spite of poverty I am rich, in spite of 
destitution I am powerful. 


The Reconciliation of the World bt Christ’s Death. 

As the previous Section of the Epistle has in all ages ministered 
to the wants and feelings of individuals, so this Section has 
ministered to the wants and feelings of the Church at large. 
It contains one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ’s death. That effect is here de¬ 
scribed to be The Reconciliation of Man to God. In later times 
this has been expressed in various modes, some of which have 
fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. The 
best mode of exhibiting a subject so complicated and so pro¬ 
found is, to confine ourselves to the Scriptural view, and to 
observe the precise force and intention of the words as origin¬ 
ally written. Their sense may be thus summed up : — The 
world had been in a long estrangement from God; His dealings 
had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense of hostility and 
offence. Suddenly a great manifestation of Divine love was 
announced, which wherever the tidings were brought awakened 
feelings never known before. These feelings resolved themselves 
into two kinds : —The present was felt to be parted from the 
past, by a separation so complete as to be compared by the 
Apostle to a new creation. 1 The whole world, not Jewish only 
but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to return to God. 2 

The Jewish nation was by this one event delivered from the 
yoke of the Levitical ritual. So, even in times of great human 
sorrow or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life is dis¬ 
solved by a stronger and more universal sense of brotherhood : 
‘ If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why .... are ye subject to ordinances —“ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not?”’ (Col. ii. 20, 21.) The Jewish and 
Gentile classes were reconciled to each other, by the sight of 
His common love exhibited by Christ to both: ‘ He hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain one new man, 
so making peace, and that he might reconcile both unto God in 

1 v. 17. 2 v. 18, 19. 
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one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby ’ 
(Eph. ii. 14—16). 

And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world were de¬ 
livered by this Divine act of love from the slavery of the sins 
of their age, and country, and long contaminations of false 
morals and worship : ‘You that were sometimes alienated and 
enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He recon¬ 
ciled in the body of His flesh through death’(Col. i. 21); 

‘ You hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins ’ 
(Eph. ii. 1). 

So far as this deliverance was not effected, the reconciliation 
was not complete ; so far as the reconciliation was completed, 
the result was that both in Judaism and Heathenism, in nations 
and in individuals, ‘ old things passed away, all things became 
new.’ In Christ’s death Christians die ; in Christ’s life, Chris¬ 
tians live. 

This is the substance of the Apostle’s message. His state¬ 
ment of it is important in many ways. 

I. It explains how it was that the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of Christ’s death fell to the lot, beyond all 
others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To us, the 

idea of the ‘ atonement ’ or ‘ reconciliation ’ of man to admission 
God, and the idea of the admission of the Gentiles, q 
have ordinarily no connexion with each other. To St. 

Paul, the two ideas were inseparable. He could not imagine 
tbe death of Christ to involve less universal consequences than 
the reconciliation of the whole world. A well-known Christian 
poet of later times has beautifully said of the Redemption with 
regard to the previous generations of mankind— 

Now of thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 

Rising in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past. 

The Apostle’s statement of it is equally true of all the existing, 
and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of the 
world. 

II. The Apostle’s view of Christ’s death—as throughout 
the New Testament—represents it as the effect and Effect of 
manifestation, not of the wrath or vengeance of God, the Love 
but of His love; of the love not only of Christ, but, ofGod - 

in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that 
was reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
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but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not God 
that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but 
‘ God was in Christ.’ Man is not described as seeking after 
God, but God as seeking after man: ‘“Be ye reconciled to 
God.” He says not (thus writes Chrysostom on this passage), 
“ reconcile God to yourself,” for it is not God who is an enemy 
to you, but you who are enemies with God.’ 

There was no contradiction or separation in the Divine Act. 
The Apostolical and the Evangelical representations exactly 
coincide. As here, so in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
nothing intervenes between the loving father and the returning 
penitent. In the act of Redemption, above all others, it is 
true that ‘ Christ and the Father are One.’ In the Apostle’s 
own Epistles the love and forgiveness which the Death of 
Christ expresses is equally ascribed to God and to Christ— 
‘ God .... imputing not their trespasses to them ’ (2 Cor. v. 
19); ‘Christ . . . having forgiven you all trespasses’ (Col. 
ii. 13 ; ‘ God in Christ (ek XP t<rT $) forgave you’ (Eph. iv. 32). 
In many passages of Scripture we hear of ‘ the wrath ’ and 
‘ the indignation ’ of God against sin. But the frequency 
of these passages makes it the more remarkable that the ex¬ 
pression never or hardly ever occurs in connexion with the 
death of Christ. 1 ‘ God,’ ‘ the love of God,’ ‘ the righteous¬ 
ness of God,’ is always the source to which this event is as¬ 
cribed: Rom. v. 8, ‘God commendeth His own love towards 
us; ’ Rom. viii. 31, 32, ‘ God .... spared not His own Son ; ’ 
John iii. 16, ‘ God .... [not ‘so hated,’ but] so loved the 
world; ’ Rom. iii. 24, ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, in His blood, to declare [not ‘ His 
wrath,’ but] His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through [not ‘ the vengeance,’ but] the forbearance of 
God.' ‘ Love ’ and ‘ righteousness ’ are joined, not as in 
opposition, but as in harmony with each other: ‘ that He 
might be just and the juStiBer.’ The ‘ Reconciliation ’ and 
‘ Propitiation ’ are not brought to Him, but are given by 
Him. Humble as in the eyes of the contemporary world that 
solitary Death might seem, it expressed and implied nothing 
less than the Universal Love of the Almighty. 


1 In the one apparent exception 
'Rom. v. 9), ‘We shall be saved 
from icrath through Him,’ the con¬ 


text immediately corrects any such 
erroneous impression : ‘ We shall be 
saved by his life.’ 
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III. It is to be observed how great a stress the Apostle 
lays on the solitary and unique nature of Christ’s New ch 
death,—’ One for 1 2 all.’ Partly, no doubt, this arises in human 
from the desire to exhibit the unity of mankind in history, 
the redemption—‘ Not two Christs, but one alike for Jew and 
2 Gentile.’ But partly also it arises from the consciousness of 
the preeminent greatness of that death above all others, and 
from the wish to bring out strongly the fact that this one 
single event was to extend its influence to the whole range of 
humanity: ‘ If I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto Me,’ 
John xii. 32. There is no misgiving as to the vastness of the 
effects. 

This falls in with the Apostle’s stedfast declarations that the 
death of Christ was the turning point in the history of the 
human race. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era would 
be dated from that time; that a new society, philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, moral code, would grow up from it over continents of 
which he knew not the existence; he could not have more 
strongly expressed his sense of the greatness of the event than 
in what is here said of ‘ old things passing away, and all things 
becoming 3 new.’ We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions ; he regarded it as the seed 
and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed on the 
future. He is the Prophet of what is to come no less than the 
Apostle of what has been. 

IV. We here see clearly the cause to which the Apostle 
ascribes his great exertions:— 1 The love of Christ M . ; 
constrained him.’ Of the reality of that Love his of the 
own life was and is the best proof and explanation. A P 0Stle s 
There had appeared on the earth (so we must en¬ 
deavour to conceive his feelings) an exhibition of love such as 
had never before been seen. Whatever influence the force of 
example or the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exercised upon the 
mind of St. Paul. To follow where Christ had gone before, 
to requite His love by carrying out His work, became the 

1 v. 15. Compare Rom. v. 15, a ransom for all; ’ Eph. ii. 14, 10, 

’The free gift of One man;’ Rom. ’Who hath made both one ... of 
vi. 10, ‘ Ho died unto sin once’ twain me new man . .. that lie might 

2 Compare 1 Tim. ii. 5, ‘ One God reconcile both to God in one body on 
who will have all to be saved . . . the Cross.’ 

one Mediator . . . who gave Himself 3 v. 16, 17. 
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Apostle’s master passion. The great event of Christ’s death 
rose up as the background of his life. From that single point 
every thought diverged. The love which Christ had shown to 
him became the atmosphere in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. What he felt has been continued afterwards. 
We know that in the events of the Exodus we have found the 
first origin of the idea of the severe Law of an Unseen God, 
which became henceforward the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish race. So, but in a far higher sense, the Love of Christ 
roused in the minds of His disciples a sense of the reality and 
the power of love, which became the spring of a new life to 
them, and through them to the world; and, amidst manifold 
weakness and error, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the zeal of Missionaries, in the benevolence of Sisters of Mercy, 
in the service of the poor and ignorant and afflicted, there have 
been thousands of acts and lives of self-devotion, which can be 
traced up to nothing lower than this self-same motive. 

V. One portion of the Apostle’s statement brings out more 
Christ’s dearly than any other passage in Scripture the re¬ 
flation to lation of Christ to sin in the work of redemption : 
SID - ‘ Him who knew not sin He made sin for us, that 

we might become the righteousness of God in 1 Him.’ To a 
certain extent the strength of the expressions is due to the 
antithetical form in which the Apostle so often couches his 
conviction of the entire sympathy and communion between 
Christ and His people, as in the passage, ‘ For your sakes He 
became poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
2 rich.’ But as there was a true sense in which He was poor 
for the sake of man, so also there is a true sense in which He 
became sin for the sake of man. To interpret the phrase as 
meaning merely, ‘ He underwent the punishment due to sin,’ 
in the parallel passage would be no less inadequate than it 
would be to say that it only meant, ‘ He underwent the suf¬ 
ferings incident to poverty.’ The punishment and the suf¬ 
fering of sin is doubtless included; but the whole meaning 
must be analogous to that in which St. Matthew takes the 
corresponding phrase of the Prophet—‘ Himself took our in¬ 
firmities and bare our sicknesses ’ (Matth. viii. 17). As by 
His contact with human suffering in His mission of healing, 
He also suffered—so by His contact with human sin in Ilis 


1 v. 21. 


2 viii. 9. 
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mission of redemption, He also, so far as His perfect sinlessness 
allowed, became conscious of sin. The sin of man, in its literal 
sense, is as much below the sinlessness of Christ, as the right¬ 
eousness of God, in its literal sense, is above the unrighteous¬ 
ness of man. But still in each clause of the sentence as near 
an approximation is implied as the nature of the case per¬ 
mits. We, in Christ, are to share in God’s righteousness, to be 
perfect as He is perfect, to be pure as He is pure; yet still 
compassed about with human infirmities, and feeling that we 
are unprofitable servants. Christ in our behalf is to descend 
into the abyss of sin, enduring its evil, assailed by its tempta¬ 
tions, suffering from its consequences, but without partaking 
of it, and feeling it the more keenly from the very fact of His 
entire elevation above it. 

In such a subject, it would be presumptuous to seek illustra¬ 
tions from any other source than the express facts of the Gospel 
history. Two striking illustrations of this kind may be given 
in the words of two modern writers ; which, though they may 
appear to some exaggerated, to others inadequate, will serve 
to give the general image wrapped up in the Apostle’s lan¬ 
guage :— 

‘ There was a time in our Lord’s life on earth, we are told, when 
a man met Him, “ coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, whom no 
man could bind ; no, not with chains.” That man was “ possessed by 
an unclean spirit.” Of all men upon earth you would say that he was 
the one between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there must have 
existed the most intense repugnance. What Pharisee, who shrank 
from the filthy and loathsome words of that maniac, could have ex¬ 
perienced one thousandth part of the inward and intense loathing 
which Christ must have experienced for ihe mind that those words 
expressed ? For it was into that He looked —that which He under¬ 
stood ; that which in His inmost being He must have felt, which 
must have given Him a shock such as it could have given to no 

other.He must have felt the wickedness of that man in His 

inmost being. He must have been conscious of it as no one else 
was or could be. Now, if we have ever had the consciousness, in 
a very slight degree, of evil in another man, has it not been, up 
to that degree, as if the evil was in ourselves ? Suppose the of¬ 
fender were a friend, or a brother, or child, has not this sense of 
personal shame, of the evil being ours, been proportionably stronger 
and more acute ? However much we might feel ourselves called 
upon to act as judges, this perception still remained. It was not 
evaded even by the anger, the selfish anger and impatience of an 
injury done to us, which most probably mingled with and corrupted 
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the purer indignation and sorrow. Most of us confess with humili¬ 
ation how little we have had of this living consciousness of other 
men’s impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. But ... we 
know that we should he better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a faint admiration—in our worst we envy 
with a wicked envy—those in whom we can trace most of it. And 
we have had just enough of it to be certain that it belongs to the 
truest and most radical parts of the character, not to its transient 
impulses. Suppose, then, this carried to its highest pitch, cannot 
you, at a great distance, apprehend that Christ may have entered 
into that poor maniac’s spirit, may have had the most inward reali¬ 
sation of it, not because it was like what was in Himself, but because 
it was utterly and entirely unlike 1 And yet this could not have 
been, unless He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with 
the man whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, 
whose spirit had acquired the image of a devil. Does the coexist¬ 
ence of His sympathy and of His antipathy perplex you ? Oh ! Ask 
yourselves which you could bear to be away, which you could bear 
to be weaker than the other. Ask yourselves whether they must 
not dwell together in their highest degree, in their fullest power, in 
any one of whom you could say, “ He is perfect; he is the standard 
of excellence ; in him there is the full image of God.” Diminish by 
one atom the loathing and hoiTor, or the fellowship and sympathy ; 
and by that atom you lower the character; you are sure that you 
have brought it nearer to the level of your own low imaginations, 
that you have made it less like the Being who would raise you to¬ 
wards Himself. .... No other words but the Apostle’s words, “ He 
was made sin,” could give us an impression of the sense, the taste, 
the anguish of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of as realised 
by the Son of God—a sense, a taste, an anguish of sin, which are 
not only compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be impos¬ 
sible in any one who did know it. The awful isolation of the 
words “ Ye shall leave me alone,” united with the craving for human 
affection, “ With desire I have desired to eat the passover with you ”— 
the agony of the spirit which is fettered, in the words, “ If it be pos¬ 
sible, let this cup pass from me," with the submission of the words, 
“ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt; ” above all, the existing for a 
moment even of that one infinite comfort—“ Yet I am not alone, 
because the Father i3 with me,” when the cry was heard, “ My God ! 
My God I why hast thou forsaken me ? ”—these revelations tell us a 
little of what it was to be made Sin : if we get the least glimpse into 
them, we shall not desire that the Apostle could have spoken less 
boldly if he was to speak the truth.’ 

In language less philosophical, and hardly warranted by the 
recorded facts of Scripture, but so powerfully expressed as to 
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give a more distinct and lively impression of the idea intended 
to be conveyed, the same truth is given by another very different 
theologian, in a description of the Agony of Gethsemane: — 

1 There, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the world, 

.opening Ilia arms, baring Ilis breast, sinless as He was, to the 

assault of His foe,—of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, and whose 
embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and still, while the 
vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe steeped in all that is 
heinous and loathful in human crime, which clung close round His 
heart, and filled His conscience, and forced its way into every sense and 
pore of His mind, and spread over Him like a moral leprosy, till He 
almost felt Himself that which lie never could be, and which His foe 

would fain have made Him be.His ears they ring with sounds 

of revelry and of strife; and His breast is frozen with avarice, and 
cruelty, and unbelief; and His very memory is laden with every sin 
which has been committed since the Fall, in all regions of the earth— 
with the pride of the old giants, and the lust of the five cities, and the 
obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, and the unthankfulness 
and scorn of Israel. O who does not know the misery of a haunting 
thought, which comes again and again, in spite of rejection, to annoy if 
it cannot seduce ? or of some odious and sickening imagination, in no 
sense one’s own, but forced upon the mind from without ? or of evil 
knowledge, gained with or without a man’s fault, but which he would 
give a great price to be rid of for ever? And these gather round Thee, 
Blessed Lord, in millions now: they come in troops, more numerous 
than the locust or the palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, 
and frogs that were sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the 
dead, and of the unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of Thine own 

people and of strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are there. 

It is the long history of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it: 
—hopes blighted, vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, op¬ 
portunities lost; the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the pe¬ 
nitent relapsing, the just overcome, the aged failing; the sophistry of 
misbelief, the wilfulness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the canker of 
remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the pining of dis¬ 
appointment, the sickness of despair;—such cruel, such pitiable spec¬ 
tacles, such heart-rending, revolting, detestable, maddening scenes; nay, 
the haggard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed cheeks, the dark brow 
of the willing victim of rebellion, they are all before Him now—they 
are upon Him, and in Him. They are with Him instead of that in¬ 
effable peace which has inhabited His soul since the moment of His 
conception. They are upon Him, they are all but His own.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. VI. 11—14. 


The Arrival of Titus, Chap. VI. 11—13, VII. 2—16. 
Intercourse with Heathen, Chap. VI. 14—VII. 1. 


11 To crTo/xa Tjfjio)v aveaiyev irpos vp-as, KoplvOioi, t) icaphla 
u ‘Our mouth is open unto you, Corinthians', our heart is 


11. In the previous verses, the 
long train of digressions which 
had broken in upon the Apostle's 
argument in ii. 16, had been 
gradually drawing to a conclu¬ 
sion. The reconciliation with 
God (v. 19—21) awakens the 
thought of their reconciliation 
with him ; and the description of 
his own sufferings (vi. 4—10) pre¬ 
pares the way for throwing him¬ 
self upon their sympathy. Here, 
accordingly, the under-current of 
deep affection which had been 
from time to time appearing above 
the surface in iii. 2, 3, iv. 12— 
15, v. 13, now bursts into sight, 
following almost in the same 
words as the similar passage in 
1 Cor. iv. 14—16, on the account 
of his victory through sufferings. 
(Compare especially, ‘ I speak to 
you as to children,’ in verse 13, 
with 1 Cor. iv. 14.) The veil, 
which had hitherto hung between 
the Apostle and his readers, is 
suddenly rolled away; we see 
them standing face to face; his 
utterance, so long choked by the 
counter-currents of contending 
emotions, is now, for the first 
time, clear and distinct (‘our 
mouth is opened ’), and for the 
only time in the two Epistles he 
calls them by their name (‘ Corin¬ 
thians’). With the loosing of his 
tongue his heart opens also, that 
heart, which was ‘ the heart of 
the world,’ opens to receive in 
its large capacities his thousand 


friends (‘ our heart is enlarged ’): 
whatever narrowness of affection, 
whatever check to the yearnings 
of soul between them might exist, 
was not on his part, but on theirs 
(‘ ye are not straitened in us ’) ; 
the only reward which he claimed 
for his paternal tenderness was a 
greater openness from them, his 
spiritual children (‘ for a recom¬ 
pense, I speak as unto children, 
be ye also enlarged ’). 

tiitwyt expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9), and is 
thus distinct from hrotlafitv to 
OTOfia (ipior, ‘ we spoke to you ; ’ 
whereas TreuXaTurrai expresses 
the perfect; the opening of his 
mouth follows upon the opening 
of his heart, ‘ Whilst my words 
find free utterance, my heart 
has meanwhile been enlarged.’ 
(Comp. Matt. xii. 34 : 

‘ out of the abundance 

of the heart the mouth mout h.’ 

speaketh; ’ and Homans 

x. 10, ‘with the heart man be- 

lieveth, with the mouth confession 

is made.’) 

The phrase ‘ to open the 
mouth ’ is in itself an ordinary 
expression for ‘ to speak ’ (ns in 
Matt. v. 2; Acts viii. 32, 35, x. 
34, xviii. 14). But in the LXX. 
it is used with a full poetical 
meaning, and so here it derives 
from the context a sense of free 
and open speech, which would 
not otherwise belong to it. Com¬ 
pare Eph. vi. 19 : Ira fioi Body 
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Tjficov TTiTTkd.7vvTa.L- 12 oh aTevoyanpelade iv r)plv, crrevo- 
you pelade Be ev tchs aTrkdyyvoL^ vpdiv 13 Trjv Be ain-qv 
dvTLpLadlav (cL$ t4kvol<; key ad) TrkaTvvOqTe teal vpel s. 
11 pr/ ylveaOe eTepo^vyowres diriaTOL s' tis ya.p perayn 

12 enlarged: ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 

13 ened in your own r inward affections': now for a recom- 
pence in the same, (I r say it' as to children,) be ye also 
enlarged. 

14 Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 


Any or. E v avol^et too OTVpnTOc fiov, 
tv irapptjffiq yruiptam to fjvtrri'ipiov 
tov tvayytktov. 

In like manner the use of the 


4 Enlarge¬ 
ment of the 
heart. 4 


expression 1 / napblct irt- 
tt karwrai was probably 
suggested by its fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the 


O. T. (LXX.) for ‘joy,’—as in 


Ps. cxix. 32 ; joy being in this 


case the occasion out of which 


the enlargement of heart pro¬ 
ceeded. So in the Arabian 


Nights, 1 my heart is dilated,’ is 
the constant expression for sensa¬ 
tions of joy. But its actual mean¬ 
ing here is shown by the succeed¬ 
ing expressions (ertvoyoipeiodt in 
12, and ^wpi/nurt in vii. 2) to be 
not simply joy, but wideness of 
sympathy and intelligence, as op¬ 
posed to narrowmindedness both 
moral and intellectual: in which 


sense the corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is used of Solomon, 1 
Kings, iv. 29, who had 1 large¬ 
ness (3H1) of heart like the sand 
that is on the sea-shore.’ 


Kopivdioi. This address by 
name is used besides only in Gal. 
iii. 1, di avor/roi TaXarai, and in 
Phil, iv, 15, ‘hiXivirijinoi. 

12. <77rX«yxra. This passage 
is remarkable as speaking of the 
affections under the double meta¬ 


phor of ‘ the ‘ heart ’ and ‘ the 
bowels,’ of which the latter has, in 
modern languages, been entirely 


superseded by the former. Comp, 
a like use of <nrX<iyy i n and neap in 
VEsch. Agam. 996, 599. air\dy\va 
expresses physically the whole 
interior structure of man, includ¬ 
ing specially the heart and liver 
as opposed to what are now tech¬ 
nically called the bowels (errepa). 
See JEsch. Agam. 1221, whore 
the two are distinguished. In 
classical Greek the word is used 
for the feelings generally ; and in 
Hebrew, from the root ‘ vadium,’ 
1 to foster tenderly,’ is used for 
1 tender pity.’ Hence its use in 
St. Paul: compare vii. 15; Phil, 
i. 8; Philem. 7, 12, 20. 

ti)v avrpv avTipiadtav=To avTO, 
o tarty dvTtpioOi'ci, 7rXa TvvdpTt, 
‘ open your hearts to the same 
love that I show to you, which 
love is my reward.’ 

14. We now arrive at a re- 


narkable dislocation 

)f the argument. On Dislocation 

;he one hand, the pas- ^ cnt e argu 

sionate appeal, begun 

in vi. 11. 12. 13. is continued. 


without even the appearance of 
an interruption, in vii. 2, where 


the words ^tvptiaaTt ppur (‘ make 
room for us ’) are evidently the 


prolongation of the metaphor ex¬ 


pressed in vi. 12, 13, by artvo- 
\ivpuadt and nXaTvvSrjTt . On 
the other hand, the intervening 


passage vi. 14—vii. 1, whilst it 
coheres perfectly with itself, has 


G G 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. VI. 15, 16. 


SiKouocruiq) Kal avopla, a fj rls kolvcov ta tj bcarl npb<i ctko- 
tos ; 1o tis 8e o-vp.<f>covr)cri<i b x/ai<XToC irpbs f3e\Ca.\, q ris 

• tls 5^. b XpitTTty. 


for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
15 ness? A or what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath 


no connexion with the immediate 
context either before or after. It 
relates, not to the Apostle's deal¬ 
ings with the Corinthian Church 
or his opponents, but entirely to 
their connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear from 
the phrases used in vi. 16—vii. I, 
especially to their contamination 
by the sensual rites and practices 
of heathenism. 

This disconnexion with the con¬ 
text is the more remarkable, even 
in so abrupt an Epistle as this, 
because the subject, here treated 
is altogether out of harmony with 
the Apostle's present line of argu¬ 
ment. It is a severe warning sud¬ 
denly introduced into a strain of 
affectionate entreaty, a strong in¬ 
junction to separation in the midst 
of exhortation to union, even with 
the offender who had been guilty 
of the very sins which he here 
denounces. As the agreement 
of the MSS. and the internal 
evidence of the style both forbid 
the supposition of interpolation, 
three possible hypotheses suggest 
themselves: (1) That heathen 
sensuality is the sin alluded to in 
vi. 1, a view slightly confirmed 
by the use of the word Sikhi oavvq 
both in vi. 14, v. 21, and vi. 7, as 
well as by the strong expression 
in vi. 1, fift €«s kivov 7-jjv x°P tv Se- 
ia/rdai. If this he so, the renewal 
of the subject in vi. 14 might be 
explained, either by the supposi¬ 
tion of a resumption of an inter¬ 
rupted argument (as, in a less 


striking manner, in the digression 

iv. 2—6), or by the conjecture of 
an actual transposition of the 
text, vi. 14—vii. 1, intervening 
between vi. 2 and vi. 3, and the 
participles of vi. 3—10, StSovres, 
ovviaTavTts, &c., being continua¬ 
tions of c7!-irc\ni}yrce in vii. I. 

(2) That the passage really 
belongs to the First Epistle, with 
which its whole tone is in far 
closer accordance than with this. 
In that case, there would be a na¬ 
tural opening for it before 1 Cor. 

v. 9, where the allusion iypa\pa 
vpiv iv tij iwiiTToXf] would become 
more intelligible, if it could be 
supposed to refer to some such 
direct warning as is contained in 
this passage, rather than to the 
very general address in 1 Cor. 
v. 7, 8. 

(3) That the continuous flow of 
the first part of the Epistle comes 
to an end at vi. 13, the impassioned 
appeal to the Corinthians imme¬ 
diately following on the account 
of his own sufferings; that then 
(for some reason unknown to us) 
he was interrupted in the course 
of his history, and resumed it in 
vii. 2 with x u >p>/<rore ///id c (‘ re¬ 
ceive us ’), so as to carry on both 
the thought with which he had 
last been occupied, and also tho 
general subject left in ii. 16. The 
indications of some such pause 
between vii. 2—16 and the pre¬ 
vious chapters are : ( a) The repe¬ 
titions, in some cases almost ver¬ 
bal, of expressions and thoughts 
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pepls a moral i ttera amorov; 16 tis Se crvyxaTa.Occn'i vaa> 

a Luehm. Ed. X. ttkttov . 

16 he that believeth with an r unbeliever? and what agreement 


in the earlier part, which would 
bo more natural if an interval or 
interruption of some kind had in¬ 
tervened, e. g. xwpiitHtTe ijpdg, vii. 
2, compared with w\aru>fhjr<, vi. 
13; ouh/j/ai' tayrjKiv ft it air in 
vii. 5, with ovk di tei r in 

ii. 13. (£) The change from the 

plural to the singular first person, 
which begins in vii. 3, and con¬ 
tinues (intermixed with the other) 
through the remainder of the Epis¬ 
tle. (c) The expression irpottpriKa 
in vii. 3, which is more natural 
if referring to what might be 
viewed as a distinct portion of the 
Epistle. In that case, the inser¬ 
tion of the paragraph vi. 14—vii. 
1, might be caused by a reflection 
in the interval between the two 
parts of the Epistle, venting it¬ 
self on the moment in this short 
warning. 

14—1C. crrpoifvytir is formed 

, apparently from bepo- 
‘ Unequally ^ y „ ( . in Lev . xix . 19 . 

' " (LXX.) = ‘ an animal 

of different breed.’ 

Hence the verb, which is not 
elsewhere used, must mean (not 
‘ to be unevenly yoked, one bear¬ 
ing the yoke more heavily than 
the other,’ but) ‘ to be joined with 
a wrong yokefellow,’ as upo^vyily 
is 1 to be joined with a right yoke¬ 
fellow.’ 

In the five contrasts which 
follow, there is a con- 
‘ Righteous- tinruxl transition from 
lawlessness.’ the abstract to the 
concrete. ‘ Righteous¬ 
ness ’ and ‘ lawlessness ” (Sivaio- 
<rur?j and uvopia) are opposed, as 
the two moral aspects of Chris¬ 
tianity and heathenism generally. 


Comp. Rom. vi. 19 (with a special 
reference, as in this place, to sins 
of sensuality). ‘Light’ 
and ‘darkness’ (fug inl¬ 
and ok(itoc) point still 
more directly to the deeds of 
shame which shun the light, as 
in Rom; xiii. 12, 13, and more 
especially in Eph. v. 7—13. In 
the antitheses between ‘ Christ 
and Belial,’ he passes from ab¬ 
stractions to persons. The word 
is variously written ‘ Be¬ 
lial ’ = worthless), • Belial.’ 

which is in no uncial MS., 
or ‘Beliar’ (which is in B. C. J., 
according to the Syriac corrup¬ 
tion, as ‘ Sychar ’ for ‘ Sychem,’ 
in John iv. 51. or Beliam and Be- 
lian (D. E. K.), or Belinb (F. G.). 
It is here employed (like Beel¬ 
zebub in Matt. xii. 24), merely as 
a synonyme for Satan. It cor¬ 
responds in Hebrew to the same 
notion of wickedness as is ex¬ 
pressed in Greek by Tovppoc, in 
Latin by nequam , in old English 
by naughty , and is therefore the 
most contemptuous name for 
‘ evil,’ or the ‘ evil spirit,’ the 
‘ Little Master ’ in Sintram (see 
Arnold’s Life, p. 684), as con¬ 
trasted with Satan in the Para¬ 
dise Lost. Our associations with 
the word are coloured by the at¬ 
tributes ascribed to ‘ Belial ’ by 
Milton (‘Par. Lost,’ Bk. n.), 
which he founds on the few and 
exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22, xx. 13 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 12), where the word is 
used for sensual profligacy. The 
fullest description of a man of 
Belial in the O. Test, is in Pro¬ 
verbs vi. 12—15: ‘A naughty 
c 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. VI. 17—VII. I. 


Oeov per a elStLXtop ; ! 'r)p.ei<; yap vaos 6eov b ecrpep £<iWos, 
Kadaii elirev 6 debs otl ivoiKijcno iv avTOts /cat ipTrept- 


hatli the temple of God with idols ? for x we are the temple 
of the living God, as God r said that ‘ I will dwell in 


person (“Adam-Belial ”), a wicked 
man, walketli with a froward 
month,’ &c. It never occurs as 
a proper name in the LXX., hut 
is found once in Theodotion’s 
Version (Jud. xix. 22), and fre¬ 
quently in the Apocryphal Tes¬ 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
(See Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. 
N. T. i. 587, 619.) 

The contrast of ‘ heathen ’ and 


‘ Christian,’ in the words 
'Believer JrtaT ^ an d ;i^ iaTac (com- 
and unbe- , „ • 

liever.’ 1 Cor ' X1T - , 22 )> 

brings the opposition 
more closely home; and in the 
antithesis of ‘ God’s temple ’ and 
‘ an idol,’ he gives the ground 
for this contrast, the society of 
believers being regarded as ‘ the 
temple ’ (according to 1 Cor. iii. 
16, vi. 19), and the ‘idol’ being 
suggested by the natural associa¬ 
tion of the sins of sensuality with 
the idolatrous rites. 


Of the five words used to ex¬ 


press the idea of union, pero^}), 
Kotrui Wa, trvptpeivTjmQ, jurpic, avy- 
k-aTudetrtc, only the third and fifth 
have any special appropriateness, 
and those chiefly by their etymo¬ 
logy; av/uftiivriaie, ‘harmony of 
voice,’ is appropriate to persons, 
ovyKara8cirt(, ‘ unity of composi¬ 
tion,’ to buildings. The multi¬ 
plication of synonymes implies a 
greater copiousness of Greek than 
we should expect from the Apo¬ 
stle’s usual language. The use of 
Si after the first question is also 
thoroughly classical. 

16. vaiig Beov. He insists on 
this the more, because the thought 


of the Christian community as 
God’s temple is especially op¬ 
posed to its desecration by im¬ 
purity, as in 1 Cor. vi. 19. The 
epithet ‘ living’ (fwrroc) is added, 
to express the living reality of 
God as opposed to the dead images 
(comp. 2 Thess. i. 9), and the 
living, as opposed to the dead 
stones of the temple (comp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 15). For the 
transposition of £wv-og, see note 
on 1 Cor. viii. 11. 

16. vpetg core, Rec., Text with 
C. D 3 . E. F. G. K. riptig kapkip 
Lachmann, with B. D 1 . J. The 
confusion is occasioned by the 
likeness of pronunciation. 

The first quotation which fol¬ 
lows is from Lev. xxvi. 

11, 12 : Kal Bi/ato rtjv Threefold 

aKtjvrfv pov kv vptv Kal quotation. 
ov /iCtXvfrai i] i f/vx’l pov 
vpag Kal k ptr tpiir ark] a tv kv 
vp iv. Kat t a op a t v p tv v Beog 
Kal vptlg tataQi pot Xab e. 
The verbal likeness is very great, 
especially in the word kpmpnra- 
ttiuu), not elsewhere occurring in 
the New Testament. Bi'iirtv ri/v 
aKr)rT)v fiov is changed to kvotKi'iaiv, 
probably with the view of avoid¬ 
ing the collision of metaphors, 
which would else result between 
the Tabernacle and Temple ; and 
the second person is changed to 
the third, perhaps from a remi¬ 
niscence of the parallel passage 
in Ezekiel xxxvii. 26 : torai ij 
KaratTKTjvtv/rig poll kv aiirolr, Kal 
tnopal avrotg Oeog Kat airroi pot 
itrovrat Xndc. 

The next quotation is from 
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naT'qcra), Kal ecropat avrtov deos, Kal avrot eaovrat a pov 
Xao?. 17 810 b i£e\9are Ik pecrov avTU>v /cat a<f>opCcrdr)Te, 
\eyet Kvptos, Kal aKaddpTov prj dirrecrde' Kay01 eta- 
oegofi at v/Ltas, 10 /cat ecrofiai vjilv ag 7 rarepa, /cat v/ie 19 
eaeaOe pot els viovs Kal dvyarepas, keyet Kvptoq rravro- 
Kpartop. VII. ravras ovu e^o^res ras enayyekias, ayanp - 

* jUof. b 4(eA0€T€. 

them, and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they 
17 shall be my people. Wherefore come out from ' the midst' 
of them and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
is the unclean thing: and I will receive you, and null be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 


1 saith the Lord Almighty.’ vii. 

Isa. lii. 11, 12, referring to the 
return from Babylon: uKoarprE, 
a irvarpTE, e^Xdare eheiOev Kal a- 
Kaduprov pi) aipyoBe, e^eXBete ek 
pitrov avri]c 1 aipopiadrjTE ol <pEpov- 

T t f ret On El) T] KvptOV, OTl OV pETCl 
rapa^f/g EgEXEvffEtrOe, curt tpvyij izo- 
pEvaEtrdc * TEpoTWpEvaETai yap tt po- 
rspnc vpwv KVptog Kal o £7r lavvayoiv 
vpdg Soi>g 'lapai/X. The first part 
contains no further change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon into 
a general reference to the heathen, 
the words aKadaprov pi) aipr/atle 
being exactly the same in both. 

In the second part the detailed 
description of the return, as un¬ 
suitable to the present applica¬ 
tion, is exchanged for the general 
phrase Kay it Etoiiiopiu iipag, 
again from a corresponding pas¬ 
sage in Ezekiel (xx. 34), Kal sla- 
Bf'£o pai vpa c. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vii. 14: £yu> ttropai avroi 
eiq rrarEpa Kai avrug EtrErai poi elf 
v’tov. Here again there is no 
further change than is necessary 
to transfer the application from 
David to believers generally. 
The introduction of Svyaripag 

daughters,’ from Isaiah xliii. 


Having therefore these pro- 

6) shows how strongly present to 
the Apostle was the extension of 
the Divine blessings to every in¬ 
dividual of the society. Compare. 
Acts ii. 17, 18 (‘your sons and 
your daughters, your servants and 
hand-maidens ’). 

In each case the distinct quo¬ 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference. In the first, KaOtog 
elttev 6 3ed e refers to iyw Klip tor 
!> Seoc tip toy, in Lev. xxvi. 1. In 
the second, Xo'yei Kvpioc refers to 
the same words, in Isa. lii. 3, 4, 5. 
In the third, A iyei Kvpiog Travro- 
Kparwp refers to the same words, 
in 2 Sam. vii. 8, which is the 
more evident, as navroKpurtvp, ex¬ 
cept in the Apocalypse, never 
occurs in the N. T. 

VII. 1. From this stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The word 
ayavgroi, 1 beloved,’ seems to 
be introduced with this inten¬ 
tion. It occurs nowhere else in 
this epistle, except in a some¬ 
what similar context, xii. 19. 
Compare its like occurrence in 
1 Cor. xv. 58, x. 14. 

rag EirayyEXiac, the promises 
contained in the foregoing quo¬ 
tations. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 2—5. 


tol , KaOapicraipev eavrovs an to iravros pokvcrpov craptcos 
teal irvevpa.ros, iirtTeXovvres a.yuoo'vvrjv ev <j)6/3u> 6eov. 

2 XcopijcraTe r/pa^' ovSeua r/SiKija'apev, ovSeva i(f>9ei- 
papep, ovSeva inXcoveKTijcrapev. 3a 7rpos KaTaKpuriv ov 

• Ov irpbs KaTdxpHM> Ae-) oi. 


mises, ° beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
° flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

2 r Make room for' us: we 'wronged no r one, we 'corrupted 

3 no 'one, we 'defrauded no 'one. I 'say not this to con- 


k-adapltrwpzv, as becomes those 
who are the Temple of God. 
Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

7ravTOQ poXvapoiij ‘ not this or 
that particular pollution, but 
all ; ’ not ceremonial and out¬ 
ward only, but inward and spi¬ 
ritual pollution also. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 21, on baptism. 

tTnri\ovvTst, 1 by completing.’ 
ayiuiauvTjv. The word is used 
in connexion with the preceding 
phrases of ‘ purification ’ and 
‘ pollution.’ But as these phrases 
in Christian language acquire a 
moral and spiritual, instead of a 
ceremonial meaning, so also does 
‘ holiness.’ Although the ad¬ 
jective ayioe has a more general 
signification, yet the substantive, 
whether expressed under the 
form of ayiaapot, as in Rom. 
vi 19, 22 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7 ; 
1 Tim, ii. 15 ; Heb. xii. 14, and 
1 Thess. iii. 13, or ayao&vv ij as 
here, especially implies purity as 
opposed to sensual defilement. 

iv S'toO. ‘In the atmo¬ 

sphere of awe and fear.’ Com¬ 
pare the same connexion of ideas 
in 1 Pet. iii. 15, 1 sanctify (ayia- 
aari) the Lord God in your 
hearts .... with gentleness 
and fear ’ (<p<i£ov). 

2. See note on vi. 14. The 
argument there interrupted is 
now resumed. 


ycjpi/trnrt, 1 make room for us,’ 
= 7r\arvr(b;r£ in vi. 13. Compare 
Matt. xix. 11, for this use of 

y df/jfTr. 

ovhiva i/ltvijaapfv .... civ¬ 
et ra iir\toveirrr]oapev. These 
words relate probably to the 
charges brought against him, 
which, if true, would have de¬ 
stroyed the confidence between 
himself and his readers, and the 
tense seems to refer them to 
some precise time in the past. 
The first is general; the two 
next, particular. iirXeovekTt'iaa- 
ptv alludes to the charge no¬ 
ticed in xii. 16, that he extorted 
money from them. Compare also 

ii. 17 (vairijXtuovrtc). What can 
be intended by iipdelpapzv, it is 
difficult to say. But compared 
with ra Kpvirra t tjr aca^ver/e, in 
iv. 2, and aKadapoiae in 1 Thess. 
iv. 6, there seems no reason why 
it should not bear its natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33) of 
the pollution of sensual sins, 
against which, either as imputed 
to himself, or as practised by his 
opponents, the Apostle protests. 
If not, it must he simply 1 in¬ 
jured,’ or ‘ruined,’ as in 1 Cor. 

iii. 17, and with tirXtovtiTpcraptv, 
1 defrauded,’ is an explanation 
of fiCiKjjtrapzv. 

For a similar disclaimer of 
sinister motives, see Acts xx. 33. 
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Xeyco' vpoetprjKa yap otl kv rats xapdian pprov core ets 
to crvvaTrodavetv Kai *crvv£,rjv. 4 TroXXrj pot TTapp-qcrta 
TTpos vp.a.’S, woXXtj pot Kavyrjcrui v-rrep vparv TrenXT/jpojpat 
Trj irapaKXrjcrei, xmepneptacrevopat Trj X a P'X * 7rL 77 “-° 7 ? 
Trj OXtxjjet rjpcou. 5 Kal yap iXOovTajv rjpcou et? Maice- 

* autfjv. 

demn you: for I have said before that ye are in our 
4 hearts to die and live with you. Great is my r plainness of 
speech toward you, great is my r boasting of you: I am 
fdled with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our 
5 r trouble. For when we were come into Macedonia our 


‘ It is not to condemn you that 
I speak.' This, like the similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14, refers not 
so much to what he has actually 
expressed, as to the feeling in his 
mind. 

TrpoelprjKa yap, ‘ You cannot 
doubt my love ; for I have before 
said in this Epistle, that you are 
deep in my heart,’ referring to 
iii. 2, v. 12, vi. 13. 

fir ru avvaTroBuvi~iv Kal uvi’tjij 
For this close sympathy of life 
and death between himself and 
the Corinthians, compare i. 5, G, 
vi. 12. 

Possibly there may be an al¬ 
lusion to some proverbial expres¬ 
sion as in Horace: ‘ Tecum 

vivere amem, tecum obcam 
libens,’ and to the passionate 
feeling of the time which in¬ 
duced friends (as Horace for 
Majcenas), to offer to kill them¬ 
selves on the death of their 
friends. Compare Athenscus (in 

Wetstein): tovtovc o' 01 iO 

<?X °vai ovZOivTas cat ffurairoOvr/- 
anivTas. 

4. Here, for the first time in 
this Epistle, the plural first per¬ 
son is exchanged for the singular 
in speaking of himself, and from 
this time to the end the two are 
intermixed. See note on vi. 14. 


lie now pours forth the joy, 
occasioned by the arrival of Titus, 
which had partially burst out in 

ii. 14, vi. 11, 13 ; and sums up in 
a few words the various feelings 
which have sprung out of it. 

woXXtj TrappTjaUtj ‘ freedom ’ or 
‘ openness ’ of speech (see iii. 12), 
the subject of the whole passage, 

iii. 1—iv. G, and again vi. 11, 12. 

rroXXt) Kav^riatr, ‘ boasting of 

your good conduct,’ as in i. 14, 
iii. 2. 

7T£7r Xi'ipiofiat . . . V7rep7r£pta- 

aivopai. Both words are charac¬ 
teristic of the Apostle’s bursts of 
feeling all through this Epistle: 

‘ I am filled to the brim, I over¬ 
flow.’ 

iraparXijo-tc in all its senses of 
‘ consolation ’ (which is espe¬ 
cially meant here) and ‘ exhorta¬ 
tion,’ is also eminently charac¬ 
teristic of this Epistle. See i. 
4, 5, 6, vi. 1. x a P?- For the 
‘joy,’ see ii. 2—14. 

The article before irapaKXijaei 
and x°P? shows that he refers to 
the special event of the arrival of 
Titus. 

Ini 3rd at) rrj SAiipt i, ‘ on the top 
of my affliction, of whatever kind 
it may be,’ see ii. 12. This sums 
up the whole feeling of iv. 7—12, 
vi. 2—10. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAr. VII. 6—10. 


oovtav ovoefuav ccrxev avecriv rj erapg tj/jlcov , aAA er 
■travrX OXifiopevor t^mdev /xa^at, kcrcodev <f>of3o t. 6 aU’ 
6 TrapcucaXwv tov s TaTretvovs irapeKaXecrev ijp as 6 0eos 
ev rg irapovala Titov 7 ov povov Se tv rfj irapova'iq. 
avrov, aXAa Kat ev rjj irapatcX-Tjcrei 77 napac\rj9r) i<f> 
vptv, avayytWfov rjplv TTjV vpo>v iffLiroOrjcriv, tov vptov 
oSvppov, tov vpmv £f}\ov virkp ipov, mo-re pe paWov 
Xapijvat 8 otl ei /cat iXvTrqcra vpas tv ttj eVicrroX^, 

• ?o - x^*C€i» Hvtfftv; Lachm. £d. 1. &ve<rw eirxev. 


flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side: 

6without, fightings; within, fears. Nevertheless ‘He, who 
comforteth those that are cast down, even God', comforted 

7 us by the co min g of Titus : and not by his coming only, but 
r also by the ‘comfort wherewith he was comforted ‘con- 

. cerning you, when he told us your ‘longing, your mourning, 

8 your ‘zeal towards me, so that I ‘rather rejoiced. For though 
I made you sorry with ‘the letter, I do not ‘regret. 1 Al- 


5. ual yap, i. e. the reason both 
for the mention of ‘ his afflic¬ 
tion ’ and ‘ consolation.’ 

He carries on the narrative 
of his journey a little further 
than in ii. 13. There he had 
spoken of his troubles at Troas, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

t) a apt merely expresses ‘my 
weak mortal nature.’ 

For avetnr, see ii. 13. 

Lachmann with B. F. 
G. K ; ctr^r/Key, Rec. Text with 
C. D. E. J. 

ItwQiv fiayin. The precise 
allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some kind. 
Compare iOnptofiax<]<ra, 1 Cor. xv. 
32. 

iauBtv <p6G oi. Probably anxie¬ 
ties for the Corinthian Church, 
see ii. 12. For the union of the 
two,' and the gloomy feeling pro¬ 
duced, see i. 8, xi. 27, 28. 

6. Now, for the first time, he 
describes the joyful event, which 


is the ground of the whole of the 
first part of the Epistle—the 
arrival of Titus. So joyful was 
it, that he can refer it to nothing 
short of the goodness of God 
Himself. 

6 7r apavaXiitv tov r raruvoui:. 

‘ He that comforts the 
downcast.’ rairtivoc, in ravtivis. 
the N. T., has never the 
meaning of ‘ humble,’ except in 
metaphors. 

iv rrj irapovotcf Titov, ‘by the 
coming and presence of Titus; ’ 
as in the frequent use of the 
word to describe the Advent of 
Christ. 

7. rrj irapacXijirEi, ‘ the comfort 
which he received from you was 
a comfort to me.’ 

£7rijro'0/j<7ii', ‘ longing for me.’ 

ocvppor, ‘ wailing that you had 
offended me.’ 

iij\oy, 1 zeal, to do my will.’ 

paWov xaprjvat, ‘ more even 
than by the arrival of Titus.’ 
See verse 13. 

8. iXiimjaa, see note on ii. 4. 
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• 1 ou perapeXopai. el b Kal fj.erejj.ek6ij.riv, fi Xerrco [yap] <m 
T) imcrroXrf eKeivr) el Kai irpos aopav eXvirrjarev vpas, 
9 vvv yfalpa), oiy ort ekwifOr/re, aXX' on iXvirijOrjTe ets 
peravoiav eXvrrrfdrfre yap Kara Oeov, iva iv prjSevl 
IrjpLOjOr/Te rjpddv. 10 rj yap Kara 6eov Xvnrj peravoiav 

B ov fierafieXofxai, cl Kal p.crcp.c\6pLi\v • $keicw yap . . . ikvxrjtrev vfias' 
b Lachm. Ed. 1. el 5t na\ p-ertf.t. fiKtww 8n. 

though I did regret, for I perceive that the same Epistle 
9 r made you sorry though but for a season, yet now I re¬ 
joice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye r were made 
sorry' to repentance : for ye were made sorry r towards God', 
10 that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. For sorrow 


iv rrj imaroXi}, i. e. 1 Cor. v. 
1 — 8 . ' 

Lachmann, in his second 
edition, has adopted the reading 
of the Uec. Text, tl Kai (not il Se 
kui ), and yap after fiXinto. But, 
whereas the Bee. Text joins ei 
kui perepeXoppv with ov perape~ 
Xopat, with a full stop at iXiimjaev 
lipac, Lachmann has a full stop 
at perapeXopai and a comma at 
lipac, whilst Tischendorf takes 
the punctuation of the Bee. Text 
at perapeXopai, and of Lachmann 
at lipac. This last is almost re¬ 
quired by the expression, ei cal 
irpoc ivpav iXvirr\trev : ‘ Even 

though I did grieve you in my 
Epistle, I do not regret it, even 
though I did regret it; for I see 
that even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now there 
is occasion for me to rejoice in 
the result of your grief.’ In this 
manner, ei cat preserves the same 
sense throughout, which else it 
would lose in the third place of its 
occurrence; and y dp is then the 
reason for his ceasing to mourn, 
lie had possibly meant to say 
(iXivo) yap on I) eirurroXi) eKeivr) 
. . . . eXvKrjirev etc peravoiav: and 
then changed this construction 
into the present vvv \aiptv, equi¬ 
valent in sense, though different 


in words. And it is this confu¬ 
sion which has led to the variety 
of reading. 

9. vvv \aipo>, ‘ now that Titus 
is come, and that I know the 
whole state of affairs, I, not only 
do not regret, I rejoice; but the 
reason of my rejoicing is,’ &c. 

tic peravoiav . This passage 

shows how inadequate is 
our word ‘repentance.’ perivota. 
‘ Ye were grieved so as 
to change your mind.'' 1 Your 
repentance amounted to a revo¬ 
lution of mind.’ 

vara $eov ‘in regard to God.’ 
See xi. 17 ; Bom. viii. 27. It 
was a sorrow not merely towards 
man, but towards God, as in the 
model of true penitence in Ps. li. 
4, ‘ against Thee only have I 
sinned.’ Bengel— 1 Anitni De- 
um spectantis et sequentis.’ 

'iva iv ppiiri . . . ‘ the effect of 
your sorrow has been that you 
received no loss from my seve¬ 
rity : ’— 1 My severity was at¬ 
tended under God’s guidance 
with happier consequences than 
I could have anticipated.’ 

10. aperape\r)rov , either: (1) 
with i rivrripiav, ‘ salvation which 
cannot be regretted,’ as in Bom. 
xi. 29 ; or (2) with peravoiav, 
by a play on the word. In 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VII. 11—15. 


eis acorqplav aperapek-qrov * epyd[eTcu, t) Be rov Koapov 
\vtnq 6a.va.TOV Karepya^eraL. 11 IBov yap avro towto to 
K ara debv \vnrjdfjvaL ]1 noarjV Karet.pya.aaTO c [eV] vp.lv 
anovBrjv aXXa anokoyiav, aX\a ayavaKT-qat-v, aXXa 
( fcofiov , aXXa eTrLiroOrjaLV, aXXa tpjXov, aXXa iKBtKTjaLV. 
iv iravrl avvearrjaaTe eawTows ayvovs eivai [eV] rw irpay- 
pari. vi apa el Kal eypaxjia vp.lv, ov% a iveKev tow aOt/of- 
aavros e ovBe eveKev tow a8u<r)6evTos, aXX’ eveKev tow 
<f>avepa)6rjvai ttjv anovBrjv f vpa>v rrjv virep rjpwv npb 1 ; 

* KaTcpya&Tai. h \virndrjvat vfxas. c Om. iv. d elvtKtv in the three places. 
c Lachm. Ed. 1 . adds a\A\ f tnrovZ^v tj/xuv .. . v/ivv. 


r towards God' worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
r regretted, but the sorrow of the world worketh death, 
n For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed r towards 
God', r how much r earnestness it wrought in you! yea clear¬ 
ing of yourselves, yea indignation, yea fear, yea r longing, 
yea zeal, yea revenge! In r everything ye r commended 
12 yourselves to be r pure in the matter. Wherefore, though 
I wrote unto you, 1 did it not for his r sake that had done 
wrong nor for his that suffered ■wrong, but that A your 
‘earnestness for A us might be made r manifest unto you ‘in 


the word apirapiXrjrov he refers 
back to perapiXopat in 8. 

il rov Koapov A v iti] . The oppo¬ 
site of () Kara Seov Atori). ‘ The 
grief which only regards the 
world.’ 

Savarov. Death, in the highest 
sense, as opposed to awrripiav, as 
in Rom. v. 21. 

11. He proceeds to point out 
in all its details the good effects 
of this sorrow, and, therefore, of 
his Epistle. 

iSou, ‘ for look at the picture 
you presented to Titus.’ 

awovipv, ‘ earnestness ’ or 
1 seriousness,’ is expanded into 
the remaining part of the verse, 
which exhibits their conflict of 
feelings. 

awoXoyla, ‘ self-defence ’ for 
their sin. 


ayavamj/nc, ‘ self-accusation 
against it.’ 

QoSov, 1 fear of Paul’s arrival.’ 

t!T(rro07/(Tti', ‘ longing for it.’ 

fijAov, ‘ zeal against the of¬ 
fender.’ 

iklUr/mv, ‘punishment of his 
sin.’ 

iv Tji irpaypari, ‘ in the affair 
of the incestuous person.’ For 
this mode of referring to a pain¬ 
ful subject, compare 1 Thess. iv. 
6 . 

iv in B. omitted in C. D. G. 

12. ee cat iypatpa, ‘ even though 
I did write to you severely.’ 

rail aSiKi'itravroc, 1 the incestu¬ 
ous person.’ 

rov aCtKpdivroc, 1 the father of 
the offender, whose wife he had 
taken.’ See 1 Cor. v. 1. 

When he says that he wrote, 
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v/jLa s ivcontov tov 6 eov. 13 Sta tovto napaKeKkppeOa • 
ini a 8e TTj napa.KXtfcrei b r)pcbv nepurcrorepa)^ paWov 
irydprjpev ini rfj X a P^ Titov, otc avanenavTac to 
nvevpa avrov dnb ndvTtov vpcbv, 14 otc ec re a vtoi vnep 
vpojv K€Kavyrjpac, ov KarpcryuvOrjU, akk &>s navra iv 
dXrjffela ikakrjaapev vpcv, ovtco s k al rj Kavyr/au; d iipiov 
17 ini Titov dkrjOeca iytvrjOr], 15 /cal ra ankdyyva avTov 

* Om. 8e. b vnwv. c Add 5c. d Tjfiuv 77 ini T. Laclim. Ed. 1. vfxvv itrl T. 

13the sight of God'. Therefore we r have been comforted: 
■'but in A our comfort the more r abundantly joyed we for 
the joy of Titus, - because his spirit r has been refreshed 
14 by you all, for if I have boasted any thing to him of you, 
I r was not ashamed, but as we spake all things to you in 
truth, even so *your boasting which I made before Titus 
is r became truth, and his inward affection is more abundant 


not on account of the offender or 
the injured person, but for the 
manifestation of the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church, he speaks of 
the chief object as the only ob¬ 
ject ; and also of the object which 
was effected by Providence, as 
if it had been his object. Comp, 
ii. 4. 

Rec. Text, with B. (e ail.), 
iljjuiv t. vtt. v/i<vr. G. iifiOn* r. vtt. 
ilfjwy. D 1 . P. vpwv t. vt r. vpuiv. 
Lachmann, with C. D 3 . E. I. K., 
vpiuv rijv vjr£o hpuiv. 

In such a confusion of read¬ 
ings (occasioned by the like pro¬ 
nunciation of v & h, and extend¬ 
ing as far as verse 14), the sense is 
the only guide. On the one hand, 
the 1 manifestation of your zeal for 
us ’ agrees better with the gene¬ 
ral context and with the previous 
use of airovvfi in speaking of the 
Corinthians, in verse 11. On the 
other hand, ‘ the manifestation of 
our zeal for you ’ is simpler, is 
borne out by the parallel of ii. 4, 
and suits irpoc vphg, which, though 
tautological if we adopt this read¬ 
ing, is unintelligible with the 


other, ivutn-tov tov Seov, 1 In the 
sight of God,’ also agrees better 
with a protestation of the Apo¬ 
stle’s zeal for them, than with an 
allusion to theirs for him. Com¬ 
pare v. 11. 

13, 14. Additional force is 
given to the argument by Lach- 
mann’s reading (B. C. D. G.) of 
Be and v ; 1 for this that I 

have mentioned, namely, the ef¬ 
fects of my Epistle, I have been 
comforted. But with this comfort 
before me, I was still more re¬ 
joiced by the joy of Titus.’ It 
is a stronger expression of what 
he had already said in 6 and 7, 
and is the same protestation of 
the truth of his teaching, as in 
i. 18—21, ii. 17, iv. 2, in little 
things as in great. 

Observe the liveliness of the 
perfect tense, ‘ we have been 
comforted ; he has been refreshed ; 
I have boasted.’ 

airo wavruv, 1 refreshed by your 
presence.’ 

15. avapiprTjtTKopivov, ’recall¬ 
ing to himself.’ 

16. $itpp<h iv iifiiv. Not ‘I 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 16. 


■jrepicrcroT€po}<; eis v/ias icrrlv avapipinjaKopevov tt)p irav- 
rcop vp.a>p inrcLKorjP, 4)9, p.era <f>ofiov Kal rpopov i8e£acr0e 
avrov. lw x<upa>, on ev iravn tfappa) ev lyxip. 

* Add oZv.\ 

toward you whilst he remembereth the obedience of you 
16 all, how with fear and trembling ye received him. I re¬ 
joice aK that in r everything I r am bold' in you. 

have confidence in you' (which bold through your encourage- 
would be Wiroifla), but ‘ I am ment.’ 


Paraphrase of Chap. VI. 11 — VII. 16. 

And now the full current of my toords finds unrestricted utterance, 
my own Corinthian converts ; for the gates of my heart, of my 
rejoicing heart, are open wide to receive you. If there be any 
narrowness, it is in your affections, notin mine. [Herebegins 
the digression without connexion with what either precedes 
or follows.] Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, 
which compromise the difference between righteousness and law¬ 
lessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author of evil, 
Christian and heathen, God's temple and false idols. You are 
the living temple, not of a dead statue, but of a lining God, of 
that God who in the Law, the History, and the Prophets of 
the old dispensation, declared that He would dwell with His 
people, and commanded their separation from impurities, and 
announced His readiness to receive them all. Therefore every 
pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but moral, 
in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely but moral. 
[Here the main argument is resumed.] Make room for me 
in your hearts ; I have.made room for you in mine. 07ien I 
was with you, 1 did no wrong or injustice to any one; and I 
say this, not to taunt you, but from my love to you. I have 
again and again said that you are in my heart for life and 
death. I have no restraint with you; I am proud of your ex¬ 
cellence ; I am filled to overflowing with the comfort and the 
joy which after all my trouble atoaited me from you in Mace- 
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donia. There, after all my anxieties, both from without and 
from toithin, I, at last, met Titus; and at once the comfort 
which I received from him was so great that I thankfully 
ascribe it to God the author of all comfort, not only the 
comfort which he gave me himself, but the comfort ivhich you 
gave him, and which through him was transmitted to me. He 
told me of your affection for me, and of your sorrow for your 
faults; and this at once made me cease my regrets for my 
severity in my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was 
not mere worldly remorse, which has no good end; but sorrow 
as in the sight of God, which issues in a change of heart and 
life that tends to your highest welfare. Look only at the pic¬ 
ture of your sorrow and its effects, its deep earnestness, showing 
itself in your self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and 
yet your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your severity 
towards the offender. This fear, more than any actual 
punishment or reparation of the crime, was the result which I 
sought to produce by my Epistle ; and, therefore, I am now 
completely satisfied. And the joy of Titus shoios me that I 
had not overstated your excellences to him; that in my com¬ 
munications with him as well as with you, I had told him the 
truth : and therefore he now loves you as truly as I do. 


Tiie ArosTLE’s Delioiit in Human Intercouiise. 

This passage gives in the most lively form the human personal 
sympathies of the Apostle. His great consolation, after that 
which he derived from communion with Christ, was the re¬ 
storation of confidence towards his converts and intercourse with 
his friend. A parallel passage, though less strongly expressed, 
may be seen in his description of the feelings with which he 
waited for the return of his other confidential friend, Timo- 
theus, with tidings from Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1 — 8 ). Such 
touches distinguish Christianity from Stoicism and from fanati¬ 
cism ; and also give a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human ties. 
‘ To be left at Athens alone,' 1 and ‘ to have no man like- 
minded with him,’ 2 to have‘only Luke with him,’ 3 to part 


1 1 Tliess. iii. 1. 


1 Hiil. ii. 20. 


3 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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SECOND EI'ISTLE. 


with the Ephesian elders who ‘ would see his face no more,’ 1 
are spoken of in that plaintive strain which, even more than 
direct expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the Apostle 
real sorrows. The unfeigned pleasure which he manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of 
his friends in the frequent salutations, the joy with which his 
heart was lighted up at his meeting with the brethren at 
Appii Forum, ‘whom, when he saw, he thanked God and 
took courage,’ 2 indicate the true consolation he derived from 
the pure spring of the better human affections. His life is 
the first great example of the power of Christian friendship. 
It is also (without passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fer¬ 
vour called out by peculiar times and circumstances) a per¬ 
petual protest 3 against the seclusion from all human society, 
which, in a later age, was regarded as the highest flight of 
virtue. It is impossible to imagine the 6th and 7th Chapters 
of this Epistle proceeding from the pen of Simeon Stylites. 


1 Acts xx. 25. 

2 Ibid, xxviii. 15. 

3 The writers of the 4th and 5th 
centuries have not unnaturally, from 
this point of view, missed the true 
cause of the Apostle’s anxiety in the 


absence of-Titus. Jerome, charac¬ 
teristically, supposes that it arose 
from the fact that Titus was his in¬ 
terpreter, and that without such aid 
he could not preach. 
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THE COLLECTION FOR TIIE CHURCHES IN JUD/EA. 

Chap. VIII. 1—IX. 15. 

In the close of the First Epistle ’ the Apostle had given 
directions that the collection for the poor Christians in Judaea, 
which he had ordered before, should proceed as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, in order to be ready for his arrival. On his meeting with 
Titus he learned that the collection was not yet completed; 
whilst, at the same time, his stay in Macedonia impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of Greece, 
although under greater difficulties from their inferiority in 
wealth and civilisation. Under these circumstances he had 
charged Titus to resume the mission which he had confided to 
him in the First Epistle (xvi. 11), and to hasten the comple¬ 
tion of the work ; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them 
the same duty. 

That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly connected 
with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the third part (x.—xiii.), 
is independent of both, appears from various points:—1. The 
plural, for the singular, first person is uniformly used, in¬ 
stead of the mixture of the two which pervades the Chapters 
(vii. and x.) immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The 
use of several words in a peculiar sense is peculiar to this 
Section, 'xapis, eiiXoyta, huccuocrvvi ;, airXoTTjs. 3. The allu¬ 
sions to the prevailing topics of the two other portions are 
very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holding up to them the 
example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1-—15); then by 
describing the nature and purpose of the mission of Titus 
(viii. 16—23 ) lastly, by suggestions as to the spirit in which 
the collection should be made (ix. 6—15). 


1 See notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 
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SECOND EPISTLE. 


(1) The Example of the Macedonian Churches. 

Chap. Yin. 1—15. 

Macedonia included, at that time, under four divisions, all 
the Roman province of Greece north of Thermopylre. The 
part, however, to which the Apostle here chiefly refers, must 
be that through which (Acts xvi., xvii.) he had himself 
travelled, and which corresponded to the ancient Macedonian 
kingdom. By ‘ the Churches ’ or ‘ congregations ’ (rait IickXt)- 
aiais) of Macedonia, he means those Christian congregations, 
of which one was to be found in each of the cities where he 
had preached; namely, Philippi, 1 Thessalonica, 2 Bercea. 3 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: (1) their 
PoTerty of ex ^ reme poverty (17 Kara /3a6ovs Trrwyela, viii. 2; 
the Mace- vTTcp huvap.iv, viii. 3). This poverty was probably 
domans, shared by them in common with all other parts of 
Greece, except the two great Roman colonies of Patrre and 
Corinth; the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Caisar. 

1 The condition of Greece in the time of Augustus was one of great 

desolation and distress.It had suffered severely by being the 

seat of the successive civil wars between Ctesar and Pompey, between 
the triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and, lastly, between Augustus 
and Antonius. Besides, the country had never recovered the long 
series of miseries which had succeeded and accompanied its conquest 
by the Homans; and between those times and the civil contest between 
Pompey and Catsar, it had been again exposed to all the evils of war 
when Sylla was disputing the possession of it with the general of 

Mithridates.It was from a view of the once famous cities of 

the Saronic Gulf that Servius Sulpicius derived that lesson of patience 
with which he attempted to console Cicero for the loss of his daughter 
Tullia. iEtolia and Acharnania were barren wastes, and the soil was 
devoted to pasture for the rearing of horses. Thebes was hardly better 


4 _ <-» ^ « 
than a village.Epirus was depopulated and occupied by Roman 

soldiers. Macedonia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the Roman 
1 Acts xvi. 12—40. 2 Ibid. xvii. 1—0, s Ibid. xvii. 10—15. 
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government had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from the 

weight of its taxation.The provinces of Macedonia and 

Achaia, when they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens in the 
reign of Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion that they 
wore transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of the senate to that of 
the Emperor [as involving less heavy taxation].’ 1 

(2) Their extreme generosity. So in the Church of Thessa- 
lotiica 2 the Apostle’s converts are warned against anil tlleir 
indiscriminate bounty. So from the Church of Phi- gene- 
lippi, contributions were sent to support the Apostle roslty ‘ 
both on his travels through Macedonia, 3 and afterwards in his 
imprisonment at Rome. 4 And in this Epistle 5 he speaks of 
the support which was brought to him from Macedonia during 
his residence at Corinth; a circumstance which would impress 
on his Corinthian converts, in a livelier form, his present 
argument. Some, also, of the Macedonian Christians gave, 
not merely their money, but ‘ themselves ’ to his service as 
constant companions; 6 amongst whom were Sopater, Se- 
cundus, and Aristarchus, 7 Epaphroditus, who ‘ regarded not 
his life ’ in the Apostle’s service, 8 and perhaps the author of 
the Acts, who remained at Philippi 9 when the Apostle went 
forward, and was now about to rejoin him. And the number 
of these Macedonian converts is the more striking, when com¬ 
pared with the few who came from the Churches of Southern 
Greece, none of whom, except Sosthenes, 10 appears as a per¬ 
manent companion. 


1 Arnold’s Roman Commonwealth 
vol. ii. pp. 382, 383. 

2 Tliess. iii. 10, 11. 

3 Phil. iv. 15. 

4 Ibid. ii. 25, iv. 10, 18. 

5 xi. 9. 


6 See viii. 5. 

7 Acts xx. 4, xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 

10 . 

8 Phil. ii. 30. 

9 Acts xvi. 10—40, xx. G. 

10 1 Cor. i. 1. 


H H 
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VIII. 1 TvoipltpiLCV Se v/juv, a8ek(f>OL, rr/v X°-P IV T0 ^ 
Oeov ttjv SeSopevrjv ev toll s e/c/cXTjcriats ttj ? MatceSoiuas, 
2 on ev noWrj SoKipy 0\C\pe(o$ rj irepia-aela. ttjs X a P^ s 

1 r Now, brethren, we r make known to you' the grace 

2 of God bestowed r in the churches of Macedonia; how that 
in a great “trial of r trouble the abundance of their joy and 

• Or 1 proof.’ 


VIII. 1. r vu>pt£optv. See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

le is merely the opening of a 
new subject, as in 1 Cor. vii. 1, 

viii. 1, xv. 1. 

n)i' \dptv. This word is used 
in these chapters (viii. 1, 4, 6, 
7, 19, ix. 14) as in 1 Cor. 
xapis. xvi. 3, in the peculiar 
sense of a ‘ gift ’ or 1 con¬ 
tribution.’ In almost every 
other part of the New Test, it is 
used for ‘ favour,’ ‘ goodness,’ 
generally speaking, of God; and 
here also the two ideas are 
blended together. 

Compare the use of ziiXoyia in 

ix. 6. 

n)v SeSopeypy, ‘ which has 
been given.’ 

iv nuc cuKhpatais. See p. 
463. 

2. The sense of what follows 
is clear: ‘ their poverty made 

their liberality more striking.’ 
The construction and the words 
are difficult. The construction 
may be either: (1) to make rj 
izzpirrrrzla and T] nTwyiia the no- 
minative case to £7rcp/<7<r£UG , e, ac- 
cording to the regular order; or 
rather (2), to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex¬ 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 
then that their poverty was con¬ 


trasted with their wealth ; so that 
the sentence should have been 
either on ») woWr) ioKipi) 

i. TTtpi(TatvGfV tig 7//1' \apa r avrtiii’j 
Kal . . or t r 7roX. Cur. $ht\p. tj Trr- 
pliriT. r. \apdc uvt. iyzi'tro Kal tv 
r rj Kara /3a0. —f Tj mpurazia 
to v ttXovtovj k. r. A. 

tSoktprj, ‘ trial,’ as in Rom. v. 
4 : rj VTroporij roKtpijV Kurzpyd- 
£rra i. 

S\t\ptuis may either refer to 
some such persecutions as those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before, Acts 
xvi. 20, xvii. 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 6, 

ii. 14, or merely to ‘ distress,’ 
such as arose from the discoun¬ 
tenance of their heathen or Jew¬ 
ish neighbours, as when joined 
with <rrzvo\iiip!a and drriyKr/, vi. 

4. 

jj Tzparazia rjjc yaour avTaii’. 

* Their joy overflowed.’ It ap¬ 
peared greater by rea- , . 

son of the distress in r u°L,,!“ 
the midst of which it hberal,ty - 
flourished, and it exceeded that 
distress, so that the distress be¬ 
came insignificant in compari¬ 
son. It is mentioned from the 
connexion which always exists 
in the Apostle’s mind between 
cheerfulness and liberality. Com¬ 
pare ix. 7, 1 God loveth a cheer¬ 
ful (IXapoy) giver,’ and liom. xii. 
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avTuiv koI rj Kara fiadovs nrai^eia aiiTatv iireplcrarevcrev els 
“to itXovtos Trjs anXoTrjTos avrcov, 3 on Kara 8wapu> 

* rhv ir\ovrov. 


their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their li- 
3berality, r how that' to their power (I bear record) and 


8, 1 lie that showeth mercy, in 
cheerfulness’ (JXaprJrip-i). 

1 The Rabbis said that he who 
gave nothing, but received his 
friend with a cheerful counte¬ 
nance, was better than he who 
gave all with a downcast counte¬ 
nance.’ See Wetstein on ix. 7. 
The word x u P“ i 3 used in con¬ 
nexion with xdpcc. 

This sentence would run more 
naturally Ik rfjQ koto (3a6. itrw- 

Xtioc £7T€pi(J(T£VIT£ TO TrXouror. ItS 

present form is perhaps owing 
to the ‘ oxymoron,’ by which 
poverty, instead of restraining 
liberality, is described as over¬ 
flowing into it; as though Chris¬ 
tian poverty were of itself a 
treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi¬ 
dow’s mite, Luke xxi. 3, 4, ‘ she 
hath thrown in more than they 
all: they all of their abundance 
(rY tov TrspiatTEvorros'), she of her 
need ’ ( voT£pi]/.iaTOC ).’ 

Kara jiaduvc, 1 reaching deep 
down.’ 

a-Xoiroc, ‘wealth,’ here com¬ 
bines the literal sense with the 
metaphorical sense, in which he 
so often uses it to express any 
kind of excess: ‘ their great 

liberality.’ Here, and in Eph. 
ii. 7, iii. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19, and 
Col. ii. 2, the best MSS. read ro 
ttXovtoq for 6 7rAovroc, as in Ro¬ 
maic, of which the tendency is to 
substitute neuter for masculine 
and feminine nouns. So to IXeos 
for 6 fXrog in LXX. (See Winer, 
Gram. p. 64.) 

uxXor/jc in Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 

B H 


22; and in 2 Cor. i. 12 (Rec. 
Text), xi. 3, is * sim¬ 
plicity,’ 1 sincerity.’ But ivXifras. 
throughout these two 
Chapters it is used for ‘ liberality ' 
or ‘ munificence,’ by the same 
ambiguity as is attached to the 
word 1 liberality ’ in English. 
See ix. 11, 13. oxXovc may 
be so used in Prov. xi. 25, 
where, the verse which is ren¬ 
dered, ‘ the liberal soul shall 
be made fat,’ is in the LXX. 
\pv\rj evXoyovptvi) -(lea a7rXfi, 
which must be 1 every liberal soul 
is blessed,’ or, 1 every blessed 
(i. e. rich) soul is liberal.’ It 
seems to be so used by Jose¬ 
phus, Ant. VII. xiii. 4, where 
David admires the a7rXo-r)c and 
pfyaXou,i,'x/u of Araunah. The 
context of Matthew vi. 22 sug¬ 
gests that otp6a\fiuQ arrXovr in 
that passage may bear this 
meaning. 

3—5. From (in koto fivrapuv 
to 9 eo 0 in verse 5, is a sentence 
which has been entirely shattered 
in passing through the Apostle’s 
mind. If restored to order it 
would be : on Kara cvnifui', Kal 
vapa Svv., ov iradarrfp yXTritra/jev, 
rrjv X“P 1|/ [rise ypiliinrui r] aXX' 
eavrov e avHalptrot to wear. The 
verb to which av&aiptToi is at¬ 
tached, and by which rjjr %/tpiv 
is governed, is really c Sowar. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour ( aiidai- 
peToi), he enlarges upon it by de¬ 
scribing that it was done not at 
his request, but at theirs; and 
this induces him to insert pira 
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(paprvpu)) Kai *irapa Svvap.iv, avdatperoi, 4 pera 7 ToWrjs 
:irapai<\ijcrea )<j Seopei '01 rjpcou rrjv ^apiv kclI tt)v koivoiv'mv 
ttjs SiaKovias rfjs els tov s a.ytovs, b 5 Kai ov Kaffcos T/kmcra- 
pev, aW iavrovs eSw kclv rrpwTov r<5 Kvplu> Kai r/piv Sia 
6ektjparos 6eov, 6 els to irapaKaXicrai r]pas Titov, iva 

* vw4p. b Add 5e£a(r0ai 7]pas. 

c Lachm. Ed. 1. 7jA7r iKaficv. 


4 beyond their power, r of their own accord', praying us with 
much r exhortation, ° x for the r grace and the r communion 

5 of the ministration to the saints,—and not as we r trusted, 
but ‘themselves they gave first' to the Lord and to us 

6 by the will of God, insomuch that we ‘exhorted Titus, 


iro\. 7r apatc\. tieopevot, which, in 
turn, attaches rijr x°P ly to itself, 
so as to make it ‘ asking for the 
favour ’ (riji> \aply, by its double 
sense suiting this construction); 
and then he explains it further 
by adding rut rijv koivivv. t. ?ui- 
vori'ac, namely, ‘ the favour of 
sharing in the ministration to 
the saints.’ The construction, 
thus lost, is recovered in the 
next verse by ov radtuc ipirioapev. 
ttlaodm ppde, which would clear 
the construction, is a later inser¬ 
tion. 

ai/dalpcTot, which in the N. T. 
occurs only here and in verse 17, 
is a common word in later Greek 
(see Wetstein) for tKovTec. 

For the connexion of irapa- 
K\rjaic and itoptvos, see v. 20, 21, 
vi. 1, x. 1, 2. 

n)v x°P “', as observed on verse 
1, has here the double sense of 
‘ gift ’ aud ‘ favour,’ and so also 
Kvivuiviav of ‘ communicating ’ and 
‘ participating.’ 

ciacovla, except in this Section, 
where * 3 30 often 

8iurwul used instead, is the or¬ 
dinary word in the N. 
T. for a charitable contribution 
to the wants of others; and 
hence the technical sense of Sia- 


Kot'oc in Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 
8, 12 ; Rom. xvi, 1, and in eccle¬ 
siastical Greek, for the adminis¬ 
trators of such bounty, whether 
male or female. Compare ix. 1, 
13; Rom. xv. 31, with regard 
to this same matter; also Acts 
vi. 1, xi. 29, xii. 25. 

roue ayiovc. The Christian 
poor in Judtea. See note on 1 
Cor. xvi. 1. 

5. i)\~i capita 1 expected ; * in 
the N. T. always in a good sense. 
f/Kirioapev, Rec. Text with C. D. 
E. P. G. J. K.; i).\.7riVap£i', Lach- 
mann, 1st edition, with B. 

lavrovQ, ‘ themselves as com¬ 
panions.’ 

nptZrov rip Kvpitp rat pplv. In 
classical Greek this would have 
been expressed by rt and rat. 
Here, as in Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10, 
it is not priority of time, but of 
importance, that is meant. 

hit BeXi’ifiarot; Scov is partly 
that their complete surrender of 
themselves was the work of God, 
as in the phrase rrjv yaper tov 
ieoi in verse 1; partly that they 
consented to go with him, if God 
so permitted. See 1 Cor. xvi. 7 ; 
James iv. 15. 

6. TrapuKa\e<rai is the word he 
always uses in speaking of the 
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ko.6q}<s “ irpoevqp^aTO, ovrtos kcll evLTeXecrr) els v/xas /cat 
rrjv X.dpiv TaxnrjV. 7 aX/V aicrnep ev iravrl rreptcrcreveTe, 
morel /cat Xoyco Kal yvtoaei /cat nduy crirovSf} kou rfj 
“e’f vp,aiv iv rpxtv dyaTTYj, iva /cat ev Tavry Trj yapm 
TrepurcrevrjTe. 8 ov /car’ emray-qv Xeyco, dXkd Sta rrjs 
erepaiv cnrovSrjs xal to rrjs vperepas dyanrjs yvtjaLOV 
hoKt,p.dtfi>v 9 (ytt>ciJcr/c€Te yap ttjv X° l P lv t °p kv P lov rjp-cvv 

“ Luchin. E(1 1. iuijp^aro . ... Q T)p.&v cV vp.iv. 


that as he had begun r before, so he would also finish in 
'/ you the same grace also. 'But as ye abound in every thing, 
in faith and ''word and knowledge and all ‘earnestness and 
'"'love from you to us', that ye ' may abound in this grace 

8 also. I ' say this' not by commandment, but r through the 
''earnestness of others and to prove the 'genuineness of 

9 your love (for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 


two missions of Titus. See viii. 
17, xii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

~pi.tf.rijpcuTo refers to the in¬ 
terest which Titus had taken in 
this contribution on his first 
mission to Corinth with the First 
Epistle, xii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
12 . 

uti ti] r %dptr Tavrrjy. 'That 
he may complete this contribu¬ 
tion, as well as the general good 
work of zeal and repentance' 
described in vii. 13, 11. 

7. The sentence grows out of 
the preceding, Ira depending on 
iroparaXw, supplied from Trnpa- 
KaXiaui. ' I have entreated Ti¬ 
tus ; now I entreat you to show 
the same exuberance of spiritual 
attainments in this, as in other 
points. 1 

For Triaret, A 6yij>, yvwoei, see 1 
Cor. xii. 9. 

For tnrnvcSrj see note on vii. 11. 
Here, as in vii. 12, the readings 
vary between i/pwr and v pwr. 
vfjwv iv r/pir in C. T), E. F. G. J. 
K. and llec. Text, and Lachmann; 
i/juur iv vpiv B., and Lachm. 1st 
edit. It will thus be either, ‘ the 


love awakened by you in me,’ or 
1 by me in you.’ The latter suits 
better in the general tone of the 
Epistle (comp. i. G, vi. 11, 12). 

For this general description 
of the gifts of the Corinthians, 
compare 1 Cor. i. 5. 

8, ov car’ intrayi)/' Xtyw, 'I 
speak not to command you.’ 
Comp, the same expression in 1 
Cor. vii. G, where, however, the 
meaning is not quite the same. 
There it is, ‘ I have no com¬ 
mandment of Christ to give.’ 
Here it is, 1 1 have no com¬ 
mandment of my own to give.’ 
There the contrast between 
Christ's command, and his ad¬ 
vice; here, between his own 
command , and his own advice. 

3ia rrjc iripuiv tnroviijr, ‘ ma¬ 
king use of the zeal of the Mace¬ 
donians to stimulate you.’ See 
viii. 1—5. 

SoKtpia£wv, ‘in order to try.’ 

to yi'/juior, ‘ the genuineness.’ 

r Jjr vpierepac iiydirrjc refers to 
rij iiyunij in verse 7. 

9. ‘ If your love is genuine, 
you will make yourselves poor for 
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’Irjcrov " vouttov, on Si’ u/xas hTTioyevcrtv vXovctlo' ; otv, Iva 

c « a * / / \ / \ in \ / > 

V/X61? TTj €K£LVOV 7TTCt))(€La IT\0VT7j<T7JT£j t AU /Cat yV(ji\irjV £V 

tovtco SiSw/ii. roSro yap v/iiv crup^epei, oiTwes ov po- 


■ Laclim. Ed. 1. Omit 


Christ, that ‘for your sakes He became poor, though He 
was rich', that r ye through His poverty might be rich), 
10 and herein I give my advice. For this is expedient for you. 


the sake of others, after Christ’s 
example; for you know the 
favour that He gave to us (x<*P 11 ' 
is used for the sake of allusion to 
X«ptr in verses fi, 7) ; for He, 
when he might have been rich, 
became subject to poverty for 
you; that you, through His 
poverty, might become rich in 
goodness.’ 

It is difficult to determine in 
what sense the Apostle 
' ^ or y° ur used the words ttXovowq 
became and «t« X £u«, as ap- 
p 00 r.’ plied to our bold. 

Probably, whilst kirrii- 
Xtvoe is taken entirely in the 
literal sense, -\ovmoc ihv, though 
taken in the literal sense to a 
certain extent, yet has also the 
more general meaning implied 
in Trkovri)oi)Te in the next clause, 
as is so often the case in St. 
Paul’s metaphorical use of the 
word ‘ riches ’ (a-XoCroc). For 
a similar use of the present par¬ 
ticiple in exactly similar pas¬ 
sages, compare John iii. 13, 4 the 
Son of man who is (o il») in 
heaven,’ and Phil. ii. 6, 7 ; 4 Who 
being in the form of 

God,’ &c. 

Whether itrru>xtv<re signifies 
4 He was poor,’ or 4 He became 
poor,’ is doubtful. 4 When all 
power, and wealth, and greatness, 
earthly and Divine, were His, 
He yet led a life of poverty, not 
merely for the world in general, 


but for you, that you might gain 
in spiritual wealth (compare 1 
Cor. i. 5, t7T Xovriodrjre, iv. 8, irXov- 
rtirt) 4 by His human poverty.’ 

21 vpae is emphatic by posi¬ 
tion. 

10. So completely parentheti¬ 
cal had been this appeal to 
Christ’s example, that he con¬ 
tinues the sentence from verse 8 
as if nothing had intervened, ex¬ 
cepting only that in consequence 
of the interruption he uses cal, 
where we should else have ex¬ 
pected dXXd or 2 e : 4 I give you 
no command, but only advice.’ 

In what follows (10—15) are 
two points, which he finds it 
needful to urge on the Corinthi¬ 
ans :—(1) He is anxious to impress 
upon them that they are not to 
give by restraint, or because he 
orders it, but willingly. (2) He 
is afraid, lest by his commenda¬ 
tion of the Macedonian Churches, 
he should make them suppose that 
his object was to relieve the Ma¬ 
cedonians at their cost. 

tovto yap vpiv ovptyiptt, 4 I 
give my advice, and not my com¬ 
mand ; for this (advice instead of 
command) is expedient for men 
who, like you, have shown so 
much zeal.’ The second accords 
better with oinyts (the Latin 
quippe qui), and with the general 
Btrain of the argument. Com¬ 
pare especially ix. 1, 2. 

He then commends them for 
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vov to Troirjcrai aXXa Kai to 6iKf.iv npoevijp^arrOe a iro 
irepvtri' 11 vvvl Be Kal to iroifjcrat. imTeXecrare, o7tojs /ea- 
Odirep tj vpoOvpla tov OeXeiv, ovtojs Kal to eTriTeXecrai 
4k tov eyew, 12 el yap r) TrpoOvpta TTpoKet-Tai, KaOo edv 

who r began before not only to do but also to be r willing 
Ua year ago: now therefore perform the doing of it, that 
as there was r the readiness to will, so there may be a per¬ 


formance also out of that ye 

their zeal, in having anticipated 
(irpoei'iipZarrdt) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when they 
began their collection ; and in the 
spontaneous eagerness with which 
they had undertaken it. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
that the collection is not there 
announced to them for the first 
time, but as something ' well 
known. Whenever it was that 
they had begun it, he here inti¬ 
mates that it was not on the mere 
fact of their having begun that 
he lays stress ; but on the readi¬ 
ness with which they had done 
so, apparently without order from 
him. That they had anticipated 
the Macedonian Churches ap¬ 
pears from ix. 2, 1 A chain was 
prepared a year ago, and your 
zeal provoked many,’ agreeing 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

SiXsiv here, as elsewhere in the 
N. T. means, not merely ‘ will ’ 
or 1 wish,’ but ‘ eager purpose.’ 
Comp. John vi. 21, IjOeXor Xafiuv 
ai/ror. ‘You anticipated the Mace¬ 
donian Churches not only in your 
act, but in the purpose which pre¬ 
ceded the act.’ 

a7ro nipvat is in the N. T. used 
only here and in ix. 2. It is de¬ 
rived from irepdr, and may pos¬ 
sibly be the dative plural from 
an obsolete word nepvs, meaning 
‘ in past times,’ and then by 


have. For if there be first 

usage restricted to ‘the past 
year.’ 

11. rvri di nai to noiijirai in i- 
reAraarf, ‘ you did, and you were 
eager to do this, a year ago ; now 
is the time for finishing, not merely 
your eager wish, but also your 
doing what you wished.’ 

OTrtitr KaOan ep.fy/fr, 

‘ that, as you were so zealous in 
your intention, such also may be 
your completion of your inten¬ 
tion, according to the means you 
possess ' (fv tov E^Fir). 

12. ‘ I say, “ according to the 
means you possess ; ” for if, as in 
your case, there is a ready zeal, 
it is accepted by God in its con¬ 
tributions, by comparison, not 
with some imaginary standard of 
wealth, but with what it really 
has.’ For this construction, by 
which a whole sentence is made 
to hang on a single word in the 
previous clause, comp. Rom. v. 7, 
where vnep yap tov ayatiov, n. t. X. 
depends on Sucatov, and Thucyd. i. 
17, where oi yap iv SurA/p, k.t.X. 
is a reason for 'EAApwcaic. 

TcpoKHTai, ‘ is at hand.’ It 
occurs again in Heb. vi. 18, xii. 
1, 2 : Jud. 7, speaking of ‘ ex¬ 
amples ’ or ‘ rewards.’ p 7rpo- 
Hvpia is the nominative case to 
e'xp and to eu-puactKrur, ‘ zeal ’ 
being personified here, as ‘ love ’ 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

raffd Ear (for ar) ex'), ‘ac¬ 
cording as it may have.’ 
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evnpocrSeKTO';, ov KaOo ovk e)(€L. 13 ov yap Iva aX- 

Xot? aveais, vu,lv b OXl^ls, aXX' i£ icrorqTos' iv toj vvv 

• Add Tiy. b Add 5 ^. 

r tlie ready' mind, it is r well accepted according to that a 
13 man hath, and not according to that he hath not. For I 
mean not that the other men be eased, and ye r troubled, 


13. 1 For the object of the 
contribution is, not that others 
should be relieved and you have 
the burden, but that each par¬ 
ty should contribute its proper 
share.’ By 1 others ’ (ciAXoie) 
he might possibly intend the 
Christians in Judtea, who were 
to receive the contribution, as in 
the parallel passage with regard 
to this contribution in Rom. xv. 
27 : ‘If the Gentiles had been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to mi¬ 
nister to them in carnal things.’ 
But the context and the proba¬ 
bilities of the case make it more 
likely that he alludes to the 
Churches of Macedonia. The 
Corinthians might ascribe hi3 
zeal to his affection for the Ma¬ 
cedonian Christians and wish to 
ease them of their burden, and it 
is this illusion which he wishes 
to dispel. 

di'tffie is, in this case, not simply 
‘ relief,’ but (what suits its ety¬ 
mological meaning better) 1 relief 
from overstrain,’ as in ii. 12, vii. 
5; Acts xxiv. 23, as opposed to 
which must in this pas¬ 
sage, as probably in viii. 2, re¬ 
fer, not to persecution, but to 
poverty. 

kv ti 7 i vvv kaipij, ‘at the pre¬ 
sent time,’ requires, in the se¬ 
cond clause, some word meaning 
1 at a future occasion.’ 

‘ Do you help the Macedonians 
now, and then they will help you 
in like case hereafter.’ 1 They 


are poor now, and unable to bear 
the whole burden; perhaps, at 
some future time, you will be 
poor, and then they may be rich 
enough to meet your wants.’ 

For the use of the word vark- 
pri/iu in the sense of poverty, see 
ix. 12, xi. 9 ; Luke xxi. 4. 

kXaTTove'iv is used in LXX. for 
the earlier Greek eAarroCi-. 

The sentence contains three 
peculiarities of the Apostle's 
style :— 

(1) The structure of the sen¬ 
tence, TO VfltoV TTEpifftTTVjia Tig TO 
EKtkvwv vffTipppa, iva Kai to fkiivvir 
TTTpkffffEvpa ykvijrai Eig to iiptoy 
varkpppa, is an instance of the 
Apostle’s turn for balancing two 
ends of a sentence against each 
other, as in Gal. iv. 12 : yii tcrOt 
tog eyiti, on rayiv tl>c v/ielg. 

(2) The argument from equal¬ 
ity and reciprocation in this pas¬ 
sage is singularly like that of 
Aristotle, especially in Eth. V. 
ti; laoTprof, TTEpiooivpa, varkpripu 
(in Aristotle’s language to v A Al¬ 
and to iXiiTToy) thrive ytVijrru 

itroTTjc. The resemblance is un¬ 
conscious, but not the less shows 
the natural affinity of thought. 
A remarkable coincidence of a 
similar kind has lately been 
pointed out between Gal. v. 23, 
and Rom. ii. 24, and Aristotle, 
Pol. iii. 13. Such a phrase 
would not have occurred in the 
O. Test. 

(3) In the quotation with 
which this classical thought is 
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Koupai to vpwv neplcrcrevpa eis. to iKCLvatv vcrTeprjpo, 
U Lva koI to ineivaiv ntp'iacrtvpo. yevrjTai els to vpcov 
vcrTeprjpa, oVws yevr/Ta t IcroTr/s, 15 k affaii yeypaurai 'O to 
ttoXv ovk hrXeovaacv, koX 6 to ok'iyov ovk fjXaTTovrjcrev. 

14but by an equality: that now at this time your abundance 
may be for their want, that their abundance also may be 

15 for your want, that there may be equality, as it is written, 
‘ he that had much had nothing over, and he that had little 
had no lack.’ 


supported, the account of the 
manna gathering (Exod. xvi. 17, 
18) is applied to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church. The original words of 
the LXX. are slightly 'different: 
otj/,- tTrXtovaotv 6 to ttoXv, sat o to 
iXarroy ovk j/\rtrrdr/frE. This is 
the Vatican MS. The Alexan¬ 


drian MS. has w ro ttoXv ot to 
oXiyor. The Apostle cites just 
enough to remind his readers of 
the passage from which the words 
are taken. Before ttoXv, under¬ 
stand avXXi^ac. The words k«- 
Oiijc yi-ypairrat must in this case 
he simply, ‘ to use the words of 
the Scripture.’ 


Paraphrase of Chap. VIII. i—15. 

Now comes my task of announcing to you the goodness of God, 
which I found manifested in the goodness of the congregations 
of Macedonia. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
hut this only served to make them more anxious to show their 
cheerfulness and generosity. And not only so, hut even beyond 
their power they contributed; and, yet more, it was voluntary; 
and at their own eager request they gave, not only their 
money, hut themselves to Christ and to us, to help the Christians 
elsewhere. The result of this was, that I entreated Titus to 
return to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
well as those other good works and feelings which he had begun 
to promote in the visit from which he has just returned; and 
truly it becomes you ivho have such exuberance of other great, 
gifts and signs of God’s goodness to be exuberant in this also. 

1 do not command, 1 only advise it; because of the zeal 
which others have shown, and to prove the genuineness of your 
love to men for Christ’s sake, acting to them as He acted to 
you, in exchanging riches for poverty in your behalf, that you, 
through His poverty, might enjoy His riches. I give nothing 
hut advice; and this is in fact all that you need, for already 
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in the past year , not only the act of your collection , but the 
eagerness with which you prepared for it, was apparent; and 
all that you have to do is to complete the act, in order that the 
act may correspond to the eagerness of the intention. And even 
in the act, remember that it is to be proportioned to your means ; 
for it is not the amount, but the intention which is regarded in 
a gift. This is so always ; and in this case there is no wish 
that you should be heavily pressed for the relief of others. 
There must be a fair equality. If you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards ; so that in your deeds of liberality, 
the saying will be fulfilled which we read in the account of the 
manna gatherers, ‘ Much was not too much, and little teas not 
too little.' 


The Poverty of Christ. 

Whatever general instruction may be gathered from this 
portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed in the 
notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But one passage, although entirely 
parenthetical, needs to be considered on its own account. ‘ For 
your sates He became poor that ye through His poverty might 
become rich ’ (viii. 9). 

The passage is remarkable on many accounts: (1) It is a 
striking instance of the Apostle’s frequent mode of allusion to 
the most solemn truths of Christian Revelation, in the midst of 
arguments referring to what may almost be called the every 
day business of life. 

(2) By directly alluding to the ordinary trials and humiliations 
of our Lord’s life, it bears witness to the accuracy of the Gospel 
narrative. The word (brrrb^evas) ought not indeed to be pressed 
to its strictly classical sense of ‘ beggary,’ because in the New 
Testament it almost seems to have superseded the common word 
for ‘ poverty ’ (previa, rrevijs). And our Lord’s life, as described 
in the Gospels, included the home at Capernaum, the main¬ 
tenance from the richer Galileans, and the common purse by 
which He and the Apostles were supported. Still there were 
times when the Apostle’s expression was realised ; as when He 
spoke of ‘ not having where to lay His head’ (Matt, viii. 20). 
And the implied assertion that this poverty was a voluntary 
choice, agrees with the account of the offer and rejection both of 
the kingdoms of the world in the Temptation (Matt. iv. 9), and 
of the kingdom of Judaea (John vi. 15). Of a like character are 
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the general expressions, ‘ No man taketh my life from me, but 
I lay it down of myself’ (John x. 18); ‘ Thinkest thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels ’ (Matt. xxvi. 53); 

‘ The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it’ (John xviii. 11). The peculiar form in which the contrast 
is here expressed, ‘ being rich He was poor ’ (^tnu>x. Eucrev ir\ov- 
cnos ojv), as though He were rich and poor at the same time, 
agrees with the whole tone of the Gospels, by which more than 
by any direct expressions, we infer the indissoluble union of 
Divine power and excellence with human weakness and suf¬ 
fering. 

(3) This text, from bringing forward prominently the fact 
of our Lord’s poverty as an example, gave rise to the mendicant 
Orders, as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, who in this re¬ 
spect believed himself to be following the model of our Saviour’s 
life. Such a result is doubly curious. It shows how a paren¬ 
thesis, incidentally introduced, in an appeal, for a temporary 
purpose, to the generosity of the Corinthian Church, has given 
birth to an immense institution, at one time spread over the 
whole of Europe. It shows how much of the extravagance of 
that institution might have been checked by acting less on the 
letter, and more on the spirit, of the passage in which the text 
occurs; a passage of which the general tendency is the very 
opposite to that which could reduce the feelings of generosity 
to a definite and uniform system. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, the whole interest 
of theological controversy was centred in the question suggested 
by the Apostle’s words—namely, whether Christ was absolutely 
a mendicant, and whether it was the duty of Christians to imi¬ 
tate His absolute abnegation of property. On one side were 
the spiritual Franciscans, the great Schoolman William of 
Ockham, and the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV.; on the other side, 
the moderate Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Bull of 
Pope John XXII. 1 The moderate party prevailed; and it is 
certain that their victory was borne out both by the facts of 
the Gospel, which imply that our Lord and His disciples were 
never in absolute want, and by the language of the Apostle, 
who implies that the distinctions and counterbalancing duties, 
hopes and fears of rich and poor were to continue amongst his 
converts. 

1 Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianityvol. v. book xii. c. 6. 
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The Mission of Titus. 

Chap. VIII. 16—24. 

Tue Apostle had already sent Titus with one or more 
Christians from Ephesus, charged with the duty of 
Titus'” ° f commun i ca ti n g the First Epistle, and of stimulating 
the Corinthians in the matter of this contribution 
(xii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 12). He now sends him again with the 
Second Epistle; and whereas, before, the contribution had in 
comparison of the greater interests at stake, been a secondary 
consideration, it was now to be the chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other Christians, whose names are not 
mentioned, but who, for that very reason, we must suppose to 
be well known to the Corinthian Church, and therefore to 
be, either one, or both, the same as he had sent before (toi> 
d&e\<f>6v, xii. 18 ; Tali' dSe\4>aiv, 1 Cor. xvi. 12). As in the 
case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can only 
say with certainty who they are not. They are subordinate to 
Titus ; and, therefore, can hardly be any of the Apostle’s more 
equal companions, Barnabas, or Apollos, or Silas. They are 
distinguished from the Macedonian Christians (ix. 4); and, 
therefore, cannot be Aristarchus, Sopater, or Secundus (Acts 
xx. 4), or Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 30). 

If it were worth while to hazard a conjecture, it would be 
that one of the two may have been Trophimus. 
mus P,li ' Trophimus was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles 
who accompanied the Apostle; an Ephesian, and 
therefore likely to have been sent by the Apostle from Ephesus 
with the First Epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephesus 
now; he was, as is implied of ‘ this brother,’ * whose praise 
was in all the Churches,’ well known ; so well known that the 
Jews of Asia Minor at Jerusalem immediately recognised him ; 
he was also especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection for the poor in Judaia. Thus far 
would appear from the description of him in Acts xxi. 29. 
From Acts xx. 4, it also appears that he was with St. Paul on 
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his return from this very visit to Corinth. And the mention 
in this last passage of his companion, might further suggest 
that the other nameless ‘ brother ’ in viii. 22, was 
Tychicus. He also was an Ephesian (‘ of Asia,’ 

Acts xx. 4; ‘sent to Ephesus,’ 2 Tim. iv. 12; Eph. vi. 21). 
He is mentioned amongst the few names which occur in the 
Epistle to Titus (iii. 12). He is spoken of in Eph. vi. 21 ; 
Col. iv. 7, as ‘a beloved brother,’ ‘faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord,’ ‘ knowing the Apostle’s affairs,’ 
which agrees well with the description of ‘ our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved earnest in many things’ viii. 22). 

These three men he now proceeds to commend to their 
attention—Titus, merely by expressing his own confidence in 
him, the other two more formally, as if not equally well 
known. 
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Tiie Mission of Titus. 

16 Xapts 8e toj 0ea> rq> SiSovti rrjr avrrjv cnrovSfjv vrrep 
VfjLGjv iv Trj KapSCa Titov, 17 otl tt)V pev TrapaKk-qcriv iSe- 
£a to, crnovbaioTepos Se vndp)(a>v avdaLperoi > i^rfhOev npos 
vpas. 18 avveirtp'papfv Se ptr avrov top aS tktyov, ov 6 

16 But r grace a be to God who r putteth the same earnest 

17 care ‘for you r in the heart of Titus', for indeed he ac¬ 
cepted the exhortation, but being more r earnest, of his own 

is accord he went r out unto you. And we r sent with him the 


■ Or 1 

16. He begins by expressing 
his gratitude to God, for the ear¬ 
nestness of Titus, in this par¬ 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church generally, 
ii. 14, vii. 6, 7, 15, 16. 

ru> StSovri, ‘ who is giving ,’ as 
though the Apostle saw before 
his eyes the working of Titus’s 
eagerness. 

ri}v avrijv mrovSrjv virip vfiutv, 

‘ the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed ’ (in 
verses 8—15). 

iv rij KapSty Tirol', 1 not merely 
in the words or deeds, but in 
the very heart of Titus.’ The 
word (not then familiarised by 
use) is probably always to be 
taken in an emphatic sense in 
these Epistles. 

17. on rijv . . . ffwovSatOTepog 
Si, ‘ inasmuch as, whilst he did 
indeed receive the charge from 
me, yet he was more earnest of 
himself to go.’ 

irapaKKgoiv. Properly, ‘ eager 
exhortation,’ see viii. 6. 

<nrovSatuTzpo£j either: (1) 

1 more earnest than myself,’ or 
(21 1 more earnest than he was 


thanks.’ 

before,’ or (3) ‘ very earnest,’ 
like oenriSaipovetTripovg, in Acts 
xvii. 22. 

virapyu r, instead of tor, ex¬ 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure ; — ‘ because he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.’ See xii. 16, 
VTrap-^utv 7rarovpyoc. 

avdaiperot. See note on viii. 3. 

i(i}\8zv, 1 left the province of 
Macedonia for that of Achaia.’ 
The word, when used absolutely, 
seems always to have an em¬ 
phatic meaning of this kind. 
See ii. 13. The past tenses 
here and throughout this pas¬ 
sage, ovvztt ifDpapev, ZTrzpxpa, 
may imply that the events de¬ 
scribed had taken place before 
the Apostle wrote. But the whole 
strain of the passage so clearly 
indicates a present mission, that 
the past tense must be ascribed 
to the forms of ancient episto¬ 
lary communication, according to 
which the most recent events 
are represented in the light in 
which they will appear to the 
persons who receive the letter; 
as though he said, ‘You will find 
that Titus departed.’ 

18. ovi‘tniu\laptv Si per ah- 
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enaivo<; iv r<5 evayyekiq) Sia iracraiv tu>v iKKX-qcrccov 
1<J (ou povov Se, aXXa teal y^eLpoTovrjOel^ imo tcov iKKXrjcnoov 

brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches (and not that only, but who was also chosen by 


toO. The phrase per’ avrov is, 
properly speaking, superfluous. 
It is like saying, ‘ We sent him 
with Titus as his companion. 
For the person here meant see 
remarks on verse 1G. 

TUV ahe\(p6i'j ‘ the brother 
whom you know,’ so xii. 18, 
where probably the same person 
is meant. 

uv 6 Ena troc, £ who has his 
praise.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 
Iiom. ii. 29. 

iv tu EvayysXiip, 4 in the 
preaching,’ or ‘ the sphere of 
the glad tidings of Christ,' like 
ec ypirrrij. So x. 14 ; Phil. vi. 
3 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2. 

hlil 7TUTUH’ TtllV 

‘ through the whole range of 
congregations through which I 
have passed.’ Compare 1 the care 
of all the Churches,’ xi. 28. 
These words are applied to St. 
Luke, in the longer version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and by 
Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon, and his 
catalogue of 1 Illustrious Men,’ al¬ 
luding expressly to the written 
Gospel. But this is a misunder¬ 
standing of the words iv 
ivayytXioi. The error was first 
pointed out by Grotius. 

19. oil fiovov Si, ‘and not only 
is he generally praised ’ (for the 
abrupt construction comp. viii. 
5 ; Rom. ix. 10), ‘ but he was 
specially selected for the very 
purpose of the contribution.’ 

X'EtpoTovritiilq. xetporovelv in 
classical Greek is properly ‘ to 
vote by show of hands,’ then 


1 to elect by show of hands,’ as 
Xeiporovuv riva OTparriyov, Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 11, and hence used, 
in the passive voice 
especially, in contra- x e ‘P 0Ta ‘''««'■ 
distinction to Xny^d- 
vEtv, 1 election by lot.’ x £l P 0Tnv1 l~ 
dtie fj Xn^wr, Plato, Pol. 300, a. 
From this meaning of ‘ delibe¬ 
rate ’ as distinct from 1 chance 
selection,’ it came to signify 
1 election ’ or ‘ choice ’ of any 
kind, whether by show of hands 
or not. Thus in Josephus, pas¬ 
sim, as Ant. YI. iv. 2; xiii. 
9, V7TO TOO $EOV ftafTlXeVG KEX £l “ 
porovTj/jii'oc (see Wetstein, ad 
loc.), and in the N. Test, as 
here and in Acts xiv. 23, of the 
choice of presbyters by the Apo¬ 
stles. Compare a similar trans¬ 
ference of the ancient forms of 
political speech to Christian life, 
in the case of A A rj/ria and iwi- 
ixiwoe in Greek, and 1 ordo,’ 
‘ ordinatio,' 1 diocesis,’ in Latin. 
But from this use of the word 
in the Christian congregations, a 
new meaning sprang up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, ‘ of elec¬ 
tion ’ by imposition of hands, 
thus returning in some degree 
to its etymological sense. In 
this sense, probably, it is used 
in the subscriptions to 2 Tim. 
iv. 24 ; Tit. iii. 5, iniavonov r - 

poroi'Tjdevra. 

imt) twv EKn\ri<Tuov, ‘ by the 
congregations in which he is 
praised,’ referring back to natrivv 

TWV ekkXooiwv. 

trvvEKhnpoc f//jw r, ‘ to be my 
fellow-traveller,’ so Acts xix. 
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crtW/cS^jaos rjpojv K ev tt) ^apiTL ra vrr/ tq 8 ta.KOvovp.evT) 
v<f> rjpajv npos tt) v b ToO KvpLOV So£av /cat rrpoOvpLav 'rjpwv), 
20 crreWopevot, tovto, prj rts 17pi. as puipijarr/Tat, iv rrj aSporqn 
tclutt) Tt) BiaKovovpevr) v<f> Tjpaiv 21 d Trpovoovpev yap KaXaov 

• avy. b Add avrov. c 6fiuv. 6 upovoov^uvoi Ka\d. 

the churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
r ministered by us to show the glory of the °* Lord and A our' 

20 ready mind), avoiding this, that no man should blame us in 

21 this r ]ilenty which is a dminis tered by us: A for we provide' 


29, speaking of Gaius and Ari¬ 
starchus. 

kv rp \aptTi ravrg , ‘ in the 

matter of their contribution. 1 
See viii. 6, 7. 

ri j SmcorouptVp, ‘ which is now 
in the process of ministration.' 
See viii. 4. 

There were two purposes to be 
answered by the contribution: 

(1) ‘The glory of the Lord;’ 
as we should say, the credit 
which would accrue to Christi¬ 
anity from the liberality of the 
Gentile Churches. Comp. Bom. 
xt. 16, 1 ministering the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the 
Gentiles might be acceptable.’ 

(2) The proof of the Apostle's 
zeal for the Jewish Christians. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 10, ‘ that we 
should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward 
(itrjrovkaoa) to do.' 

20. <rrt\\6fievoi properly be¬ 
longs to avvetrepif/apev, 
aveXA pf- that the 

reason of the Apostle's 
sending the brother with Titus 
was to avoid cause for suspicion, 
two going instead of one. From 
xii. 18, it appears that he was 
charged with collecting money 
for his own purposes, through 
the means of his companions; 
and thus the ‘ brother ’ here 
mentioned was added, first by 
the Churches at his own request, 


as a companion to himself, to act 
as a check upon his own con¬ 
duct ; next by himself, as a com¬ 
panion to Titus, to act as a check 
on the conduct of Titus. artWo- 
pevoi roiiro, ‘ drawing in, con¬ 
tracting this free indulgence of 
our feelings,’ as in classical 
Greek, for 1 drawing in sails,’ 
ttrria pkv trrciAarro, Iliad, i. 4 33; 
and as in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the N. T., 2 
Thess. iii. 6 : trrkWetrdat iijias, 
‘ to draw in yourselves.’ 

fit) nc fiittfn)oT)rat. See vi. 3, 
where the word occurs in a simi¬ 
lar context. 

kv rp acparqrt raerp. aCPGTTjc 
is properly 1 thickness,’ 
as of snow ; then ‘ ful- aSpdnjj. 
ness, ripeness,’ as of corn; 
then ‘ largeness ’ of any kind, 
chiefly of body. Hence dJpoe in 
LXX. is used for the 1 rich ’ or 
‘ great,’ 1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings 
x. 6, 11, like ‘procerus’ in 

Latin. 

In the N. Test, the word oc¬ 
curs only here, and is used in 
the sense of 1 abundance,’ as in 
Zosimus, quoted by Wetstcin ; in 
this passage, apparently to indi¬ 
cate the need there was for 
caution in dealing with a contri¬ 
bution so large as this promised 
to be. 

21 . rpovooifie v yap Ka\a .... 
ayBpuwiiir. These same words 
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povov eumiTLOv Kvpiov, akXa kcu ivdmLOV avapwirwv. 22 crvv- 
evepxjjapep 8e avrois top d8e\(f>bv rjpcbv, of i8oKLpd<raptv 
ip ttoWols TToWaKu; cnrovScuov ovra, vwl 8e ttoXv crrrov- 
SaLorepov neTroidrfcreL noXXfj rf) ets vpas. 23 ttre vnep 
Tltov, koifojfos e/xos /cal els vpas avvepyos' eire d8tk(f>ol 

for things r good not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 

22 in the sight of men. And we r sent with them our brother, 
whom we rt many times in many things proved r earnest," 
but now much more r carnest, upon the great confidence 

23 felt in you. Whether [I speak] ‘for Titus, he is my partner 
and ‘ fellow-worker concerning you : or our brethren, they are 


occur in Rom. xii. 17, in refer¬ 
ence to the heathen world, irpo- 
vouoQai is ‘ to take precautions 
for.’ The words are taken from 
Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.) : it poroov Ka\ct 
evvtniov Kvptov rat arOptoTroiv. 

22. 7r£7rot0//<rei 7roXXij rfj et c 
ipdg is to be connected with 
o-irouSauirEpoi' : 1 more earnest be¬ 
cause of the confidence in you 
inspired by Titus’s account.’ 

23. tire iiirtp Titov, lie now 
winds up his account of the mes¬ 
sengers, with a general recom¬ 
mendation of them to the Corin¬ 
thian Church. After Tirou must 
be supplied some such phrase as 
Xt'yw. For the use of eire with 
independent nominatives, see 1 
Cor. xiii. 8 : e'ire yXiboaui . . . eire 
yvibmq. 

t.mi'un'dc is generally so used as 
to express in what the person 
participates, but here and in 
Philem. 17, standing alone, it 
must be ‘my intimate com¬ 
panion.’ 

rat tig upag weepy dc, ‘ and 
especially my fellow-labourer to¬ 
wards you.’ 

airdaroKoL eKrXijtrtuir, ‘ they are 
messengers of congre- 
iirdoroAoi. gations.’ From the 
omission of the article, 
it is evident that the stress is laid 


on ekkXtjituSv, to express the au¬ 
thority with which they came; 
by which, therefore, both the 
nameless brothers were ap¬ 
pointed. 

This passage is one of the few 
where the word uirtwToXog is ap¬ 
plied to any besides the Apostles 
of Christ. In Phil. ii. 25, it is 
used of Epaphroditus, in Rom. 
xvi. 7, of Andronicus and Junia, 
and Acts xiv. 4, 14, of Barnabas. 

8d£a xpiorov. It is hard to say 
why this expression ‘ the ’ or 
‘ a ’ ‘ glory of Christ,’ should be 
used so emphatically of these 
brethren. It evidently expresses 
the same thought as the phrase 
Ttpug rt)r rod rvptov dollar, in verse 
19, and do^a^orreg rbr Bear, in ix. 
13. This last passage seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians in their behalf; and the 
same is implied in the narrative 
of the Acts xv. 3, 1 the conver¬ 
sion of the Gentiles . . . caused 
great joy to all the brethren ; ’ 
and xxi. 19, ‘when James and 
the elders had heard what things 
God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry, they 
glorified the Lord.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. Till. 24. 


T]fi(i>v, airooToXoi iKK\r)crio)v, S6£a xpicrrov. 24 rr)P ovv eu- 
Set £u> Trj<s dydmjs v/jlcov teal rjpwv Kav)tf crews virep vpwv 
ets avrovs * h>ZeiKvvp.evoi, el<s irpocromov ra>v itcKhcjcrttov. 

• Mu^atrdc, ko 2 €is. 


24 ° messengers of the Churches, the glory of Christ. Wherefore 
r display ye to them ‘the proof of your love ‘and of our boasting 
on your behalf, r in the face of* the churches. 


24. vi/y erSet£ii', ‘ the dis¬ 
play.’ 

kav^fitreutc, ‘ my boast of your 
readiness.’ What this ‘ boast ’ 
was, appears more clearly from 
lx. 1 , 2, 3, and the mention of it 


here marks the point of transition 
to a new subject. 

The construction of the parti¬ 
ciple for the imperative is fre¬ 
quent in St. Paul; see Rom. xii. 
9—ID; Eph. iii. 18; Col. iii. 16. 


Paraphrase of Chap. Yin. 16—24. 

Before I proceed I must thank God, whose goodness I see before 
mg eyes in the earnestness, equal to my own, which has taken 
possession of the inmost being of Titus ; for, though he received 
the entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his oicn 
intense earnestness that of his oicn accord he determined to 
start on his journey to Corinth. As his companion, you will 
find the Christian friend who has his praise repeated in all the 
congregations where he has preached the glad tidings of Christ 
and not only so, but was chosen by those congregations to travel 
with me whilst I was collecting this contribution, the contribu¬ 
tion which will redound to the glory of no less than Christ 
Himself, and will prove my zeal for the Christian poor in 
Judaea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any impu¬ 
tation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and in the wish, 
as it is said in the Proverbs, to look forward for the exhibition 
of what is good, not only before the Lord, but before men. 
And with these two I have sent another friend, my own com¬ 
panion, whose earnestness I have proved often before, and note 
see to be yet more increased by his confidence in you. Re¬ 
member, therefore, that Titus is my own intimate counsellor, 
and, as far as you are concerned, my active fellow-labourer; 
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and that the others are messengers of many Christian congre¬ 
gations, and are the glory of the name of Christ. Display to 
them, and in the presence of the congregations which have sent 
them, the truth of your love and of my boast of you. 


Two points are remarkable in this account of the mission :—- 
First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing j The 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the Apostle's 
presence of constant companions. It exemplifies a P ru<icnc<! - 
combination rarely seen, of common sense and sagacity with 
great enthusiasm, and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, ‘ be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’ 1 He makes his 
spiritual voyage not with his sails full spread and filled, to 
catch every gust of his own impulse or of popular enthusiasm, 
but (as he here describes) ‘ drawn in ’ and ‘ furled.’ Such was 
his conduct, as described in the Acts, when he argued with the 
Sanhedrin, 2 and effected his escape from the conspiracy, 3 and 
appealed to the Emperor, 1 and cheered the crew in the ship¬ 
wreck. 5 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the outward 
administration of the Early Church. 

(1) We find, in the expressions ‘through all the 2 : A<lml " 

v _ 1 . . , ° . lustration 

Churches, f messengers of Churches, a certain inter- 0 f the 
communication between the different congregations. ™^ cIl 
They are not independent of each ether, on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, they are not united to each 
other by any external polity. 

(2) The officers of the Church are elected by these congre¬ 
gations. This agrees with the form of election of the chief 
officers—‘ the Bishops,’—which continued down to the fifth 
century. 

(3) They are elected for specific purposes; in this case for 
the administration of the alms of the Churches for the Christian 
poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with the Apostle. With this 

1 Matt. x. 10. 4 Ibid xxv. 11. 

2 Acts xxiii. G. = Ibid, xxvii. 10, 22, 34. 

3 Ibid, xxiii. 17. 

I 1 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 1, 2. 


agree the frequent indications in the Acts, that (to use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor 1 * ) ‘ there was scarce any public design 
or grand employment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordi¬ 
nation to it, a new imposition of hands.’ * 

(4) This is the earliest detailed instance of the special 
missions on which the Apostle sent out his favourite and con¬ 
fidential companions at the head of other disciples, to arrange 
the affairs of a particular Church. What Titus does here at 
Corinth, is the same in kind as what he is afterwards charged 
to do at Crete, 3 returning when his work is ended. 4 And the 
same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at Ephesus. 5 It 
is the first beginning of what in its permanent form became 
Episcopacy. 

1 Works, vii. p. 43. 1 Tbid. iii. 12. 

* Compare Acta xiii. 1, sir. 26, 5 1 Tim. iii. 1—vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 

sv. 40. 21. 

3 Tit. 1—5, ii. 15. 
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Tue Spirit in which the Collection is to be made. 

Chap. IX. 1—15. 

IX. l nepl /Lev -yap rrji SiaKOvias rrjs els rows aytotis 
neptcrcrov pot icrriv to ypd<faea> vpiv 2 oiSa yap tt]V vpoffv- 
pLav vputv fjv vTTcp vpidv Kav^wpai Ma/ceSocrtt', on ’A^a'Ca 

l For r about the ministering to the saints it is super- 
afluous for me to write to you: for I know r your readi¬ 
ness of mind' of which I boast of you to the r the Macedo- 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection itself, 
but reluctantly, as if he was afraid 
that he should annoythem by im¬ 
portunity ; and he therefore hangs 
what he has to say on the mission 
of the brethren, which he has just 
mentioned ; and presses upon them 
(1) speed; ix. I—5; (2) readi¬ 
ness ; ix. 6, 7 ; (3) bounty ; 

8—16. 

IX. 1. Trept per yap rrjc Sia- 
Koviaq. This complication of 
thoughts is apparent in the con¬ 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, ‘ I have 
made a boast concerning you 'to 
the Macedonian Churches, which 
I trust will not be nullified by 
your lukewarmness. For this 
reason, though knowing your 
zeal, I sent the brethren before¬ 
hand.’ Accordingly, the proper 
construction would be that t- 
Trtpd-a Sc in verse 3 should have 
followed immediately on the men¬ 
tion of his ‘ boast ’ in viii. 24. 
But he wishes, after his manner, 
to state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his fear of 
what they were going to neglect; 
and therefore first expresses the 
confidence which had caused his 
boast. ‘ I speak of my boast and 
of my anxiety concerning it, for 
to urge upon you the contribution 
is needless.’ For similar con¬ 


structions see viii. 12 ; 1 Cor. 

x. 1. 

The parenthesis thus intro¬ 
duced continues to verse 2, and 
the original sentence is resumed 
in tirefnlia Sc, in 3. per may either 
have a relation to this Sc, as 
though the sentence were irrpi Si 
tujv dScXipwr ov ircpuriror, or may 
stand by itself to limit his words 
to the contribution, as in 1 Cor. 
v. 3. 

to ypdtpciv .... TrcpiotTop, ‘ my 
writing to you is superfluous.’ 

2. yap gives the reason for 
tcipiaauv —‘ I say superfluous, for 
I know your readiness.’ For the 
meaning of ’Ayala, see i. 1. For 
the fact of the preparation of 
the Corinthian Church in the 
past year, see viii. 10. The tense 
of 7 t apcoKtuaiTrat, and the en¬ 
treaty in the next verse that 
they would ‘ be prepared ’ (tva 
irapanKcvaapivoi lyrt), as though 
they were not now prepared, in¬ 
timate that the Apostle in his 
over confidence had overstated 
the case to the Macedonians; 
and he now dwells on the fact 
of his having done so with the 
view partly of not giving a cause 
of complaint to the Macedonians, 
partly of delicately giving another 
motive to the Corinthians to com¬ 
plete their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement is 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAr. IX. 3—5. 


TrapecrKevaiTTai ano nepvai, Kal a o h vpdiv (,rjXo<; r/ptOarev 
rovs nXeiovas’ 3 enepypa Se rous dSeX.<£ous> iva pyj to 
K av^yjpa rjpivv to vtt ep vpatv Kevoidfj tv ro> ptptt tovtoj, 
Iva Kadov; tXtyov napaTKtvacrptvoL -qTt, * pyj nos, iav IX.- 
Ociktlv c rvv ipol MaKtSovts Kal tvjxocriv vpas anapacrKtv- 
acrrous, KaTaurxyvOaipcv rjpels (iva pfj Xtyaiptv vpet s) ev 

* Lacluu. Ed. 1. t!>. » Add i(. 

nians/ that Achaia r has been prepared' a year ago, and 
3your zeal r provoked r the greater part': r but I r scnt the 
brethren, lest our boasting of you should be in vain in this 
4 r respect', that as I said ye maybe r prepared, lest haply, if 
r any Macedonians' come with me and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not ye) should be ashamed in this same 


not to be wondered at, if we con¬ 
sider his eagerness and his love 
for the Church of Corinth, and 
it is paralleled by the hasty ex¬ 
clamation about the High Priest 
in Acts xxiii. 3—5. 

eat o vfiwy £i/Xoc ijpidtffty rovg 
irXeiorac, ‘ and it was by your 
zeal that the majority of the Ma¬ 
cedonian Christians were stimu¬ 
lated to their generosity,’ roue 
iXii'orac being the principal word 
in the sentence. 

fijXoe, 1 zealous affection,’ see 
xi. 1. Lachmaun, in his first 
edition, read ro (rjXoi, with B. (as 
in viii. 2, ro 7rXouroc). 

The ‘brethren’ (viii. 16—24) 
were sent beforehand, to prevent 
the appearance- of his having ex¬ 
aggerated the generosity of Co¬ 
rinth. 

eivaidrj, ‘ nullified.’ It is also 
joined with cauxijpa, in 1 Cor. ix. 
I 5 . 

iv Tip pi fa 1 rourj), ‘in this 
matter,’ as distinguished from 
those other matters in viii. 11—16, 
in which he knew that his boast 
would not be nullified. 

iva eadwQ iXtyoy iraptoeiva- 


apivoi fire, ‘that you might be 
prepared, as I said that you were 
prepared.’ 

4. Ma«?dj'£f, ‘ any Macedo¬ 
nians.’ This shows that the 
‘ brothers,’ in viii. 17—24, were 
not Macedonians. It also agrees 
with the fact that Macedonians 
did accompany him to Corinth. 
See Acts xx. 4. 

KaTaKrxyvdihfiev, * ashamed of 
having exaggerated.’ 

tva pi) Xiywpev vpclg. This, 
though put in parenthetically, is 
the real cause of this appeal, 
throwing upon them the respon¬ 
sibility of defending him. 

£>' rrj uTTorrraaii raiirp. The 
omission of rijc raw \{)acinc (D 3 .E'. 
J. K. which probably copied them 
from xi. 17) in B. C. D 1 . P. G. 
renders it necessary that lin-daracric 
here should mean, not ‘ substance ’ 
or 1 solidity,’ as in Ps. lxviii. 2 
(LXX.) ; but as in Heb. iii. 14, xi. 
1; Ps. xxxviii. 7; Ezek. xix. 5, 
and the numerous passages quoted 
by Wetstein ad loc. from Poly¬ 
bius and Josephus, ‘ confidence ,’ 
the fundamental meaning of the 
word being ‘ firmness,’ 1 some- 
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rrj vnocrTacrei Tavrrj? 5 avayKalov ovv rjyqadprjP irapaKa- 
kecrai roil s dSe\<£ovs, Iva npoekOojcrLV b irpos vpas kclI 
TTpoKaTapTicrauTLV TTjv * irpoemjyyekpepyp evKoytav vpatp 
TavTrjP eToipyjv etpat ovtcos cLs evkoylap Kal prj 11 a»$ irXeo- 

• Add T7?s /caux^<rews. b ««. 

0 irpOKClT7J77€A|U«'TJI'. d fioTTfp. 


5 r stedfastncss. 0A Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort 
the brethren, that they r should go before unto you and 
make up beforehand your bounty r which was announced' 
before, that the same might be ready as a matter of bounty 


thing on which to take one’s 
stand.’ 

5. 7rapaKa\eaau See note on 
viii. G. 

■jt potXdwmv . . . TTpoEarapTifTtittny , 
i. e. ‘ before the arrival of myself 
at Corinth.’ irpoeirriyytXgh’rir, 

‘ before my arrival in Mace¬ 
donia,’ as in ix. 1, 2, 3. The 
word Trpu is thus thrice repeated 
emphatically, as though he had 
said, 1 my watchword is, Before¬ 
hand, Beforehand, Beforehand .’ 
Compare the same sense of it in 
xiii. 2. 


EuXoy/a is used in this Section 
(as nowhere else in the N. T.) in 
, the peculiar sense of 

MdSfe.- -‘Sift,’ like x *p. c : the 
gift, or the spirit of 
giving, is regarded by the Apostle 
both as in itself a gift and bless¬ 
ing of God, and as calling down 
the blessing of God upon him 
that gives. Compare ‘ It is more 
blessed (jua/cnpior) to give than 
to receive ’ (Acts xx. 35); and 
also, 

1 It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes’ 


The LXX. employ it indifferently 
for ‘ gift ’ and ‘ blessing,’ as in 
Gen. xxxiii. II, of the gift of 
Jacob to Esau; as a translation 
of a ‘ blessing.’ In Prov. 


xi. 25, ‘ a generous mind ’ is ex¬ 
pressed by ‘"151? B'BJ, ‘ a soul of 
blessing.’ Originally the blend¬ 
ing of the two ideas arose from 
the fact that every blessing or 
praise of God or man was in the 
East (as still to a great extent) 
accompanied by a gift (the mo¬ 
dern bakhshish) ; and every gift 
suggested the expectation of some 
other gift or advantage in re¬ 
turn. 

The Apostle with this new word 
opens a new subject, namely, the 
freedom of spirit in which the con¬ 
tribution should be made. In 
doing this he takes advantage of 
the especial sense which ciXoyi'a 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to tv-^apiaria. (Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passages tv^apLarpaat, Luke 
xxii. 17; evXoyriaac, Mark xiv. 
22 ; and see notes on 1 Cor. x. 16.) 

‘ Your gift is called a “ blessing ” 
or “ thanksgiving,” let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the bless¬ 
ings which God has given, and 
not as a payment, which you 
covet, and which you grudge.’ As 
the Divine blessing (evXoyia) is 
identified with the ready gift, so 
human covetousness (irXtoyeZia) 
is identified with the unwilling 
gift. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 6—10. 


ve^iav. c toGto Se (6 crnelpcov <f>ei8opevcos <j>eiSopevvs ko. 1 
Oepiaci, teal 6 aneipcov in euXoyicus in evXoyiais /cat 
Oepicrei) 7 (KacrTos Kadois * nporjpTjTai rrj KapSia, pr) iic 
\vmr) s fj i£ <u>dyKT)<s' ‘iXapov yap 86 tt)V ay ana 6 0eos. 
8b Swarei 8e 6 deos nacrav X°-P LV nepicrcrevcrai. els vpas, 
iva iv navrl navrore nacrav avrapKetav e%ov res nepicr- 
crevrjTe els nav epyov ayaOov, ^ Kadios yeypamat ’Ecncop- 

■ wpoaip eTrai. b Suvar<fc. 

cand not of covetousness. But ‘there is this' (‘he that 
soweth sparingly, ‘sparingly shall he also * reap, and he that 

7 soweth bountifully, bountifully shall he also reap ’), every 
one according as he purposeth in his heart, not r out of 

8 sorrow' or of necessity: for ‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
And God is able to make ‘every grace abound towards youj 
that ye r at every time' having ‘every sufficiency in ‘every 

9 thing may abound to every good work, as it is written, 

6. tovto Be. Understand an essential part of alms-giving 

as 1 Cor. vii. 29, ‘ this is what (see note on viii. 2 ; Rom. xii. 8), 

I mean.’ which he here justifies by a refer- 

The metaphor of sowing and ence to Prov. xxii. 8: avSpa tXa- 

reaping is, in the Epistles, almost pov mi Borr/v tvXoyti Bees (LXX.). 

always applied to contributions 8. He expands the reason for 

and alms. See note on 1 Cor. giving liberally. 6 Bear refers 

ix. 11. back to o Bede in verse 7. 

in' tvXoyiaie, 1 on the condition naoav \apiv, ‘ every gift.’ It 
of blessings,’ or 1 large gifts; ’ is used generally, both for what 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10, in' iXniii apo- God gives to them, and for what 
Tpiiiv. ‘ These are the terms on they give to others, as evXoyia in 
which we give and on which he verse 6. 

shall receive ; ’ as in Luke vi. 38, neptomvoat, 1 make to over- 
‘ Give, and it shall be given flow.’ For this active sense see 
unto you ; good measure, pressed on iv. 15. 

down.’ The accumulation of naoav, iv 

7. ikaoroc, i. e. Bi Soria. navrl, navrore, natrav , nav is re- 

npotjprp-ai, ‘ has chosen freely,’ markable. The stress is on nepia- 

according to its classical sense in reeijrt as connected with mpia- 

Arist. Ethics, iii. 2. trevtrai, — ‘ He can make your 

rfj lapiitf , ‘ in his own inner- wealth overflow, so that having 
most being : ’ see note on viii. 1G. a sufficiency (ahrapceiav, see 1 
Xiorijc . . . ai-dynjf. These two Tim. vi. 6; Phil. iv. 11) for your- 
words explain nXeoveCiar —‘ from selves, you may overflow in good 
a feeling of grief or of necessity,’ deeds to others.’ 
as opposed to the cheerfulness 9. caBits yiypanrai, ‘ so as to 
which the Apostle always makes exemplify the saying in Pa cxii. 
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TTLcrev, eScoKev tois nevrjcnv, r/ SuKcuoavvY) avrov pevei, els 

\ j *■> in t O' > ^ a / __ ^ / \ 

Tov aui)va. o oe ein^opriycov crnopov T(p (rneipovTi /cat 
aprov els fipwcriv opr/yijcreL /cal ir\r) 0 vve t tov cnropov 
vpoiv /cal c av^T)aei ra d yevrjpaTa rfjs St/caiocrwijs vpv>v. 

* ontp/ia. b x°P 1 YY^ (Tai ftal 7rATj0uvai. 

c au^trat. d ytvvi)f iaT a> 

‘he r dispcrsed abroad, he r gave to the poor, his righteous- 
lo ness remaineth for ever.’ Now he that r supplieth seed to 
the sower A will both ‘supply bread for 0 food, and mul¬ 
tiply your seed ° and increase the fruits of your righteous- 


(LXX. cxi.) 9,’ ‘ The man who 
fears God gives bountifully, and 
yet has more to give always,' 
the stress being thus 
els rbu alum, laid on the last words, 
fievei etg tov aiwva, 
‘ abides for ever,’ ‘ is never to 
be exhausted.’ Compare Ileb. vii. 
1G, 17, where the immortality of 
Melchizedek’s priesthood is ar¬ 
gued in like manner from the ex¬ 
pression ‘for ever’ (ecs tov al- 
wra) in Ps. ex. 4. 

eosojiniaev, 1 scattered,’ is the 
link -with the context of the 
Apostle, as suggested by the 
image of sowing, begun in verse 
(>, and continued in 9 ; and shows 
that in the Apostle’s mind, as well 
as in the Psalmist’s, the nomina¬ 
tive case is * the liberal man.’ 

>/ liKaiaaiivi), ‘ righteousness,’ 
- , here, and in 10, is used 

in the .same sense as in 
the LXX., Psalm cxi. 9, namely, 

‘ beneficence.’ See note on 1 
Cor. xiii. Comp, the reading 
fincawovvqv for tAcr/poauviji', in 
Matt. vi. 1. 

10. 6 5e brt-^opjjywv. He here 
resumes, after his quotation, the 
thought of verse 8 : 1 But, if you 
so scatter, He that supplies the 
wants of the sower and consumer 
in the natural world, will supply 
yours also.’ 


£7Tii(opr)ycSi', from its primary 
sense of ‘ supplying the cho¬ 
rus,’ is hence applied , 

p i iirixop-nyeiv. 

to any supply ot a de- 
mand, and in the N. Test, is al¬ 
ways used of the help rendered 
by God to man. See Gal. iii. 5 ; 
Col. ii. 19; 2 Pet. i. 11. 

mropov rw trirelpovTi vat hpTov 
els fipuioiv are suggested by the 
use of these very words in the 
comparison of the word of God 
to the rain in Isa. lv. 10 (LXX.). 

ra yevijfiaTa ri/e BusaioirvvrjQ 
v/Liiov (‘ the fruits of your righte¬ 
ousness ’ or ‘ beneficence ’) is 
suggested by IIos. x. 12, where 
the whole passage turns 
like this on the meta¬ 
phor of sowing: orrtt- 
puTf eavTO~tQ elg ^ivaiotjvvyv, Tpv- 
y//crcir£ f i r vupirov {(vrjs, <p,i- 
TtaaTE lavTuis ([>wi yvuitreotc, ek- 
£r)Tr)aaT£ tov Kvpiov tu>c tov e\de~iv 
yevtifiara iivatoovvric vplv. As 
oiropov refers to the harvest, ye- 
viipura refers to the vintage, the 
word being used in later Greek, 
and in the N. Test, generally 
(see Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 
25), in the sense of 1 fruit.’ cap- 
Trot is applied to this same collec¬ 
tion of alms, Rom. xv. 28. 

Compare 1 Cor. iii. G : ‘I 
planted; Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.’ 


ret yt in\- 
fj.ara. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 11—15. 


11 iv vavrl irkovritpp.a’oi els nacrav air\6nqTa, kcl- 
repya^eTai SC rjfia>v evyapicrriav a [rm] flew, 12 on i) Sta- 
Kovia rqs XeiTOV/jytas raun;? ov povov ecrrlw TrpocravaTrhrj- 
povcra ra va~repijpaTa twv ayuov, aXXa Kai irepicrcrevovcra 
Sia iroWmv eiiyaoicrTiMiv t&j *0em' 13 Sta rijs Soiciprjs ttjs 

* Lachm. Ed. 1. fixV- (5r« . . . . XP l(rr v)> «■! 


11 ness. Being enriched in every thing to all r liberality, which 

12 r worketh through us thanksgiving to God that the ''mini¬ 
stration of this service not only r is filling up' the wants of 
the saints, but 'abounding also by many thankgivings unto 

13 God: 'they by the 'proof of this minis tration 'glorifying 


11. n:\ovTii6fievoi maybe con¬ 
nected with t^orrec and ripitr- 
oevpre in verse 8, but is rather 
an instance of the Apostle’s free 
use of participles for indicatives 
or imperatives, as in viii. 24. 

tv etchti and e ic waaiv are ac¬ 
cumulated upon each other as in 
verse 1. 


dvXo-ip-a, see note on viii. 2. 
tins ea-Epyaftrai <'i ij/iur tir^a- 
piaria V St ji, ‘ Tour liberality 
by its contributions produces 
through us who administer it, 
thankf ulness from those who re¬ 
ceive it.' 

tu Scu, ‘ towards God,’ gives 
the religious turn which he im¬ 
mediately follows up in the next 
sentence. 

12. t) Stacovia, see viii. 4. 

X£1 ™ u Py t ‘ 1 '. Xtiroupyia, 
are used in Rom. xv. 
27, of this very contribution, and 
in Phil. ii. 30, of a similar one. 
The sense is as in classical Greek 
of a 1 public service,’ but here 
restricted by later use to religi¬ 
ous services. By its combina¬ 
tion here with ‘ thanksgiving to 
God,’ it may have a sense cor¬ 
responding to the priestly ser¬ 
vice, performed in the Temple by 
the priests offering victims, in the 
Christian church by the people 


offering good deeds and praise. 
Compare the same connexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii. 15, 1 by this 
we offer continually the sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the fruit 
(comp, ytriipara in verse 10) of 
our lips, giving thanks to His 
name. But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.’ 

rpoaarar\i)povaa, 1 supplying 
by addition,’ only used here, and 
in xi. 9. 

Trtptatrevovaa St a ToWdir cv^a- 
piariwy ru 9fiJ. 1 Overflowing 
beyond its imm ediate object of 
relieving want through the many 
thanksgivings which it causes to 
be sent up to God.’ 

Lachmann, in his 2nd Ed., 
reads rj» (C. D. G.), in his 
1st Ed. rji xpiorp (B.) ; and on 
the same grounds, in his first re¬ 
tains, and in the second omits, 
cat before Sta in verse 13. 

13. This sentence, like the one 
immediately preceding in verse 
11, is without grammatical con¬ 
nexion : So*i(oyrts relates to xoX- 
\uy f as xXovrifo/jrroi to vpuv. 

Sia rijf Cocipijc rrjc Sifurorinr, 

‘ through the experience of this 
service.’ 

Jotnforrec Toy Seoy, see viii. 23. 
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SiaKovlas TavTTjs &o£d£,ovTe s top 6eov iwl rfj vnorayfj Trjs 
opoXoyla s vpd>v els to evayyeXiov tov ypurrov Kal an X.o- 
T7]TL Trjs kolvcovlgls els ai/TOv s Kaj eis irdvra S, 14 Kai 
avTaiv Setjcrei v-rrep vpiov iirLirodovvToiv vpas St a. nrjp vnep- 
fidWovaav yapiv tov Oeov i(f> vplv. l0 ^apts a t&j 0e<u 
eVt Ty aveK?>Ly]yrjT(p avrov Baipea. 

• Add 

God for r the subjection of your confession in regard to 
the gospel of Christ, and liberality of your communication 

14 in regard to them and in regard to all, and themselves by 
their prayer for you 'longing after you because of the 

15 exceeding grace of God [seen]' upon you. r Grace 11 be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift. 

“ Or ‘ thanks.’ 


L7ri rrj vTrorayrj Trjc ogoXoyiac 
vguir eic to cvayyiXtov tov xpiarov. 

‘ They glorify God for the obe¬ 
dience which belongs to the con¬ 
fession of your faith, in regard 
to the Gospel of Christ.’ For 
the use of ojuo.Xoy la, in this sense, 
see 1 Tim. vi, 12 ; Heb. iii. 1, iv. 
14, x. 23, in all cases used for 
1 the profession of Christianity.’ 

tie to evayyiXtor tov xptarou. 
See ii. 12. It gives the religious 
ground of thankfulness, as tic 
aiiTov c in the next clause gives 
the human ground. 

itrr\iiT!}TL rijc KOivviviaq (not 
1 the sincerity of their commu¬ 
nion,’ but) as in viii. 4, the li¬ 
berality of their communication.’ 

tic ai/rouc Kai tic iravrac, 1 to 
the Jewish Christians, and if to 
them, then to all.’ 

14. sat (ivtuiv , ... if’ vfiir. This 


is another independent sentence, 
following out in sense, though 
not in grammar, the preceding: 

1 And they, with prayer for you, 
long to see you, because they 
hear of the exceeding gift which 
God has worked in you.’ 

In these four last verses, the 
Apostle throws himself forward 
into the time when at Jerusalem 
he should receive the thanks of 
the Jewish Christians for this 
contribution, and thereby witness 
the completion of the harmony 
between the, Jewish and Gentile 
Churches. Hence the impas¬ 
sioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occa¬ 
sion. Compare the abrupt in¬ 
troduction of similar thanksgiv¬ 
ings in Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33—3G; 
1 Cor. xv. 57 ; Gal. i. 5 ; Eph. 
iii. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17. 


Paraphrase of Chap. IX. 1 — 15. 

I have spoken of the boast which I made concerning you to the 
Macedonian Churches. I have urged you to receive the mission 
of Titus with Christian love. I might have urged upon you 
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more directly the duty of preparing the contribution ; but I 
have not done so ; because the very ground of that boast was 
my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make the boast that 
even a year ago the contribution was prepared, on the faith of 
which the great mass of the Macedonian collection has been 
made. Titus and his companions were sent for this very reason 
that you might be fully prepared; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians, who may accompany me to Corinth, should think 
that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, should 
have cause to blush for what I said. Therefore my injunction 
to the brethren was to be beforehand in arriving at Corinth, to 
be beforehand in preparing the contribution, as I have been 
beforehand in announcing it; remembering that, according to 
the language of the Old Testament, such a contribution is a 
blessing —a blessing both to the givers and receivers, and there¬ 
fore to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not something ichich 
you were grasping to keep. What I mean is this :— That all 
contributions are, according to the well-known figure, like seed 
sown ; if sown sparingly, there is a scanty harvest; if plenti¬ 
fully, as men shower down blessings, then there will be a harvest 
of blessings. And in such contributions let every one give 
according to the free choice of his own heart and conscience; 
as the Proverbs declare, it is only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful giver, 
is able to make an overflowing not of one only, but of every kind 
of gift; so that, not in one matter only, but in every matter, 
not at one time only, but at every time, you may have for your¬ 
selves, not one kind only, but every kind of sufficiency; and 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one kind only, but 
in every kind, of good work. As the Psalmist describes of the 
good man how he * scatters, and gives to the poor, and yet his 
beneficence remains inexhaustible for all time ; ’ and, as Isaiah 
describes the word of God like the rain which always supplies 
‘ seed to the sower and bread for food,' so He will surely supply 
and multiply the harvest of your good deeds, and the vintage of 
your benevolence; and thus you will have riches of every kind 
to spend on every kind of liberality. Thus the result will be a 
great thanksgiving, not only in the sight of man, but of God; 
not only a necessary supply of the wants of the Christian poor, 
but an overflowing, as in a sacred service, of many thanks- 
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givings to Christ: those who experience the benefits of this 
contribution will offer glory to God for your obedience to the 
confession which you made in the service of the glad tidings 
of Christ, for the liberality of your communication in the 
service of themselves and of all Christians ; and in their prayers 
they will long to see you for the favour which God manifests so 
greatly to you and through you to them, and which calls forth 
in me one last thanksgiving for the gift, great beyond words to 
express, in the fulfilment of this mission. 


In concluding this Section, two points are to be remarked: 

I. The great stress laid by the Apostle on the Import . 
contribution of the Corinthian Church. He had ance of tlie 
warned them in the First Epistle 1 to have it ready: « mtrl ' lu ; 

i,i, -i ,,.,- 1 ■ ,■ , Lon of the 

he had ‘ boasted ot their preparations, making the Coriu- 
very most of it that he could to the Churches of 
Macedonia; by that boast the Macedonian Churches 
had chiefly been stimulated to make exertions, 2 which, by the 
time that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost 
beyond their means. 3 He now devotes a whole section of an 
important Epistle solely to this subject; he sends Titus, the 
most energetic and fervent of his companions, with the Hew of 
urging the completion of the collection ; 4 he joins with him two 
Christians, distinguished for their zeal, known through all the 
congregations through which he had passed, tried by himself in 
many difficulties, messengers of many Churches, ‘ the glory of 
Christ Himself.’ 5 He heaps entreaty upon entreaty that they 
will be ready, that they will be bountiful. He promises the 
fulness of God’s blessings upon them if they persevere: 6 he 
anticipates a general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an 
ardent affection for them, from those whom they relieve ; 7 he 
compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of God 
Himself, as though it were itself an especial gift of God, and 
could only be expressed by the same word (* grace,’ ‘ bless¬ 
ing ’) 8 : he urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life 

1 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. s viii. 18, 22, 23. 

2 2 Cor. ix. 2. 8 ix. 4, 5, C—10. 

3 viii. 2, 3. 2 ix. 11—14. 

4 viii. 0, 17. 3 viii. 1, 7, 0, ix. 5, G. 
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of Christ: 1 2 he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for the zeal 
which Titus showed in the matter, and for the ‘ unspeakable 
gift ’ itself. 1 Finallv, when on arriving at Corinth, he found 
the gift completed, 3 it determined his course to Jerusalem 4 in 
spite of his ardent desire 5 to visit Rome and Spain, and in spite 
of the many dangers and difficulties of which he was warned 
upon his road ; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 
‘ bound in spirit,’ he was ‘ ready to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; ’ 6 and if he should succeed in finding that it was 
‘ acceptable,’ then, and not before, he could ‘ come with joy ’ 
and ‘ refresh himself ’ with the Christians of the West. 7 

The reasons which invested this contribution with such im¬ 
portance, are probably to be found in the fact that he had been 
expressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostleship 
to the Gentiles, with making this collection 8 for the Jewish 
Christians. Hence he would be doubly anxious to present it, 
especially that part of it which came from the capital of Greece, 
from his own chief and favourite Church, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a peace-offering 9 from the greatest of 
the Gentile Churches to the greatest of the Jewish, a recogni¬ 
tion of the spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jeru¬ 
salem. 19 His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same 
impassioned love for his country and people, which shows itself 
with hardly less vehemence, though in a more general form, in 
the Epistle to the Romans : ‘ I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for my brethren’s sakes.’ 11 ‘My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God is, that they might be saved.’ 11 ‘ Hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid. For I also am an 
Israelite.’ 13 

This unexpected burst of Jewish enthusiasm thus occurring 
in the midst of an address to his own especial converts, is a 
touching proof how, in a strange land, he still remembered 
Zion ; bow the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished 
the generous feelings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 

1 2 Cor. viii. 9. 8 Gal. ii. 10. 

2 viii. 16, ix. 15. 0 c^pripopiu, Rom. xv. 31. 

5 Rom. xv. 26. 10 Rom. xv. 27. 

4 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 11 Ibid. ix. 3. 

8 Rom. xv. 23, 24, i. 10, II. 12 Ibid. x. 1. 

6 Acta xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4, 10, 13. 13 Ibid. xi. 1, 2. 

7 Rom. xv. 32. 
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and renegades, he still cherished for the Church of his nativity, 
and the land of his people. 

II. This Section shows that the community of goods, de¬ 
scribed in Acts ii. 44, iv. 32, had even already come to he 
observed only in spirit; and that the idea of Christian equality 
required not an absolute uniformity, but a mutual co-operation 
and assistance. It could no longer be said that ‘ none among 
believers possessed aught of his own ; ’ or that ‘ none lacked.’ 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The only 
question that arose was the regulation of their mutual relations 
and duties. Such an undoubted instance of change in regard 
to one of the most important institutions of the early Church, 
is valuable as a warning against laying too much stress on ad¬ 
herence to the letter of any of them. Of a like kind is the in¬ 
ference to be drawn from the Apostle’s declarations of the duty 
of almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar to the Christian re¬ 
ligion. It is urged as a religious obligation equally 
in the Jewish observances before, and the Mussul- C al view of 
man precepts since, the coming of Christ. But this Alms S iv - 
passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of Ori- " 8 ' 
cntal religion in exalting munificence to a high rank amongst 
the gifts of God, differs from the merely mechanical view 
which the Pharisaic Jews, the Koran, and in a later time 
some of the mediaeval saints, have held concerning it. They 
have dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawng down 
the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his undisguised 
eagerness to obtain the largest possible contribution, insists 
with no less eagerness on the spirit in which it is given. 
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-THE ASSERTION OF IRS INTENTION TO EXERT IUS 
APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 

Chap. X—XHI. 

WITH A DIGRESSION (x. 6 -XII. 10) 

VINDICATING HIS AUTHOBITT AND CHARACTER AGAINST THE CHARGES OF THE 
FAX.SE TEAC HER S. 

The transition from the first to the second part of the Epistle, 
is so marked that it might almost be thought to be 

Change in ° t ° 

this por- a distinct composition. The conciliatory and affec¬ 
tion of the tionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 
p " part is here exchanged for a tone of stem command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression of de¬ 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed with a lan¬ 
guage of sarcasm and irony which has parallels in the First 
Epistle , 1 but none up to this point in the Second. With this 
change in the general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first person plural to 
express his relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the 
first part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in some 
instances 2 with unusual emphasis, employs the first person sin¬ 
gular ; the digressions no longer go off to general topics, but 
revolve more and more closely round himself: the Corinthians 
are no longer commended 3 for their penitent zeal, but re¬ 
buked 4 for their want both of love and penitence. The con¬ 
fident hopes 5 which he had expressed for the future are 
exchanged for the most gloomy forebodings . 6 

What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Possible Epistle ? A momentary doubt might be suggested 
solutions, whether it was not an intermediate fragment be¬ 
tween the First and Second Epistles, transposed by mistake to 

1 1 Cor. iv. 8—10, vi. 3—8, ix. 4 xii. 16, 20, 21. 

1—16, xv. 4. 5 vii. 0—16. 

2 x. 1, xii. 13. 8 xii. 20. 

3 vii. 7—16. 
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this part of the Apostolic writings. But this is forbidden, as 
well by a comparison both of the general character and the 
details of the two portions of the Epistle. In spite of their 
many differences, yet the resemblance between them is greater 
than between any other two portions of the Apostle’s writings ; 
the abruptness of the digression, xi. 7—15, xii. 1, is paralleled 
only by such as ii. 14—16, iv. 2—6, vi. 14, vii. 2 ; and the 
topics, although treated much more personally, are still the 
same. Compare iii. 1, and x. 13—18 ; ii. 17, and xii. 14—19. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the Epistle 
he is occupied with a different section of the Corinthian 
Church ; namely, the false teachers and their adherents. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than in the 
former part, it is evident from x. 8, xi. 1—9, xii. 11—15, xiii. 
11, 12, that he is still, on the whole, addressing the same body 
as in Chapters i.—ix. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this portion of 
the Epistle from the rest, there still is nothing improbable in 
supposing a pause, whether of time or of thought, before the 
beginning of the tenth Chapter. It may he that in the inter¬ 
val news had come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of 
fervour on the part of the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of the 
Church. Or, after the full outpouring of his heart, he may 
have returned to the original impression which the arrival of 
Titus hud removed; as the time of his visit either actually 
drew hearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his imagina¬ 
tion, he was again haunted by the fear already expressed (ii. 1), 
that he should have to visit them, not In love, but in anger. 
Such a feeling of fear, at any rate, is the basis of this, as that 
of gratitude was the basis of the first, portion of the Epistle; 
it is from this that he starts (x. 1—7), from this the digressions 
fly off (x. 12, xii. 10), and to this his conclusion returns (xii. 
11, xiii. 13). 

[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so closely en¬ 
tangled together, that it has been found necessary to follow a some¬ 
what different arrangement in the position assigned to the general 
remarks.] 


K K 
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X. 1 .Autos Se ey(b ITavXos Trapa/raXm uptas Sea rrj s 
“'trpa.vTr)TO<; koL €iri€tfC€tas roO XP LcrT °*>» ° s Kara npoaonrov 

• TTpa6TT)TOS. 


l Now I Paul myself r exhort you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ, who in r face am ‘downcast among 


X. 1. Avroc 5e lyuj llaDAoe. 
This emphatic stress on 
11 Paul.’ his own person is the fit 
introduction to the por¬ 
tion of the Epistle which, beyond 
any other part of his writings, is 
to lay open his individual life 
and character. 1 Look at me : it 
is no longer in conjunction with 
others that I address you; it is 
not as at the beginning of the 
Epistle “ Paul and Timotheus ; ” 
but Paul alone—that Paul who 
is charged with making empty 
boasts; he now places himself 
before you, with all his human 
feelings of love and tenderness, 
to warn and entreat you not to 
drive him to extremities.’ 

The only other passages where 
a similar phrase occurs, are in 
Gal. v. 2, ‘ Behold, I Paul say 
to you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ; ’ 
Philemon 19, ‘I Paul have writ¬ 
ten it with mine own hand; ’ 
Eph. iii. 1, 1 1 Paul the prisoner 
of Christ.’ 

It might be inferred from this 
that this portion of the Epistle, 
like that to the Galatians and 
Philemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by his own 
hand. 

5ta rijc wpavrijroe *al hrieiKilae 
tou ^outtov. Compare Rom. xii. 
1 ; Phil. ii. 1. 

The force of the expression 


here, however, is more personal. 
One would expect that 
he was going to entreat ‘ The 
them, by the example 
of Christ, to be for- ° fChrl9t ’ 
giving and forbearing towards 
him ; but the context shows the 
sense to be, ‘You know, and I 
know, how meek and forbearing 
was Christ; do not provoke me 
into even an apparent deviation 
from that example, by a mis¬ 
conduct which will compel me to 
use severity.’ imtuciia, cirtciofc, 
are always used in the N. Test, 
in contradistinction to violence 
or irascibility, vpairris is ge¬ 
nerally used of gentleness, in 
contradistinction to severity or 
anger; see 1 Cor. iv. 21. The 
appeal to the example of Christ 
indicates that the Apostle had 
before his mind, not merely the 
general idea of perfection, but 
the definite historical character 
of gentleness and patience as 
exhibited in the Gospel nar¬ 
ratives. Matt. xi. 29 ; Luke 
xxiii. 34. 

The construction here is con¬ 
fused. The sentence, if com¬ 
pleted, would have required after 
7rnpaeu\(i some clause expressing 
that they were not to exasperate 
him. But (with a transition 
somewhat similar to that in 
Eph. iii. 1—iv. 1) he recommences 
the sentence in verse 2 with 
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pev tclttcivos iv vfi.lv, anaiv oe Bappoi et$ v/xas' 2 Seopa t 
8e to pr) irapdiv Bapprjcrat rrj nerroiffijcrei y Aoyi£o/xai 
Tokprjcrai inl TLvas rovs Xoyt.£opevovs 17/xas to? Kara crdpKa 
TreptiraTovvTa*;. 3 iv (rapid, yap TrepnraTowTe<; ov Kara 
crapKa crTparevopcOa 4 (ra yap onX a rrj s crTparetas ypuiv 

2 you, but being absent am bold toward you: but I r pray 
that “ being present I may not be bold' with r that confi¬ 
dence wherewith I think to be bold against some who r reason 

3 of us as if we walked according to the flesh. For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war r according to' the flesh 


ocofiat S( } and thus the joint 
sense of the whole is : ‘I entreat 
you, or rather, I prai/ that you 
may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from the 
times when I am absent to the 
times when I am present with 
you.’ For a similar interchange 
of TaparaXu* and Stopai see V. 20, 
21, vi. 1, viii. 4. 

raxeivoc, ‘ downcast,’ as in 1 
Cor. ii. 3, ‘ with much fear and 
trembling, and in weakness ; ’ 
compare vii. G. 

-nppw tis e/mr, ‘I am con¬ 
fident in my power against you,’ 
in a different sense therefore 
from Sctfipd) iv vfiiv, vii. 1G. 

Kuril xpauiuxuv is ‘ face to 
face.’ in opposition to axuiv, as 
in I Cor. xiii. 12, xpuffuixov irpog 
irpuounrov. 

2. rii pi) irapwv $appijfTiii. The 
article expresses, ‘ this is what I 
ask ;’ the nominative is used, 
because the Apostle is speaking 
of himself. 

XnyiOifiat, opposed to Aoy<- 
fopt'i'ovc, ‘ I calculate on being 
bold in conscious uprightness 
and dependence on God; the>/ 
calculate on my failure as con¬ 
trolled by human motives and 
dependent on human means.’ 

Kuril aapKa alludes to the low 
motives charged upon him, as in 
ii. 17, iv. 2 ; 1 Thess. ii 3. 

a 


3. -yap is the reason for roA- 
fiijuni. 

iv aapul is opposed to Kuril 
vapKa, and xepnraruvvreQ to trrpa- 
revopefhi. 1 Although we are still 
in the influences of the world, it 
is not hi) the influences of this 
world that we are actuated ’ 
(compare John xvii. , 

. - J - iv capKi . . 

lo, not . . . out of tiara trap/ca. 
the world, but . . . 
from the evil ’)—‘ although we 
are treading the pathway of the 
world, it is not from the ar¬ 
moury of the world that we 
derive our strength.’ iv uapKi 
refers to his bodily infirmities 
and dangers, as in vii. 5, xii. 7; 
and the sense is the same as in 
iv. 7, ‘ we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.’ 

xepixnrovvrae, though not ne¬ 
cessarily expressing more Than 
‘living’ ( verstmtes), is used as 
in v. 7 with reference 
to its proper etymo- xepixa- 
logical sense of ‘ walk- T0 ' ,, ' Tas - 
ing to and fro.’ 

arpartvopiOa is (not merely 
‘ we fight,’ but) ‘ we 
make our expeditions, MC p a _ 
alluding to the march, 
as it were, which he was go¬ 
ing to make upon Corinth, as 
against a strong fortress; and 
this image is now carried on into 
detail. 

2 
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ov crapKLKa, aWa Swara tw 0£(±> upo? Kadacpecrw oypjpa)- 
paTcov), 5 Xoy lit poiis KaOcupowres xal nav mficopa. inatpo- 
ptvov KOLTOL Trji yVUlO'iOi'S TOV 8tOV, KCLL !Xiy^pO.\o)T iC^OVT 

(for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but ''strong 
5 through God to the r casting down of r fastnesses), casting down 
r reasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself against 


the knowledge of God, and 

4, 5. Aiafhupeiv o^opoipara 
is employed in the LXX. for 
the reduction of strongholds; 
Lain. ii. 2; Prov. xxi. 22; 1 
Macc. v. 65, viii. 10. Compare 
I-Ior. Ep. II. ii. 25—30, ‘ Luculli 
miles . . . Presidium regale loco 
dejecit , ut aiunt, Summe munito 
et multarum divite rerum.’ 

Sdwpa although only used in 
the LXX. in a more 
down 1 of S elieral sense, is by 
strong- Aquila used in Deut. 
holds.’ xxxii. 13 ; 1 Sam. ix. 

12; Ps. xviii. 34, as a 
translation of Bamah —‘ a high 
hill.’ 

ai^paXhirl^m is (not merely 
‘ to enslave,' like SovXtvui, but) 
to ‘ lead away as prisoners of 
war.’ To this peculiar turn of 
warlike imagery the recollections 
of the Mithridatic and 
Cilician Piratical wars may 
wars ' have in part contri¬ 
buted. Both of these contests 
partook of the character here 
indicated; the second especially, 
which had been raging amongst 
the hill forts of the Cilician 
pirates not more than sixty 
years before the Apostle’s birth, 
in the very scene of his earlier 
years, and which was ended by 
the reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (See Appian, 
Bell. Mith. 234—238; Arnold’s 
Bom. Commonw. i. 272.) Un¬ 
derneath these outward images 


bringing into captivity every 

he expresses not merely a ge¬ 
neral warfare against sin and 
pride, but the special warfare 
which he had to wage against 
the offenders in the Corinthian 
Church, and every one of his 
words assists him in carrying out 
the metaphor. 

XoyiiTfiovr, referring back to Xo- 
yuoperoue in verse 2, expresses 
that is of a mental, not a bodily 
warfare, that he is speaking, while 
vtpwfia is selected as having the 
double meaning, both of a natural 
eminence (as given above), and 
also of mental elevation, whether 
in a good or bad sense, as in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 
4, xv. 9; the meaning being 
further defined in this place by 
tTratpofievov Kara ttjq yvoioiwQ tov 
Stou. KaOatpelv has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period for 
1 taking down' the pride or ar¬ 
guments of opponents, as to <ppu- 
vrifia KadeXilv, Dio Chrys. lvii. p. 
571 b, Ixxiii. p. 634 a ; Appian. 
B. C. ii. p. 766. n)v aXa£oi’tiav 
Midatpovvrce, Aristid. t. ii. p. 259. 

tov tmru-^KTfjoT toiv evavrtuv 
&>£tov KaOatpuv, Philo, de Abrah. 
p. 32 . Kafiatpijtruv navra Xoyov . . . 
o'v TroXefioQ aXX' tlpriv ij, Philo, de 
Confus. Ling. p. 424. (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) 

Svvura rip 9ew, as u OTtior rto 
•5cw, Acts vii. 20, 1 in the sight 
of God.’ 

For a similar elaboration of a 
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7 tolv v 6 r/pa.el<; tyjv VTraKorjv tov xpecrTov, G Kal ii> irolp. 0 ) 
eyovre'i iK$iKrjcrci.L nacrav irapa.KOiji’ a , orav irXrjpcoOrj vpmv 
rj vnaKorj, 

n Laolim. Ed, 1, irapcuca^y. Srau nXTjpuOjj. 


6 thought to the obedience of Christ, and having in rea¬ 
diness to revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 
fulfilled, 


military image, compare the de¬ 
scription of the Christian panoply 
in Eph. vi. 11—17. 

ci’c Ti)r vnuKoi]V tov ^piorou is 
in sense the same as if it had 
been rrj vrarop (aix/ta\wrr£orra 
fxe tu> to yip, Rom. vii. 23) ; but it 
is here changed to eic r/;v virn- 
cof/r to carry on the metaphor, as 
though the ‘ obedience ’ which it 
was his object to produce, was 
also the fortress to which his 
prisoners were to be carried. 

G. There might still remain 
some rebels against his authority, 
even after all the conquest 
which he has just described, and 
these, he now proceeds to say, he 
was prepared to punish (comp. 
Luke xix. 27, 1 those mine 

enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them before 
me ’). But as he had been 
careful at the beginning of this 
Epistle to express his anxiety 


not to come to Corinth till the 
mass of the Church were pre¬ 
pared to receive him (i. 23), so 
here he hastens to add, ‘ when 
your obedience is fulfilled.’ He 
acted, as has been observed, on a 
wise application of the princi¬ 
ple ‘ divide et impera ,’ as when 
lie threw the apple of discord 
amongst the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, Acts xxiii. 6—10. 

kv irotfuo 1'xorrtc, ‘ being pre¬ 
pared,’ so Polyb. ii. 34, 2 ; Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, pp. 505, 584. 

vaparoi'i is used in contradis¬ 
tinction to viraviili, before and 
after. 

vfiuiv is placed before ilraroj/, 
and out of its natural position, 
to show that it is the emphatic 
word. 

The context requires that orav 
itX r/fiivHrj should be joined to the 
preceding clause, as in the Text; 
not to the following, as in Lacli- 
mann’s 1st edition. 


Paraphrase of Chap. X. 1—6. 

I now wish to speak to you of myself, of that very Paul against 
whom you hear so much. 1 conjure you not to compel me to 
break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving character of 
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SECOND EPISTLE. 


Christ. I pray that when I come to you there may he no 
occasion for exerting that authority tohich some think I shall 
never venture to exercise but at a distance. But he assured 
that, if I do exercise it, it tvill be a real authority. I shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with iveapons, 
not of earthly, hut of heavenly rear fare; and every alien 
thought and imagination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to submission, 
like captive bands; and those who resist shall he punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, 
I wait only till I am assured of your submission, that I may 
not confound the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the 
deceivers. 
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His Boast of iiis Claims. 

Chap. X. 7—XII. 18. 

At the concluding words of the preceding threat, the thought 
of his adversary or adversaries in the Corinthian Church rises 
before him in a more tangible form than it had yet assumed. 
He determines to throw aside the delicacy which had hitherto 
prevented him from speaking openly of his claims, and to give 
the Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was that 
they were deserting for their present leaders. Accordingly he 
leaves the immediate subject of this portion of the Epistle, 
which was to consist of the assertion of his authority on his 
expected arrival at Corinth; and he embarks on a wide di¬ 
gression, which, though often interrupted and broken into many 
fragments, is still held together by one thought and one word, 
his boasting {Kav^aadai). It is in his mouth a word of His 
peculiar significance, because it is so reluctantly used ; ‘Boast-’ 
and because it is intended to express that assertion (if one may 
use a modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his own merits, 
against which a great part of his general teaching was especi¬ 
ally aimed. But with that freedom, which is characteristic of 
the Apostolic writings generally, he is not afraid of a word, if 
it really serves to express his meaning; and therefore, though 
with many apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of this section. As he overcomes his scruple to use the 
word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of himself. 
It is always with reference to some position taken up by 
his opponents. They occupy the background of the portrait; 
and their conduct, with the misconceptions or suspicions enter¬ 
tained by the Corinthians regarding himself, justifies this de¬ 
parture from his ordinary usage, and supplies the clue to the 
successive stages of his vindication. 
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7 ra Kara npocranrov fikeirere. *et T15 rrenoiOev eawra> 
XpicrTov eivai, tovto koyilficrOo) vaktv b d<f> eavrov, on 

* /SAtirrr*; b Lachm. Ed. 1, i<p' latrrov. 

7* ye look on things after the outward r face. If any r one 
trust to him self that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 


7. ‘ Such ia the authority 
which I claim, the power which 
I am prepared to wield. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) the 
outside appearance of things.' 
By the outside appearance he 
^ 4 alludes to the various 

IpiZror. P° int3 . of outward su¬ 
periority alleged in his 
opponents. That this (and not 
any of the other meanings at¬ 
tached to it, 1 conspicuous, 1 
‘ what lies before you,’ &c.) is 
the signification of ra Kara vpoir- 
wnoy, is clear from the sense of 
Trpdffuuroi' in this Epistle (see v. 
12 , kv TTponcrzio Kavxpjpkvovc rat 
firj KapSig, and X. 1, Kura Trpooanrov 
—where it is used, not merely as 
an equivalent to trapuiv, but ‘ in 
external appearance ’), and in 
the similar phrase /3\eir«c tic to 
irpoounror, Matt. xxii. 16 ; Mark 
xii. 14. Comp, also Jude 16; 
Luke xx. 21 ; Gal. ii. 6, and the 
universal sense of 7rpo<rwiroXp7rrj;e 
. .. \r)\pia, and .. . Xijirrtirf. That 
pkijrtrt is to be understood not as 
interrogative or imperative, but 
as indicative, appears (though 
more doubtfully), because if it 
were interrogative or imperative 
it would probably be at the be¬ 
ginning of the sentence; and if 
interrogative, would probably be 
preceded by n or some similar 
word; if imperative, it would re¬ 


quire to be taken in an ironical 
sense, hardly justified by the con¬ 
text. 

He now points out the various 
outward shows which the Co¬ 
rinthians regarded instead of the 
inward realities. The first of 
these was the profession made by 
the false teachers of a closer con¬ 
nexion with Christ than that en¬ 
joyed by him. That there was 
such a claim at Corinth, appears 
from the party watchword, ‘ I 
am of Christ.,’ 1 Cor. i. 10, and 
(more doubtfully) from the pre¬ 
tensions of the false teachers to 
be ‘ Ministers of Christ,' 1 Apo¬ 
stles of Christ' (xi. 23, 13). 

From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaiz- 
ers (xi. 22), it may al- ? f 

so be inferred that 
this connexion with Christ was 
through some earthly relationship, 
either as being Jews, or as having 
seen Him, or been His companions 
in His lifetime, or through His 
kinsmen after the llesh, the 
‘ brethren of the Lord.’ Com¬ 
pare the Apostle’s answers to the 
charges of this or a similar party 
in 1 Cor. ix. 1, ‘Am I not an 
Apostle? . . . have I not seen the 
Lord Jesus ? ’ followed by an al¬ 
lusion (4) to ‘Kephas’ and ‘the 
brethren of the Lord.’ It would 
also illustrate the Apostle’s ex¬ 
pression (v. 16) in this Epistle, 
‘ even though we have known 
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Kadais avTO<; ypurTOv, ovtcos teal rj/Aeis.* 8 iav b [re] yap r ire- 
picrcroTepov n KavyqcrojpiL nepl TrjsiiiovcrLa.syp.an'rj'; eScoKev 
6 Kvpt.o< ; d eis olKoSoprjv Kal ovk ets KaOa'ipecru' vpa>v e , ovk 
alcryvvdrjcropai, 9 lva prj S6£a> tLs av iK(j)o/3elv vpas Sta 
raiv 10 on Ai f emcrroXal ptv cpacrlv fiapelai 


* Add Xp«rroD. b Lichm. Ed. 1, omit [re], ' Add nai. 

rt Add T)fuv. e MS. C. is deficient from £y*a> v] to the end of the Epistle. 

r Af fxkv ImaToKai, <f>7](Ti. 


8 this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we. °* For 
though I should boast somewhat more of our r power which 
the Lord r gave 0A for r your edification and not for r casting you 

9 down', I r shall not be ashamed, that I may not seem as 
to if I would terrify you by r my epistles/ For ‘ his r epistles’ 


Christ after the flesh, yet hence¬ 
forth know we Him no more 
[after the flesh],’ implying that 
there were some who were proud 
of having so known Him. Com¬ 
pare also the language of the 
same party of Judaizers, as ex¬ 
pressed in the Clementines (Horn, 
xvii. 17). See Introd. p. 3o2—3. 

Whether the phrase, 1 If any 
one ’ (nr, in the singular), points 
to an individual, or not, must be 
left in uncertainty. Similar ex¬ 
pressions are repeated in x. 10, 
11, 18, xi. 4, 20. 

irriAd', 1 once more,’ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 21. 

atp' eaurou (text with C. D. G.), 

‘ from himself,’ i. e. ‘ without 
being reminded of it by me.’ 
Lachm. 1st Ed. with B. tip’ 

cavrov. 

8pe<r, i. e. the Apostle : here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Epistle, using the plural for the 
singular. 

8. ‘ I truly belong to Christ; 
for even if my boast extended 
far beyond this (^Trcpuraorcpov'), it 
would still be true,’ The tran¬ 
sition from the singular to the 
plural is occasioned by the mix¬ 


ture of personal and general feel¬ 
ings which the passage contains. 
The parenthesis ‘ which the Lord 
hath given us for building up 
( oiKocofitiv ), not for pulling down ’ 
(Ka0aipeaiv), is a recurrence to 
the former image of the fortress, 
in verse 5, which he here modi¬ 
fies, apparently under the same 
feeling as in i. 23, 24, ‘ to spare 
you I came not to Corinth . . . 
not that we are lords over your 
fi>i th.’ 

9. ira pi) EoEtv . . . £7ritTro\cvv. 
This clause depends on oin: at- 
oxyi'Oi'iaofiai, but has probably 
the force of an abrupt sentence, 
standing by itself, as the reason 
for some unexpected thought:— 
‘ I will not be ashamed to boast, 
only let me not seem to terrify 
you.’ Compare a similarly ab¬ 
rupt use of xai pi} in Rom. iii. 8; 
e! fn), I Cor. vii. 17. 

uc civ is used adverbially like 
<is cl, ‘ as if.’ 

10. Ai CTTttrroKal. The plural, 
1 his Epistles,’ need not imply 
anything more than an allusion 
to his Epistles generally; not 
that he had written more than 
one to Corinth before this. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 11—12. 


Kal l<T)(ypai, rj • Se napovcria rov crm/taro? dcrBein)^ Kal 
6 \6yos * efovSei'Tj/i.eVos. 11 tovto \oyilfi<r6a> 6 roiouro?, 
otl otoL iarpeu ral Xoynj St’ iTTLCTToXoiv anovres, toioutoc 

* ^£OV0€l'I}/U€«'Or. 


say they £ are weighty and r mighty, but his bodily presence 
li is weak and his r word contemptible.’ Let such an one 
think this, that such as we are in word by r epistles when 
we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we are 


flapuai, 1 effective, impres¬ 
sive ; ’ a word often used by 
the later Rhetoricians for ener¬ 
getic, impressive oratory. (See 
Wetstein.) i<r\vpai, ‘vigorous.’ 

»/ 7rvpov<rla rou voiparor, 1 his 
arrival in person,’ aodtm'is, 1 iu- 
firm.’ (See note on xi. 16.) e&juce- 
rjlftiroc, ‘ contemned,’ ‘ thought 
nothing of.’ (See 1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Lachmann, with B., reads <jiaair, 
but the Rec. Text is supported 
by D. E. F. G. J. K. and may 
well be the true reading. If 
so, it points to a single per¬ 
son, as confirmed by x. 7, xi. 
20. This passage is the only 
instance of the very words used 
by St. Paul's opponents. It thus 
gives a contemporary judgment 
on his Epistles, and a contem¬ 
porary description of himself. 
Its expressions apply, doubtless, 
chiefly to the First Epistle to 
Corinth, and the effects of that 
Epistle (see 2 Cor. vii. 11) illus¬ 
trate the epithets here employed 
to express the heavy blows which 
it dealt on the hearts of its 
readers. The description of the 
personal appearance of 
Personal the Apostle is in ac- 

!f' ri “ ar ;,, cordance with all that 
ance of the , . , 

Apostle. we gather from the 
New Testament and 
other sources. The representa¬ 
tions of it in the pictures of 
Raphael are doubtless in a high 
degree delusive. His arrival at 


Corinth, ‘ in weakness and with 
fear and much trembling’ (1 
Cor. ii. 3), agrees with the gene¬ 
ral impression derived from this 
Epistle, and that to the Gala¬ 
tians, of the nervous suscepti¬ 
bility and agitation of his tem¬ 
perament and his manner. The 
comparison of Barnabas to Ju¬ 
piter and of himself to Mercury, 
by the people of Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 12), implies that he was the 
least commanding of the two. 
The traditional description, as 
preserved in the allusions or de¬ 
tailed accounts of the Philopa- 
tris (of Lucian?) (c. 12), the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla (Fabric. 
Cod. Pseudep.), Malalas (Chro- 
nog. 10, p. 257), Nicephorus (II. 
E. ii. 37) is of a man of low sta¬ 
ture, bent figure, and awkward 
gait; a white complexion ; bright 
grey eyes, under overhanging 
eye-brows; a strong aquiline 
nose; nearly bald, but with a 
thick bushy beard, interspersed 
with grey hairs. His low sta¬ 
ture is the ground of an old be¬ 
lief that he was the same as the 
contemporary of Gamaliel, known 
by the name of 1 Samuel the 
Little.’ (Conybeare and How- 
son, 2nd ed. vol. i. 70.) 

11. 6 roiovTot, see ii. 7. 

12. The thought which runs 
through the previous verees 7— 
10 is that the power which he 
threatened to exercise in verses 
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Kal napovTes red epyco. 12 oi yap ToX/tco/uei/ eyteplvai rj 
cruyicpivaL eavrovs Tier if tcHv eavroii s crwurTavovroiv. ak\d 

12 present. For we r do not dare to' r place ourselves, or r judge 
ourselves r amon<r some of 1 those that commend themselves. 


1—6 was not an empty boast. 

From this he passes 
' Measuring on con trast the re- 

oursclvcs ’ ^ alit y h' s c l a ' m3 with 
the emptiness of those 
of his adversaries ; his claims 
being grounded entirely on his 
own labours, theirs on labours 
of which they appropriated the 
glory to themselves, but which 
were really his (12—18;. These 
two thoughts, here blended to¬ 
gether, are brought out separately 
in 1 Cor, iv. 1—C, and Rom. xv. 
17—21. Such is the general 
sense; the particulars must, to a 
great extent, depend on the read¬ 
ing of the MSS. (1) The Ree. 
.. .. Text, with which La ch- 
ofthe'lte- mann and Tischendorf 
ceived Text, substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. 
D 3 . E. J. K., has nil auvtovirty (or 
rrvi iumi ) yufir cl . . . ^av^rjao- 
Httia. avviovoti' may be either 
(a) the dative plural participle, 
in which case fitrpovvTi c cm m y- 
Kpivovreg must take the place of 
the principal verb; or (A) the 
3rd person plur. ind. present, 
having the same meaning as av- 
vtatri (as in B.). In either case, 
the general sense is the same ; — 

1 we cannot endure to rank our¬ 
selves amongst those who com¬ 
mend themselves; on the con¬ 
trary, they measuring themselves 
by their own standard, and com¬ 
paring or ranking themselves 
with themselves, thereby show 
their folly; whereas we refuse 
to boast beyond our lawful mea¬ 
sure, but on the contrary keep to 


the measure appointed for us by 
God.’ The indicative is prefer¬ 
able. The Apostle first contrasts 
himself with those that commend 
themselves, and then explaining, 
that the folly of this self-com¬ 
mendation consists in judging of 
themselves by their own stand¬ 
ard, contrasts himself with them 
still further, by showing that he 
measures himself by the standard 
of God, and confines himself to 
the sphere pointed out to him by 
God. The great objection to this 
mode of explanation is: (a) that 
the context of the sentence would 
naturally lead us to expect in n»- 
rot not the Apostle’s adversaries, 
but the Apostle himself. (A) 
that in the 13th verse, the con¬ 
trast is not, properly speaking, 
between God’s measure and man s 
measure, but between teaching 
out of a lawful sphere, and teach¬ 
ing within a lawful sphere. 

Both these difficulties may in¬ 
deed be explained by the ex¬ 
treme abruptness and rapid tran¬ 
sition so frequent in this Epistle ; 
but they would leave the passage 
one of the most entangled in the 
N. Test. Other modes of inter¬ 
preting the present text, are still 
more violent. Such would be the 
attempt to take uiiriU as of the 
Apostle, and avrtovoi (the dative 
participle) of the adversaries: 

‘ we, on the other hand, con¬ 
fine ourselves to ourselves, and 
do not rank ourselves with those 
who are not wise.' Or again, 
to take avroi of the Apostle, 
and ovriovai (the dative partici- 
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avrol ev cavTois eavroiis fierpovmes xal a~vyKpLvovre<; 
But they measuring themselves bv themselves and r judging 


pie) also of the Apostle : ‘ we 
do not rank ourselves with 
ourselves, we whom they call not 
wise.' 

(2) If, on the other hand, in- 
■ stead of the Bee. Text, 

we adopt the other read- 
Vulgate. in g supported by less 
authority, the whole 
passage will cohere alm ost 
without difficulty. The Vulgate 
omits the words oh ovriaoir, while 
D. F. G. omit also the words 
Vfju c rt, D. omitting also cav^q- 
trofiiOa, for which F. G. substitute 
eavxthfieiot. So, if we combine 
these varieties, all tending in the 
same direction, the text will run 
thus: a\\' avrol kv kavroTc kavrove 
fitrpovvrcc, cat ovyrplvovrec e«u- 
rouc tavroip oh k etc ra a/ierpa, 
liKXa yara to perpov : and the 
sense will be : 1 We cannot en¬ 
dure to rank ourselves with those 
that commend themselves; on 
the contrary, we are measuring 
ourselves by ourselves, and rank¬ 
ing ourselves with ourselves, not 
going into spheres beyond our 
measure.’ The contrast will 
then be based simply on the dis¬ 
tinction between intrusion be¬ 
yond a lawful sphere, and self- 
restraint within it. In this way 
the word ptrpovvrec in the twelfth 
verse, has the same sense as 
pirpov or apirpa in the thirteenth; 
and whatever irregularity there 
may be in the omission of Kav\q- 
aoptBa, or the substitution of 
caw)(uipevoi for it, it is no more 
than is frequently found in the 
Apostle’s writings, and is in this 
case corrected, as it were, by the 
resumption of the sentence in out 
ra aptrpa cav\i>pt roi, in 15. 


If we could suppose that oi> 
avmamv had crept in from the 
margin, as an explanation of 
nun', then qptic ft would natu¬ 
rally follow as an antithesis, to 
meet the new sentence thus unex¬ 
pectedly formed, to which again 
subsequent correctors would add 
Kav\wpti'ot or cav\qooptQa. This 
explanation and reading is de¬ 
fended at length by Fritzsche in 
‘ Dissert, ad 2 Cor.’ pp. 35—48 ; 
and attacked in Keiche’s ‘ Com¬ 
ment. in Epp. ad Cor.’ pp. 373— 
385. 

To\pwptv, — ‘ sustinemus,' ‘ we 
cannot endure,’ perhaps with a 
tinge of irony: ‘ we can venture 
on the full exercise of our powtr, 
but not on classing ourselves,’ 
&c. Comp, for this use of the 
word Rom. xv. 18 ; 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

kycpivat q uuycpii'at, 1 to rank 
one’s self in any manner what¬ 
soever with those,’ &c. The 
two words are put side by side, 
on account of their similarity of 
sound, in order, after the Apo¬ 
stle’s manner, to express the 
completeness of his assertion. 
Compare yi votaKuv and lirayi- 
vuioctiv, iii. 2 ; ayayiyoxrcety and 
t—t y i nil it J. 11 v , i. 13 ; yararopq and 
nkpirofifi, in Phil. iii. 2, 3. 

kycplrai, 1 to enroll as in a 
catalogue.’ It never occurs in 
the N. Test, again, nor in the 
LXX. 

trvyyplyat, ‘ to combine ’ (and 
hence ‘ to interpret,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 13), 1 to liken,’ or ‘ make 
equal,’ and so in LXX. 

rthv kavrov c ovyitrrarovToiv. 
See iii. 1. Those who ‘ com¬ 
mended themselves’ are charged 
by the Apostle with intruding, 
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eavTovs iavTO is ov 'trwiaw 13 17pt els Se 
a per pa KavyjjaopeOa, aXXa Kara, to perpov 


b » > ' 

OU/C €ts Ta 
TOU Kavovo 9 


8 06 awioi<Tiy. See note. 


b 


13 themselves among themselves are not wise : but we will not 
boast of things r beyond our measure, but according to the 


as if by the authority of their 
commendatory letters, into his 
sphere ; and this forms the sub¬ 
ject of the next verses, 14—18. 

The meaning of the next words 
varies, of course, according to 
the two readings given above. 
If the reading of the Kec. Text 
is preferred, then pi rfutvirar is 
‘ measuring,’ not in the sense in 
which it is used in the following 
verses, of ‘ limiting,’ but of 
‘ comparing, ’ as by a standard ; 
and cvyicptvovres is also used, not 
as avyKpivai in the previous 
clause, for 1 ranking ’ or 1 as¬ 
similating,’ but in the sense of 
1 comparing,’ of which signifi¬ 
cation there are instances in 
Greek writers of this period (see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 278), but 
not in the N. T. or the LXX. 

On the other hand, in the read¬ 
ing of the Vulgate, the words 
/itrpuv and trvyKptveiv both retain 
their original meaning ; and the 
peculiarity of the expressions iv 
iuvTo'tQ eavrovQ and iavrovc kuv- 
7-oie, as applied to the Apostle 
himself, would be explained by 
the desire to express as strongly 
as possible the strict limits within 
which he confined himself. He 
would thus oppose himself both 
to the exaggerated boasts and 
the unwarranted intrusions of his 
opponents ; ‘ limiting ourselves 

within our own limits, and as¬ 
sociating ourselves only with 
ourselves.’ 

13. Without adopting the tra¬ 
dition which represents the Apo¬ 


stles ns portioning out the world 
amongst them, with a 
peculiar province for Division of 
, ■ 1 j. labour in 

each, it is clear from , 

~ _ , , . the Apo- 

Gal. 11 . !), that at least s tolic age. 
in the great divisions 
of Jew and Gentile, the former 
belonged to the original Apo¬ 
stles, James, Peter, and John, the 
latter to Paul and his companions. 
It was also the Apostle’s max¬ 
im, never to establish himself 
for any permanent stay, in those 
parts where the Gospel had al¬ 
ready been preached by a previ¬ 
ous teacher; so much so, that 
his visit to Home (which had al¬ 
ready received the faith) was re¬ 
garded by him merely as taken 
on his way to Spain, which was 
still open to any new teacher (Rom. 
xv. 18—24). 

This arrangement was doubly 
infringed by the appearance of 
Jewish teachers at Corinth ; the 
sphere of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was invaded by Jews; 
the sphere which St. Paul had 
won for himself by his own 
labours, was appropriated by 
those who had no original claim 
to it. To Antioch, the original 
seat of his teaching, they 1 came 
from James’ (Acts xv. 1; Gal. 
ii. 12). In Galatia ‘ a little 
leaven ’ of their influence had so 
completely ‘ leavened the whole 
lump,’ that the Apostle was 
regarded as an * enemy ’ (Gal. v. 
9, iv. 16). And even at Corinth, 
their power had reached such a 
height, that ‘ the majority,’ at 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 14—17. 


ou epepicrev rjp.iv 6 debs perpov itfnKeaOcu a-XP l KaL vpaiv 
yap prj erfuKvovpevoL els vpas vnepeKretvopev eavrovs ; 

* ov 7 hp 6>s /*}/. 

measure of the rule which God 'imparted to us, a measure 
14 to reach eveu unto you (for Xr do we stretch ourselves beyond 


least of the teachers, had joined 
them (ii. 17), and already in the 
First Epistle the Apostle com¬ 
plained that 1 he had laid the 
foundation, and another built 
upon it,' and ‘ that whilst they 
had ten thousand teachers (rraiia- 
•yuyouc) they had but one father, 
for that he only (lyii) had be¬ 
gotten them through the Gospel' 
(1 Cor. iii. 10, iv. 15). Now they 
were claiming to be 1 Apostles,’ 
and ‘more than Apostles' (xi. 5, 
13), and endeavouring to shut 
out the Apostle of the Gentiles 
from the greatest field of his 
exertions (x. 16). 

This oonduct the Apostle re¬ 
bukes by contrast with his own 
forbearance. His ‘ boasting ’ 
was confined to the sphere which 
had been marked out for him, 
and which, according to the joint 
representations of Rom. xv. 18— 
24 and Acts xiii.—xxviii., seems 
to have extended 1 from Jeru¬ 
salem to Illyricum,’ i. e. through 
the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending where the barbarian lan¬ 
guages of Illyria put a check to 
his communications with the na¬ 
tives. Of this sphere Corinth, 
up to this time, had been the ex¬ 
treme point. Hence the expres¬ 
sions used emphatically here, ‘ to 
you,’ ‘ as far as you ’ (ajyn cal 
ifiiiy, hpiKtov/itvoi tie l>pnc), imply 
that he had a right to speak con¬ 
fidently of his labours so far, but 
no further; whilst at the Bame 
time he had hopes, which he af¬ 


terwards accomplished, of ad¬ 
vancing westward first as far as 
Illyria, and then, omitting, or 
hastily passing by the Italian 
cities, where the Gospel had al¬ 
ready been preached, to the still 
further regions of Spain. 

rci aperpa, properly 1 unmea¬ 
sured;' but here ‘beyond the 
measure fixed for us.' 

card to pirpov tuv Karorog oil 
tpipitrtr iifilv 6 6 tog pirpov. cai’ti v 
is the ‘ rule ’ by which the limits 
of the sphere are marked out. It 
occurs in Gal. vi. 16; Phil. iii. 16, 
oto rw cavort, ‘to walk 

■within the prescribed limit.’ 

The construction is, ‘ which 
rule (o5 referring to card voc) 
God appointed us as a measure ’ 
(perpou). 

oii=ov. pirpov=ptTpov. 

itpixtodat, ‘ to reach.’ These 
last words explain the introduc¬ 
tion of the name of ‘ God as the 
author of his limits.’ ‘ God has 
appointed and enabled me to ful¬ 
fil my duty.’ Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passage, Rom. xv. 18, ‘ I 
will not venture to speak of the 
things which Christ has not 
wrought in me.’ 

14. The sense is the same, 
whatever be the right reading; 

‘ We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit.’ For 
the metaphor ‘ stretching out 
ourselves,' as if trying to reach 
over, compare dirorapaSovia in 
Rom. viii. 19. If the Rec. Text 
(D. G.) oli yap lie fii\ be correct, 
then the meaning is, ‘ for we do 
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dypi y^P Ka ' L vjx<hv i<f>dacrapev eu rep evayyeXlcp to u 
ypicrrov), 15 ovk el s rd dperpa Kavyaipevoi iv aXkorplots 
kottos, ikirlSa Se cyoftcs av£avop.evr)<; rrj<; mcrreajs vp.a>v ii> 
vpiv peyaXwOr/vaL Kara rov Kavova r/plov eis rrepicrcrelav 
10 as ra vrrepeKeLva vpd>v evayyeXlcracrOai, ovk iv aXXorplco 
Kavovt. ets rd erotpa KavyrjcracrOat.. 11 b Se Kavyuipcvos 

as though wo reached not unto you ? for we are come as 
is far as to you also in the gospel of Christ), not boasting 
of things ‘ beyond our measure r in other men’s labours, but 
having hope ‘'that as your faith is increased we shall be 
enlarged by you to preach the Gospel according to our 
iGrule ‘to abundance in the regions beyond you, not to 
17 boast in another’s r rule of things made ready r for us. But 


not extend ourselves beyond our 
sphere, as would be the case if 
our sphere did not reach as far 
as you.’ If, according to Lach- 
mann (B.) ou is omitted, the 
same sense is still preserved by 
making it a question: ‘ Do we 
extend ourselves ? ’ &e. 

etpiKvfjvftevot, 1 coming,' applies 
not to the actual visit (which 
would require the past tense), 
but to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally requires 
the present tense). 

a\pi yap cal v/iwv iipdatrapev iv 
tm tvayytXioi. This expresses the 
actual fact: ‘ Not only does our 
sphere extend to you, but, as a 
proof of it, we have come as far 
as you.’ The conversion of the 
Corinthians is given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, as in 
iii. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 3. c^flairapti', as 
in Romaic, and as in Matt, 
xii. 28; Luke xi. 20, is simply 
‘ we came ; ’ or, at least only with 
a very slight tinge of its earlier 
classical meaning, ‘ to be before¬ 
hand.’ In a sentence so loosely 
hung together as the present, it 
is impossible to determine whether 
the 14th verse or any part of it is 
parenthetical. At any rate, the 


words ovk .... Kav-^i>fitvoi resume 
the thought expressed by the 
same words in 13. 

15. ‘ In other men’s labours,’ 
may allude to the fact either that 
the Apostle himself did not in¬ 
terfere with the labours of other 
preachers of the Gospel (e. g. in 
Rome or Palestine), or that his 
opponents interfered with his 
labours. 

aiiZuiopirrjg .. . 7r£purir£iar, ‘ not 
only have we the satisfaction of 
our labours at Corinth, but, in 
•proportion as your faith increases, 
we hope to advance ’ (probably 
he means through their assistance) 

‘ to the utmost limits of the rule 
laid down for us ’ (caret rov ra- 
iwa n/jwr), but still beyond you 
(tic TTtpatTtiav) to other regions ’ 
(i. e. to the western parts of 
Greece, and to Spain), ‘but still 
not boasting of labours which do 
not belong to us.’ 

16. rci croipa, ‘ready at hand,’ 
as in Thuc. i. 20, iv. 61. 

The word vav)£>'/<7ni70m, ‘to 
boast,’ brings him back from the 
thought of the unlawful intrusion 
of his adversaries to their empty 
boasting generally. * Let him 
that boasts, boast only of what 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. X. 18. 


s * ’ n io*\ee\ii / 

€v Kvpuj} KaxrvaauG) 10 ov yap o eavrov (TWiaravoiV, 
ixe tros iarriv douipos, aXka ov 6 Kvpios cruvicrrrjcriv. 

• ffUVKTTWy. 

18 he that 'boasteth, ‘in the Lord let him r boast. For not he 
that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth. 


Christ has done through him; 
for it is not by condemnatory 
letters from their own party, but 
by the blessing of Christ upon 


their labours, that men’s worth is 
really known.’ Comp. iii. 1,2; 
Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 1—6. For 
the same phrase see 1 Cor. i. 31. 


Paraphrase of Chap. X. 7—18. 

But whilst I am thus confident of my power, you regard only out¬ 
ward appearances. Let us see what these outward appearances 
are, how far my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality. First, they claim a peculiar 
connexion with Christ. But so do I; yes, and far more, as 
will be shown by the full exercise of my authority (that autho¬ 
rity, be it remembered, which is meant, and which I trust will 
be used only, for your improvement not for your punishment); 
and I will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con¬ 
trary to my usual practice, of the extent of this authority and 
of my communion with Christ. Only remember, that when I 
do so, not my letters only, as the false teacher asserts, are to 
be dreaded; when I come to you, you shall find that my deeds 
fully correspond. For my boast is not, like theirs, founded on 
commendatory letters from human authorities, but on the com¬ 
mendation of the Lord Himself; it is founded not like theirs, 
on fame borrowed from the labours of others, and on the occu¬ 
pation of spheres into which they had no right to intrude, but 
on my own labours in my own sphere. As far as Corinth, but 
no further {though I trust soon through your help to go fur¬ 
ther),—no further, but thus far, my labours, and therefore my 
boast, legitimately extend. 
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XI. 1 ''0<j)e\ov *avei)(ecr6e pov piKpov rt h a<f>poavvr)<;. 
a\\a Kal aveyeaOd pov. 2 ^tjXco yap vpas 9eov Ctjkco ' rjppo- 
* rjvclx<ir0c. b Add 77}s. 

1 Would ° ye could bear with me a little in my folly. 

2 But indeed bear with me. For I am r zealous over you 


Having advanced so far in Iiia 
boast, he is tempted to proceed; 
in continuation of the thought 
expressed in x. 8, 1 Though I 
should boast somewhat more .... 

I shall not be ashamed.’ But he 
is still full of its uncongeniality; 
he fastens upon it a name expres¬ 
sive of its senselessness, 
‘Hisfolly.’ folly, a^poo-uvij, occur¬ 
ring eight times in this 
connexion, and only three times 
besides (the substantive never) 
in the rest of his Epistles, viz. 
Rom. ii. 20; Epli. v. 17 (where it 
is applied to the irrational folly, 
or 4 nonsense,’ as we should call 
it, of paganism ; and 1 Cor. xv. 
36. One excuse he urges for his 
indulging in it; and that is, his 
affection for the Corinthian Chris¬ 
tians. Those intimate relations, 
which justify a departure from a 
man's usual gravity of demeanour, 
existed between him and his con¬ 
verts, and encourage him to pro¬ 
ceed. 

1. "QtpeXov ‘would 

that you could bear with me in 
something of my folly.’ For ilft- 
Xov see 1 Cor. iv. 8. 
(D.E.F.G.J.) is the less usual form 
for /joi is governed 

by uvtfxco'dr, and afpoavrris by 

TO 

aXXci cal ave\eir0e may be the 
indicative, ‘ Nay, you do bear 
with me: ’ but the next verse 
makes it more natural to suppose 


the imperative, ‘ Nay, but I en¬ 
treat you to bear with me.’ If 
the indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, 4 1 am sure 
that you bear with me, for I love 
you.’ If the imperative, then the 
connexion is, 4 Bear with me, and 
I desire that you should bear with 
me, for I love you.’ 

2. £?/X<a yap i'/iur $aov O/.W, 

4 1 ardently love you with a love 
that comes from God.’ By com¬ 
parison with Gal. iv. 17, and by 
the passages where the word oc¬ 
curs in the LXX., e^rjXng, ^r]\6ut t 
would appear to be used ex¬ 
clusively for 4 zeal ’ or 4 affec¬ 
tion,’ the idea of jealousy not 
entering into its composition. 

iIppf/fTnfirji' yap. The reason for 
his affection is that he was the 
means of their conversion. This 
he expresses by the figure of a 
marriage to Christ, in which he 
gives away the bride; possibly 
suggested by the paternal relation 
in which he stood to them (1 Cor. 
iv. 15); but this notion is not 
further brought out here, as it 
would jar with the thought im¬ 
plied throughout, of their union 
with Christ. For this relation of 
the Apostle to the Church as 4 the 
friend of the bridegroom,’ com¬ 
pare John iii. 29; and for this 
relation of Christ to the Church, 
as of the 4 Lord ’ to the Jewish 
people, Eph. v. 25 ; Rev. xxi. 2 ; 
Matt. xxv. 1 ; comp, too, Chry- 


L L 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XI. 3, 4. 


ardprjv yap vpas evl avSpl TrapOivov ayirqv vapacrTrjcrai 
tm ^picrrco, 6 <f>ofiovpai. Se pq ttms, ms p otj) is a ef/?7ra- 
rrjcrev Evav h> rfj iravovpyia. avrov, b (f>0apfj ra voqpara 
vpatv dub rrjs duXorqros c /cat rrjs dyvorqTOS rrjs els rov 

■ EtW e^r)TrdlTf](Tev. b oStw <p0apjj. 0 Om. *al ttjs ayvoTiyros. 


with n r zeal of God': for I r espoused you to one husband 
3 that I may present you as a r pure virgin to Christ, but I 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtlety, oA your r thoughts should be corrupted from the 


sostom's epithet on the Apostle, 

WfMpaybjyOG ri/c oiKovfieyrfQ. 

nppofw is the word properly 
used of the father’s 
A/Viofo/iai. giving away ; nppo£opni 
(passive) of the bride 
(Prov. xix. 14); (middle) of the 
bridegroom (Herod, v. 32, 47); 
but also of others, as here (Philo, 
Leg. All. 1. ii. p. 78, He Abr. pp. 
15, 36). 

For the Jewish bridesman, see 
Schottgen, Hor. Heb. on John iii. 
29. Moses was so called by the 
Rabbis with regard to Israel and 
the Lord. 

til drdpi, ‘ to one husband, to 
whom you are to remain faith¬ 
ful.’ 

The phrase irapuari/irrii ru ^pi- 
rjTip, in Epli. v. 27, is used of Christ 
Himself, as the Bridegroom. But 
the turn of that passage (tva 
it anaffrt'iarj avro e raiirw) shows 
that such an application of the 
word is unusual, and that Christ 
is there represented as being at 
once the Bridegroom and the 
Bridegroom's friend (wapuybp- 
<pioc). 

3. <po€ovfiai be. To his affec¬ 
tion for them is opposed his fear 
lest they should be seduced from 
their faith. The serpent is in¬ 
troduced on account of the com¬ 
parison of the bride, which sug¬ 
gests the temptation (not of 


Adam, but) of Eve. The word 
eipTTaTTfaiv is taken from Gen. 
iii. 13 (LXX.), d o(j >if j/Trdrr/fft 

iv rfi ~nrovpyui is, according 
to the darker view from which 
the subject is here approached, 
substituted for the word in Gen. 
iii. 1, tppoi'ifiwraro^. [Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. i. 86, paraphrases ypovifiur. 
6 otfn^ TTavriov (Gen. iii. 1) by, 
rtuy yap Trarrwy tt avovpyoTaroy 
ia-tv ijSovi/.] Compare the con¬ 
nexion of Trn vovpyia and typorqiric 
in Aristotle, Eth. vi. 13, and Philo, 
de Prtem. et Poen. ii. 416. 

The Serpent — as the well- 
known instrument of Satan ( Wisd. 
ii. 24 is the first mention of the 
devil in connexion with the Fall), 
Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2, o of is b np^aioc, 
u yaXpppcyoc SiaSoXoc cal 6 aaraytiij 
—is introduced as the likeness of 
those false teachers whom Satan 
now employed for his instruments, 
as then the Serpent: see verse 
14. 

dire rij c (WXrinjroc . . . ti’c rov 
XptiTToy. 1 From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
(ns your master and spouse).’ 
Such is the meaning required by 
the phrase tic rby p . and jus¬ 
tified by the use of the word in 
1 Macc. xi. 37, 60, where it is 
used of ‘ loyalty to God.’ 

cal rf/s uyrdrijroc is more or 
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XpLCTTOv. 4 el [Lev yap 6 epyopevos aWov 'Irjaovv k-q- 
pvtrcret. ov ovk iKr/pv^apev, rj nvevpa erepov A.a/u/3 avere o 
ovk e’XaySere, rj evayyekiov erepov o ovk iSe^aade, Kako><s 

4 simplicity A and the purity' that is in Christ. For if he that 
cometh preachcth another Jesus whom we r did not preach, 
or if yc receive another spirit which ye have not received, 
or another gospel which ye r did not accept, ye r bear well 


less supported by D 1 . E. F. G. 
B. reads dytdr?/roe. 

4. ei ftev yap .. .mAwg dreyecrQe. 
This is the reason for his fear, 
viz. that they were willing to 
endure the false preaching of his 
opponents, whilst they were not 
willing to listen to him. This is 
implied by pev, and is more fully 
set forth when the subject is dis¬ 
tinctly resumed in ver. 19. 

6 epxo/Jfrnc, 1 he that cometh ; ’ 
not necessarily alluding to a sin¬ 
gle individual, though combined 
with x. 7, 10, xi. 20, it would seem 
to indicate one leading mover. 
Compare for the same ambiguity, 
Gal. v. 10, o rapitoiruv vput .... 

on tic ids T ]. 

1 Although, on the one hand, 
the false teachers teach a wholly 
different Christianity from my 
own (which, therefore, you ought 
wholly to reject), yet instead of 
rejecting it, you endure it.’ Com¬ 
pare Gal. i. G—8, where there is 
the same implied assertion of the 
contradiction between the system 
of the Judaizers, and that which 
he taught himself; and yet of the 
similarity of the phrases used by 
the false teachers and himself. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a 1 Gospel ’ (evayyeXtov) ; 
which agrees with the fact that 
the name fimyyeAior, as applied 
to the narratives of our Lord's 
life, is equally used as the desig¬ 
nation of the apocryphal and of 


the canonical Gospels. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1.) ‘Jesus' was the 
subject of their teaching as well 
as his; which also agrees with 
the indications in v. 16, x. 7, of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ. 
They, as well as he, professed 
that ‘ the Spirit,’ in some form, 
visibly followed their teaching. 

dXA ov ' 1 rjaovv implies that 
they taught, not another Messiah 
(which would have been ex¬ 
pressed by dAXor xptoror), but 
another representation of the 
historical Jesus. 

TTvtvfia (Ttpoc. For this varia¬ 
tion from dXXor, compare erepov 
evayyeXtov o ouK etrrtv dXXo, Gal. 

i. G. 

tcuXtuc is ironical, like ‘ prce¬ 
dar e ’ in Latin (comp. KaXuis a- 
Oerelre, in Mark vii. 9),— 1 You 
endure them finely.’ Comp, pence 
uj'f’xf cr8e, verse 19. The imperf. 
tivtt^eode or dveiyeoHe is intro¬ 
duced in D. E. F. G. J. IC. instead 
of dve\eo6e in B. apparently to 
lighten the reproof. 

5. The connexion is, ‘you en¬ 
dure them gladly; why do you 
not endure me?' It is difficult to 
decide between he (B.) and ydp 
(D. E. F. G. J. K.). Comp, a si¬ 
milar confusion of readings between 
ydp and he in xii. 1. The words 
form (undesignedly no doubt) an 
Iambic : 

Aoyt'fopcu he prjhev varepijKtVai. 


U 2 
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SECOND El'ISTLE : CHAP. XI. 5—7. 


a aveytaOt. b \oyL^o/iai b Se pr/Stv vaTtprjKtvai tow r vntp- 
Xiav dirocrroXtov. G el St Kal iSicutt^s toj Xoyoj, aXA’ 

* ^i'e^€(T0e. b y^P- c totp A/ap. 

5 with him. ' But I ' think that I r am in want of nothing possessed 

6 by the very chiefest apostles. But though I be rude in 'word. 


ruiy virf p\iav airoaTiikuiv, ‘ the 
very greatest Apostles,’ ‘ those 
who are ever so much 
‘7-' 1 ? T ry of Apostles.’ Iu the 
Apostles.’ first instance he is 
speaking of the false 
teachers. He would hardly have 
used so bitter an expression as 
viupXiuv of the real Apostles, 
nor would the expression I’Sidu-ije 
r<5 Xoyw (‘ rude in speech ’) be 
used of himself in verse 6, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish 
Apostles, who were at least as 
‘ rude in speech ’ (see Acts iv. 
13) as himself; and he also dis¬ 
tinctly calls the false teachers 
'J<Eu£a7rdoToXoi, ‘ false Apostles,’ 
in verse 13. Yet, on the other 
hand, he would hardly have used 
so strong an expression, unless 
disparaging comparisons had been 
instituted between him and the 
other Apostles. That such was 
the case at Corinth is implied by 
the allusions to 1 Kephas ’ and 
‘ the brethren of the Lord ’ in 
1 Cor. i. 12, ix. 4. His own con¬ 
sciousness of independence, if not 
superiority to them, appears, 
though more mildly expressed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 10, ‘I laboured 
more abundantly than they all; ’ 
and Gal. ii. 6—9, ‘ of those who 
seemed to be somewhat [James, 
Kephas, and John, who appeared 
to be pillars], whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.’ 
For the exaggerated estimate 
which the Jewish section of the 
early Church formed of Peter and 
James in particular, see the ex¬ 


tracts from the Clementines in 
the Introduction to this Epistle, 
p. 352. 

The compound vwtpXtav occurs 
in Eustathius, Od. A', pp. 27, 35 : 

tori yap 7rorE cal Tu) ,\mr Kara Tijr 
rpayaSiav ypatrtiai caXdfr Kad’ u 
trtlfiairoficvov Xcyopcr riva vwep- 
X t a v <ro<pov. So vTrepay «r, 2 
Macc. x. 34. Compounds of v-rrip 
are common in St. Paul; see 1 
Cor. vii. 36 ; 2 Cor. vii. 4, x. 14, 
&c. 

G. He justifies his boast of 
equality to these ‘ ultra-Apostles.’ 
1 Granting that I am inferior in 
the arts of rhetoric, yet I have 
revelations of a higher than 
human wisdom, and my whole 
conduct is perfectly open and 
straightforward for you to see.’ 
iZibiTTjQ rip Xoyw is not * deficient 
in eloquence,’ both because his 
Epistles show that he possessed 
it in a very high degree, and in 
Acts xiv. 12 he is com- . 
pared to Mercury, as ‘Budein 
being the chief speaker, speech.’ 
But he means that he 
was unskilled in the arts of 
rhetorical display, on which the 
Greeks laid so much stress, and 
in which the extreme rudeness 
of his written style shows that 
he was deficient; the opposite 
in this respect to Apollos, who 
was a ■' ready man ’ (arijp Xoyioc), 
Acts xviii. 24. For the fact 
with regard to Paul compare 
1 Cor. ii. 1—4, * not with ex¬ 
cellency of speech,’ ‘not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ 
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ov Trj yvaicrei, a\X ’ ii> navrl a <f>avepaicravT£<; iu vacnv ets 
Vjxa<;. 7 fj ajxapTiav in air) era, ifiavrov TaireivSiv Ip a vpeis 

• ( pavepudwTes. 


yet not in knowledge, but r in everything we * manifested our- 
7 selves'among you in all tilings. r Or did I r sin, in abasing 


For the word see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. 

On this subject a curious di¬ 
versity is pointed out by Estius, 
between Jerome and Augustine; 
the former taking the words in 
their literal sense, as expressing 
the deficiency of St. Paul; the 
latter maintaining that it is a 
mere concession, for the moment, 
to the argument of his adver¬ 
saries. 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apostle- 
ship are (1) his ‘j&owledge,’ i.e, 
of Divine revelations, and of spi¬ 
ritual truths (as in 1 Cor. i. 5, xii. 
8. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5). Of this 
he would probably have spoken 
at length immediately, but that 
he was interrupted by a di¬ 
gression which arises out of his 
second proof; namely, (2) his 
conscientious dealings with the 
Corinthians. Comp. ii. 17, iii. 3, 
v. 11, where the same word, if>u- 
vtptwoOat, is used. 

iv iravri, ‘in every point; ’ iv 
iratnv, in all circumstances,’ or 
‘ before all,’ see Phil. iv. 12. 

The use of ex¬ 

pressing his openness and frank¬ 
ness, suggests to him 
Charge one 0 f t [ le c ] laVffes 
founded oil . , , . .s 

his refusal brought against him 
of pay. by Ins opponents. This 
as it bore directly on 
the subject of his affection for 
the Corinthians, at the moment 
uppermost in his thoughts, he 
answers at once, without pur¬ 
suing his 1 boast.’ 


This charge was that he took 
no money from the Corinthian 
Church, but supported himself 
by his own labours (see Acts 
xviii. 3; and the notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—5). From this three con¬ 
clusions were drawn: The first 
was, that it was impossible to 
conceive how a real Apostle 
could thus abstain from claiming 
his undoubted right; the second, 
that it indicated his want of con¬ 
fidence in the Corinthian Church ; 
the third, that whilst he thus 
made a pretension to disinterest¬ 
edness, he was really making a 
gain under cover of the contri¬ 
bution professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judaia. It is the first two of 
these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this passage (as in 1 
Cor. ix. 1); but the third (which 
lie expressly notices further on, 
xii. 15—18) must be borne in 
mind also, as accounting for the 
rapid transition in the passage, 
and for the earnestness with which 
he repels the charge generally. 

‘ I was shown clearly to be an 
Apostle amongst you ; or do you 
doubt my authority and my love 
for you, because I preached the 
Gospel without remuneration ? 
Surely not: it was out of my 
especial love and care for you 
that I made an exception in your 
favour; and that whilst I received 
support ffom others, I never ex¬ 
acted any from you.’ 

7. ifiavrov Tawtivwv, ‘ abasing 
myself’ by working at the trade 
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inficoOrjre, on Satpeav to tov 0eov ciayyekiov evrpyyekicrafrqv 
vfuv; 8 aXXa5 e/c/cXijo-ias icruXrjcra \afioiv oxpdjviov npos 
Tf)v vpxo v SiaKoviav, Kal irapoiv irpos u/tas /cat varepT)- 

myself that ye might be exalted, because I 'preached to 
8you the gospel of God freely? I robbed other churches 
taking wages 'for your ministry 7 , and when I was present 


of a tcntmaker. Comp. PhiL iv. 
10—12, where the same word 
occurs in a similar connexion. 

iya rffielc vif/o/Hyre, ‘ that you 
may be exalted.’ The word is 
used for the sake of the antithesis 
to raxcceur, as in the almost pro¬ 
verbial expressions in Matt, xxiii. 
12 ; Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14 ; and 
still more appropriately in James 
iv. 10. See 1 Pet. v. 6. For the 
contrast between his earthly abase¬ 
ment and their spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11; the words 
sow and reap being there used in 
different senses, as ‘ abased' and 
‘ exalted,’ are here. The exal¬ 
tation which his abasement would 
confer on the Corinthians proba¬ 
bly lay in the keener sense of their 
Christian privileges, of which 
they would be made conscious by 
feeling themselves the object of 
his especial attention. For the 
general sentiment of their eleva¬ 
tion above himself comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 8, ‘ Now are ye full,’ &c. 

to £ vayyiXtoe tvi)yyt\iaapi)v. 

Here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 12—18, 
and more exactly 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
he uses these expressions in spe¬ 
cial connexion with the question 
of his preaching Christianity 
without remuneration. 

8. &Wac IctXyoiae iavXijaa. In 
answer to the charge that his 
conduct in this respect indicated 
want of affection, instead of di¬ 
rectly vindicating himself, he 
merely restates the fact:—‘ Judge 
for yourselves; is it possible that 


this can be from coldness ? ’ He 
lays stress, not so much on the 
fact that he supported himself, 
as on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church of 
Corinth an exception. This vari¬ 
ation from the language of 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—27; Acts xx. 34, 35; 1 
Thess. ii. 9, is probably to be 
accounted for by his unwilling¬ 
ness to press upon their notice 
a topic so offensive as the men¬ 
tion of his labouring with his 
own hands. 

It would appear, that at Phi¬ 
lippi (Phil, iv, 15,16), 
and probably in the Different 
Churches generally in rul ? of 
that part of the pro- in the rest 
vmce, on the eastern 0 f Greece, 
side of the Strymon, 
he received support, according 
to the character of munificence 
for which he commends them so 
highly in viii. 2. On crossing 
the Strymon, he was unwilling 
(for whatever reason) to burden 
the Thessalonians; and there, 
accordingly, was supported part¬ 
ly by two contributions sent 
after him from Philippi, partly 
by hi3 own labours (1 Thess. ii. 
9; Phil. iv. 16); and again, in 
like manner, when he had ad¬ 
vanced on his journey as far as 
Corinth (vague xpoc vpac), he 
there pursued the same course; 
the contributions from Macedonia 
being brought by ‘ the brethren ’ 
who followed him from thence 
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dels ov KarevapK-rjera ! 'ovdevbs °(ro -yap vcrrepyjpa p.ov 
vpoaaveTrk'ijpuxTav oi a8e\(f>ol ekdovres ano Maxe Sottas), 
xal iv ttclvtI afUaprj b epavrbv vp.iv iTrjprjcra xal rrjp-qcro). 

* o'.&ewfc. b {i/uv 4fiavr6u. 

with you, and 'in want', I was chargeable to no man (for 
9‘the brethren who came from Macedonia supplied r my 
wants'), and in r everything I ''kept and r will keep' *my- 


(verse 9), probably Silas and Ti- 
motheus, whom he had left at Be- 
rcca (Aets xvii. 14), and who re¬ 
joined him at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5). In subsequent periods of his 
life we find that at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34, 35) he worked with his 
own hands ; that at ltome he still 
received support from Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 12—16). Whatever 
peculiarity, then, there might be 
in the case of Corinth—and it is 
implied in this passage, as well as 
in the distinct notice of it in Acts 
xviii. 3—must have consisted in 
the importance attached by the 
Apostle to the Church of Corinth, 
and his consequent anxiety to do 
nothing which could in any de¬ 
gree hurt his influence with them, 
.and to do all that he could to show 
his real superiority to the false 
teachers. They rested their chief 
claims on the fact that they 
did receive support; and thus 
the self-maintenanee, which else¬ 
where might be the result of ac¬ 
cident, was here a matter of prin¬ 
ciple with him. 

«\\ac, ‘ others,' as opposed to 
the emphatic vpur, ‘ for your 
service.’ 

iaii\qna, ‘ I took from them 
more than their due ; not merely 
enough for my support whilst I 
was with them, but enough for 
my support after I left them and 
came to you.’ 

6\pi»’ior, 1 pay,’ as of a soldier. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7. 


Siarorlar, properly 1 help in 
poverty or distress,’ as where it 
is used in viii. 4, ix. 1, 13; Horn, 
xv. 31, for the contribution to 
help the Jewish Christians; here, 
probably, in a more general sense, 
—‘ to help you, by relieving you 
from the necessity of supporting 
me.’ 

wapojr 7 rpoc vfiar, i. e. in Acts 

xviii. 1. 

«irrep7)f)£i'c, 1 finding myself in 
want.’ So Phil. iv. 12. 

rarEraorqoa, 1 press, like a dead 
weight or torpedo,’ from vdoiij, 
a torpedo, rapraui is 
used in Gen. xxxii. Kararapiaiw. 
32; Job xxxiii. 19 ; 
but mTctrapKau in no other Greek 
passage but this and xii. 13, 14. 
Jerome (Algas. ii. 10) thinks that 
it is a Cilicianism, 
like i 'iflipa in 1 Cor. Ciliciauism. 
iv. 3 : ‘ Multa sunt 
verba quibus juxta morem urbis 
et provincia; sua; familiarius Apo¬ 
stolus utitur; e quibus, exempli 
gratia, pauea ponenda sunt: oi 
Karernprqoa vptir, i. e. non gra- 
vavi vos. Quibus et aliis multis 
verbis usque hodie utuntur Cili¬ 
ces' 

yap is the reason for oi/ kclt- 
tvapKqoa. 

7rpooar£7r\f;pwoar, ' added to 
my means, and so filled up.’ 

a €api) occurs nowhere else in 
the N. Test. 

10. He now protests his reso¬ 
lution of continuing this practice ; 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XI. 10—14. 


w ecrriv aKrjOeia. ^ptcrrov eu epot, on 77 k 0.1^77cri? clvttj 
ov <f>pa.yrf(reTai els e/xe iv rots K\Cpacriv Trjs , A^ata<s. 
11 Sta tl; on ov«r ayanut u/xas; 6 0eos ol&eu. 12 o 

10 self from being burdensome unto you. As the truth of 
Christ is in me, r this boasting shall not be closed against 
lime' in the regions of Achaia. Wherefore? because I 
12 love you not? God knoweth. But what I do, that I 


giving as his reason the necessity 
of distinguishing himself from the 
false teachers. 

coni' aXijficia xpioroh iv ipoi. 
Not exactly an oath, but ‘ the 
truth, or truthfulness of Christ, 
is in me ; and in virtue of that 
truth I declare.’ So Rom. ix. 1. 
For the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard of 
truth which he preached, com¬ 
pare i. 18. 

>) Kav\i)ait .... (ppayijmrai. 
ippaaau) is properly to ‘ fence ’ or 
‘ wall round,’ as in the LXX. 
generally; but in the N. Test, it 
is only used for ‘ closing the 
mouth,' orofia always following 
or preceding it (see Rom. iii. 19 ; 
Heb. xi. 33), except here, where, 
however, the sense is the same, 
Il Ka\j\T]tni being in part personi¬ 
fied (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 15, xv. 31). 
The meaning will then be, ‘ my 
boast shall not have her mouth 
closed towards me, to prevent her 
from speaking in my favour; ’ 
the whole being a condensed 
expression for to aro/ia fiov oh 
ij>/>iryi/otTai, wore fir/ euv^dodai iv 
TOvrip i/ircp iyiov. 

iv role chiftaaiv rijr ’A^a/ur. 
* The regions,’ used with regard 
to the supposed divisions of the 
heavens, verging towards the poles 
(comp. Gal. i. 21 ; Rom. xv. 23); 
see 1 Cor. i. 2 for ‘ Achaia.’ 

11. 0 9eoc olSev. ‘God knows 
that it is not so,’ or ‘ that I love 
you.’ 


12. 0 £c ttoiu !, cat Ton/rTi,f, ‘ it is 
not from want of love that I do, and 
shall continue to do this.’ The se¬ 
cond iva is not in apposition with 
the first Iva, but introduces a sub¬ 
ordinate clause to explain the se¬ 
cond afopfitiv. ‘ My object in 
refusing to take a maintenance 
from you is to cut away from 
under the feet of my opponents 
the ground on which they take 
their stand (comp. v. 12), namely, 
the ground of representing them¬ 
selves to be on the same level of 
Apostolical authority with me, in 
the matter of receiving a main¬ 
tenance.’ The whole sense is ob¬ 
scured by the fact that the charge 
brought against Paul by his op¬ 
ponents was double, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, contradictory. O 11 
the one hand, it is clear from 
verses 13, 20, and 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
27, that the false teachers not only 
received support from the Co¬ 
rinthians, but prided themselves 
upon it, as a mark of . * 
their Apostolical pnvi- ^vrai. 
leges. This, therefore, 
was the matter ‘ in which they 
boasted,’ and it was because he 
did not take this support that 
they insinuated doubts of Paul's 
Apostleship. But, on the other 
hand, it was obvious that, whilst 
Paul’s conduct gave him a claim 
to be considered self-denying and 
disinterested, their conduct was 
liable to the suspicion of merce¬ 
nary motives; and for this reason 
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Se ttolo), Kal TTOirjcro), iv a. eKKoipco rr/v a<f>opp.rjv t<7iv 
OekovTuyv atpoppr/v, Iva iv a> Kav^covrat eipeOdocrw Ka- 
6o)S Kal T)pei<;. 13 ol yap tolovtoi xpeySandcrroXoL, ipyd- 
rai S0A.10 i, ptTaayrjpaTtlfipevoL ets d. 7 ro<xrdA.oi;s ypiarrov. 
U Kal ov 11 Oavpa- avro s yap 6 crarafas peracr^pari- 

* SaufiaaTii/. 


•will do, that I may cut off occasion from those who de¬ 
sire occasion, that wherein they r boast they may be found 

13 even as we. For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into ° apostles of Christ. Anil 

14 no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed into an angel 


it was their object, by repeated 
attacks on the want of Apostolical 
authority shown in Paul’s self- 
maintenance, to drive him into 
receiving support, and so to re¬ 
move the difference between him 
and themselves, which, in spite 
of their attacks, left him in a 
more favourable light than them¬ 
selves. Hence a cross-purpose 
runs through all their attack, and 
hence the cross-lights (so to speak) 
of his description of it. 

ri/i' atpnpfjtji' is ‘ their ground ’ 
(not 1 against me,’ which would 
require tic c/at, or the like, but) 
‘ for themselves,’ as in v. 12. 

tr w Kavyilivrut may be ‘ in the 
whole matter of their boasting,’ 
or more especially with reference 
to the maintenance. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 16, tea tv ti> Kara\a\u>- 
otv vpto v .... KaTattr^vrdujat. 

< upiBditny KaOihg Kal ijptTe would, 
according to the sense, have na¬ 
turally been expressed, tuptQwptv 
K«tl<dc Kal uvroi. But as the in¬ 
tention of the clause was to ex¬ 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents became the subject 
of the sentence; and it is equi¬ 
valent to saying, 1 that we may 
be on a perfect equality in regard 
to our claims to Apostleship.’ 
For a similar confusion of ex¬ 


pression compare Gal. iv. 12, 
yiveade we tyw, oti Kayw toe vptie, 
and, to a certain degree, 2 Cor. 
viii. 13. The subjunctive tiipt- 
dtoat for tvptdttcv is the natural 
result of the present tense, em¬ 
phatically ascribed to their pro¬ 
ceedings both in SeXdrr ur and 

This interpretation, though 
harsh, seems, on the whole, the 
most probable. All others fail, 
because they ascribe to the op¬ 
ponents a ground for boasting 
which they did not claim. 

11. ‘ I do this, because such 
men as I have been describing are 
false apostles,' \peulan-o- <j7.j sc 
aroXut, ‘ sham apostles,’ apostles.’ 
pretended apostles ; ’ 
like xpujou^ptaToi, Matt. xxiv. 21; 
xltcvloTTfioipiiTitc, Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 
11, 21: so called here, because 
they either gave themselves out 
to be Apostles, or rested on the 
authority of the older Apostles 
(see note on verse 5). 

1 Crafty artisans ’ (tpydrcu c<J- 
Xtot) seems to be ‘ workmen la¬ 
bouring for their own gain,’ as 
Acts xix. 25; so epyuaia, Acts xvi. 
16, 19, is deepened by the mean¬ 
ing of ‘ craft.’ For the whole 
expression comp. ii. 17, xi. 20. 

‘ Transforming themselves in- 
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£er<u €15 ayyeXov <^airds 1 15 ov fieya ovv el Kal ol Sia- 
kovol airrov /j.era<r)(T)/j.aTi£ovTai ais Slclkopol Sucaiocrvi'175, 
Siu to TeXos carai /caTa ra epya a trail'. 


15 of light: therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as 0 ministers of righteousness, whose end shall be 
according to their works. 


to Apostles of Christ,’ possi¬ 
bly alludes to the party ‘ of 
Christ ’ (see on x. 7). The al¬ 
lusion to Satan may possibly re¬ 
fer to the Rabbinical 
‘ Satan.' notion of the evil spirit 
transforming himself 
into a good angel, of which, how¬ 
ever, the only instance adduced 
by Eisenmenger, Entd. Juden- 
thum, i. p. 845, is of the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob, and 
who is represented by the Rabbis 
as an evil spirit. But it is more 
likely that here, as in xii. 7, he 
uses the word in reference to the 
earliest use of it in the Old Test, 
in Job i. ii.; and particularly to 


the transformation there implied, 
though not expressed, of Satan 
into the form of one of the angels 
(EXX. ol iiyyiXoi) who appear in 
the presence of God. 

ayyeXoy p> [arui; is in allusion to 
the light in which God and the 
angels live ; comp. Acts xii. 7. 

15. oil giya. See 1 Cor. ix. II. 
cac cidcoi oi, i. e. ‘ change and 
become like instruments of right¬ 
eousness.' Comp. Rom. ix. 29, wg 
Vofjtop/ia nr iliuuttioijiuy. 

hsauiavrqc, 1 Christian right¬ 
eousness,’ as in v. 21. 

to r ro rtAoc ‘ whose final fate.’ 
See Rom. vi. 21 ; Phil. iii. 19 ; and 
for the construction, Rom. iii. 8. 


Paraphrase of Chap. XI. 1—15. 

Let me, then, continue my boast. It is a weakness to sing one's 
own praises ; yet let me conjure you to bear with it for a mo¬ 
ment. It is a weakness which arises from my affection for 
you, that affection which the bridegroom's friend feels for the 
bride whom he has given to the bridegroom. But I am haunted 
by the fear lest the story of the Fall should in your case be en¬ 
acted over again ; lest your affections should be estranged from 
your heavenly spouse by the tempter, who comes now in the 
shape of an Apostolic teacher, as of old in the shape of the ser¬ 
pent. For I see that, notwithstanding the new Jesus, and the 
new Spirit, and the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear 
with them; yes, well and easily with them, and why not tcith 
me? However far they may push their Apostolic pretensions, 
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they are not superior to me; they may he superior to me in 
rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine intuitions, nor in the signs 
of an Apostle which were so openly and without reserve shown 
by me amongst you. Is it possible that you doubt this ? or do 
you doubt my love for you, because I debased myself for your 
exaltation, and refused to receive support from you, in declaring 
the glad message of Divine favour ? True it is, I did so ; the 
fact I cannot deny. Before I came to you, I took more than 
their due from the Macedonian Churches, to relieve you; and 
after I came to you, I still continued, when I was in toant, to 
receive support from them, and to maintain myself, without ap¬ 
plying to you. This is the fact, and I am proud to avoiv it; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly, under the shy of 
Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And why ? not cer¬ 
tainly from any want of affection, but from my determination 
to cut away from under the feet of my opponents the ground 
which they so desire to establish, namely, that in the matter of 
which they wish to boast, they and I are on the same level. 
Well may I desire to make clear this difference between them 
and myself; for they are Apostles only in appearance, they are 
interested self-seekers; they appear to be Apostles of Christ, 
only by a concealment of their own true nature. And that they 
should be able to effect this concealment is no wonder; their 
master, the great adversary of whom we read in the old dis¬ 
pensation under the name of Satan, does the same. He con¬ 
ceals his dark deeds under the guise of an angel clothed in 
light; and as he is, so are his instruments ; and as their deeds 
are, so will be their end. 
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lc i7dXu> \eyi u. prf tl<; fie S6£tj a<f>pova elvai' el Si 
fit} ye, kclv is a(f>pova Se£a<r0e fie, Zvtx Kayai fiiKpov 

16 I say again. Let no r one suppose' me a fool; if otherwise, 
yet as a fool receive me, that / may boast myself a little. 


Three times he has attempted 
to begin his ‘ boast,’ first, in x. 
8, when he is interrupted by the 
recollection of the hollowness of 
the boast of his opponents, and 
compelled to assert the reality of 
bis own; again, in xi. 1, when 
he is checked by the recollection 
of the difficulty of pressing it on 
readers so perverted as the Co¬ 
rinthians by the influence of their 
false teachers; again in xi. 6, 
when he is led aside to answer 
the charge arising out of his re¬ 
fusal of support. Now once more 
he returns to the point, and now 
for the first time carries it through. 
He is still oppressed by the con¬ 
sciousness of the seeming sense¬ 
lessness of such self-praise ; but he 
defends himself on two grounds: 
that he is driven to it by the pre¬ 
tensions of his opponents ; and 
that he is speaking, not of his 
higher gifts, of which he might 
reasonably be proud, but of those 
very points in his conduct and 
character which have given oc¬ 
casion to his opponents to charge 
him with 1 weakness.’ ‘ Ilis 


His weak¬ 
ness. 


bodily presence is 
weak ’ («<rflei i/c), x. 
10. The word in¬ 


dicates that mixture of physical 
and mental infirmity which is 
connected with nervousness and 


depression, resulting either from 
a keen susceptibility of tempera¬ 
ment, or from exhaustion of body 
and mind. Thus he had arrived 


at Corinth 1 in weakness (tv a- 
trdevtitf), and in fear and trem¬ 
bling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3) ; and such is 
the sense borne by it through the 
whole of this Section, of which 
it is the key-note, and in which 
it occurs no less than six times. 

16. IldAiv Atyw, 1 I return to 
what I said before ; ’ either the 
general subject of his boasting, 
as in x. 8, xi. 1, 6 ; or his folly, 
as in xi. 1. In what follows, the 
stress is, not on the first words 
of the sentence (/ui; n'e fie .. . 
tivai), but on the last (ei ce fit) 
ye . . . eau^i/iTiiijuai) ; ‘1 had rather 
that you should not think me 
foolish ; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would bear 
with what I have to say in my 
own defence.’ 

ei 2e fin ye, ‘ but if any one 
does think me foolish.’ For this 
force of ei it /nt, in which the 
meaning of the particular words 
i3 lost in the general meaning of 
‘ otherwise,’ comp. Matt. vi. I, 
ix. 17 ; Mark ii. 21 ; Luke v. 36. 

cai', ‘ even if you receive me 
as a fool; ’ elliptically for eat 
tar iilrjadt, as Kay roii KputrniSov, 
Mark vi. 56 ; kciv >/ ma, Acts v. 
15. 

iilandt, ‘ bear with me ’ (like 
ai’i\taHe in xi. 1). 

tic iupfiova is taken, as it were, 
twice over in the sentence, 1 even 
if you do receive me as a fool, 
yet as a fool receive me.’ 
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ti * KavyrjcroypaL. 17 o XaX<£, b ov Kara Kvpiov XaXai, 
aXX’ is iv a<f>pocrvvri, iv Taxnr) Trj vnoardcrei rrjs Kav- 
Xijcrecos. 18 eVel i roXXot KavyoivTai Kara, rrjv crapKa, 
Kayco KavypqaopaL. 19 ^ 8 e(us yap aveyecrOe tojv d<f>p6va>v, 

* Kayco after t i. b ov Aa\w Kara Kvpiov. 

17 That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as 
is it were r in folly', in this r stcdfastness of boasting. Seeing 
19 that many r boast after the flesh, I will r boast also. For 


/Jii.pi'iv ti, ‘ a little bit,’ as we 
should say : ironically as against 
his opponents, in contrast with 
whom, he says, ‘ That I (tayw) 
as well as they may boast.’ So 
verse 18 and 1 Cor. vii. 40. For 
ti compare ti u<pputrvvrjr;, in xi. 1. 

17. lie had said, ‘Bear with 
me as a fool.’ lie now proceeds 
to enlarge upon this: ‘ lor what 
I am now speaking, I speak not 
as Christ would have me speak, 
but in the person of a fool, and 
in this matter of their boasting.’ 

8 Ar<\<7 is ‘ my language,’ ‘ my 
general strain,’ in distinction 
from o or Xt'yw, ‘ my 

words.’ 

nil Kara Kvpiov , ‘not in the hu¬ 
mility which Christ would in¬ 
culcate, and which Ilia spirit 
would breathe.’ For this con¬ 
demnation, as it were, of his own 
language hy the Apostle himself, 
and the distinction thus drawn 
between his higher and his lower 
utterances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25. 

iv afpnaiivri refers to (os 
<i<ppoi d in verse 16. 

iv TuiiTTf rij vtto ttTi'iau rij6 vav- 
Xi'/tftwc. This refers to the boast¬ 
ing, not of himself, but of his 
opponents, or at least, of himself 
and of his opponents conjointly, 
and is intended to limit the justi¬ 
fication of his boasting to this 
particular occasion. The words 
must mean ‘ in this vehemence 
of boasting,’ as in ix. 4. 


18. 7roAXoi. This mention of 
the numbers of the false teachers 
agrees with ol nUi«, in ii. 17. 

rarii n)v erdpea combines an 
allusion both to their earthly 
privileges, as of their Hebrew 
descent (xi. 22), or their powers 
of speech (xi. G), and to their 
worldly motives, in , , 

• . . Kara Tfiv 

opposition to vara cipm _ 
Kvpiov, in verse 17 ; 
in which case compare x. 3. 
card ti)v oapva must be under¬ 
stood again after navypljaopat (as 
in v. 16, after o'ibapiv), although 
the Apostle probably omitted to 
repeat it, with the purpose of not 
mailing his representation of his 
own boast needlessly offensive. 
For the general argument com¬ 
pare Phil, iii. 4, 5, ‘ I might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more,’ &c. 

19. ‘ Bear with my boasting, 
now that I come before you as a 
fool: for you are only too glad 
to listen to these fools among 
whom I now enroll myself.’ 

Tiiv aiiipovivv, though it refers 
especially (as appears from verse 
20), to the false teachers, yet is 
in itself general,— 1 the class of 
fools of which I just now spoke.’ 

<ppovipoi uvTtp refers to the re¬ 
putation for sagacity, on which 
the Corinthians prided them¬ 
selves. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10, 
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<j>povLpoL oi'res' aveyeaOe yo.p, el rt? vp as icaraSouXot, 
el ns KarecrdUi, el ns Xapfiavei, el ns iiralperat, et 

20ve r bear with' fools gladly, r being wise. For ye r bear with 
them', if r anyone bring you into bondage, if r anyone de¬ 
vour you, if r anyone take r fronx you, if r anyone exalt him- 


<f>povifioi ev xP lOT Vi and x. 15, <ls 
ptpovipoie \iyu>.) In this passage 
it may be either (1) * although 
wise,’ 1 wise as you think your¬ 
selves to be;' or, with’ a pro- 
founder irony, (2) ‘ you bear with 
them, because it is the character 
of wise men to bear with fools.’ 

The instance given is that 
they endured the insolence aDd 
despotic claims of the false 
teachers. That this 
Despotism wa3 the character of 
u ' the Judaizing party 
leaders. generally may be in¬ 
ferred by implication 
from i. 24, iv. 5, and Gal. ii. 4. 
See also the servile adulation of 
James in the Clementines (In¬ 
troduction, p. 36C). 

curafouXoi, ‘ enslave.’ The 
same word is applied to the 
efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gal. ii. 4, to 
bring the Christian Church under 
the yoke of the Jewish ceremo¬ 
nies. Compare the use of 2ou- 
Xt/a in this sense in Gal. v. 1, 
‘ be not again entangled with 
the yoke of slavery;’ and Peter's 
speech, Acts xv. 10, ‘ a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear.' In this pas¬ 
sage the word has probably a 
more personal meaning, like n»- 
puioptv in i. 24, but with a re¬ 
ference to the moral slavery to 
which the Church was to be re¬ 
duced. 

20. k-nreaBiei, ‘ devour your 
property,' as in Matt, xxiii. 14, 
1 devour widows’ houses.’ The 


particular point intended must 
be the claims which they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 
their support (see 1 Cor. ix. 1). 
But it may also include the co¬ 
vetous disposition which at this 
time, as in our own, was a beset¬ 
ting sin of the Jewish character. 

For the grossly selfish ends of 
the Judaizing party, see Rom. 
xvi. 18, ‘ they serve not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly’; Phil. iii. 19, ‘whose 
God is their belly.’ 

\ap€ayet, ‘ catches you,' 

‘ makes you his prey; ’ a me¬ 
taphor taken from fishing or 
hunting (see Luke v. 5) ; and in 
this passage probably applied to 
the fascination exercised over 
the Corinthians by their deceit¬ 
ful teachers. Comp. SoXu IXu for, 
xii. 16. For this general cha¬ 
racter of the Judaizers, compare 
verse 13, £6\wt ipyarai ; ii. 17, 
vajrrjXtuoyrte roy Xoyor; Rom. 
xvi. IS, t^uTraTiZrriv rar yapciar 
tu> v audvwv. 

eiratpircu , i. e. ca If vfitoy, 1 con¬ 
ducts himself proudly.’ For the 
words see X. 5., Tray vipio/in trrai- 
poptvov vara rijc yytyffeuc row 9 eov. 
Hence the frequent allusions to 
their boastfulness and self-com¬ 
mendations, iii. 1, x. 12—18, xi. 
12, 18. 

tic Trpdoiywoy lipct, ‘strikes on 
the face ’ (not necessarily with 
a scourge, since the word is ap¬ 
plied in John xviii. 23 to a pii- 
TruTfia, or ‘ buffet with the hand ’). 
Phis expression is the climax of 
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ns et5 irpocranrov a ti/xa? Sepet. 21 Kara ariptav Xeyco, 
cos on ijpets b paOev^Kapiv • iv <& S’ af rts rokpa, (et> 

• y/xas before «s. b fyo-Owfiaa/xev. 

ui self, if r anyone smite you on the face. I speak as con¬ 
cerning reproach, as though ice r have been weak: r but 
whereinsoever any one is ‘daring, (I speak r in folly 7 ) I am 


the description of insolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on the 
face, especially on the mouth, is 
a frequent mode of insult. Com¬ 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 24, ‘ Zedekiah 
. . . smote Micaiah on the cheek;' 
Matt. v. 39, ‘ whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek; ’ 
Luke xxii. G4, ‘ they struck him 
on the face ; ’ Acts xxiii. 2, ‘ he 
commanded to smite Paul on the 
mouth; ’ and so Philost. Apoll. 
vii. 23. 

That such violence might be 
expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also 
implied in the command in 1 Tim. 
iii. 3, and Tit. i. /, that the 1 bi¬ 
shop ’ is ‘ not to be a striker.' 
Even so late as a.d. G75, the 
council of Braga (c. 7) orders 
1 that no bishop at his will and 
pleasure shall strike his clergy, 
lest he lose the respect which 
they owe him.’ 

For the singular number nc, as 
implying a special leader of the 
party, see note on x. 7. 

21. Kara artfxiar A eyet. In a 
sentence so charged noth irony, 
Irony of tlio and of which one may 
Apostle. suppose that the Apo¬ 
stle’s meaning must 
have been caught much rather 
from the tone of his voice, the 
turn of his writing, the expres¬ 
sion of his countenance, than from 
his actual words it is difficult to 
assign a precise meaning to each 
expression. Its general sense is 
that, in contrast to the false 
teachers, he was what they called 


‘ weak : ’ ‘ Such are your teach¬ 
ers ; and what am I in comparison 
with them ? Oh! certainly very 
different. I say it with a proper 
consciousness of the deep dis¬ 
grace which it brings upon me in 
your eyes and theirs ’ (caret «n- 
fitav \eym being uttered with an 
air of mock shame), ‘ that 7, un¬ 
like them, w r as a poor weak crea¬ 
ture ; 7 had not the strength or 
energy to trample on you and 
plunder you, and assume a lofty 
demeanour, and smite you on the 
face ; 7 could do nothing of this 
kind: so far they are quite right, 
and I wish them joy of it. But 
then ’ (here the irony is partly 
dropped) 1 whatever grounds of 
confidence, of real confidence, 
they have, those grounds’ (here 
he again assumes the half ironical, 
half apologetic tone), ‘pardon my 
folly for the word, those grounds 
of confidence I have no less than 
they.’ 

rant an filar is, ‘to my re¬ 
proach,’ like ur!fu,ir. 

Atyu is to be taken with <ic on, 

1 1 say that ’ (thus differing from 
XaAiL in verse 17). 

wc on is pleonastic, like ‘ how 
that’ in English (as 2 Thess. ii. 
2, (lit on ei'iir-r/rc)' >; f/ficpa) ; but 
the expression would not be used 
in either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in the 
fact stated ; ‘ I say how it is sup¬ 
posed that,’ &c. See Winer, Gr. 
67 , § 1 . 

llfiilt, i. c. ‘7 emphatically, 
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dtjipocrvinr) Xeyrn) t o\pd> Kayo j. 22 'E/3pa.LOi eluiv ; Kayo). 
’IcrparjhlTal elcriv ; Kayo>. crneppa ’Afipaap. etcrip ; Kayo>. 

r davinp; also. Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Is¬ 
raelites ? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? so am I. 


as distinguished front the false 
teachers.' 

i)a6cr(iKaftcv (B.J ‘have been 
weak,’ >)<T0£i't;ffa/i£i' (D.E.) 1 were 
weak,’ i. e. ‘ when we arrived at 
Corinth.’ See note on xi. 16. 

£r atppoavvri \iyti) refers to the 


word TuX/jif. 

He has now cast aside all fur¬ 
ther shame, and begins the long- 
expected and often announced 
glorification of himself; and, in 
so doing, he gives a description of 
his life, which forms one of the 
most valuable historical portions 
of the New Test. 

The enumeration of his claims 
begins from those points in which 
his opponents were strongest, and 
from these gradually rises into a 
sphere where he leaves them be¬ 
hind, and ultimately loses sight 
of them altogether. These points 
were their purely Jewish extrac¬ 
tion and their peculiar connexion 
with Christ. It would 
Jew- a PP ear from E P'P ha_ 
ish origin. mu3 ( Ha:r - xxx - 1C ) 
that the Judaizers went 

so far as to assert that he was 
altogether a Gentile by birth, and 
only adopted circumcision in or¬ 
der to marry the High Priest's 
daughter. This suspicion might 
possibly arise from his birthplace 
at Tarsus, one of the great seats 
of Gentile education ; or from his 
connexion with Gamaliel, whose 
teaching notoriously inculcated 
toleration of Gentile usages (see 
the quotations from the Iiabbis in 
Tholuck’s Character of St. Paul, 
Engl, trans. p. 17). However this 
may be, he here feels called upon 


to assert the purity of his Jewish 
descent in the strongest manner; 
and it is a remarkable proof of 
the ascendancy acquired by his 
opponents, that he should be com¬ 
pelled to do so in addressing a 
Church, in its main elements, not 
Jewish, but Gentile. 

The three w r ords employed are 
arranged in a climax. 

'Egpaloc, ‘Hebrew,’ in H *" W - 
Acts vi. 1, and in the phrase 
‘ Gospel according to the He¬ 
brews ’ (Eus. II. E. iii. 39), is used 
to express Palestinian, as opposed 
to Hellenistic, Jews. But the 
Apostle was ‘ born (ytytrrr)fiivoQ) 
in Tarsus,’ Acts xxii. 3; and 
'Egpaioc is often used by Josephus 
and Philo as an equivalent to 
’lovftawQ. Compare 'Egpaloe e’£ 
'EgpaiW, in Phil. iii. 5. It is used 
then here, simply to denote his 
nationality. ‘ Israelite,’ and ‘ the 
seed of Abraham,’ rise . Israelite > 
one above another in 
expressing the sacred character 
of the nation, as inheriting the 
promises. For T(rpa>jX<V»jc, as a 
term of praise (in which sense 
alone it occurs in the N. Test.), 
see John i. 48 (‘ Israelite indeed 
.... without guile ’); Actsii. 22, 
iii. 12, v. 35, xiii. 16, xxi. 28 
(heading the addresses to the 
Jews); Horn. ix. 4, xi. 1. , geed of 
For ffTTEppa Afcpanp, in Abraham.’ 
like manner, see Hcb. 
ii. 16; Rom. ix. 7, xi. 1 (in both 
of which last passages it comes in, 
as here, as a climax after ‘ Israel ’ 
and ‘ Israelite ’). 

In Rom. xi.l; Phil. iii. 5, he adds 
the fact omitted here, that he was 
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23 SiaKovoi xpicrrov elm.v ; (^napa^povatv \a\a>) * virepeya), 
eV kottocs TTepurcroTepctis, iv b <f>v\aKcu<; TrepicrcroTepajs, iv 

• inrep iyw. b iv nKiiycus uirepG., iv <pv\aKais irep. 


23 Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more, in labours more abundant, u in prisons more r abun- 


a Benjamite: hence perhaps his 
name of 1 Saul.’ 

23. The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 

, T . . their peculiar con- 

His service . 1 ... - , 

of Christ. nexlon Wlth Chnst 
(see note on x. 7), 
which they expressed by calling 
themselves ‘ His instruments' or 


1 servants ’ (ftiaKovoi). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to the 
previous charge. They had ques¬ 
tioned his right to be called so, 
on the ground that he had not 
seen our Lord on earth (see note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and perhaps also 
on the ground of his want of con¬ 
nexion with the Jerusalem Apo¬ 
stles (see note on iii. 1). He an¬ 
swers by an appeal, not to any 
outward fact, but to his own won 
derful life, as partly in 1 Cor. ix. 
1, 2 (‘ ye are my seal in the 
Lord ’). This was the best proof 
he could give of his intimate 
union with his Master, and of his 
zeal for His service; in this he 
knew that he was far superior 
(uireptyji) to them, and yet at the 
some time these very hardships 
constituted or caused the 1 weak¬ 
ness ’ with which he was taunted. 
This last thought is not directly 
expressed, but is implied in the 
transition from verse 28, to 29, 30. 
lie ushers in his defence with one 
more apology, of stronger irony 
in proportion as his defence is 
stronger: 1 my language is that 
of a madman, lleally I can hardly 
expect you will believe me ’ 
(KapatppavCiv, comp. 2 Pet. ii. 16); 


‘ but the fact is so, I am far more 
a servant of Christ than they are,’ 
as if it were eyu virtpciaKuior 
(see note on xi. 5). 

\u\w here is 1 my general lan¬ 
guage,’ as in verse 17. 

The sentence is connected im¬ 
mediately with virepeyili : ‘ I am 
a servant of Christ in labours, in 
stripes,’ &c. From this moment 
he drops all irony. The labours 
of the false teachers could be no¬ 
thing compared with his; and 
from this point we lose sight of 
them till xii. 11. 


VfpifflTOTepttlS, 


irtpiaaoriputc in (not ‘ more 
abundantly than they,’ but) as in 
i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 13, 15, 
merely a stronger 
form of TTipturruig. It has accord¬ 
ingly lost its distinct comparative 
meaning so completely than in 
vii. 13 it is joined with fiaWov. 
If he had meant to compare him¬ 
self with them, he would have 
used, not the adverb, but the ad¬ 
jective, 7T£pi<TITOr£pO£ Or irEptcrau- 
rtpor, as in the somewhat similar 
passage, 1 Cor. xv. 10. It is the 
same as {orep^aWov-wc, * beyond 
all ordinary measure,’ the words 
being varied only for variety’s 
sake, as elsewhere in St. Paul 
(see 1 Cor. xiii. 8). 

iv <pv\avate. The Acts only 
mention three imprisonments, 

and of these the one T „ •„__ , 

atPhihppr (xvi. 24) 
is the only one that can be in¬ 
cluded here. In Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. 5, seven are mentioned al¬ 
together. 

iv 9araroit, ‘ in perils of death 


M M 
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irkrpy at? virepfiaWovTb)?, iv Bavarois TroXXa/ci? 24 (vrro 
'lovoa iov irevraKis ^TtaaepaKovra trap a p'iav ekafiov, 
25 rpis b ipafiSCo-Orjv, ana f iXcdacrO^v, t/hs iuavdyrjcra, 

• TecrcrafaK-oiTa. b ^^a£5/cr0T7*'. 

24 dant, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft ( r from the 
£5 Jews five times received I forty stripes save one, thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 


(comp. iv. 11). Of these various 

_ . kinds of death the next 

Perils of . 

death. tw0 verses give in¬ 
stances. Of the five 
Jewish scourgings here men¬ 
tioned, not one is mentioned in 
the Acts. The words 
™’- n _ w o ’ loviaiuiy, ‘ by the 
Jews, imply that he 
was going to use another con¬ 
struction : first, because euro, and 
not biro, is required by ehaSor: 
and secondly, because it would 
have been superfluous to say that 
‘ the forty stripes save one ’ were 
inflicted by Jews ; that being as 
fixed an expression for Jewish 
scourging, as the rods (tpaSdi- 
rrdrjy) was for Roman scourging. 
Forty stripes were fixed by the 
Law as the maximum (Deut. xxv. 
3), but thirty-nine only were in¬ 
flicted by later practice, lest by 
chance the letter of the Law 
should be broken. It was in¬ 
flicted with a leather scourge, 
with which thirteen strokes were 
given on the breast, thirteen on 
the right shoulder, thirteen on 
the left; and this arrangement 
of the scourging was by some 
Rabbis made the reason of the 
number thirty-nine. The mode 
of flagellation was as follows: 
The culprit was bound by both 
hands to a pillar; the officer of 
the synagogue stripped off his 
clothes until his breast was bared. 
The officer then ascended a stone 


behind. The scourge consisted of 
four thongs of calf skin, and two 
of asses’ skin. The culprit bent 
to receive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. A reader meanwhile 
read, first, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 
next, Deut. xxix. 8, lastly, Psalm 
lxxviii. 38. It was so severe a 


punishment that death often en¬ 
sued. (Wetstein, p. 208; Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 714.) 

25. rpie cpafiSiadriv. This was 


the Roman punish¬ 
ment of ‘ virgis cae- 
dere,’ also so cruel 


Roman 

scourgings. 


as frequently to occasion death. 


See Cic. Yerr. v. 62. Of the 


three times, here mentioned by 
the Apostle, one only is described 
in the Acts (xvi. 23). St. Paul 
being a Roman citizen was, pro¬ 
perly speaking, exempted from 
this punishment, and, on that 
plea, protested against it at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), and 
escaped it at Jerusalem (xxii. 
25). 

airaf ehiftaoBqv, i. e. at Lystra. 
Acts xiv. 19. 


rpic ivnv<iyT)tru. The allusion 


is unknown. The 
shipwreck in Acts 
xxvii. is later. 


Stoning and 
shipwrecks. 


yv\diipepov, a whole day of 
twenty - four hours, 
beginning according 
to Jewish reckoning y,,, deep .- 
(from Gen. i. 5), with 
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vvydrjpepov ev rtp fivdm nenocTjKa), 26 680 mo picas noX- 
kaKLS, klvBvvols norapcov, klvBvvois XrjcrTcLv, klvBvvols i k 
yevovs, klv8wols e£ edvcvv, kivBvvols ev Trokei, klvBvvois 
ev epr/pia, klvBvvols ev daXacrcrr), klvSvvois ev xjjev8a- 
ScX(f)OLS, 27 a kottco Kail p.6y6(p, ev dypvnviais noWaias, 

■ Add iv. 


fered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 

26 deep), in journeyings often, in perils of r rivers, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by ° K countrymen, in perils by heathens, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 

27 in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in r labour and 


the evening. The word occurs 
only in very late writers. 

tv to /Guflj i, ‘ in the depth of 
the sea.’ See Exod. xv. 5; 
Psalm cvii. 24. LXX. Probably 
after one of the shipwrecks on a 
plank, as in Acts xxvii. 44. The 
Syriac reads, ‘ without a boat in 
the sea.’ Theophylact says that 
some maintained this to mean 
that Paul was concealed for a day 
after the stoning at Lystra, in a 
place called Bythos ; and in later 
times it has been referred to a 
deep dungeon, so called, at Cyzi- 
cus (see Estius, ad loc.). 

26. The parenthesis explain¬ 
ing iv -Sai'iiroit being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. 

oSonropiaig (‘ travels ’) is ex¬ 
panded into the remaining dis¬ 
tresses described in verses 26, 27. 

KtvSvvote irnrafiuiv, ‘ danger of 
swollen rivers,’ such as 
cut off the traveller in 

rivers 

all eastern and southern 
countries. Thus Frederick Bar- 
barossa was drowned in the Caly- 
cadnus, a river flowing into the 
sea not far from the Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra¬ 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch 


(sec Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 
176. 457). 

Xyorwv, ‘ robbers,’ whether by 
land or sea, whether 
such as those in the 'Bobbers.’ 


mountains of Ephesus, 
u r ho are said in the well known 
tradition (Eus. H. E. iii. 23) to 
have carried off the Apostle John ; 
or remnants of the old Cilician 
pirates (see note on x. 4). 

in yevoic, ‘ from Jews, such as 
the conspiracies at 
Damascus, Acts ix. ,, en T , 
23; at Jerusalem, ix. 

29 ; at Antioch of Pisidia, xiii. 
50 ; at Iconium, xiv. 5; at Lystra, 
xiv. 19 ; at Thessalonica, xvii. 5 ; 
at Bercea, xvii. 13; at Corinth, 
xviii. 12. 

it idvwv. ‘ From Gentiles,’ 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 

20; and Ephesus, xix. G ,’ r n ° t p es; 

Zo. 


tv iroXti, tv kpT)fil<f iv §a\aaar], 

‘ by city, by desert, and by sea.’ 
The ‘ desert ’ may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. i. 17, but also to 
the wilder districts of Asia Minor. 
For those ‘by sea,’ comp, note 
on verse 25. 

\ptu8aSc\<poig. See Gal. ii. 4, 
and here, as there, probably 
Judaizers. 

27. KoictD Kat resuming 
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kv \ifiqt Kal Sixpei, kv vr)CTTeCat.<s noWaias, kv t/iu^et 
Kai yvjJLVOT7)TL. ^x&pis T(ov napeKTos i) em oracris /-tot 

• brKrvcrravis fiou. 


painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
28 fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Beside those things 


the argument from vooiwoplaig 
1 by toil and trouble, as shown in 
sleeplessness,’ &c. 

aypinrrince, * sleepless nights,’ 
either from fatigue or 
sleepless p rom business. Comp. 

the midnight psalms at 
Philippi, Acts xvi. 25 ; the dis¬ 
course all through the night at 
Troas, xx. 7, 11 ; the ministra¬ 
tions ‘ night and day ’ at Ephe¬ 
sus, xx. 31 ; the working to sup¬ 
port himself ‘ night and day’ at 
Thessalonica, 2 Thess. iii. 8. 

kv Xifjtp rat St\pci. Compare 1 
Cor. iv. 11 ; Phil iv. 12. 

vgartiaiQ. Not 1 voluntary 
fasts,' of which there 
‘Fastings.’ is no instance in the 
Apostle's life, unless 
it be Acts xiii. 3, xiv. 23, and 
of which the mention would be 
out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from ex¬ 
ternal or natural causes; but 
‘ days without food,’ as in vi. 5. 
It follows upon \ifibi rat " Sti/tct, 

‘ hunger and thirst,' partly from 
the same kind of repetition as 
has caused the insertion of ‘ the 
sea' in verse 26, although the 
dangers by sea had already been 
mentioned in the previous verse ; 
but chiefly for the sake of giving 
a more definite image, not merely 
of ‘ hunger,’ but absolute ‘ want 
of food; ’ and it follows upon 
‘ hunger and thirst,’ as 1 sleep¬ 
less nights' follow upon ‘ toil 
and trouble,’ marked in like 
manner by jroAXditc. 

kv rai yvpi' uttjti. See 


* Cold and 
nakedness.’ 


1 Cor. iv. 11, ‘in cold and na¬ 
kedness,’ in the cold 
winters of southern 
climates. 

28. x^'P'S r£>v iraptKTOc may 
be (1) (as in Matt. , . 

7-32; Actsxxvi 29) 
not to speak oi the without.’ 
many points which 
are left out in this enumeration,’ 
like ‘ the time would fail me to 
tell,’in Heb. xi. 32. Or (2) ‘ be¬ 
sides external calamities, which I 
have just described, there are the 
internal trials, which I proceed to 
describe.’ (Comp, t^wdev pa^at, 
ktrtoBev <f>6€oi, vii. 5.) 

il kiriaraaii (B. D. E. F. G.), or 
>; kniovoraotc (J. K.) pov or pot 
(B. F. G.), may be (1) in op¬ 
position with t) pkpipva, ‘ my 
pressure of care,’ as in Soph. 
Ant. 225, froXXde yap kay^ov < ppov- 
rihutv kiriirnuf ir :; or (2) more pos¬ 
sibly ‘ the concourse of people 
to see me,’ to ask advice, &c., 
like ‘ quotidiani hominum impe¬ 
tus,’ Cic. pro Arch. 6. 

The word kiritrramc 
(with the same varia¬ 
tion of reading) occurs in Acts 
xxiv. 12, for a ‘tumult;’ Num. 
xvi. 40, for the ‘ congregation,’ 
or ‘ conspiracy,’ of Korah; 3 

Esdr. 73, for ‘ conspiracies.’ It 
pan be the right reading, it would 
be ‘ my concourse,’ as we should 
say, ‘ my following.’ If poi, then 
it is governed by kirk in kniaratric. 
Comp, the form kTn<rvvaywyii } 2 
Thess. ii. 1; Hebr. x. 25. 

For the fact, see the account of 


■The 

concourse.’ 
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17 ko.6' rjpepav, t ] pcptpva. iraaoiv tcov eKK\-qcn.(j)v. 29 rts 
acrdevei, Kal ovk acr9ev(±> ; rt? crKavSaXC^eTai., Kal ovk 
eyci) nvpovpat ; 30 el Kavyacrdat, Set, ra Tps acrOeveias 

that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 
29 care of all the churches. Who is weak, and / am not 
so weak ? who is offended, and / burn not ? If I must 


needs r boast, I will r boast 

St. Paul’s teaching at Corinth, 
Acta xviii. 11: ‘He sat' (i. c. 
aa a rabbi) in the house of Justus 
near the synagogue, ‘ a year and 
six months teaching the word of 
God,’ and still more to the pur¬ 
pose, immediately before the date 
of this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 9 : ‘ He separated the dis¬ 
ciples, daily conversing (cad' //- 
fjtpar ciaXeyo/jtroc) in the school 
of Tyrannus.’ Wherever he es¬ 
tablished hia head quarters, there 
the crowd of hearers and ques¬ 
tioners might be expected to 
follow him. Compare the attend¬ 
ance on the teaching of our Lord: 

‘ There were many coming and 
going, and they had not leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mark vi. 

Si). 

It this be the right construc¬ 
tion and meaning, then the whole 
sentence will run thus: ‘ Setting 
aside the details which require 
no mention, there is my daily 
concourse of hearers, and the 
anxiety (fj ptcptfiva) which I 
have for all the congregations of 
Christians.’ The expression is 
important, as showing the wide¬ 
spread influence of St. Paul. It is 
the description which we should 
have expected to find in the 
accounts of St. Peter, if the 
Apostolic history exhibited any 
traces of the power afterwards 
claimed by his successors. 

In later times this passage was 
used as a justification of Dun- 


of the things which concern 

stan’s retaining several sees to¬ 
gether. 

29. This is a strong expression 

of the Apostle’s wide sympathies 
(see note on 1 Cor. ix. 22). 1 If 

there is any one weak 

and troubled in con- ‘ 9 °J' 

, , rt _ fended, and 

science (avdtrei, as ibumnot?’ 
in Rom. xiv. 2, 21 ; 

1 Cor. viii. 11), I, too, am weak 
with him ’ (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22, 

‘ to the weak I became as weak '). 

‘ If there is any one caught in a 
snare, I, too, am scorched in the 
fire of his temptation ’ (as Rev. 
iii. 18, and 1 Cor. vii. 9); or 
‘ I am on fire with indignation ’ 
(as in 2 Macc. iv. 38, xiv. 45). 
Compare the juxtaposition of 
ufffkret and trvar^aAi^Erai, in 1 
Cor. viii. 9, 13. 

30. The mention of ‘ weak¬ 
ness ’ in verse 29, leads him to 
break out into a strong acknow¬ 
ledgment of its existence. 1 1 
have been compelled to boast, 
but my boasting is in fact not of 
my strength, but of my weak¬ 
ness. All these hardships, all 
this sympathy for the weakness 
of others, are the signs and causes 
of that weakness of which they 
complain in me.’ But this 
thought, whilst it sums up the 
foregoing enumeration, also opens 
a new aspect of the subject, which 
continues to xii. 10. The irony 
with which he had opened this 
vindicalion in xi. 1—21, is 
dropped; and he expresses his 
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fiov Kav)(Tj(rofiaL. 31 6 debs xal narr/p row * xvpiov ’Iijcrov 
oTSev, 6 fiiv evXoyrjrbs els to vs altovas, on ov \f/ev8opa.i . 
SJ ev Aapacrxiv 6 edvdpypqs ' A per a tov fiacnXecos e<f)pov- 

* Kvpmv Tjpwv ’ItjitoD xpiarov. 

31 my r weakness. The God and Father of Hhe Lord Jesus, 
ox who is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 


32 In Damascus the governor 

intention to continue hia boast 
(unu^i/uo/iat), overcoming his 
scruples, not, as heretofore, by 
assuming the character of a fool 
(compare xi. 16, 23, with xi. 6), 
but by reflecting that, after all, it 
was not on his strength, but on 
his weakness, that he was going 
to dwell. This he seems to have 
intended to follow up by a de¬ 
tailed account of all his suffer¬ 
ings. Beginning, therefore, with 
a solemn appeal to God for the 
truth of his narrative (xi. 31, and 
again xii. 6.), he commences with 
an account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 32, 
33). What would have followed 
next, it is impossible to say. 

The narrative is bro- 
Interrap- fc en 0 fj a [ mos t 

as soon 

tion of the , ,, , . , 

argument, as begun ; the ship has 
foundered at sea; and 
only a single plank has been 
washed to shore. The shock 
may have been from the re¬ 
luctance, which he still found in¬ 
superable, to dwell in detail on 
his great deeds. Or it may have 
been that he was struck at this 
point, by the thought that the 
glory of his weakness might be 
better exhibited by pointing out 
its direct connexion with the 
highest privilege to which he had 
ever been called. Or it may 
have been that the description 
of his great revelations, and of 
the weakness connected with 
them, was the chief topic on 
which he mtant to dwell; but 


under Aretas the king kept 

that he had at first intended to 
give the outward circumstances 
which had led the way to them ; 
and then, either finding this too 
circuitous, or for some other 
cause unknown, had changed his 
plan, and gone at once into the 
subject of the revelations without 
further introduction. However 
this may be, as soon as he has 
disentangled himself from the 
confusion of the lost sentence, 
he proceeds to the account of his 
revelations, and thence of his 
weakness (xii. 2—10). Thus 
much is necessary to be borne in 
mind, in order to force a way 
over one of the most disjointed 
sentences ever written. 

31. This asseveration (like 
those which followed in xii. 2, 3, 
6) applies to the whole narrative 
which was intended to follow, 
and which perhaps does in part 
follow in xi. 1—10. For the dox- 
ology, introduced by the solemn 
feeling of the moment, compare 
Rom. ix. 5, and i. 25. 

6 uiv is used so frequently in 
LXX. and by Philo, as a trans¬ 
lation for JEHOVAH, that the 
phiase in this passage and Rom. 
ix. 5, if not used precisely in that 
sense, at any rate has reference 
to it. Comp. John i. 18, iii. 13, 
vi. 46, viii. 47 ; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

32. The fact here related was 
(so far as we know) his 

earliest danger, at least ^“^cuT” 

from conspiracy. It 

took place on his return from 
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pet t rr) v tt6X.lv Aap.aa’KTfvtov Trtaerat p.e b , 33 nal Sta. 
6vpL8o<; ev aapyavrj k-yaXaaOrjV Sta row Ttiyovg Kal e£e- 

* T7)i/ A. tt 6 \ iv . b Add dcAwi'. 

the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, oA to ap- 
33 prehend me, and through a window in a basket was 


Arabia to Damascus, shortly 
alter his conversion (Gal. i. 17), 
and is described, nearly as here, 
in Acts ix. 23, 24, 25, with the 
difference only that what is there 
ascribed to the Jews, is here 
ascribed to the Ethnarch, who 
probably was acting at their in¬ 
stigation. Aretas, chief of the 
Nabatha;an Arabs, had at this 
‘Aretas time much influence, 
the king.' partly from his being 
the father-in-law of 
Herod Antipas, partly from the 
commercial importance of his ca¬ 
pital, Petra. Hence the extension 
of his ‘ kingdom ’ to Damascus. 
(Conybeare and Howson, i. 88, 
and Porter’s Damascus, i. 102.) 
It was an hereditary name, in 
Arabic, Ilaret. (See Niebuhr's 
Lectures, vol. iii. c. 91.) This 
one was the third of the name. 
Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 4, XVII. 
iii. 2. (Schottgen, ad loc.) ‘ Eth¬ 
narch’ was the title of an Orien¬ 
tal provincial governor. (See 1 
Macc. xiv. 47 ; Josephus passim ; 
Heyne's treatise 1 De Ethnarchia 
Aretas,’ 1755.) 

iffwiipa, ‘ kept watch with a 
garrison.' From Acts ix. 24, it 
appears that all the gates were 
watched. 

widow, in later Greek, 1 to 
arrest.’ 

SvptcoQ, ‘an aperture,' or ‘ little 
door,’ as in Acts xx. 9. In Josh, 
ii. 15; 1 Sam. xix. 12, the same 
expression (fidrt/c SvpiSoc) is used 
in the LXX. for the escape of the 
spies from Jericho, and of David 


from Saul. fid rov Tci\ovc, pro¬ 
bably 1 over the wall,’ 
i. e. from an overhang- The wall, 
ing house, such as are 
still to be seen on the walls of 
Damascus. See the woodcut in 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 110. 
There is a spot still pointed out 
on the eastern wall, itself modern, 
as the scene of his escape. Close 
by is a cavity in the ancient 
burial-ground, where he is said, 
in the local legends, to have con¬ 
cealed himself; and formerly a 
tomb was shown of a St. George, 
who was martyred in furthering 
the escape. It is curious that in 
the present traditions of Damascus 
the incidents of this escape have 
almost entirely eclipsed the story 
of his conversion. 

33. trapyavif, 1 anything twist¬ 
ed,’ as a cord. Aisch. Supp. 
788; so Suidas, oi pcv ayoiytov 
n, oi Sc irXcypa tl ck ct^olvlov. 
Comp, the Hebrew word Sarag, 

‘ to weave.’ Lycophron (748) 
has the word TrpoaTCTapyavoipirifv. 
On this the Scholiast says aupirt- 
ir\cyptvifv' If yap wap’ ifpiv oap- 
yavii, 7: ana ’Arrmotc 
rapyarrf Kai to (Tul'ti- The basket. 
XijtrOai, rcrupyavuitrOat. 

(Wetstein.) Here probably the 
word signifies a ‘ rope-basket.’ 
In Acts ix. 25, it is owvpic, ‘ a 
grain-basket.’ 

rdf; \taxi ;, ‘his hands which 
were stretched forth to catch me.’ 
Comp. Acts xii. 1, ‘ Herod stretch¬ 
ed forth his hands to vex the 
church.’ 
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ff>vyov rets -^tlpas avrov. XII. Kav^aadat Set, ov crvfi- 
<f>epov pkv, ekevcrofuu Se teat eis oirracrtas kcll anoKa- 
Xvnptis Kvpiov. 2 otSa avdpomov tv xpLcrrui irpo era it> 

• fcavxairffai 5^j ov <rufj.<p4ptt fx 01 * ^Ktvffopai ykp eis. 

1 1 let down by the wall and escaped his hands. XII. X I 
must boast; it is not expedient for me, x but I will come 
2 r even to visions and revelations of the Lord. I r know a 


XII. 1. The variety of readings 
indicates the want of any guide 
in the sense of the sen- 
\ arious t ence w hich is the trans- 
readings. ^ ^ broken 

narrative of xi. 32, 33, to the new 
narrative rising out of it in xii. 2. 

(1) Kiiv^drrtfai Set, B. D 2 , E. F. 
G. J. Yulg.; £i ia«y. Sei, ov trvp- 
tpepov per, B. F. G. ; eXevtropat Se, 
B. F. G. Vulg. Copt.; Si cai, B. 
Vulg. Copt. Latin Fathers. 

(2) Kavxatrttai Se, D 1 . Slav. 
Theoph.; icii o'; Knvy_. Copt. Arm. 
Greek Fathers; oit avptyepet pot, 
D 1 . E. J. K. Greek Fathers ; e\tv- 
tropat yitp, D 1 . D 2 . E. J. K. Copt. 
Arm. jEth. (A. and C. are defi¬ 
cient). 

In addition to the confusion of 
the sense, there has also been the 
confusion of sound between Sei 
and Si), and between Se and -dat 
(the last syllable of Kavydadat), 
according to the later Greek pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The first set of readings would 
mean, ‘ I must boast; it is not 
good for me ; but yet I am about 
to do so.’ The second would mean 
‘ Now to boast is not good for me 
[but I must boast], for I am about 
to do so" (comp. xi. 5). Both 
readings combined would mean, ‘ I 
must boast; it is not expedient[but 
I must boast] for I am going to do 
so.’ In all these three cases the 
words express the conflict in his 
own mind between what he must 
do, and what he thinks it becoming 


to do. For something of the same 
confusion, compare Phil. iii. 1.: 
rd aura ypettpetv v/liv, ipoi pev ovk 
oKvripbv, vpiv Se atrtpaXec, where 
he means to say that, ‘ to write 
the same things was in itself 
troublesome to him, but, under 
the circumstances, was not ; be¬ 
cause it was good for them.’ 

The mention of his divine re¬ 
velations is introduc- . 

ed, first as a matter reveltttions . 
on which he may 
j list ly found a claim as an Apo¬ 
stle, especially as against those 
who claimed peculiar connexion 
with Christ; secondly, in refer¬ 
ence to the ‘ weakness ’ which 
followed as a consequence on these 
revelations. 

orrratrtag cal airoKdXuipetc;. oir- 
Taoin ,—probably the more tangi¬ 
ble ‘ visions,’—occurs , visions.’ 
no where else in St. 

Paul, but is used in Luke i. 22, 
xxiv. 23,for ‘an apparition,’ so also 
in Dan. ix. 23, x. 1, 7, 8 (LXX.). 

ujroraXvii/ic, in this , . 

. , T .. Kevelations. 

especial sense of 

‘ spiritual penetration into Di¬ 
vine secrets,’ is used in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 26 ; Eph. i. 17, iii. 3 ; Gal. 
i. 12, ii. 2; and in the name and 
contents of the ‘ Apocalypse ’ 
(Rev. i. 1). 

Kvpiov, ‘ of the Lord ’ (He being 
the author of them). 

2. olSa, ‘ I know.' Possibly in 
the sense of 1 remembering,’ as in 
Acts xxiii. 5; 1 Cor. i. 16. 
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SeKaTecruapeov (eire iv crctipa/TL ovk oioa, eLre ekto? 
°crcoparos ovk oiSa, 6 6eos olSev) apnayevra rov rotov- 
tov ecus TpLTOv ovpavov. 3 KaX oi8a top tolovtov avdpcviTov 

* Add toO. 

man in Christ about fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body I r know not, 0 whether out of the body I r know 
not, God knoweth) such an one caught up to the third 
3 heaven. And I r know such a man (whether in the body 


avdpuiirov tr ypurr$. The most 
general term to designate himself 
in the third person,—‘a Christian,’ 

1 a man who lived and moved in 
Christ as his being,’ possibly with 
an allusion to the deeper con¬ 
sciousness of that union produced 
by the ecstasy. 

?rpo irwv $eKaT£(Taa.f)(i)i'. As he 
had begun his narrative in xi. 32, 

‘ Fourteen 33 > with one definite 
years ago.’ fact, s0 also he begins 
liis new narrative in a 
similar manner. This date could 
not have been his conversion, 
which was more than twenty 
years before this; it might pos¬ 
sibly have been shortly after the 
escape from Damascus, which, as 
being about seventeen years be¬ 
fore, may have been mentioned in 
xi. 32, 33 as a prelude to this. 

e'fre iv auifjuTi. This comes in 
as a parenthesis, and expresses 

‘In th> ^ le ^ 0SS se ii"" con ~ 
body or out sci °nsness to that de- 
of the body.’ g ree tliat he knew not 
whether he were car¬ 
ried up into heaven literally, or 
only in a figure. 

iipxaadr) is Attic, iipxuyr) Ma¬ 
cedonian Greek. For similar ex¬ 
pressions, comp. Acts viii. 39, 
Trvevpa Kvpiov iipxatrey rov 4u'- 
: and Rev. i. 10, tyivoppv 
e v irvt v/san: xii. 5, lipxaaB rj to 
T tavov aiiTtjt n-fjoc roi'l^Eor: 1 
Thess. iv. 17, Gpxayt)ir6pz6a . . . . 
ei’c nepa. Compare the Rabbinical 


expression in Bava Mezia, 89: 

‘ God stood in the academy of 
heaven, with all Ilis scholars in 
great controversy ; and they said, 

“ Who shall be the judge?” And 
they agreed that it should be 
Rabbi Barnaham. In the same 
hour his soul was caught up into 
heaven, and his sentence con¬ 
firmed the judgment of God.’ 
(Wetstein.) 

rpirov nvparov. The sum of 
Wetstein’s quotations on the Rab¬ 
binical conception of , 

the seven heavens is Heaven . 
as follows : 1. The veil 
(compare Ileb. vi. 19). 2. The 

expanse. 3. The clouds. 4. The 
dwelling-place ( habitaculum ). 5. 

The habitation ( habitatio ). G. 

The fixed seat. 7. Araboth. Or 
(according to a slightly different 
arrangement): 1. The heaven. 
2. The heaven of heavens. 3. 
The expanse. 4. The clouds. 5. 
The dwelling-place. G. The fixed 
seat. 7. Araboth. In ‘ the 
clouds’ are said to be the mill¬ 
stones which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall, God lived on 
the earth; at the sin of Adam, 
he ascended into the first heaven ; 
at the sin of Cain, into the second; 
at the generation of Enoch, into 
the third; at the generation of 
the flood, into the fourth ; at the 
generation of the confusion of 
tongues, into the fifth ; at the ge¬ 
neration of Sodom, into the sixth ; 
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(etrc ev crcopaTi fire tov crwpaTos 6 Oeos olSev), 

4 on yjpTtayrj els tov napaSeicrov Kal rjKOvcrev apprjTa 
ptjpara a ou/c efov avBpdiirci) \a\rjcr<u. 0 virep tov toiov- 
tov Kav^qaropaLL, vnep Se epavrov ov Kav^paopai, el pr) 

A herbs rov ciIffiaTos, ovit oI5a • 6. 

4 or out of the body oA God knoweth), how that he was 
caught up into paradise and heard r unutterable utterances/ 

5 which it is not lawful for a man to r speak. r For such an 
one will I r boast: yet r for myself I will not r boast, r except 


at the generation of Egypt, into 
the seventh. Then, at the rise of 
Abraham, he descended to the 
sixth ; of Isaac, to the fifth; of 
Jacob, to the fourth; of Levi, to 
the third; of Kohath, to the se¬ 
cond ; of Amram, to the first; of 
Moses, to tile earth again. 

It is possible that, in accordance 
with this phraseology, the Apostle 
may mean that he was carried into 
the third heaven, i. e. midway be¬ 
tween earth and heaven, into the 
region of the clouds and air, as in 
1 Thess. iv. 17 (tie at'pa) ; and 
then by a second, and still loftier 
flight, into the presence of God 
Himself, which is spoken of, as 
in Rev. xxii. 1, under the figure 
of a ‘ paradise.’ 

But probably the Apostle’s 
words have no concern with this 
elaborate system of the Rabbis. 
There was a simpler view taken 
by some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on the 
passage in Deut. x. 14, which 
speaks of ‘ the heaven 1 and ‘ the 
heaven of heavens' (see Aboth 
Nathan, 27, in Wetstein). By 
these two heavens apparently 
were meant the visible clouds and 
the sky, possibly in connexion 
with the dual form of the Hebrew 
word ‘ shemaim.' In that case, 
the third heaven would be the in¬ 
visible world beyond, in the pre¬ 


sence of God, and not different 
from, but identical with paradise, 
as in Luke xxiii. 43. So St. John 
is brought through a door in the 
sky, into the presence of the throne 
of God (Rev. iv. 1, 2) ; and round 
that throne is the 1 Eden ’— the 
Paradise or garden of Heaven 
(Rev. xxii. 1). 

The Apostle’s rapture is alluded 
to in Philopatris, ascribed to Lu¬ 
cian, c. 12 : ‘ When the Galilean 
met me, with his high bald fore¬ 
head (dra^uXavriac), and high 
nose (eirtppipog), who walked 
through the air (dtpoSan)trai) to 
the thud heaven.’ 

&ppj)Ta pi/para" an oxymo¬ 
ron : ‘ words, and . Words that 

no words.’ The ex- cannot be 
pression is taken from spoken.’ 
the secresy of the Greek myste¬ 
ries. 

o'vv itov drBpui7rip, * Man cannot 
speak them; God may.' Com¬ 
pare the expressions of those who 
spoke with tongues, as if in a 
language drawn from a higher 
sphere, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 

5. ti pip 1 Only in my weak¬ 
nesses will I boast.’ For ti pi) 
see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He will not 
boast of himself, but only of his 
visions when he could hardly be 
Baid to be himself, and of his 
weaknesses of which most would 
be ashamed. 
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iu rats aadevetats* B (eau yap deX-rjaco KavyfjcracrOat, 
ovk ecropat a <f>p<ov aXrjdetav yap ip to' <f>et8opat Se, prj 
tls els ipe XoytcrrjTat virep o /3 Xeiret pe r/ a.Kovet h itj 
ipoi>) c 7 Kal rfj vnepfioXr) Ta>v dnoKaXvijjeoju. d Sto iva 

• Add fiov. h Add ti. 

c Here eods the hiatus from IV. 13—XII. 6. in MS. A. d Om. 8»d. 

6 in my 'weaknesses (for r if I 'should desire to 'boast, I 
shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but I 'spare 
you', lest any man should think of me above that which 
he seeth me to be or heareth 'from me) u and in the 

7 exceeding greatness of my revelations. Wherefore also lest 


6. idr yap. Here a clause is 
suppressed, as in xi. 5, and pos¬ 
sibly xii. 1. ‘[And yet I could 
boast reasonably; ] for if I were 
desirous (SfXi/aw) to do so, I should 
not really be foolish, though I af¬ 
fected folly in doiDg so before ’ (xi. 
!, 16). 

nX>;0Eiai'. See note on xi. 31. 

tfiiibopat £e pi] rtc. ‘ I do not 
dwell on wonders and ecstacies, 
of which you cannot conceive. I 
leave you to form your own im¬ 
pression of me from what you see 
and hear.’ Comp, similar depre¬ 
cation of superstitious reverence 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1—G. 

ow is found in A. B. F. G. and, 
if retained, necessitates Lach- 
mann’s punctuation; verse 6 is 
in a parenthesis, and rat rij vTrep- 
SoXjj tuiv airoi:a\v\p£u)v is joined 
to tv tluc dadtveiaiQ. Such a 
sudden dislocation can only be 
explained by the confusion almost 
always incident to his mention of 
the word ‘ boast.’ If with D. Sw 
is omitted, the sentence, though 
still inverted, will run more 
smoothly. 

7. rat , k-.r.X. ‘ And it was for 

this very purpose, lest I should be 
too much exalted (G tpaipwfiat 
and InrtpfoXj; referring to vxcp 
o /iXtVet in verse G, ‘ Think not 
of me with excessive reverence, 


lest by the excess of my revela¬ 
tions I should be excessively 
exalted,’) that there was given me 
a thorn.’ 

For the sense of the whole, 
compare Luke x. 20. 

<rKv\o\p occurs no where else in 
the N. Test. It is not ‘ a thorn,’ 
but 1 something pointed,’ gene¬ 
rally ‘ a pointed stake ’ 
or ‘palisade.’ Hesy- 
chills, fiiXor tii'iv puivut". 
and again, op6a rai o£ta £uXn, 
trravpoi, xnpmctG : and so Phavo- 
rinus, in u yitrrrti\o~ l ct<t ' n r u X o 
ttec to. o£ea £vXa. In 
this sense it is used by j r '“ >Am b , 
the LXX. Numb, xxxiii. a cross ' 
55 ; Ezek. xxviii. 24 ; Hos. ii. G, 
where it is rather distinguished 
from ‘ thorns ’ (drardaic) than 
identified with them. So also 
Artemidorus, iii. 33, dmvOat Ka 1 
ffVilXoa’fc oBvvac arjftatvovai Ota 
to 6 iii. And so in classical 
writers invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from im¬ 
paling or crucifying ; and is thus 
analogous to the expression, ‘ I 
am crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 
ii. 20). dvcujKoXoiri^ui in Esther 
vii. 10 is explained by Phavorinus 
and Hesychius as equivalent to 
dvatJTavpi£w, and oroXoiji is thus 
equivalent to aravpo c (‘ the cross,’ 
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/n7) vnepaCpcnpat,, iSoOr) p.0L crKoXoxft rrj crapKL, ayyeXos 

I should be exalted above measure, there was given to me 
a thorn in the flesh, 'an angel' of Satan, r that he may 


‘ the stake ’), which originally, as 
employed in the classical writers, 
was used, not for two transverse 
beams, but simply for a palisade ’ 
or 1 stake,’ and thus Eustathius 
describes it as identical with 
trctlXti \j/. ‘ Xravpol, 6p6a cal 

aV wSu/upci'a f uAu,—oi fe a iirot 
itKoXuirte Xeyovrat.’ For the de¬ 
tails of these words, see Lipsius, 
De Cruce, i. 3, 4, 5, 6. In Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini, 11), dra- 
frco\o7ri'^w is used for the Cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ. 

Thus, as the words 1 crucior,’ 
‘ cruciatus,’ ‘ crux,’ in Latin, are 
taken from the agony of crucifixion 
to express pain in general, so arav- 
poc and at:6ko\p, the ‘ cross ’ and 
the ‘ stake,’ are used in the Greek 
of the N. Test, (as in Matth. xvi. 
24, ‘ let him take up his cross ’) 
for suffering generally. In classical 
Greek this could not be, as cruci¬ 
fixion was not an ordinary Greek 
punishment. 

The difference between trctiXoi/i 
and BTavpn e, and the reason there¬ 
fore for the more frequent occur¬ 
rence of the former than the 
latter, is that, whilst aravpoe is 
generally used for the punishment 
of ‘ crucifixion,’ vctiAaif is used 
for the less common, though still 
frequent, punishment of ‘impale¬ 
ment.’ As, then, elsewhere, in 
order to describe his state of con¬ 
stant torture, the Apostle draws 
his image from crucifixion, so 
here he draws it from impale¬ 
ment. Comp. BKokcnree (stakes) 
iv rote 6(fj6a\fiulc cat /luAtf tg 
(arrows) iv ratg TrXropatc, Numb, 
xxxiii. 55. 

rp trapict, ‘for the flesh.’ The 


double dative is what is common 
in classical Greek. One expressing 
the person, and the other defining 
more accurately the part of the 
person. 

ayyeXoe (Tu-uin, 1 an angel of 
Satan,’ not ‘ the angel 
Satan,' because he is o j. g ata n^ 6 
never so called in the 
N. Test., nor yet simply the 
‘ messenger ’ of Satan, because 
ayycXoc, when used of the unseen 
world, must always have the 
sense of a spirit. For the general 
use of the word ‘ angel,’ to de¬ 
note a Divine work wrought 
through natural agency, compare 
1 the angel of the Lord,’ who 
smote Herod with sickness (Acts 

xii. 23), or the first born with 
the pestilence (Exod. xii. 23 ; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 49, 50). As 1 an 
angel of the Lord ’ (dyyrXoc eu- 
pto v) is thus spoken of when the 
object is to assist God’s servants, 
or punish his enemies (Acts v. 
19, viii. 26, xii. 7, 23), so ‘an 
angel of Satan ’ (dyytXoc trarni'd) 
is spoken of, where the object is 
to torment God’s servants. Thus 
‘ Satan ’ tempts Judas (Luke 
xxii. 3) and Ananias (Acts v. 3), 
suggests bad thoughts (1 Cor. vii. 
5), and produces disorders (Luke 

xiii. 16). In this particular in¬ 
stance, the word is probably in¬ 
troduced, as in xi. 14, for the 
sake of the allusion to Job. i. 6, 
where the LXX. has 6 Si d€oXoe, 
but the Hebrew ‘Satan;’ and 
where in like manner, though 
Satan ‘ proposes,’ God ‘ dis¬ 
poses’ the event. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 31, ‘Satan hath “obtained 
his wish ” (tfr/rt/tntro) to sift you 
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“< rarava, Iva p.e Ko\a<j>i£r) [, Iva pr) vnepatpaipaL]. 8b [/ccu] 
* 2ara»/. b Omit /caf. 


8 buffet me that I may not be exalted above measure'. A And 


aa wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.’ The 
word aarav in the LXX. is un¬ 
declined. In the thirty-five places 
where it is used in the N. Test, 
of which ten occur in St. Paul, it 
•is declined. 

\iva pe tt>Xa0/'£>). This is (not 
as might be expected 

°, u et from the word aKo\o\p 
to prick or * wound, 
but) ‘ to buffet,’ or ‘ strike with 
the fist,’ as in the account of our 
Lord’s trial, Matt. xxvi. G7 ; 
Mark xiv. 65; 1 Pet. ii. 20. In 
this passage, and 1 Cor. iv. II, 
where it occurs among the Apo¬ 
stle’s hardships, it is used in a 
general sense of' 1 maltreatment,’ 
yet still probably with regard to 
its original meaning, and hence 
applies not to the ‘ stake ’ (<r/co- 
A«4)i hut to the ‘ angel ’ (dyy£- 
Xoe); comp. Job ii. 5, 7, where 
Satan is ordered to ‘ put forth 
his hand and touch the bone and 
the flesh,’ and said to ‘ smite Job 
with sore boils.’ Compare, for a 
similar metaphor, vnunria£u> in 1 
Cor. ix. 27, and for a similar 
personification, that of Death 
and Sin in Rom. v. 14, 21, and 
1 Cor. xv. 55. The word is later 
Greek, k orSuX/fw being the ex¬ 
pression in Attic Greek. 

The subjunctive KoXa^g and 
inrtpaipwpat are used to express 
the continuance of the trial. 

1 He came in order that [not 
1 he might,' but] he may buffet 
me, and in order that [not ‘ I 
might not be,’ but] I may not 
be exalted.’ The figure may be 
either: (I) the Angel of Satan, 


like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
armed with the impaling stake; 
or (2) the Apostle himself already 
impaled or crucified, and thus 
exposed to the taunts and buffets 
of his adversary. 

The order of the words would 
naturally require aicoXinp and dy- 
ytXoc to be taken in apposition 
with each other; but the sense, 
as given above, would be better 
expressed, if it were iSoth) irnoXoip 
rjj vapid, ctyyeXoe (rnrai’ii ‘iva pe 
noXaftiiy. ‘ There was given to 
me a stake in the flesh, in order 
that an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.’ For similar inversions, see 
note on 1 Cor. viii. 11, and in 
this very verse, rjj uirepSoXij tUv 
a7TOKa\v4'£<nv .... ‘iva pi) virepai- 
ptnpai. 

The words iva pi) hirepaipuipat, 
in their second occurrence, though 
retained in B. are omitted in A. 
D. E. F. G. Vulg., perhaps, how¬ 
ever, because they were thought 
superfluous ; whereas the repeti¬ 
tion may be intentional, to ex¬ 
press as strongly as possible the 
Apostle’s belief in the end being 
designed by Providence, as in 
Job, chap. i. 

8. The Apostle has described 
this trial in the same strain as 
his ineffable communion with 
Christ; his thoughts flow out 
naturally from one into the other. 
We now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was because he 
had the Lord’s assurance that in 
his own weakness the power of his 
master would be best shown forth. 

uiTEp rourov, ‘ for him, that he 
may depart from me’ (i. e. the 
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vnep tovtov Tpls rov tcvpiov napepcakecra, tv a anocrrfj 
an ipov. 9 /cal eipij/ceV pot 'Apitei trot, -r) ft°v‘ 

r) yap ^Svvapcs iv acdeveia TeXet/rat. 9 198terra out/ pak- 
kov Kavyp)aopaL iv rats dcr 9 (.v dais pov, Iva iniaKpvdiap 

» fiw/a/iis pov. h ovvrai. 

for this r angel I ‘thrice besought 11 the Lord, that r he may 
9 depart from me. And He r has said unto me, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for oA strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ Most gladly therefore will I rather r boast in 
my ‘weaknesses, that the ‘strength of Christ may rest upon 

• Or 1 exhorted.’ 


angel of Satan, as appears from 
airooTrj, which could apply pro¬ 
perly only to a person or personi¬ 
fication ; compare Acts v. 38, 
xxii. 29). 

to v xvpior, 1 Christ,’ as ap¬ 
pears from Cvvapig rov xpiorov, in 
verse 9. 

iraptttaXetra, 1 entreated.’ This 
is often applied to Christ in the 
Gospels, and implies that per¬ 
sonal communication which the 
Apostle always presupposes in 
his language concerning Him. 
In Joseph. Ant. XIII. v. 8, it is 
applied to God. 

9. e'ipi/KfV pot. The perfect 
tense indicates that this was 
the constant reply. ‘ Thrice I 
besought Him, and the consola¬ 
tion of the reply still continued.’ 

’ApKt't trot >) \dpti pov, ‘ thou 
hast no need for more than my 
favour.’ t] x“P‘C ' a thus used 
equally for the favour or kind¬ 
ness both of God and of Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xv. 10.) For the 
sense comp. John xxi. 22, ‘ If I 
will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee ? ’ In each 
case, ‘ Be contented with the 
assurance of my love and protec¬ 
tion.’ 

t) yap hvvaptc tv aoOtvtttf Tt- 
Atlrat. ‘ For strength is per¬ 


fected in weakness.’ The omis¬ 
sion of pov turns the answer 
into a general truth, first, that 
the strength of Christ Himself is 

I made perfect in weakness,’ not 

in the weakness of the Apostle, 
but, so to speak, in His own 
weakness. (He was 1 made per¬ 
fect through sufferings.’ Heb. 
ii. 10. 1 Himself took our weak¬ 

nesses’ (atrdevitat), Matt. viii. 17.) 
From this the Apostle himself de¬ 
duces the inference, that strength 
would be made perfect also in his 
own weakness; that his ‘ cross ’ 
or 1 stake ’ in the flesh was 
merely an exemplification of 
God’s law in dealing with His 
people. Comp. 1 out of weak¬ 
ness were made strong.’ (Heb. 
xi. 34.) 

pa\\ov is to be taken (as its 
position shows) with Kav\<itrnpat , 

I I will not complain, I will ra¬ 
ther boast of my weaknesses.’ 

ha liri<TKT)vu>ari, ‘ that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon 
me,’ ‘ take up its abode with 
me.’ Possibly in allusion to the 
Shechinah, as iottiivuttitv in John 
i. 14. For the image of the out¬ 
pouring of Christ's strength on 
His servants, comp. Luke viii. 
46, ‘I perceive that strength 
(ivvapts) is gone out from me.’ 
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in’ ijxi r) Swa/xt? rou ^ptcrTov. 10 Sio euSoKtij iv icrdeveicus, 
iv v (3 pea iv, iv avayKais, iv Si aiypoig, iv arevoyojpiao;, vnep 
ypiaroii. orav yap aadevai, Tore Svvaros elpi. 

io me. Therefore I take pleasure in r weaknesses, in re¬ 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, then am I strong. 


10. avOeyeiatt, ‘ weaknesses 
consequent on troubles.’ 

vTrip xp«r7-oC, 1 endured in the 
service of Christ.’ He refers to 
nil the preceding context. 

oray yup aoOtvw. He refers 
back to verses 8, 9, and thus 
sums up the whole. Compare 


Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. p. 92, ro 
uoOevec vptyy lurapig Ion (com¬ 
paring the thorn of the Burning 
Bush to the people of Israel). 
Plin, Ep. vii. 26 : ‘ Nuper me 
cojusdam amici languor admo- 
nuit, optimos esse nos dum in- 
Jirmi sumus,' 


Paraphrase of Chap. XI. 16 —XII. 10. 

I return once more to boast of myself. Think not that this folly 
is natural to me, yet think even this rather than not hear my 
self-defence; and remember that / boast, not in my own cha¬ 
racter, and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and follow¬ 
ing the example of the crowd of teachers who beset you with 
boasts of this very hind. 

And now that I have put off the character of an Apostle, 
and taken the character of a fool, you surely ought, according 
to your oicn practice, to listen to me patiently. For wise as you 
are, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influence with you 
than wise men. These fools, as fools indeed they are, enslave 
you, plunder you, mahe you their prey, tower over you, insult 
you with blows on the face. These are the teachers to whom, 
you gladly submit yourselves ; and I, in comparison, am far 
inferior. I can do none of these things, I am covered with dis¬ 
honour, and am broken down with weakness. Yet after all (to 
speak seriously, though still speaking not as an Apostle, but as 
a fool), whatever be their grounds of confidence, I have the 
same; precisely the same as regards their descent from God's 
chosen people, far more as regards their service of Christ; far 
more, though in thus speaking of it you will think me, not merely 
a fool, but a madman. There is, indeed, no comparison ; I 
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need no longer speak of them ; I need only enumerate the hard¬ 
ships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, of my own life. 
My labours have been beyond ordinary measure, my scourgings 
beyond all bounds, my perils, even of death, numerous. Five 
times I have been exposed to the severe punishment of the Jetoish 
flagellation, thrice to that of the Roman magistrates; once I 
was stoned, thrice I xvas shipwrecked, a whole night and day I 
teas in the sea. I have travelled far and wide ; have encoun¬ 
tered all the perils of travel—the perils of swollen torrents, 
of robbers and pirates, of Jewish enemies, of heathen mobs, in 
the crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, from 
false Christians. I passed through countless trials and trou¬ 
bles, in sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, and days without 
food again and again; with cold and with scanty clothing. 
And (not to go through all the points which I might name) 
there is besides all this, the daily concourse of those ivho flock to 
hear me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which I have 
converted; amongst whom, if there is any one weak, I too am 
weak with him, and for his sake ; if any caught in a snare, I 
am scorched in the flame of his temptation. 

I have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then let me 
boast, if I must still continue to boast. I drop all irony. I 
speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well knows. Let me 
begin at the beyinning. It was at Damascus, under the govern¬ 
ment of the Arabian chief Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the 
city to take me ; and in a rope basket I was let down over the 
side of the wall.—Here I find myself again on the verge of 
continuing my boast; it is not becoming for me to do so, but I 
must.—I shall speak of the visions and revelations of Divine 
secrets which Christ has vouchsafed to me. I know a man who 
lived in Christ fourteen years ago,—whether he was literally 
carried up, or whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, 
God only knows—but he ivas carried away beyond the region 
of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible sky, into the invisible 
heaven above; and there, again,—whether literally or not, I 
hnow not, God only knows—he was carried away into the 
garden of the Lord, into the presence of God, and heard words 
which were no human words, which man cannot speak, though 
God may. Of this man, thus far removed from my own indi¬ 
vidual consciousness, I will boast; but of myself I will boast 
only in my weaknesses. I might boast, if so I wished it, and 
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yet not he a fool, though before in irony I said that I should be; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with superstitious reve¬ 
rence beyond what you hear and see. And it was for this very 
purpose, lest I should be raised too high by the excess of the 
revelations of which I have spoken, that there teas planted in 
my weak mortal frame a stake, as of impalement, on which I 
writhe like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent to 
smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him; for this very 
purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too high. When this 
pressed hard upon me, I have thrice entreated the Lord, that 
my enemy may depart from me, and thrice He has mswered to 
me ‘ My loving favour suffices for thee ; for strength is per¬ 
fected in weakness.' Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in 
these my weaknesses, in order that the strength of Christ may 
overshadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insv.lts, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, in diffi¬ 
culties of all hinds, for Christ's sake; for when I am most 
locuh, I know that I am most strong. 


This section contains three points of great interest, both his¬ 
torical and moral. 

I. General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have been 
given before in these Epistles; once in the First 
(iv. 11—-13), twice in this (iv. 7—10, vi. 4—10). Jatt'm'of 6 " 
But this is the only passage where he enumerates the Apo- 
actual facts, and so enables us to compare it ■with the ^ uf " 

narrative of the Acts, and to form a picture of his 
life in detail from his own account. It must be remembered 
that the point of time at which it was composed excludes all 
the calamities recorded in Acts xx.—xxviii., and that therefore 
we must add to these his escape from Corinth (Acts xx. 3), the 
sorrow of his farewell visits (xx. 5—xxi. 14), his arrest at 
Jerusalem (xxi. 32), his imprisonment at Csesarea (xxiv. 27), 
his shipwreck (xxvii.), and his imprisonment at Rome (xxviii. 
30). Two results follow from the study of it. 

(1) It represents a life hitherto without precedent in the 
history of the world. Self-devotion at particular x T | |ejr 
moments, or for some special national cause, had import- 
been often seen before ; but a self-devotion, involving ance - 

N N 
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sacrifices like those here described, and extending through a 
period of at least fourteen year's, and in behalf of no local or 
family interest, but for the interest of mankind at large, was, 
up to this time, a thing unknown. The motive of the Apostle 
may he explained in various ways, and the lives of missionaries 
and philanthropists may have equalled his in later times; but 
the facts here recorded remain the same. Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it. 

(2) It is remarkable that, whilst there is nothing in this ac¬ 
count which contradicts, yet the greater part of it 
niation^of S oes f ar beyond, the narrative of the Acts. Of the 
the truth particular facts alluded to, only two (the stoning 
of the his- an( j one 0 f the Roman scourgings) are mentioned 
in that narrative; and of the general facts, although 
critical dangers are described as occurring from time to time, 
we should hardly infer that the hardships were so protracted and 
continuous as is indicated in this section of the Epistle. In 
one point of view this is important as confirming the authority 
of the Christian history, as has been well argued by Paley in 
his Horte Paulina:. It shows that the biography of the Apostle, 
unlike most biographies of heroes and saints (as that of Francis 
Xavier), instead of overrating, underrates the difficulties and 
sufferings which we learn from the Apostle himself; the ac¬ 
curacy of the Apostle’s own account being further guaranteed 
by the extreme and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which 
it is brought forward. On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of the 
history of the Acts, as a regular narrative, during that period 
to which the Apostle’s word’s relate, namely, from Acts Lx. 1, 
to xx. 2. This consideration gives a double value to this de¬ 
tailed aspect of the Apostle’s life, which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, would (humanly speaking) have 
been altogether lost to us. 

II. What his description of his outward sufferings, xi. 23— 
28, is to the general history of his outward life, the 
scripUou description of his vision (xii. 2—10) is to his inward 
of the life. It throws light on similar ecstasies recorded in 

Apostle’s other parts of the X. Test, as of Peter, in Acts x. 

10 ; of Philip, in Acts viii. 39 ; and especially of John, 
in the Apocalypse (i. 10, iv. l,&c.); ‘ the dreams and visions,’ 
alluded to as signs of the spirit in Acts ii. 16 ; and the speaking 
with tongues, in 1 Cor xiv. 2. The details may be different, 
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but this description contains their common characteristics ; the 
loss of self-consciousness, the sense of being hurried into a 
higher sphere,—and the partial and mysterious glimpses of the 
invisible world. And it illustrates especially the ecstatic state 
in which he himself largely partook, as appears from the at¬ 
tacks of his enemies, still preserved in the Clementines (Horn, 
xvi. 19), where Peter is introduced as rebuking Paul (under 
the name of Simon Magus) for pretending to revelations 
through visions and dreams. (See Introd. pp. 367, 8.) Com¬ 
pare also the facts stated Acts ix. 12, xxii. 17, and his ex¬ 
pression in 1 Cor. xiv. 18, that ‘ he spoke with tongues more 
than they all.’ 

And further, the strong line of demarcation which he has 
drawn between this ecstacy and his ordinary state, is 
a warrant to us that he does not needlessly con- tive of the 

found things human and Divine, things earthly and Apostle’s 
. r 9 J diameter, 

things spiritual. What he docs say gives us a pic¬ 
ture, at least conceivable, of the mode in which he may have 
received his ‘ revelations from the Lord ’ (1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3 ; 
Gal, i. 12, 16). What he docs not say—the silence respecting 
the words that cannot be uttered—furnishes a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the elaborate description given by Mahomet, of his 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and to paradise. (Sprenger’s 
Life of Mahomet, part i. 126, 136.) 

III. The description of his trial of the ‘thorn in the flesh ’ 
has two interests quite independent of each other. 

The first is purely antiquarian and historical. What 
was the trial of which the Apostle speaks, in this 
passage and in Gal. iv. 13, 14? 

This is one of the questions of which there are 
several in the N. T. where the obscurity for us is occasioned by 
the very fact that it was plain to contemporaries. Such are 
1 Cor. xi. 10, xv. 29; 2 Thess. ii. 6; Rev. xiii. 18. The 
various conjectures respecting it, some curious only as theo¬ 
logical fancies, some as containing more or less approximation 
to probability, may be divided into three classes. 

(1) Spiritual Trials. 


Til. Do- 
scription 
of the 
* thorn in 
the ilesli.’ 


(a) Sensual temptations. Possibly Augustine (Concio ii. ad 
Ps. 58), Jerome (Ep. ad Eustoch. de Cust. Yirg.; a g j 
ad Demetr. de Virg. Serv. c. 6 ; ad Rustic, de Yiv. irapres- 
Forma, c. 3),and Theophylact (adloc.). But of these, siolls - 
the passages in the two former are ambiguous, and in Theo- 

N N 2 
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phylact the reading is doubtful. This interpretation, therefore, 
first set in with the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Salvian (De Cireumcis.) and Bede (in Horn. Dom. 5) ; and has 
since been the favourite view of Roman Catholic theologians. 
(See Estlus ad loc.) The words ‘ for the flesh ’ would admit of 
it, but the rest of the description is in a strain of exultation 
(xii. 9) different from what the mention of such a temptation 
would lead us to expect; and there is little, if anything, else 
in the Apostle’s life or writings which could countenance it. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, ‘I keep my body under,’ has no reference to 
sins of sensuality, and Rom. vii. 23, * the law of sin in my 
members,’ is a general expression, not applying to any peculi¬ 
arities of the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. vii. 2 , and 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
may imply that such an insinuation had then been made against 
him, but contain nothing which can be brought to bear on this 
passage. The Apostle’s own description of his character is 
almost decisive against such a supposition. 1 Cor. vii. 7-—9, 
C I would that all men were even as myself’ [i. e. without 
temptations to incontinency]. ‘ It is good for the unmarried 
to abide, even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better 7 afiijaai rj trupovadai.' And, although 
the examples of Jerome, Antony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is inclined to agree with Lu¬ 
ther, ‘ Ah no! dear Paul, it was no such trial which afflicted 
thee.’ 

( b ) Temptations to unbelief; or torments of conscience about 
his past life. So thought, not unnaturally from their posi- 
b. Tor- tion, the old Protestants, as Gerson, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Mosheim, Osiander. But against this is the 
of cod- external character of the trial indicated by all the 
science. expressions (‘ the thorn,’ ‘ the flesh,’ ‘ to buffet ’), and 
the absence of any indications of such thoughts in the rest 
of the Apostle’s writings. 

(2) External calamities. 

(a) His Judaizing opponents (so Chrysostom and the Greek 
a. Juda- fathers generally), alluding especially to the indi- 
izingoppo- yidual leader so often pointed at (see note on x. 7 ), 
and confirmed by the use of the phrase ‘ministers 
of Satan,’ in xi. 14. But here, again, the expression ‘ in the 
flesh ’ is too closely personal, and ‘ the thorn ’ and ‘ buffeting ’ 
too definite. 
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( b) His afflictions and persecutions. This is confirmed by 
the use of ‘ weakness ’ in verse 9, and by the ex- a. Afflic- 
press reference under that name to his distresses, in tl0ns - 

10. But against it is the definite and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improbability of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
to be delivered from what was an almost inseparable accom¬ 
paniment of his mission. 

(3) Some bodily ailment. Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. Pleurisy, the stone (Aquinas), epilepsy Bodily 
(Ziegler), weakness of eyesight (suggested by a ailment, 
comparison of Acts ix. 9, xxiii. 5; Gal. iv. 15, vi. 11), de¬ 
fect of utterance (suggested by x. 10), lice in the head (Co- 
telier, Mon. Eccl. i. p. 352), hypochondria, headache, earache 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, Tertullian). The suppo¬ 
sition that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of a 
distinct support from tradition. Jerome says (ad Gal. iv. 13), 
‘ Traclunt eum gravissimum capitis dolorem sa:pe perpessum; ’ 
Tertullian (De Pudic. cap. 12), ‘Per dolorem, ut aiunt, au- 
ricuke vel capitis.’ Dismissing, however, any of those special 
conjectures, the probability is in favour of some general ail¬ 
ment, which would answer the force of the words, and which, 
if it were in any way occasioned by his sufferings or by his 
natural temperament, would agree with verses 9, 10, and, if it 
affected his outward appearance, would agree with x. 10 ; 1 Cor. 

11. 3. The expressions in Gal. iv. 14, ovk s^ov9=vrjaaT£ (comp. 
el;ovSevT]iiivos, in x. 10), oil8s egs-uTvo-are, could hardly be used 
except of something apparent to the eye. Nor would it be 
below the dignity of the Apostle’s character to ascribe such a 
trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. v. 5 (‘ delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’), he couples together the words ‘ flesh’ 
and ‘ Satan’ as here, evidently implying some bodily evil. Nor 
would it be inconsistent with his great character to feel keenly 
his struggle against such a difficulty. The frequent allusions 
to his hardships, his partings, and his anxieties (see iv. 10—12, 
xi. 27), indicate, as has been already observed, an extreme sus¬ 
ceptibility of temperament; and it might be inferred, from 
i. 8—10, iv. 12, that he had but just recovered from an attack 
either of sickness or anxiety, which had brought him to the 
verge of the grave. Instances in later history illustrate both 
the severity of such a trial, and perseverance under it: Alfred, 
with his cancer—William of Orange, with his fragile frame— 
contending against the constant demands of active life. 
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But, secondly, whatever may have been the pe- 
solation of culiar nature of the trial, the permanent interest 
the Apo- resides in the consolation to which it gave occasion. 

(1) There can be no doubt that the Apostle repre¬ 
presents himself as constantly troubled with some humiliating 
l. His affliction, which marred his usefulness and broke his 
weakness, spirit. We learn from it to regard him, not as a 
man sustained by a naturally indomitable strength of mind 
and body, but as a man doing what he did by an habitual 
struggle against his constitutional weakness. The other Apo¬ 
stles were depressed by their humble station and illiterate 
character; he was dogged by the ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ and the 
‘ weakness of his bodily presence.’ 

Under this weakness he received an adequate support. In 
„ . . what mode, indeed, this intercourse (if one may say 

Divine so) with our Lord took place, we cannot tell. But 
revelation, this direct account of such a communication from 
the Apostle himself illustrates all the less direct or less au¬ 
thentic allusions to similar communications elsewhere. ‘ The 
Lord’ is still with him, the personal Lord, Jesus Christ, whom 
he had seen on the road to Damascus. He ‘ entreats ’ Him 
( irapEKaXetra ) as one still present; and the answer is returned, 
as in the moment of his conversion (Acts ix. 5), through articu¬ 
late words. And those words exactly express that union of the 
Divine and human, of the ‘ grace ’ or ‘ favour ’ as of God, with 
the ‘ weakness ’ as of man, which is the characteristic pecu¬ 
liarity of the representation of Christ in the New Testament. 
This revelation is received by the Apostle as an abundant con¬ 
solation, not only for the particular trial to which it referred, 
but for all ‘ the weaknesses, insults, necessities, persecutions, 
and afflictions,’ to which he was exposed. If Christ was satisfied, 
he was satisfied; if Christ’s strength became his strength 
through his weakness, then in his weakness he was strong. 

(2) The case of the Apostle is an undoubted instance of ‘ the 
2 In effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ’ not ‘ avail- 
stance of a ing ’ for the object desired ; in other words it teaches 
^nted" 01 us t * lat t * ic P rcce P t °f our Lord, ‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you,’ must not be understood as promising a 
direct answer to every prayer, but as expressing the certainty, 
that He who knows our infirmities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking, will, in the end, supply our needs with 
all that we require, although not with all that we desire, or 
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think that we require. The Apostle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed; and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater than the Apostle had ‘ offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears,’ 
‘ earnestly, and in an agony, and the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground, saying, “ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ” ’ (Heb. v. 7 ; Luke 
xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 39); and yet the cup was not removed, 
nor the prayer granted. There are other passages in the 
N. Test, which indicate the same truth, but these are suffi¬ 
cient. If the prayer of Paul, and the prayer of Christ, were 
refused, none need complain or be perplexed. 

But also, this passage shows us how, whilst in the literal 
sense prayer may be unavailing, in a higher sense it 3 
is heard and granted. Although the trial remained, m ™t of 
yet the Apostle was convinced that he had been P ra > ,cr - 
heard. How, we know not; but in the solitude and suffering 
of that hour, the gracious words were borne in upon his soul, 
which, even irrespective of their special import, were sufficient 
to convince him that he was cared for, that he was loved by 
Him whom he had entreated. And, in like manner, in that 
more awful agony, of the ‘ sorrow exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,’ although no words of assurance are recorded, and 
although the darkness and desolation still remained unremoved, 
yet we arc told in language which it would be useless to 
criticise or analyse minutely, that ‘ there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven strengthening him ’ (Luke xxii. 43). 
So also, with others, even if there be no direct assurance of 
comfort, no visible answer to prayer, no certain consciousness 
of Divine love and tenderness, yet the examples of our Lord 
and His Apostle may serve to sustain us. We may believe, 
though we see and feel nothing, that there is a heavenly mes¬ 
senger at hand to strengthen us. We are heard like Him, ‘in 
that we feared' (Heb. v. 7). The answer that was returned in 
distinct words to the Apostle, ‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’ is still returned unto us, although we hear it not. 

Lastly, in the actual words of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a distinct principle is ^ 
announced of universal significance. ‘ Strength is made- pur- 
made perfect in weakness,’ ‘ When I am weak, then f«ct in 
I am strong,’ arc expressions which have now passed 
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almost into the proverbial language of mankind. It was true 
in the highest sense, of Him that uttered it, that ‘ His strength 
was made perfect in the weakness of His sufferings.’ The 
Cross of Christ is, indeed, the strength of Christianity. It was 
true, also, though not in the highest sense, yet still in a sense 
so great as to be a lesson and example to all the world, that His 
strength was perfected in the weakness of the Apostles, above 
all, of St. Paul. * I thank Thee, O Father, that thou hast 
concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re¬ 
vealed them unto babes.’ Who can say how much of the 
purity and simplicity, and therefore universal strength of the 
first teaching of the Gospel, we owe (humanly speaking) to the 
humble station and uneducated character of the first Apostles, 
which thus received, at once, and without perversion or intrusion 
of alien thoughts, the original impression of the Word madeflesh? 
AMio can say how great would have been the loss to the world 
had the Gospel originated, not in the weakness of Palestine and 
Galilee, but in the learning of Alexandria or the strength of 
Rome ? And, again, in St. Paul himself, it might have seemed 
at the time to all, as it did on this occasion seem to him, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had he 
been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach and 
teach with unbroken rigour of body and mind, his bodily pre¬ 
sence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the Di¬ 
vine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced. What the Apo¬ 
stle lost for himself, and what Clrristianity lost for the moment, 
has been more than compensated by the acknowledgment that 
he was beyond doubt proved to be, not the inventor of Chris¬ 
tianity, but its devoted and humble propagator. In his own 
weakness lies the strength of the cause. When he was weakest 
as a teacher of the present, he was strongest as an Apostle of 
the future. And what his trial was to liim and to the world on 
a large scale, that the trial of each individual Christian may 
have been ever since, the means in ways inconceivable to him 
now, of making himself and others strong in the service of God 
and of man. 
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Final Warnings and Salutations. 

11 Feyova a<f>po)v a ' {/pels pe rjVayKd.cra.Te. eydi yap 
dxfteikov v(j>' xjpdtv awicrTaadar ov8ev yap vcrTeprjcra rwv 
vvep\lav dnocTToXaiv, el Kal ovSev elpi. 12 ra pev arj- 

• Add iwvxwptvos . 

li I r havc become a fool; 0A ye r compelled me. For I ought 
to have been commended by you: for in nothing r was I 
behind the very chiefest apostles, though I am nothing. 


The long burst of passionate 
self-vindication has now at last 
Return expended itself, and he 
from di- returns to the point 
gressiou. from whence he diverged 
at x. 7, where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the dis¬ 
obedience of those who still re¬ 
sisted his authority at Corinth. 
Before, however, he enters again 
upon this, he looks back over the 
long digression; and resumes 
here and there a thought which 
needed explanation or expan¬ 
sion. Hence, although this con¬ 
cluding section stands apart from 
the interruption of x. 10—xii. 
10, and is truly the winding up 
of the main argument begun in 
x. 1—7, it is filled with traces 
of the torrent which has passed 
through his mind in the inter¬ 
val. His ‘folly’ (xi. 1—10), the 
‘commendatory’ epistles (iii. 1, 
v. 12), the ‘ Apostolical ’ preten¬ 
sions of his opponents (xi. 12, 
13) are resumed in verse 11; his 
miracles and sufferings (xi. 23— 
28) in verse 12; the question of 
self-support (xi. 12) in verses 13 
—18 ; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xii. 9) in xiii. 
3, 4, 9. 

11 . ytyora iiQpnv. ‘/ have 
been a fool.’ This is the ex¬ 


pression of the Apostle’s first 
feeling on looking back at what 
he has said. That one word 
‘ fool,’ already used so often (see 
note on xi. l), sums it all up. 

vjiuc pc l/vayKctaarc. ‘ It was 
not my doing, but yours [for you 
ought to have saved me the task 
of commending myself].’ 

This clause implied, but not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence, iyw yup : 

‘ for I ought to have been com¬ 
mended by you ; ’ vptiv being as 
emphatic as tyii. ‘ It was your 
business not mine.' For the 
feeling of looking for the attes¬ 
tation of his Apostleship to the 
Corinthians themselves, compare 
iii. 1,2; and 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

ovStr yap voTtprjtra. ‘I, and 
not they, should have been com¬ 
mended ; for I showed myself 
equal to them; ’ see note on xi. 
5. oltScr tipi. Compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 8—10. 

12. This is the proof of his 
Apostleship, brought forward for 
a moment, but not carried out. 
ptv must refer to some antithesis 
which is omitted. The first 
rrpptla is used for 1 proofs ’ or 
‘ signs ’ generally, the second 
trpptiois more especially for ‘ mi¬ 
raculous signs,’ as in Rom. xv. 
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peia rov anocnoXov Kareipyaadr) eu vpiv iv iracrr) vno- 
povrj, * crT)fieLoi<; Kal repacriv teal Bvvapecnv. ;3 rt yap 
eemv o b r)<TcrcL>0T)Te vnep ras Xottras ejcteXijcria?, el prj on 
auro? eyeo oil Karevaptcrjcra vpon> ; ^ aplo’acrde poi rqv 
aSuciav TavTTjv. I4 lSoi> rpCrov c tovto eroipos e^cu eX- 


* Add 2*. 


b ‘ If I ‘I - fjO l p €. 


C Om. TOVTO. 


12 Truly the signs of r the apostle were wrought among you in 
all r endurance, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds. 

13 For what is it wherein you were inferior to r the other 
churches, except it be that I myself was not r chargeable to 

uyou? forgive me this wrong. Behold, this r is the third 


19, Heb. ii. 24, and in the Acts 
and Gospels. 7 -ipaair, ‘ won¬ 
ders,’ is used here, and often in 
the Acts, of the Apostolic mi¬ 
racles ; but never (except in 
John iv. 48; Acts ii. 22) of the 
miracles of Christ. Svvaptoiv, 

‘ mighty miracles,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, xii. 10, 28. The three 
words occur together in Kom. 
xv. 19 ; Heb. ii. 4. viropovy re¬ 
fers to his hardships. The pas- 
Claim of sage is remarkable as 
miraculous containing (what is 
powers. rare in the history of 
miracles) a direct claim to mira¬ 
culous powers by the person to 
whom they were ascribed. Comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, and Rom. xv. 19. 

too iuroarvXov. ‘ Of bim who 

is invested with the Apostolical 
mission ; ’ as, in English, ‘ of the 
Apostle ; ’ meaning, not any 
special individual, but the ideal 
of the office. icarctpyaaBti ‘ were 
wrought,’ i. e. speaking of him¬ 
self only as an instrument. 

13. Tt yap iartv a IjtTtrujQtiTt. 
1 The proofs of my Apostleship 
were sufficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to complete 
them.’ 

Jirtp vac Aourac trirXijffi'ac, ‘be¬ 
yond the other Churches to which 
I have preached.’ At this point 


he is reminded of the objection 
noticed in xi. 7, viz. that his not 
receiving maintenance from them 
was a proof, either of his want of 
power to exact it, or of his want 
of affection for them. ‘ When I 
speak of your having every proof 
of my power and my affection 
for you, I remember that there 
is one point in which you may 
consider yourselves aggrieved.’ 

avroi eyih. ‘ The only point 
of which you can complain, is 
that /, in my own person, have 
refused support; your complaint 
does not apply even to my com¬ 
panions ; they have received sup¬ 
port.’ See note on xii. 18. 

Karevapicyoa. See note on xi. 9. 
yapifraatii pot rijv athr/ue rrtv- 
t ije. Ironical, like xi. 7 : 1 did I 
commit an offence (apapriav iirot- 
t)oa) in abasing myself, that ye 
might be exalted ? ’ 

14. i iov rpirov roiro, 1 look at 
the proof of my love. This is 
the third time that I am ready 
to travel to you. Once I have 
been actually ’ (i. e. on his first 
visit in Acts xviii. 1) ; ‘a second 
time I intended to come ’ (i. e. 
according to the plan mentioned 
in i. 15, 16), ‘the third time, on 
the present occasion, I am now 
ready.’ 
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deiv trpb s vpa<;, Kal ov KaravapKrjcrco *• ov yap ^i)Tw ra 
vpcov, aXXa vpa<;' ov yap 6<f>ei\ei ra reKva to is yovev- 
criv drjcravp'i^cLV, aXX’ oi yovel<s rots reWois. l0 eyn> Se 
pScora Sanavijaa) Kal iKSairavrjd'qcropat vnep tcvv \}iv)(ojv 
vpcov, el b nepicro-oTepd)? upas a.ya77W c Tjcrcrov ayancopai. 

16 "Ear co Se, eyoi ov KaTef3aprjcra vpa<;' aXXa virdpycov 

* Add 6/1 a)*'. b Add «a(. c fj-rroi'. 


time I am ready to come to you, and I -will not be ''charge¬ 
able : 0A for I seek not your’s, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
5 the children. And I will very gladly spend and be spent 
for r your souls', A if the more abundantly I love you the less 
I be loved. 

o But be it so, I did not burden you : nevertheless being 


ra! ov raravapi-i'/irw, ‘ I am 
coming; and, when I come, I 
shall still follow the same practice 
of not being burdensome.’ The 
two tenses rarEvdpii i<ru and inr«- 
>•apti/o-w are opposed to each other. 

ov yap ra vpiov aAAa 

Ipae, ‘ if I love you, it must be 
yourselves, and not your money 
that I seek.’ Comp. Aristotle's 
definition of Affection (<ju\iu), 
Ethics, viii. 3. 

oi) yitp utpelXa, ‘and this is my 
duty, for I am in the place of a 
parent to you; and parents are 
bound to provide for the wants 
of the children, not children for 
their parents.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
14, 15: ‘As my beloved sons 
I warn you ... ye have not many 
fathers, for ... I have begotten 
you.’ 2 Cor. ix. 2: ‘I have 
espoused you to one husband.' 

15. iyvt Si ijSitrra, ‘ but I will 
do even more than parents. I 
will both spend and be myself 
eV 5 a 7 ra^- squandered in your be- 
67}<rofiat. ZKoanavTitiiioofiat 

is a climax, both as 
being in the passive, and also as 
expressing more strongly by ti¬ 


the entire consumption of his 
powers for their sakes. 

1C. "Eario Sc, at enim, ‘ but, 
you may say, let it be 

so. You grant me so UAr ! n ° 
, b , against 

much—you grant that suspicion. 
I in my own person was 
no burden to you ; but, inasmuch 
as I am of a crafty character, I 
caught you by stratagem.’ The 
whole sentence is an objection 
attributed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. They might, he 
supposes, suspect that whilst he 
abstained from collecting money 
from them himself he availed 
himself of the collection made 
for the Jewish Christians by 
Titus. To guard against a sus¬ 
picion of this kind he had sent 
two, instead of one, for that con¬ 
tribution’ (viii. 20, 21). virnpxwv 
here, as in viii. 17 ; 1 Cor. xi. 7, 
expresses the habitual state or 
condition of the person, and is 
therefore equivalent to the Latin 
quippe qui essem, ‘ inasmuch as 
I was.’ 

7rarovpyor, * cunning,’ as 7ra- 
rovpyta, in xi. 3, iv. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
iv. 19. 
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Travovpyos 8 okqt vpa.<s ekafiov. 17 /xtj nva Siv anecrrakKa 
upb<; vpa<;, Si avrov inkeoveKTTjcra vpas ; ls 7rapeKakeaa 
Titov, tcai crwaneo-Teika top aSek<f>6v' pij n eTrkeoveKTTj- 
arev vpa s Tiros ; ov Tip aurtu irvevpari irepienaTrjcrapev ; 
ov rots aurols t^veaiv ; 

19 “IldkcLi SoKelre on vpiv b anokoyovpeda ■ c KO.Ttva.VTi 

* iraAtt'. b aTToXoyovfieda ; c KaTci'annoi' tou. 

17 crafty I caught you with guile. Did I r defraud you by 

18 any of them whom I r have sent unto you? I r exhorted 
Titus, and with him I sent r the brother: did Titus ''de¬ 
fraud you ? walked we not in the same spirit ? in the same 
steps ? 

is •‘‘Long ago‘ye think that we excuse ourselves unto you': 


17, 18. ‘ Surely there was no 
one whom 1 have sent, by whom 
I made a gain of you ? ' The 
Apostle indignantly repels the 
suspicion, and so abruptly that 
hardly a clause is complete. The 
sentence is a mixture of two con¬ 
structions : fii\ Sid tivoc or aire- 
nraXtsa, ’nrXtovtKTpoa, and pq nva 
iir airtoraXm, airitrrttXa tic to 
T:\tQviKTi~iv vpaq. 

18. iraptnaXiaa Titov, 1 I ex¬ 
horted ’ or 1 charged Titus to go 
on the mission of making the 
contribution.’ The same word 
is used in describing these trans¬ 
actions in viii. 6 , 17 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
12 . 

ovvairtartiXa rov dr tXipoip 1 1 
sent with him the brother whom 
you know, with the view of pre¬ 
venting this suspicion : ’ see viii. 
28, 29. The Syriac has ‘ the 
brethren,’ which would refer to 
both the brethren mentioned in 
viii. 18—21. 

fiTj n inXeaviicrTimv u p d C Tiroc; 
‘ surely Titus made no gain of 
you ? ’ 

ov Tip (i vrtp TrveiifiaTi —fpuTrar//- 
oaptv ; ov role avrolc l\vtotv ; 
‘ Did not we (i. e. Paul, Titus, 
and the brother) walk in the 


same spirit, and in the same foot¬ 
steps ? ’ To identify Titus with 
himself he changes the person, 
and, where we should have ex¬ 
pected TrtpiETraTTjfft, has TTfpifTTfi— 
Ttioafitv, 

Here, as in v. 7, he follows out 
the precise meaning of 
irtpi-KaTtlv ; and there- 
fore, though in the first 
clause it is taken in its general 
sense, where the metaphor is al¬ 
most lost, ‘ walk by the same 
spirit’ (as in Acts ix. 31, xxi. 
21), in the second clause the me¬ 
taphor is preserved: ‘ walk,’ or 
‘ tread,’ ‘ in the same footmarks.’ 
l\vtm is so used with trroi^tlv 
in Rom. iv. 12, and with inuKO- 
XovBilv, in 1 Pet. ii. 21 ; they 
walked both in the spirit and in 
the footsteps of Christ. 

For the phrase, comp. Philo, 
irepi $i\avBp., p. 385 ; Tons uvro If 
i'xvtvir iirtiKoXovdijoat. 

19. The main Bubject of this 
part of his Epistle, his Apostolic 
authority, which he had begun 
in x. 1—9, resumed in xii. 11, 
12, interrupted by the parantlie- 
sis in xii. 13—18, he now finally 
resumes. 

Instead of naXiv ( 1 a second 
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Oeov iv ypuTTf \a\ovpev, to . Se iravTa, ayawrjTol, vnep 
rrj 5 up. an* ot/coSo/Gjs. 20 <f>o/3ov pal yap pp ircos iXdcov 

'before God in Christ wc speak', but all things, 0 beloved, 
20 for your edifying. For I fear lest when I come I shall 


Trd\iv and 

TTtl\at, 


time ’) in D. E. J. K., is to be 
read irdAat (‘ for a 
long time ’) with A. 
B. F. G. Both would 
make sense. If iraXiv be cor¬ 
rect, it would refer back to the 
former places in this Epistle 
(iii. 1, dp^dpcfia naXir cavrouc 
ovvujTav : v. 12, 7raAti' . . . trvri- 


rrTam/iev). But probably the 
reading of a-aXie here was sug¬ 
gested by the occurrence of the 
word there. 7rdAnt refers to the 
misapprehension which might 
exist as to the apologetic tone 
{aTroXoyoufitOa) which does, in 
fact, pervade the whole Epistle. 
In this case, a full stop at onroXo- 
ytwpcda, as in the Text, is better 
than a question. 

The word, as a verb, is used 
in his Epistles besides, only in 
Rom. ii. 15 ; but the substantive 
(uiroXoy/a) occurs in the same 
sense in 1 Cor. ix. 3, 1 this is my 
defence to them that question 
me.’ 1 Not once or twice only, 
but through the whole course of 
the Epistle, you are thinking 
that we are employed in defend¬ 
ing ourselves.’ 

The next clause shows that 
vfTiv is emphatic, as might be in¬ 
ferred from its position before 
aKaXoynvficOa ‘ Do you think 
that it is before you that I make 
my defence ? No : it is in the 
presence of God, in the spirit of 
Christ that I speak.’ This pas¬ 
sage presents an exception to 
the general object of the Epistle, 
in which he represents himself 
and the Corinthians as on equal 


terms. Here we have an indica¬ 
tion of the same independence of 
character as appears in his con¬ 
duct at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), 
and at Jerusalem (xxii. 25), with 
regard to the Roman magistrates. 
In the First Epistle, compare iv. 
3, ‘ with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of 
you.’ 

For the expression nurivai'n 
$env kv 'xptorv, see note on ii. 17. 

He now gives the same reason 
for his apologetic tone that he 
had given by implication in iii. 
], and expressly in v. 12, ‘we 
commend not ourselves again to 
you, but fjioe you occasion to 
glory on our behalf, that ye may 
have somewhat to answer those 
who glory in appearance, and not 
in heart.’ So here the sense is, 
1 1 am not defending myself, but 
all that I do is for your building 
up.’ In the word ayaTrijroi, ‘ be¬ 
loved,’ which he has only used 
once before (vii. 1), we seem to 
see the sudden return of affec¬ 
tionate warmth, which in the 
sterner tone of the first part of 
the sentence he had for a moment 
relinquished. In the expression 
ouociopije (‘ building up ’), there 
is a return to the general train 
of thought in x. 1—7. 

20. He goes on to give more 
precisely his reasons for this self- 
defence. 1 1 defend myself, lest 
you should fall a prey to my op¬ 
ponents.’ What follows strongly 
confirms what was said on x. 1, 
that an interval must have elapsed 
between the writing of this last 
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oi>)( chous OeXo) evpoi vpas Kayo) evpe&a) vplu olov ov 
deXere, pyj ircos a e/otS b ^X.os dvpol ipiOelat. KaraXaXial 

* fptis. b tn^oi. 

not find you such as I would and that I shall be found 
r by you such as ye would not, lest there be * debate, rA zeal, 


portion of the Epistle (x. 1—xiii. 
13), and the earlier portion (i. 1 
—vii. 16). With the thoughts 
of vii. 9—16 fresh in his mind, 
the Apostle could hardly have 
anticipated the return of those 
very evils which he there so con¬ 
fidently believed to have been 
repressed. Comp, especially verse 
21, ‘who have not repented’ 
with the detailed eulogy on their 
‘ repentance ’ for those very sins 


in vii. 9—11. 

pi/ Trtijc . The two words are 
here, as in the next 
His fears for c l ause (- 0 p e united, 
the Corinthian , 

Church 80 33 n0 *' connec t 

7ra>e with 1 Lest 

if so be.’ In the third clause pp 
trine is exchanged for pi/, the 
doubt implied in pi/ iriaj naturally 
dwindling away as he advances 
in his statement. His fears are 
first general, lest the friendly re¬ 
lations which he had so earnestly 
hoped to see re-established be¬ 
tween himself and his converts 
should be disturbed; lest he 
should be compelled to assume 
towards them the severity which 
in 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. i. 23, x. 
1—7, he had deprecated. The 
transition from his fears for them 
to his fears for himself is charac¬ 
teristic of the identification of in¬ 
terests which pervades the whole 
Epistle. For the particular turn 
of expression, comp. xi. 12; Gal. 
iv. 12. 

This double fear is explained 
by his apprehension lest they 
shall be turned away from him 


by misrepresentations; and lest 
he shall be driven to use severity 
by their impenitence. Hence the 
climax, in which his fears, after 
first expressing themselves in 
their more general form, break 
out (here only in the Second 
Epistle) into an impassioned enu¬ 
meration of all the evils of fac¬ 
tion, which he had attacked in 
the First, and then again settle 
especially on the particular evil 
of sensuality which had been the 
express subject of both Epistles. 

pi/ trine Epig . * * ELKaratnairicii. 
The vehemence of his language 
has caused him to omit the verb 
—which may be either inm or tu- 
ptdCiat from the adjacent clause. 
The accumulation of words serves 
to show his indignation, and also 
to present a lively picture of the 
evils introduced into a Christian 
Church by the revival of this old 
disease of the Grecian common¬ 
wealths. The catalogue becomes 
more definite and more aggra¬ 
vated as it goes on. The first 
four words expresB the disorder in 
its most general form, and occur 
in the same order as in Gal. v. 
20 . 

Epic A. epeic B ! . D. E. F. G. 
J. K., ‘ quarrel,’ used of the 
factions in 1 Cor. i. 11. epihf. 

fijAoc is 1 anger,’ ‘ indigna¬ 
tion,’ as in all the passages where 
it is used in the N. Test, in a bad 
sense (Acts v. 17, xiii. 45 ; Rom. 
xiii. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 3; Gal. v. 
20; James iii. 14, 16). In St. 
Paul it is thus always with tpir. 
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\\n6vpL<rpo'i ^/ucncocreis aKaTacrraataL. 21 p.r) Tra\iv a eA.- 
Oovtos pov TairewcLcrei pe 6 0eos pov TTpos vpas, /ecu 
Trevdtjao) iroWovs rcov TrporjpapTpKOTitiv xal prj pvravor/- 

a l\Q6vra fie rairftvdirrj 6 beos. 

wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults. 
21 u When I come again will my God r have to cast me down' 
among you, and shall I r have to' bewail many who have 


Sv/ioi is ‘ passion,’ 1 rage.’ 
The plural is unusual, and pro¬ 
bably is occasioned only by the 
attraction of the plurals in the 
rest of the sentence. If it have 
any force, it must be ‘ bursts of 

rage-’ 

ipiOe ia is derived from tptdnc, 
‘ a hired labourer,’ and thence 
used for ‘ low envy ’ such as 
hired servants might be supposed 
to entertain ; and thence for 1 ca¬ 
bal ’ or ‘ mob,’ such as would be 
formed from persons of that class; 
such as were to be found in Greek 
cities, and are alluded to under 
the name of uyopaiot or /rom/pot 
at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5), 
and at Corinth (xviii. 14). At 
Home, the corresponding phrase 
was the turba forensis. In Ari¬ 
stotle’s Politics (v. 2, 3) it is used 
in this sense, and is enumerated 
amongst the seven causes of 
Greek revolution. 

‘ Cabal ’ or ‘ ambition,’ there¬ 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Test. See llom. ii. 8; Gal. 
v. 20; Phil. i. 1C, ii. 3; James iii. 
14, 1G. Kuckert was the first com¬ 
mentator who gave it this its 
true sense. 

(.nraAftAiai and pitfvmouoi de¬ 
scribe the acts in which this fac¬ 
tious spirit was expressed. Kara- 
AaAid (which only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N. Test., 1 Pet. 
ii. 1) is ‘open detraction;’ 
(//tdnpuT/roc, ‘ whispering,’ i. e. 


‘ secret calumnies ’ (so in Ecclus. 
xxi. 28, \j/tdupt^iu ; and in Rom. i. 
30, tpidvpioTaQ, where it is used, 
as here, with Kara\a\ove). 

QvijiuHTeig and aKaraaratrlai ex¬ 
press the actual mischief pro¬ 
duced. fvaiwtris occurs nowhere 
else in the N. Test. But the 
well known meaning of <pvtnoo> 
shows that it is ‘ insolence.’ 
Here, as in dvfjot, what would 
naturally have been a singular 
norm becomes plural from the 
other plurals in the sentence. 

amrairraaiai ‘ disorders,’ 1 tu¬ 
mults.’ See note on vi. 5. 

21. He now retnrns to the 
more especial stain on the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, which he hoped 
had been removed. 

irn\iv cXHvvrot;, ‘ on my se¬ 
cond visit,’ i. e. the one which 
was about to be made. It im¬ 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

ranmiiii 1 cast down.’ Comp, 
the same word similarly used 
in vii. 6. 

Trpue bfiac cannot be taken 
with eXfldm-oc, ‘ to you,’ and 
must therefore be ‘in relation to 
you.’ 

7T£r0//(Tca, ‘have to lament,’ 
i. e. the necessity of punishing : 
else he would not speak of main/ 
instead of all who have sinned. 
TTivOihi is usually intransitive. 

twv TTpori/iapTriKiiTwi'. The 7rpd 
may refer to the time belore 
their conversion, but rather to 
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SECOND El’ISTLE : CIIAP. XIII. 1—3. 


(TamoiV ini tjj aKaOapala Kal nopveia Kal acreXyeia 7) 
inpa^av ; XIII. x TpLTov tovto ipx°P at npos vpas. knl 
crropaTos 8uo paprvpuiv Kal rpicov crraOijcreTai. nav prjpa. 

sinned r before and r did not repent of the uncleanness 
and fornication and lasciviousness which they r committed ? 
1 xiii. This is the third time I am coming to you. ‘ In 


the mouth of ‘two witnesses r 

the time in which they should 
have repented: those who have 
sinned first, and did not repent 
afterwards.' 

irpoafjaprarhj is only used in 
the N. Test, here and in xiii. 
20 . 

As the sins here spoken of 
were past, jitravoriaavTwv ap¬ 
proaches more nearly than is 
usually the case to the modern 
sense of ‘ repentance,’ i. e. not 
‘ change of life,’ but ‘ sorrow 
for sin.’ The state of mind which 
lie here laments is the same as 
that which he attacks in 1 Cor. 
v. 1, where, although there was 
but one individual concerned, 
the whole community partook of 
the sin, by not having expressed 
any horror against him. 

£7ri rfj araOapaiq.. This pro¬ 
bably belongs both to ficraror)- 
trarruiv and to Trevdr}tno, ’after,’ 
or ‘ in consequence of.’ See for 
a similar position of words, 1 Cor. 
xv. 19. 

The three words express sen¬ 
sual sins, and are similarly joined 
in Gal. v. 19. It is needless to dis¬ 
tinguish them more particularly. 

XIII. 1, 2. There is no break 
in the argument. He has already 
expressed his fear of what he 
should find when he came; he 
here expresses his full intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there, a second time he had in¬ 
tended to come, now the third 
time he was actually coming. It 


and three' shall every word be 

is probable with the view of ex¬ 
pressing more strongly that he 
should come without fail, that the 
expression, ‘ I am ready to come,’ 
in xii. 14, is here exchanged for 
‘ I am coming.' For this future 
sense of tn^o/iai, compare arruO- 
vt)(tku in John xxi. 23. 

The words which follow, though 
without any indication of quota¬ 
tion, are from Deut. xix. 15. 

It is possible that the Apostle 
means merely to say that, on his 
arrival at Corinth there shall be a 
formal trial, in which the guilt 
of the offenders shall be proved 
according to the Law of Moses; 
as in the rule laid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with offend¬ 
ing Christians : ‘ If he will not 
hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every 
word may be established’ (Matt, 
xviii. 16). But it is unlikely 
that the Apostle should express 
himself either so formally or so 
imperfectly; and the context 
suggests a better inter- 
pretation. The jour- or 

neys of the Apostle, mtnessns .' 
accomplished or in¬ 
tended, occupy throughout the 
Epistle a prominent place in his 
mind ; and now they seem to him 
to assume almost a distinct per¬ 
sonal existence, as though each 
constituted a separate attestation 
to his assertion. He, as it were, 
appears to himself a different 
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2 77 poctpr/KCL Kal npoXeyo), ais napcbv to Sevrepov /cat airoiv 
vvv* to t? nporjpaprrjKoaLv /cat rots X.ot7rot5 na.m.v, or t 
iav ch 0 ai els to ttoXiv ov <f>eecropai. 3 eirel S oKipr/v £17- 

s /tai a7T£D^ yDv ’ypa^G) rots. 

established.’ I r have told you before and foretell you, aa 
if present the second time r though absent now', 0A to 
those who have sinned before and to all r the others', that 
if I come again I will not spare. Since ye seek a proof 


person, and, therefore, a different 
witness in each journey accom¬ 
plished or proposed. The first 
witness was that which he had 
delivered during his first visit, or 
in his First Epistle (iv. 20); to 
which he refers in the words, ‘ I 
have said before’ (vpotipqira). 
The second witness was that 
which he now bore on his present 
journey and through his present 
Epistle, which was intended to 
supply the place of the journey 
once intended (i. 15 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
7) but now abandoned by him. 
To this he refers in the word 
7 rf)o\tyu, 1 1 speak beforehand.’ 

i. e. ‘before my next visit;’ and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a man¬ 
ner present on that second visit 
which had really been postponed 
(we wapihv to ^earrpor). It is by 
thus reckoning his Second Epistle 
as being virtually a second visit, 
or, at least, a second w'itness, 
that he was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was 
now about to be actually accom¬ 
plished, ‘ his third ’ visit. And 
this third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quoted 
from Deuteronomy were to be 
literally complied with. 

For the familiarity of the image 
of witnesses in that age, comp. 
1 John v. 5—7. 

rat airuiv must be 1 although 
absent.’ 


rCv, though referring especially 
to arrwr, yet must also be taken 
with wapiiv. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
A. has troipaiQ eXtieTv ; but 

probably taken from xii. 14. 

2. role wporifiapTriKocrtv. See 

xii. 21 . 

7 - 014 - \ot7roic rraaiv, ‘ to all who 
had not sinned, but who still 
might require a warning.’ 

For the threefold repetition of 
~pn in jrpoeiprfKa t ~pu\tyui, and 
TrpmiiMipTriKomv, comp. ix. 5; ‘as 
you have been beforehand in sin¬ 
ning, so I have been beforehand in 
warning.’ 

tic to trn\iv is the gradual ap¬ 
proximation to the use of tie (as 
in modern Greek) for ‘ in ’ in all 
cases. So tic to ouQ^arov, Acts 

xiii. 42. 

3. In what follows (3—10) the 
main tenor of the argument, in 
x. 1—7, xii. 11, 12, xiii. 1, 2, to 
assert his authority over them, is 
interrupted by the desire in x. 2 , 
xii. 19, xiii. 5—10, as ini. 23—ii. 
11 , to leave them to work out 
their own reformation without the 
necessity of his interference. The 
keynote of both these feelings is 
the word Son/ui/, ‘ proof.’ It is 
like the marching and counter¬ 
marching of armies. He is to 
give a proof of his power, unless 
(as he hopes) they will be before¬ 
hand with him in giving a proof 
of their reformation. 

hoKtpi)v • • roii Iv epo'i XaXovvrog 
XPiorvv, * a proof that Christ 


O O 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XIII. 4—7. 


T€IT€ TOU iv ifiol XaXoCfTOS XpLCTTOV, OS fits V/M as ou/c 
d(rOevei, aXXa Swaret eV upuf 4 (/cat yap [et] i<TTavpdj0rj 
dcrda'eCas, aXXa £77 e/c Swa/iews 0 eoG‘ /cat yap 
‘impels acrOevovpev iv avrcp, aXXa b (/qcroptev crw avrtp 

• Add Hal. b formula. 

of Christ speaking in me. Who towards you is not weak, 
4 but is r strong in you (for though He was crucified through 
weakness, yet He liveth r through the power of God : for we 
also are weak in Him, but we shall live r together with Him 


speaks in me.' Soctpii is either 
‘ trial ’ or, as here, 1 a proof after 
trial.’ The transition between 
the two meanings is seen in the 
connexion of ^ovcpdfere and liSo- 
vcpm in verse 5, as between 
probo, probus, and reprobus in 
Latin. 

oc sic vpdc ovv aadevsi aXAct 
cueartl iv vpiv, 1 For he is not 
weak, but Btrong in avenging 
upon you by supernatural punish¬ 
ments the sins you have com¬ 
mitted.’ The change from eic 
vfjris to iv 1 ifiiv appears at first 
sight to be emphatic, but is only 
a variation such as frequently 
occurs in the Apostle’s style. 
Compare x. 1 , rairavoc iv vpiv, 
$appo) sic vpur. 

In the words our aaBsvsi, 1 He 
is not weak,’ he refers back to 
xii. 9, ‘ strength is perfected in 
weakness.’ ‘ Though in one sense 
He is weak, in another sense He is 
strong; ’ and this he expands in 
the next verse. 

4. vac yap, ‘for in fact, if He 
was crucified in conformity with 
His mortal weakness, it follows in 
like manner that he lives in con¬ 
formity with the Divine power 
which raised him from the dead.’ 
He died because He was man: 
He rose again, and lives, because 
He was the Son of God. Ambro- 
siaster and Pelagius seem to have 
read d adtvtiac speDr, as they 


quote the passage, ‘ ex infirmitate 
nostra.’ But no extant MS. gives 
this reading. With regard to 
His death, compare Phil. ii. 8, 
1 being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross; ’ with regard 
to His resurrection, Rom. i. 4, 

‘ declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resur¬ 
rection from the dead; ’ and with 
regard to both, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 

1 put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.’ 

vac yap ijpeTg. This gives a 
further reason for the clause 
4 who is strong in you,’ as well 
as an expansion and proof of the 
clause immediately preceding. 

1 The proof that Christ is strong 
in you, that He still lives and 
acts, is that I am weak and share 
His weakness, yet I also in my 
dealings with you shall share His 
life by the same Divine power.’ 
Comp. John xiv. 19, ‘because I 
live, you shall live also; ’ Rom. 
v. 10, ‘ we shall be saved by his 
life.’ In this case the, 1 life ’ thus 
imparted is spoken of as specially 
manifested in the supernatural 
visitation of the sin3 of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church. For the repe¬ 
tition of vac yap compare the re¬ 
petition of pi'i in xii. 22, and of 
yap in xiii. 8, 9. 
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e/c StW/rews deov els v/tas), 5 eavrovg ireipdCere el ecrre 
c v T7j TrlcrreL, eavrovs SoKifia^ere' rj ovk envywcvcrKere 
eavrovg, otl 'Irjcrovg ^pitrTOS eV vfiiv [ ear tv ] ; el pij ri 
aooKifjiOi ecrre. e/cnt^a) oe on yvcocreaue on rjjxei<; 
ovk ecrpev dSd/ct/toi. ‘ *evyopeBa. Se 7Tyods tov 6eov pi) 

5 r through the power of God toward you), examine your¬ 
selves whether ye be in the faith, prove your own selves: 
r or know ye not your own selves, ° that Jesus Christ is in 

6 you ? except ye be r unapprovcd. But I trust that ye shall 

7 know that we arc not r unapproved. Now *wc pray to God 


5. uivrtivr wetpilfere f'( etrre tv 
Tt] Ttartt, tavrovg Cntifta^tn. lie 
breaks off abruptly with his ar¬ 
gument, and appeals at once to 
their own experience: 1 I have 

spoken of my power over you. 
But after all, it is yourselves 
that you ought to examine; it 
is yourselves that you ought to 
prove; your own faith, and your 
own consciousness of the presence 
of Christ amongst 3 ’ 0 tt, is the best 
proof of his being in me.’ Comp. 

1 Cor. ix. 2, 1 the seal of my 
apostlesliip are ye in the Lord ; ’ 

2 Cor. i. 24, 1 by faith ye stand; ’ 
iii. 2 , ‘ ye are our epistle.’ 

j) out: inlytytoautTt tnarouc otl 
i r/Tn vr xftt/rrhc fv vfiiv lot it ’; ‘or 
is it that you do not rightly know 
3 ’our own selves, and perceive 
that Jesus Christ is amongst 3 'ou 
through my preaching?’ lie 
uses the same expression iv ifiiv 
for Christ’s presence in them, 
that he had used in xiii. 3, for 
Christ’s presence in himself. The 
two were in his view identical. 

ei pt ) tl aivuifiol lore, ‘and He 
is in you, unless you have no 
proof of His Spirit to show.’ 
For this sense of about par, comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, like the Latin ‘ re¬ 
probus,' which is the Vulg. trans¬ 
lation of it. At the same time, it 
has the tinge of an active sense, 

o 


from SoKiftoZere, ‘ unless you are 
wholly without discernment,’ as 
in uiioKiftuv rovv in Rom. i. 28. 
Comp, a similar appeal to the 
consciousness of spiritual gifts in 
Gal. iii. 2, ‘ received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith ? ’ 

tl fig tl, ‘ unless I can suppose 
that you are.’ For this form of 
il fig see 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

G. cc on -yruitTLodt on 

1)fillt; ovk iofiiv aSvKifioi. The 
previous sentence is broken in 
upon by the thought which tho 
last words, f i fit) tl aCurtfivi turf, 
suggest. ‘ But, if it should so 
be that you have no proof of 
Christ’s presence, I trust that 
you will know when I come, that 
I at least am not without this 
proof.’ In classical Greek the 
sense would have been rendered 
clearer by ye, or some such par¬ 
ticle, affixed to i/ptic. 

7. This slight interruption of 
bitterness is imme- . . 
diately modified by the “a"/the 
gentleness of the next Apostle, 
sentence. The Apo¬ 
stle’s feeling is the reverse of that 
rebuked in the Prophet Jonah, 
when (iv. 1) he was ‘ angry ’ 
‘ and displeased exceedingly ’ 
because his prophecy was frus¬ 
trated by the repentance and re- 
:l 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XIII. 8—12. 


iroirjcraL v/ias kclkov pij 8ff, tva rjpei<; Soxipot, <f>a- 

va/iev, aXX’ Iva v/ieis to xakov iroiijTe, ij/ieis 8e at? 
aSoKLfLOL Sipev. 8 ou yap Swapeda n Kara rrjs dXrjdeL- 
as, a\X’ virep Trjs dXrjdeLa s. 9 )(ai.popei> yap brav T/peis 
d<r6a/(bpa>, vpeis 8e 8 vvarol tjt£ - toCto 8 /cat ev^opeda rr]V 

• 5« KCU. 

that ye do no evil, not that we should appear approved, 
but that ye should do that which is r good, though we be as 
8 r unapproved. For we r cannot do anything' against the truth, 
abut for the truth. For we 'rejoice when we are weak, 
and ye are strong: 0 this also we 'pray, even your perfect 


storation of Nineveh. ‘ I trust 
that you will find that Christ is 
in me ; but it is much rather my 
prayer to God that I may find 
Him in you, and so be spared the 
pain of using severity.’ * I pray 
that you may do nothing evil; 
and my object in this prayer is, 
not that / may be proved to.be 
an Apostle, but that you may be 
proved to be Christians, even al¬ 
though we lose thereby the means 
of proving our Apostleship.' 

He thus uses acoyipor, in two 
different senses. In one sense, 
he would not be ‘ without proof;' 
if the Corinthians were re¬ 
formed ; because their reformation 
would be his best proof of Apo¬ 
stleship. In another sense, he 
would be ‘ without proof;' be¬ 
cause he would then lose the op¬ 
portunity of displaying his power. 
Thus to the contrast in vi. 9, 
between the different phases of 
his character—‘ as deceivers, and 
yet true, as unknown and yet 
well known, as dying and behold 
we live,’ he might have added, 
‘ as without proof and yet as ap¬ 
proved’ (‘tic aduKtf/oi kai C(>Kt- 
fio i’). The figurative sense of 
aioeifios is expressed by wr. 

His Apostleship, his happiness, 
his very salvation were nothing in 
his eyes, compared with the wel¬ 
fare of his converts. Comp. 


Rom. ix. 3, ‘ I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.’ It is the Christian 
expression of the wellknown 
sentiment, 1 Perish my name, if 
only my cause survives.’ 

8 . He gives the reason why 
every sign of Apostolical autho¬ 
rity would disappear if they were 
reformed. 1 For we have no 
strength at all against the truth, 
the reality of the Gospel, as 
proved and established in your 
lives. With truth against me, I 
can do nothing; with truth on 
my side, I can do everything.’ 
hveajied a refers back to tvyafiir, 
Bvvart't in xiii. 3, 4. 

9. He then gives a second 

reason, partly for the general 
clause in verse 7, partly for the 
dependent clause in verse 8, as in 
the repetition of ««i yap in verse 
4. ‘ And this powerlessness and 

weakness is what most delights 
me ; for my delight is to be weak ; 
my bodily presence may well be 
weak and contemptible, if only 
you are strong in faith.’ It is in 
fact the fulfilment of his prayer 
to Christ, as given in xii. 9, and 
the explanation of Christ’s an¬ 
swer (xii. 10, 11). He would still 
remain weak and despised ; but 
Christ’s strength had appeared in 
the faith of the converts. 

rovTo fcui ev^opeda r 1 and this 
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vfxo)V KarapTicriv, u ota tovto tclvtcl clttcov ypa(pa), iva 
irapaiv prj airoropois yppacopaL Kara Trju i^ovcrlau pv “6 
KVpiOS C&OIK6V POL €tS OLKO&Opr)V Kal OVK €LS KaOaipeCTlV. 

11 Aolttov, aSeXf/jot, yalpere, KarapTi^ecrOe, irapa/caXei- 
crffe, to avro <f>poveiTe, elprjvevere, Kal 6 6eo<; tt/s dyamjs 
Kal elpr'jvpq ear at ped’ vpon>, 12 acnracracrOe dXX^'Xou; iv 
aytoi (jnXrjpari,. acnrai^ovTai vpas oi aytot wapres. 

* H5(dk 4 pot 6 Kvpios. 

lo r joining-together. Therefore ‘being absent I write these 
things', lest being present I should use sharpness according 
to the power which the Lord hath given me to edification 
and not to r pulling down'. 

n Finally, brethren, r fare ye well', be r perfectly joined to¬ 
gether', be r comforted, be of one mind, live in peace, and 

12 the God of love and peace r will be with you. r Salute one 
another with a holy kiss. All the saints salute you. 


subject of my joy is in fact what 
I pray for;’ in allusion to evyu- 
jif.da in verse 7. 

Tfjv vpu>v KarapTH7iv y 'namely, 
your restoration. 1 For xarapr/fcv, 
see note on 1 Cor. i. 10. The 
substantive occurs nowhere else 
in the N. Test. 

10. In this verse he sums up 
the substance of the main argu¬ 
ment of his address (x. 1—17, 
xii. 12—xiii. 10), recurring es¬ 
pecially to the words of x. 8, t’uj 
oAoSopt/v ecu ovk fie Kadalpcoiv. 

anoTOfiwg only occurs again, in 
the N. Test, in Tit. i. 13 ; «iro- 
rofiia in Rom. xi. 22 ; ‘ harsh,’ 
‘ violent.’ 

After ypnaupai must be un¬ 
derstood iipiv, ‘ use you harsh¬ 
ly ; ’ as in Esther i. 19, ix. 27 
(LXX.). 

11 . Here, then, the Epistle 
properly ends, and the saluta¬ 
tions and farewells begin; still, 
however, slightly coloured by 
the preceding, - as will appear 
by the repetition of words and 
thoughts already familiar to his 
readers. 


Aoorov is here in a state of 
transition, between the ancient 
and usual sense ‘ for the future ,’ 
and the modern Romaic sense 
‘ therefore.' For a similar use 
of it see Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
i. 1G. 

yalptre. The word unites a 
valediction, and a cheering hope ; 

1 farewell,’ and ‘ fare ye well,’ 
as in Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4, and in the 
Greek announcement of victory, 
yatpETE, yaipopev, 

KUTupri^EaHt, ‘ amend your¬ 
selves,’ referring to KaTupruriv 
in verse 9. 

TtipriraXeltrAf, ‘ be comforted 
and exhorted.’ The keynote of 
i. 1—11 is here repeated. 

ro avro fpore'iTe, eiprjvfvfrf, 

‘ have the same thoughts,’ ‘ re¬ 
press your factious spirit.’ This 
sums up 1 Cor. i.—iv. 15, and 
refers back to 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

Kai o i^eoe .... term petf vpevv. 
This depends on the two pre¬ 
vious precepts. ‘ Have the same 
thoughts, and then the God of 
love will be with you ’ (referring 
back to 1 Cor. xiii.) : 1 be at 
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13 'H vapts tov kvolov 'Irjcrov vptcrroO /cat rj dydirr) 

« /I A ' \ t / A t / / ' / 

tov ueov kcll 7] KOLVQjvicL tov ayiov nvevfjLaTos fiera TravTW 

* Add AaV- Kopi^O/oj'S 5euWpa iypdtprj awb QiKiirww tJ}* Maf€iWfay, 

5ia Titod teal Aovna. 

13 The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 

peace, and then the God of peace tion ’ of Christ, with which the 
will be with you.’ Comp. Luke Apostle always parts from his 
x. 6, ‘ if the Son of peace be readers, is, he now finally assures 
there, your peace shall rest upon them, the nearest approach of 
it; if not, it shall return to you God to man, the nearest approach 
again.’ of man to God. It is no less, on 

12. For the forms of saluta- the one hand, than the expression 
tion, see note on 1 Cor. xvi. 20. of the Creator's affection for His 

13. This benediction is the creatures; it is no less, on the 

most complete of all other hand, than the union of 
■Benediction, which occur in St. the hearts and spirits of men 
Paul’s Epistles. with the Heart and Spirit of 

It differs from dogmatical God. 
statements of the doctrine of the And this blessing he invokes, 
Trinity, by beginning, not with not on a few individuals, or on 
the mention of God, but of Jesus any one section of the 
Christ. First comes, as in all Corinthian Church, but With all. 

the benedictions of St. Paul, expressly on every por- 

the ‘ favour ’ or ‘ pro- tion and every individual of those 
Christ 1 ° f tection,’ — the light with whom, throughout these 
of the countenance— two Epistles, he had so earnestly 
of Christ. Comp. xii. 9, and so variously argued and con- 
‘ my grace (\a.pi c) is sufficient.’ tended. As in the First, so in 
In this ‘ favour’ is usually com- the Second Epistle, but still more 
prised the whole benediction of emphatically, as being here his 
the Apostle. But here it is ex- very last words, his prayer was, 
panded into the two blessings that this happiness might be 
which are included in ‘with them all' (/utra iratroiy 
Love of God. it. * The Love of il/jun*). 

God ’ for man (»; a’- The subscription rests on the 
yavij row 5cav) is brought home authority (with some 
to the human race by the favour slight variations) of Subscription, 
and goodness {\api r) of Christ. E. (?) J, K. Syr. Copt. 

‘The joint participation in the The place ‘Philippi’ is not con- 

pure and holy Spirit,' which tradicted by the Epistle. The 

that Love sheds abroad in our mention of Titus is founded on 

hearts, is the great gift (\apit) viii. 1G, the mention of Luke 

. which Christ left to (and in some few cursive MSS. 

of tbe Holy ^e w ^°^ e body of of Barnabas) on conjectural ex- 
Spirit. believers. Ihe ‘fa- planations of viii. 18,22. 
vour,’ the ‘ benedic- 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XII. 11—XIII. 13. 

And now my folly is over. That I should have indulged in it, is 
your fault, not mine; for you knew better than others hoic little 
1 needed any such commendation for myself; for amongst you 
were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal to those of 
the very greatest Apostles. 

Yet I am wrong, you will say. There is one injustice which 
I have done you. Whilst others, whilst my own companions, 
were supported by you, I alone have remained independent. 
But this is an injustice which I must continue to commit. Look 
at my affection for you. This is the third time I am ready 
to come; and now, as before, I am determined still not to ash 
your support. It is not your money, but yourselves that I seek. 
I am a father to you, and must act as a father, in not merely 
spending money, but in being myself spent and squandered for 
your sahes; even although for this love I receive from you 
hatred. 

But no, you ivill say, this is no real proof of my love. Al¬ 
though I personally received nothing from you, I was cunning 
enough to get your money through the means of my emissaries. 
Can you really believe this ? Did I gain anything from you 
through those men ? When Titus and his companion were 
charged by me to go to yon, did Titus gain anything from you ? 
Was not our path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step 
in the same footmarks ? teas not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps ? were not the footmarks those of our common Master ? 

You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle I have been 
making my defence as if you were my judges. No: God 
alone is my Judge, Christ alone is my Cause. Yet, eager as I 
am to vindicate my independence, the real purpose of saying all 
that I say is that I may build you up in your faith. There is 
a fear constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest I should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should be a scene 
of faction, of calumny, of disorder ; lest when I come I should 
find all my labour misspent, and have to mourn over the im¬ 
penitence of those who have fallen into sins of heinous sensuality. 
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Once, twice, thrice, as in the Mosaic Law of the three witnesses : 
by my first visit—by this Epistle, as though I had accom¬ 
plished my second visit—by the third visit, which I now hope 
to accomplish—I warn you that I shall not spare my power 
when I come. You are always seeking for a proof of my 
Apostleship; you shall have it. For Christ who speaks in 
me, though in the weakness of humanity He died the shameful 
death of the cross, in the strength of God He lives and acts 
still; and in Him, weak and poor as I seem to be, I shall still 
live and act towards you. But why do I speak of myself ? You 
yourselves my converts are the best witnesses of my Apostolical 
power, and long may you be so ! If, indeed, you should have 
lost this best proof of my Apostleship in the reformation of 
your own lives, then indeed you shall have the proof in my 
severity. But my earnest prayer is that there may be no oc¬ 
casion for it. May my power and the proof of it perish if you 
prove that you do not need it! Against a true and blameless 
life the highest Apostolical power is powerless; and if you 
have this power of truth and goodness, I am well content to 
part with mine. It is to draw you to a sense of this that I 
write this whole Epistle, in the hopes that my Apostolical 
authority may be turned to its fitting purpose of building up, 
not of pulling down. 

And now, in conclusion, Farewell and fare ye well. Reform 
yourselves. Be comforted and instructed by all I have said. 
Restore harmony and peace ; and then the God of love and of 
peace shall dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred 
kiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is no less than the love of God Himself towards 
you, and your joint union in the Spirit of Holiness, be with 
you all. 
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IN RELATION TO 

TIIE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


*Have 1 not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?’—1 Cor. ix. 1. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already ob¬ 
served, are eminently historical; and in the course Hj stor ; ca i 
of the remarks made upon them, it has been my character of 
object to draw out as clearly as possible every illus- Epistles 
tration or testimony which they afford to the history 
of the early Church. But there is another kindred question 
which is so important in itself, that though partially touched 
upon in the several passages which bear upon it, it may yet not 
be out of place at the close of these Epistles to consider it as a 
whole. 

The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing op¬ 
ponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
‘Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’—is one which 
in our days has often been asked, in a wider sense than that in 
which the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
‘ Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the Their rela . 
same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels? tiou to the 
What is the evidence, direct or indirect, furnished Gospl ' 19 ' 
by St. Paul to the facts of the Gospel history ? If the Gospels 
had perished, could we from the Epistles form an image of 
Christ, like to that which the Gospels present? Can we dis¬ 
cover between the Epistles and the Gospels any such coin¬ 
cidences and resemblance as Paley discovered between the 
Epistles and the Acts ? Is the “ Gospel ” of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the “ Gospel ” of the Evangelistic nar¬ 
ratives ? ’ 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, some¬ 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the nature of 
the case, by that attitude of separation and independent action 
which St. Paul took apart from the other Apostles, and which, 
even irrespectively of his writings, awakened in the minds of 
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1 Cor. 
\u. 10 . 


1 Cor. 
ix. 14. 


his opponents the suspicion that, ‘ he had not seen the Lord 
Jesus,’ that he was not truly an ‘ Apostle of Christ,’ and that 
therefore, ‘lie taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.’ 1 
It is suggested also by the attempts which in latter times have 
been made, both by those without and by those within the 
outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breach between the 
teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who 
have been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in ‘ not Paul but Jesus; ’ and by those who believe and 
profess that ‘ the Gospel ’ is contained, not in the Evangelical 
History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, questions 
like those will seem superfluous or unimportant. But, touch¬ 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may well demand 
a consideration here. The two Epistles to Corinth are those 
from which an answer may most readily be obtained ; both be¬ 
cause they contain all or almost all of the most important allu¬ 
sions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also because 
they belong to the earliest, as well as the most undisputed, 
portion of the Apostolical writings. At the same time it will 
not interfere with the precision or unity of the inquiry, if it 
includes such illustrations as may be furnished by the other 
Epistles also. 

I. The coincidences to which we most naturally turn, are 
I Allusions those which relate to isolated sayings of Christ, 
to sayings This (partly for reasons which will be stated here¬ 
of Christ. after) is the least satisfactory part of the inquiry. 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and that, 
in these few, there is in no case an exact correspondence with 
the existing narratives. 

There are in St. Paul’s Epistles only two occasions on which 
our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 1 Cor. vii. 10, 
when speaking of marriage, the Apostle refers to a command 
of the Lord, as distinct from a command of his own, and as the 
command he gives the words, 1 let not the wife depart from her 
husband.' In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking of the right of the 
Apostles to receive a maintenance from those whom they 
taught, he says, ‘ even so the Lord “ appointed ” that they 
which “ proclaim ” the Gospel should live of the Gospel.’ In 

1 See the Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
2 Cor. xii. 1 —6. Introduction to tliians, pp. 352, 3. 
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neither case are the exact words of the existing records quoted; 
but we can hardly doubt that he refers in one case to the pro¬ 
hibition, ‘ whosoever shall put away his wife . . . causeth her to 
commit adultery' (Matt. v. 32 ; Mark x. 11 ; Luke xiv. 18); 
in the other, to the command to the Twelve and the Seventy, 
‘ Carry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes, . . . for the labourer 
is worthy of his hire' (Luke x. 4, 7 ; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these we may add, the quotation in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. 35), in his speech to the Ephesian elders: ‘ Re¬ 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive."' It is also to be observed, that 
in closing the discussion on the conduct of Christian assemblies 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says: ‘if any one think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
I write unto you are a commandment of the Lord' {jcvpiou 
h'ToXrj). The form of expression seems to imply that here, as 
in vii. 10, he is referring to some distinct regulation of Christ, 
which he was endeavouring to follow out. But if so, this, like 
the saying quoted in Acts xx. 35, is lost. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not from any 
distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from their 
likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived from the 
circle of our Lord’s teaching. (1) ‘ Being reviled we bless' 
(Xoihopovgevoi cv\oyovp,ev, 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some rela¬ 
tion to Luke vi. 28, ‘bless them that curse you’ (suXoyelre 
rous KaTapwpivovs). (2) ‘Know ye not that the saints shall 
judge the world' (1 Cor. vi. 2), may refer to Luke xxii. 30, 
Matt. xix. 28, ‘ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel' (3) In the command that the woman is to ‘ attend 
on the Lord without distraction' (sinrdpeSpov . . . direpio- 

rrdan of, 1 Cor. vii. 35), the two emphatic words are substan¬ 
tially the same' as are employed in the narrative containing the 
commendation of Mary—‘ Mary sitting . . . Martha cumbered' 
(rrapuuaOLaatra . . . rrepiearraTO, Luke X. 39, 40). (4) In 1 

Cor. xiii. 2, ‘faith, so that I could remove mountains,' may be 
an allusion to Matt. xvii. 20, ‘ if ye have faith, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, remove hence.' These instances, however, 
are too doubtful to serve as the foundation of an argument. 

But with respect to all three, remarks may be made more 
or less important: First, their w 7 ant of exact agreement with 


Acts 
xx. 35. 


1 Cor. 
xiv. 37. 


1 Cor. 

iv. 12 . 


1 Cor. 
vi. 2. 


1 Cor. 
vii. 35. 


1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. 


1 See note on 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
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the words of the Gospel narrative implies (what indeed can 
hardly be doubted for other reasons) that at the time when the 
Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in their present 
form were not yet in existence. Secondly, this same dis¬ 
crepancy of form, combined with an unquestionable likeness in 
spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which are 
actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, when con¬ 
trasted with the total dissimilarity of such isolated sayings as 
are ascribed to Christ by Irenaeus, show that the atmosphere, so 
to speak, of the Gospel History extended beyond the limits of 
its actual existing records, and that within that atmosphere the 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the pre¬ 
servation of the saying, ‘ it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ has thereby become to us truly an * Evangelist.’ 
Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refers to these say¬ 
ings proves the undisputed claim which they have already 
established, not only in his own mind, but in that of the whole 
Church, He himself still argues and entreats ‘as the scribes;’ 
but he quotes the sentence of Christ, as that from which there 
was to be no appeal—‘ as of one having authority.’ ‘ Not I, 
but the Lord’ (1 Cor. vii. 10), is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the prin¬ 
ciple which the Lord had laid down, and which accordingly is 
incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, and once in the 
discourse 1 especially designed to furnish the universal code of 
Christian morality. So, too, the command that the teachers of 
the Gospel were ‘to live of the Gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 14), had 
received such entire and absolute acceptance, that it was turned 
by the Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad¬ 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. 
Already the Lord’s words had become the law of the Christian 
society; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the pur¬ 
pose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the spirit of 
the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of the letter. 
II. Allusions II- From the particular sayings, we turn to the 
to the acts particular acts of the life of Christ. These appear 
of Christ! more frequently, though still not so generally as at 
first sight we should naturally expect. 

To the earlier events it may be said that the allusions are 

1 Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
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next to none. ‘ Born (yevopevnv') of the seed of David after the 
flesh’ (Rom. i. 3), ‘born of a woman ’ (e/e yvvaixos) The N Rom. 

1 bora under the law ’ (imo vopov, Gal. iv. 4), are the ,?; t y* ' 

only distinct references to the Nativity and its ac- iv. 4. 

companiments. So far as they go, they illustrate the stress 
laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke ii. 23 ; 

Matt. i. 1), on the announcement and manner of his birth 
(Luke ii. 4, Matt. i. 23), and on the ritual observances which 
immediately followed (Luke ii. 21—24). But this is all; and 
perhaps the coincidence of silence between the Apostle and 
the two Evangelists, who equally with himself omit these 
earlier events, is more remarkable than the slight confirmation 
of the two who record them. The likeness to St. Mark and 
St. John in this respect may, if we consider it, be as instruc¬ 
tive as the unlikeness to St, Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry or 
miracles of Christ. To the miracles, indeed, there is none, 
unless it be granted that in the expression, ‘ Ye can- The minjs _ 
not partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of try and 
devils ’ (Saifiovloiv, 1 Cor. x. 21), the peculiar stress mlracles - j Cor 
laid on that word is deepened by the recollection that He x - 21 ■ 
whose tabic they thus profaned had so long and often cast out 
the very ‘ demons ’ with which they now brought themselves 
into contact. To the general manner, however, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees per¬ 
fectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel narra¬ 
tive— 2 Cor. viii. 9, ‘ for your sakes He became poor ’ (sVro;- 2 Cor. 
Xivas). To this we must add the corresponding though some- ™ i ’ ,J - 
what more general expression, in Phil. ii. 7: ‘ He took upon phii. 
Him the form of a slave (fioptpTjv 8ou\ov). It is possible, per- >>■ 7. 
haps probable from the context, that in both these passages 
the Apostle may have meant generally the abnegation of more 
than earthly wealth anil power, the assumption of more than 
earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows also, 
that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life in the other, 
each in its usual sense, were the special thoughts in the 
Apostle’s mind; and in the case of ‘ poverty ’ the word etttw- 
X £ucre can signify nothing less than that He led a life <not 
only of need and want, but of houseless wandering and distress. 

It points exactly to that state implied rather than expressly 
described in the Gospels, in which ‘ He had not where to lay 
His head ; ’ and in which lie persevered ‘ when He was rich ; ’ 
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iii. 1. 
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v. 7. 


1 Tim. 
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1 Cor. 
*i. 23 
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that is, when He might have had the ‘kingdom of Judea,’ 
‘ the kingdoms of the world,’ and ‘ twelve legions of angels ’ to 
defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 
T] p Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his prac- 
fion tice is confirmed by the outward form of the four 
Gospels, which unite in this portion of the history 
and in this portion only. This concentration, however caused, 
is the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. His 
‘ Gospel,’ it would seem, in his narrative of the events of the 
Evangelical history, began with the sufferings of Christ. ‘ I 
delivered to you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins ’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 8). And the main subject of bis preaching in 
Corinth and in Galatia was the Crucifixion of Christ, not 
merely the fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 
manner of His death—‘ the Cross of Christ ’ (1 Cor. i. 17, 18); 
‘Christ crucified’ (ii. 23); even vividly, and if one may so 
say, graphically portrayed before their eyes; ‘Jesus Christ 
evidently set forth (‘ as in a picture,’ TTpoeypaipy) crucified 
amongst them ’ (Gal. iii. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise ; 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Gospel narratives, 
and implying more than is actually expressed. There are two 
not contained in these Epistles, but certainly within the limits 
of the teaching of the Apostle. One is the allusion to the 
agony in the garden, in Heb. v. 7, ‘ In the days of His flesh, 
when He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared.’ That the account is 
drawn from a source independent of the four Gospels is clear, 
from the mention of tears, which on that occasion nowhere 
occurs in the Gospel narratives. But the general tendency is 
precisely similar. The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13 to 
‘ the good confession ’ which Christ Jesus ‘ witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate.' This is the more remarkable because, although 
it may be sufficiently explained by the answer, ‘ thou sayest,’ in 
Matt, xxvii. 11, yet it points much more naturally to the long 
and solemn interview, peculiar to the narrative of St. John 
(xviii. 28—xix. 12). 

But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apostle’s 
writings with the Gospel narratives is that which in 1 Cor. xi. 
23—26 con tains the earliest written account of the insti- 
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tution of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to point out 
in detail what has already been shown in the notes The Lor(i ' s 
on that passage. But it is important to observe how Supper, 
much it implies as to the Apostle’s knowledge of the whole 
story. Not only are the particulars of this transaction told in 
almost the same words—the evening meal, the night of the 
betrayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn institu¬ 
tion—but the form of words is such as was evidently part of 
a fixed and regular narrative ; the whole history of the Passion 
must have been known to St. Paul, and by him told in detail to 
the Corinthians ; and, if so, we may fairly conclude that many 
other incidents of the sacred story must have been related to 
them, no less than this which, but for the peculiar confusions 
of the Corinthian Church, -would have remained unrecorded. 

The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ is the subject of 
allusions too numerous to be recounted. But here, ^ ^ 
as in the case of the Death, we have one passage rect ; on 
which shows us that not merely the bare fact was 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. In 1 Cor. 
xv. 4— 7 we have the account of five appearances after the 
Resurrection, besides the one to himself. The general cha¬ 
racter of the appearances remarkably agrees with that in the 
Gospel narratives. They are all spoken of as separate and 
transient glimpses, rather than a continuous and abiding inter¬ 
course. Some of the instances given are identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings of the 
Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to the five hundred, 
and to James, are distinct from those in the Gospel narrative; 
and it may be remarked that this variation itself agrees with 
the discrepancies and obscurities which characterise that por • 
tion of the Gospel narrative. The appearance to James in 
particular, agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected 
Gospel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with those of 
the canonical Gospels, indicates an independent source for the 
Apostle’s statement. The appearance to Peter is also to be 
noticed especially, as an example of an incident to which there 
is an allusion in the Gospel narrative, 1 which here only receives 
its explanation. The Apostle’s mention of the appearance to 
the five hundred exemplifies in relation to the Gospel narra¬ 
tives, what is often to be observed in relation to the Acts ; 


1 Cor. 
xv. 4-7. 


1 Luke xxiv. 34. 
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namely, that he, writing nearer the time, makes a fuller state 
nient of the miraculous or wonderful than is to be found in the 
later accounts ; the reverse of what is usually supposed to take 
place in fictitious narratives. 

The prominence given to the burial of Christ and its con¬ 
nexion with the resurrection, exactly agrees with the Gospel 
narratives, especially those of St. Luke and St. John. 

The final result of the comparison thus shows that thirty 
years after the event, there must have existed a belief in the 
main outline of the Gospel story of the Resurrection, much as 
we have it now; and also that there was, beside the four ac¬ 
counts preserved in the Gospels, a fifth, although in substance 
the same narrative, yet different in form, and from an indepen¬ 
dent source; there are still the same lesser discrepancies be¬ 
tween the Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several 
Evangelists themselves. 

In the accounts of the Ascension there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Epistles and the Gospels. In the early 
Epistles of St. Paul, including those to Corinth, as 
Th 5 ion. COD 1D the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark 1 , and St. 

John, the Ascension is omitted, as though it were a 
mere accompaniment of the Resurrection rather than a distinct 
event in itself. But in the later Epistles, as in the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Acts, it is prominently brought forward. 
Epb. i. ‘ Set at God’s right hand ... in heavenly places . . . as- 
6°W 8 cended up on high' (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, iv. 8), ‘ received up into 
lTim. glory’ (1 Tim. iii. 16), ‘entered within the veil’ and ‘into 
g eb 16 ' Heaven ’ (Heb. vii. 20, iv. 14, ix. 24). The coincidence is 

vii. 20 , more easily stated than explained. Yet it may be fairly ascribed 
]*< to the fact that the Ascension (as in Acts i. 9—11) was regarded 
as part rather of the life of the Church (of which these later 
Epistles treat) than of Christ Himself. 

In concluding these detailed references to the Gospel His¬ 
tory, it may be observed that they almost all, so far as they 
The alia- re f er to one Gospel narrative rather than another, 
sioDs chiefly agree with that of St. Luke. The exceptions are 
S^LuJw* 1 the doubtful allusions to the interview recorded by 
St. John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13 ; to the saying recorded 
by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 4 ; and the agreement with 
St. John and St. Mark, rather than with St, Luke, in omis- 

* The account in Mark xvi. 9—20 is of Inter insertion. 
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sion of distinct references to our Lord’s early history and (as 
just observed) to the Ascension. All the rest, even to words 
and phrases, have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, 
as to require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that the 
author or compiler of that Gospel was the companion of the 
Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gospel 
History. Perhaps they will not seem many; yet, so far as 
they go, they are not to be despised. From them a story 
might be constructed, which would not be at variance,—which 
in all essential points would be in unison,—with the Gospel 
narrative. 

III. But the impression of this unison will be jjj At]u 
much confirmed if from particular sayings or facts siona to the 
we pass to the general character of Christ as de- character of 
scribed in these ihpistlcs. 

(1) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall those 
passages which speak of our Lord in the most general manner; 
as 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that ‘ He was made 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and holiness, nessf™ 1 
and redemption ; ’ 1 Cor. viii. 6, which speaks of ‘the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
Him; ’ 1 Cor. xv. 45, in which He is called 1 the Second 
Adam;’ 2 Cor. v. 10, 19, in which He is spoken of as the 
judge of all men, and that God was in Him, reconciling the 
world unto Himself by Him. Other passages to the same effect 
might be multiplied, but these will suffice. 

We are so familiar with the sound of these words, and so 
much accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and, at the same 
time, freshness and newness of the ideas employed in their first 
application to an actual individual Man. Let us imagine our¬ 
selves hearing them for the first time, perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had the deepest and most sober con¬ 
viction of their truth, perceiving, also, that they were spoken, 
not of some remote or ideal character, but of One who had lived 
and died during the youth or early manhood of him who so 
spoke. Should we not ask, like the Psalmists and prophets of 
old, ‘ Who is this King of Glory ? Who is this that cometh, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength?’ With what 
eagerness should we look at any direct account of the life and 
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death, to which such passages referred, to see whether or not 
the one corresponded with the other! 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ourselves, in 
the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal Gospels—the 
Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of Thomas, and of Nico- 
demus, from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived the 
only picture of our Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian 
tribes of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial and childish 
fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s representation had no 
connexion whatever. The Koran, wishing to speak with high 
respect of ‘ Jesus the Son of Mary,’ contains a chapter devoted 
to the subject. The following is the speech which He is repre¬ 
sented as uttering, to commend Himself to the Jews:— 

‘ I come to you, accompanied by signs from the Lord. I shall 
make of clay the figure of a bird; I shall breathe upon it, and, by 
God’s permission, the bird shall fly. I shall heal him that was bom 
blind, and the leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. 
I will tell you what you have eaten, and what you have bid in your 
houses. All these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will believe. 
I come to confirm the Pentateuch, which you have received before me. 
I will permit to you the use of certain things which have been forbid¬ 
den you. I come with signs from your Lord. Fear Him and obey me. 
He is my Lord and yours. Adore Him ; this is the right path.’ 1 

It may be that the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ 
was presented, could not have risen at the time to anything 
higher. But we cannot wonder that such a picture should 
have produced no deep impression on them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst them. 
And from seeing what might have been the image of Christ 
presented to us, we may form a livelier notion of that which 
has been presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
turning for the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
draws, could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 
been He of whom he spoke. Even if the n ame were different, 
we should feel sure that the person must be the same. Here 
alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and cha¬ 
racter which was truly the second beginning of humanity; 

1 Koran, iii. 43, 44. 
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here, if anywhere, we should recognise God speaking to man. 
In that life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
words and deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation of 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. As 
the readers of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged that 
‘ to Him hare all the Prophets witness,’ so if we had up to this 
time been readers of the Epistles only, and now first become 
acquainted with the Gospel narratives, we should even thus 
far be constrained to say: ‘We have found Him of whom 
“Paul in his Epistles wrote,” Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
'Joseph.’ 

The Apostle’s words, then, thus considered, may be regarded, 
on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general truth of 
the Gospel narrative ; on the other hand, as a striking predic¬ 
tion of what has since taken place. On the one hand, they 
presuppose that a character of extraordinary greatness had 
appeared in the world ; and such a character, whatever else may 
be thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We feel 
that each justifies the other. The image of Christ in the 
Gospels will be by all confessed to approach more nearly to 
the description of the Second Adam, the new Founder of 
humanity, than any other appearance in human history ; and if 
we ask what effect that life and death produced at the time of 
its appearance, we are met by these expressions of the Apostle, 
uttered, not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst 
of his own heart, within one generation from the date of the 
events themselves. And as these expressions correspond with 
the past events to which they refer, so also do they correspond 
with the future to which they point. If the expression of ‘ the 
Second Adam,’ was meant to characterise a great change in 
the history of the human race, we should expect to find such a 
change dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of 
which the beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is 
true that the great division of modern from ancient history 
does not commence till four centuries later; and it is undeni¬ 
able that the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time, had a 
most important influence in moulding the future destinies of 
the civilised world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian era. 


John i. 46. 
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1 Cor. 
i. 30. 

Col. ii. 
3. 

Eph. i. 
17. 


Rom. 
xi. 10. 
Eph. 
ir. 21. 
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Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Europe, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
iu use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ 
was the Second Man; that ‘ as in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ all were made alive.’ 1 

(2) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more precise 
were recorded. But every shade of this general character 
is, if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s 'more special 
allusions; and, although perhaps without the help of the Gospel 
narratives we might miss the point of his expressions, yet with 
that help, the image of Christ comes out clearly, and we still 
see it to be no invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the 
same historical definite character which is set before us in the 
Gospels. 

(a) ‘ Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom ’ (1 Cor. i. 30). 
‘ In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ’ 
His wisdom (Col. ii. 3). ‘ The Spirit of wisdom is given to us 

in the knowledge of Him’ (Eph. i. 17). These ex¬ 
pressions may be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
much clearness do they gain when they are compared with the 
actual display of wisdom stored up in the living instructions 
of Christ! There is no special reference by the Apostles to 
any of the parables or discourses of the Gospels. But how com¬ 
pletely do those ‘ things new and old ’ brought out of ‘ His 
treasure ’ 2 answer to this general description of His character! 
‘ Wisdom ’ is not the attribute which a zealous convert would 
necessarily think of applying to the founder of his religion. It 
is so applied by the Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that 
his application of it cannot be questioned. 

(4) He speaks of ‘the truth of Christ’ (Rom. xi. 10), 
‘ the truth as it is in Jesus’ (Eph. iv. 21), in both instances. 
His truth 33 *he context shows, the truthfulness ; and he dwells 
especially on the certainty and fixedness which cha¬ 
racterised all His life. ‘ In Him was not yea and nay ,’ but 
‘ yea and Amen ’ (2 Cor. i. 20). 3 It is at least a striking illus¬ 
tration of these passages to remember what Christ again and 
again says of Himself in St. John’s Gospel, as having been born 

1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45; 3 Matt. xiii. 62. 

2 Cor. v. 13—19. 3 See Notes on this passage. 
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into the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, 
as being the Truth.’ 1 The Apostle’s words are a faitlrful echo 
of the solemn asseveration and ratification of truth which runs 
through all the Gospel discourses, ‘ Verily, verily, Amen, Amen, 

I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 

doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar¬ 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish H ^ 0 f " e ' 

law, and he tells them, that they must attain this 
freedom through ‘ the Spirit of the Lord ,’ that is, of Christ, 
and through contemplation of His likeness. 2 We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ this very 
freedom of which the Apostle speaks exemplified in almost 
every page; the sacrifice of the letter to the spirit, the en¬ 
couragement of openness and sincerity, there emphatically 
urged by precept and example, at once give an edge and 
a value to the Apostle’s argument which else it would greatly 
want. 

( d ) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of Christ 
as an example of surrendering his own will for the sake of the 
scruples of others. ‘ We that are strong ought to 

bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves . . . for even Christ pleased not Himself, 
but, as it is written, “ the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me ’” (Rom. xv. 1, 3). ‘ Give none offence . . . Rom. 
even as I please all men . . . Be followers of me, even as I * T g 1 ’ 3 ' 
am of Christ ’ (1 Cor. x. 32, 33, xi. 1). This peculiar aspect of x 3 2> ' 
the true Christ-like character in the Gospel narrative depends 3S , *>• 
more on general indications than on special instances. But the 
Apostle’s appeal is fully justified, the more from the very in¬ 
directness of the application. We cannot overlook in our 
Lord’s history His constant, though not universal, acquiescence 
in the forms of the Mosaic Law; the limits withib which He 
restrained His own teaching, and that of His disciples; the 
many things which He withheld, because His disciples were not 
then able to bear them; the condescension to human weakness 
and narrowness which runs through the whole texture of the 
Gospel story. 

(e) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say or 
do anything which shall be inconsistent with ‘ the meekness 


1 Jolm viii. 32, xiv. C, xviii. 37. 
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and gentleness (irpavTTji kcl\ imeltceia ) of Christ ’ (2 Cor. x. 1). 
His gentle- These words are not the mere expressions of ideal 

nt ' ss - adoration; they recall definite traits of a living 
human person, traits which could not be said to be specially ex¬ 
emplified in the Apostle himself, hut which were exemplified to 
the full in the life of Him to whom the Apostle ascribes them. 

(/) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiii. 1—13 he describes it at length. 1 It is a new virtue. 
His love name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks 

of it as fixed, established, recognised. To what was 
this owing? To whom does he ascribe it ? Emphatically, and 
repeatedly, he attributes it to Chiist. * The love of Christ,’ 
‘ The love of God in Christ.’ Now in all the Gospels, the 
self-devoted, self-sacrificing energy for the good of others, 
which the word ‘ Love ’ (ayawri) denotes, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the actions of Christ; and by St. John it is 
used even more emphatically and repeatedly than by St. Paul; 
so that, besides its general testimony to the truth of all the 
Gospel narratives, it specially serves to knit together in one 
the thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. John. 

(g) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us an instance 
not of what he had ‘ received ’ of Christ as on earth, but of 
His strength w ^at had been revealed to him concerning Christ 
perfected in by Himself. In answer to his entreaty thrice offered 
weakness. U p p 0 Christ as to his still present, ever-living Friend, 
there had been borne in upon his soul, how we know not, a 
distinct message expressed, as at his conversion, in articulate 
words, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, my strength is perfected 
in 2 weakness.’ In the similar mode of revelation at the time 
of his conversion, ‘ Why persecutest thou Me ?’ ‘ I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,’ the spirit of the whole expression is 
the same as that which in the Gospels represents Christ as 
merged in the person of the least of His disciples. So these 
words of Christ, reported by the Apostle himself in his Epistle, 
are an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength with human 
weakness which pervades the narrative of all the Gospels. 
There is the same combination of majesty and tenderness, the 
same tones of mingled rebuke and love that we know so well 
in the last conversations 3 by the Sea of Galilee, the same 

1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 2 3 See Notes on 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. 

Cor. v. 14. 3 John xxi. 
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strength and virtue going forth to heal the troubled spirit, as of 
old to restore the sick and comfort the 1 afflicted. 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 
important allusions to the facts of the Gospel history which St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain. Yet, before we proceed, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional 
strength or liveliness which this enumeration may have given 
to our conceptions of the Gospel history. It is not much, but, 
considering from whom these instances have been taken,—from 
a source so near the time, most of them from writings whose 
genuineness has never been questioned by the severest criticism, 
—it is something if it may suggest to any one a steadier stand¬ 
ing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, amidst 
the doubts or speculations which surround him. Nor is it 
wholly unprofitable to have approached from another than 
the usual point of view the several features of our Lord’s 
life and character just enumerated,—to dwell on the Apo¬ 
stolic testimony rendered, one by one, to the several acts and 
words, still more to the several traits, most of all to the col¬ 
lective effect of the Character, which we usually gather only 
from the Gospels. His severe purity of word and deed,—His 
tender care for even the temporal wants of His disciples,—the 
institution of a solemn parting pledge of communion with Him¬ 
self and with each other,—the hope of a better life which He 


has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desolations of the 
world,—Ilis steadfastness and calmness amidst our levity and 
littleness,—His free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice 
and narrowness,—His self-denying poverty,—His gentleness 
and mildness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, 
—His love to mankind,— His incommunicable greatness and 
(so to speak) elevation above the influence of time and fate,— 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the pas¬ 
sages which have just been quoted from the Epistles. 

It may still, however, be said that these indications of the 


Apostle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are less Causcs of 
than we might fairly expect; and we may still be the Apo- 
inclined to ask why, when there are so many re- S1 ' 
semblances, there are not more ? why, if he knew 


so much as these resemblances imply, he yet says so little ? 


1 Luke vi. 19, viii. 46. 
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It is impossible to answer this fully within the limits here 
prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, which, even 
if they do not entirely meet the case, may yet be sufficiently 
important to deserve consideration. 

I. It must be remarked that the representation of the life, 
and work, and character of Christ, in all probability 
Chriit^thef belonged to the oral, and not the written, teaching 
subject of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have every 
teaching^' appearance of haring grown up out of oral commu¬ 
nications of this kind; and the word ‘ Gospel,’ 
which must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it is applied 
in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is by him 
usually, if not always, used in reference, not to what he is 
actually communicating in his Epistles, but to what he had 
already communicated to his converts when present. 1 This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that the most express quo¬ 
tation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, not in a letter of 
the Apostle, but in the eminently characteristic speech to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18—35), and that in the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he most 
clearly refers to what he had ‘ delivered ’ to them whilst he 
was with them(l Cor. xi. 23—26, xv. 3—7), it is clear that 
his instructions turned, not merely on the general truths of the 
Christian Faith, but on the detailed accounts of the Last 
Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other subjects equally 
appropriate in the Gospel history been required for his special 
purpose, there seems no reason why he shoilld not equally have 
referred to these also, as communicated by him during his stay 
at Corinth. His oral teaching—that is to say, his first com¬ 
munication with his converts—would naturally touch on those 
subjects in which all believers took a common interest. The 
instances of that teaching, in other words, the everlasting 
principles of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 
(except through these general allusions) in his own writings, 
but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent teaching in the 
Epistles would naturally relate more to his peculiar mission— 
would turn more on special occasions—would embody more of 
his own personal and individual mind. ‘ I, not the Lord.’ 2 
And in ancient times, even more than in our ow r n, in sacred 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1—10. 
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authors no less than classical, we must take into account the 
effect of the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate 
subject, to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost 
importance immediately beyond. Who would infer from the 
history of Thucydides the existence of his contemporary So¬ 
crates? How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon 
from the Socrates of Plato ! Except so far as the great truth 
of the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, what 
lie occasionally calls it, ‘ his own ’ peculiar ‘ Gospel,’ he had 
already ‘ preached the Gospel ’ to his converts before he began 
his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not employed in 
‘ laying the foundation ’ (that was laid once for all in ‘ Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 Cor. iii. 10), but in ‘building up,’ ‘strengthen¬ 
ing,’ ‘ exhorting,’ ‘ settling.’ In one instance the Gospel and 
the Epistle of an Apostle arc both preserved to us. No one 
can doubt that the Gospel of St. John and the Third Epistle 
of St. John are intended as accompaniments to each other; and 
that the Gospel was intended by its author as the more im¬ 
portant of the two. Yet, had the Gospel been lost, how little 
could we have inferred its contents (in detail) from the 
Epistle! 

II. But, further, the Apostle in his individual dealings with 
his converts was swayed by a principle which, though Thg spiri _ 
implied throughout his Epistles, is nowhere so strongly tual cha- 

expressed as in these two. When called to reply r ; ,ct0 . r of 

‘ J the Apo- 

to his Jewish opponents, who pnded themselves site's 

on their outward connexion with Christ, as He- Caching, 
brews, as Israelites, as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of 
Christ, as specially belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7, 
xi. 22, 13), when taunted by them with the very charge which, 
in a somewhat altered form, we are now considering, that he 
‘had not seen Jesus Christ our Lord’ (1 Cor. ix. 1), his reply 
is to a certain extent a concession of the fact, or rather an 
assertion of the principle, by which he desired to confront 
any such accusations. With the strongest sense of freedom 
from all personal and local ties, with the deepest consciousness 
that from the moment of his conversion all his past life had 
vanished far away into the distance, he answers, ‘ Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more ’ (2 Cor. v. 16). Startling as this declaration 
is, and called forth by a special occasion, it yet involved a 
general truth. It is the same profound instinct or feeling 
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which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apostolical, and 
even the succeeding, age with regard to our Lord’s earthly 
course. It is the same feeling which appears in the absence of 
local or personal traditions; no authentic or even pretended 
likeness of Christ has been handed down from the first cen¬ 
tury ; the very site of his dwelling-place at Capernaum has 
been entirely obliterated from human memory; the very notion 
of seeking for relics of His life and death, though afterwards so 
abundant, did not begin till the age of Constantine. It is the 
same feeling which is perpetuated iu the fact that our name of 
* Christian ’ is taken, not from the man ‘ Jesus,’ but from the 
Lord ‘ Christ.’ It is the same feeling which, in the Gospel 
narratives themselves, is expressed in the almost entire absence 
of precision as to time and place—in the emphatic separation 
of our Lord from His kinsmen after the flesh, even from His 
mother herself—in His own solemn warning, ‘ What, and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’ 
And this is the more observable when contrasted with the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a great extent condescend to 
the natural or Judaic tendency, which the Gospels of the New 
Testament thus silently rebuke. There we find a 1 Gospel of 
the Infancy,’ filled with the fleshly marvels that delighted 
afterwards the childish minds of the Bedouin Arabs; there 
first are mentioned the local traditions of the scene of the 
Annunciation, of the Nativity, of the abode in Egypt; there 
is to be found the story, on which so great a superstructure 
has been built in later ages, of the parents and birth of her 
whom the Gospel history calls ‘ blessed,’ but studiously con¬ 
ceals from view. 1 

The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 
antagonism with his Jewish opponents; but the principle on 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It explains in what 
sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in what sense it is not. 
That life is not, nor ever could be, an example to be literally 
and exactly copied. It has been so understood, on the one 
hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Assisi, who thought 
that the true ‘ Imitation of Christ ’ was to produce a facsimile 


1 See ‘Evangelia Apocrypha’ (ed. Tiscbendorf), pp. 1—11, 68, 79—81, 
184, 191—201. 
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of all its outward circumstances in his own person. It has been 
so understood, on the other hand, by some in our own day, who 
have attacked it on the express ground that it could not, with¬ 
out impropriety, be literally re-enacted by any ordinary person 
in England in the nineteenth century. But it is not an example 
in detail; and those who try to make it so, whether in defence 
or in attack, are but neglecting the warning which Bacon so 
beautifully gives on the story of the rich young man in the 
Gospels : ‘ Beware how in making the portraiture thou breakest 
the pattern.’ 1 In this sense, the Christian Church, as well as 
the Apostle, ought to ‘know Christ henceforth no more accord¬ 
ing to the flesh.’ All such considerations ought to be swallowed 
up in the overwhelming sense of the moral and spiritual state 
in which we stand towards Him. In this sense (if we may 
say so) He is more truly to us the Son of God than he is the 
Son of Man. His life is our example, not in its outward acts, 
but in the spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes—in the ideal 
which it sets before us—in the principles, the motives, the 
object with which it supplies us. 

III. This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s ministry. It 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, 
superseded by an evidence to himself, and to them, chrisfhfthe 
far more convincing than any particular proofs or Apostle's 
facts could have for them—the evidence of his own wrltm S s - 
constant communion with Him in whom he lived, and moved, 
and had his being. He had, no doubt, his own peculiarities of 
character, his own especial call to the Gentiles. These gave to 
the Epistles a character of their own, which will always dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit which 
pervaded both alike was (to use his own words, often and 
often repeated) ‘ of Christ,’ and ‘in Christ.’ ‘ The life that he 
lived in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Son of God, who 
died and gave Himself for him; ’ and this ‘ faith,’ on which he 
dwells with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s work, 
but in the whole. ‘ Faith in His Incarnation,’ ‘ faith in Ilis 
merits,’ ‘ faith in His blood,’ are expressions which, though 
employed in later times, and, like other scholastic or theological 
terms, sometimes justly employed, as summaries of the Apostle’s 


1 Bacon’s Essays; ‘ Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.’ 
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statements, yet are, in no instance, his own statements of 
his own belief or feeling. 1 Measured by the modern require¬ 
ment which demands these precise forms of speech from the 
lips of all believers, the Apostle no less than the Evangelists 
will be found wanting. The one grand expression, in which 
his whole mind finds vent, is simply ‘ the faith of Christ.’ It 
is, as it were, his second conscience; and, as men do not 
minutely analyse the constituent elements of conscience, so 
neither did he care minutely to describe or bring forward 
the several elements which made up the character and work of 
his Master. And, though these elements are distinctly set 
forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with the 
Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward not any 
one part, but the complex whole, as the object of adoration 
and faith. The language of our Lord in the Gospels, like that 
of St. Paul regarding Him in the Epistles, is (not ‘ Believe in 
My miracles,’ ‘ Believe in My death,’ ‘ Believe in My resur¬ 
rection,’ but) ‘ Believe in Me.’ 

IY. Finally if it be said that this is an impression too vague 
and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 
. . „ Apostle’s character. Much there was doubtless pe- 

The spirit of . . . .. r 

Christ in the culiar to hunseli, much that was peculiar to his own 

Apostle's especial mission. But, if in any human character 

phirRctfr * * 

we can discern the effect produced by contact with 
another higher and greater than itself, such an effect may be 
discovered in that of St. Paul: ‘ The love of 1 Christ,’ the love 
which Christ had shown to man, was, as he himself tells us, his 
‘ constraining ’ motive. That Love, with the acts in which it 
displayed itself, was the great event which rose up behind him 
as the single point from which all his thoughts diverged in the 
past, and to which they converged again in the future. Unless 


1 The apparent exception in Rom. 
iii. 26 is, it need hardly he observed 
to those acquainted with the ori¬ 
ginal language, only apparent. The 
nearest approach to the requirement 
of faith in any special act of Christ 
is in Rom. x. 9, ‘ If thou shalt con¬ 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,’ 
(so far is general, and agrees with 
what has been said above; but what 
follows is more precise,) ‘ and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Sim from the dead, thou shalt 


be saved.’ The Resurrection, in 
this passage, as in others, is probably 
selected as the especial fact which 
constituted 1 the glad tidings,’—the 
Gospel. Had the Gospels closed 
with the Crucifixion, however in¬ 
structive they might have been, we 
feel that the effect of the story would 
have been simply mournful and tra¬ 
gical, not, as now, inspiriting and 
joyful. 

2 2 Cor. v. 14, and the Notes on 
that chapter. 
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a Love, surpassing all Love, had been manifested to him, we 
know not how he could have been so constrained; and, we 
must also add, unless a freedom from his past prejudices and 
passions had been effected for him, by the sight of some higher 
Freedom than his own, we know not how he could have been 
thus emancipated. 

Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Such a combination,—rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely alas ! seen since,—is one of the best proofs of the reality 
of the original acts in which that combination was first mani¬ 
fested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possess them, were, 
in all probability, composed long after these Epistles. But the 
Life which they describe must have been anterior. That Life 
is ‘ the glory,’ of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 
writings and actions are ‘ the reflection.’ Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities impassably divide the cha¬ 
racter of the Apostle from that of his Master, in this union of 
fervour and freedom there was a common likeness which cannot 
be mistaken. The general impulses of his new life—‘ the 
grace of God, by which he was what he was ’—could have come 
from no other source. Whatever may be the force of the par¬ 
ticular allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly leave 
any other impression than that,—whether by ‘ revelation,’ or 
by ‘ receiving ’ from others, whether ‘ in the body, or out of 
the body,’ 1 we cannot tell—he had indeed seen, and known, 
and loved, and followed Jesus Christ our Lord. 


1 Gal. i. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 23—xv. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
TO ST. PAUL, 

AND OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 

PRESERVED EN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


The genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Corinthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex¬ 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered 
in an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory, and Usher(See Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. pp. 920, 921), first pub¬ 
lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and translation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston ; then by Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Auclier, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, from MSS. 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron 
(vol. vi. 274, 275). 

In the Armenian Church they, in at least one MS., are 
inserted after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, under 
the title of ‘ the Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul,’ 
and the ‘ Third Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians.’ 1 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 
I Cor. v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style abso¬ 
lutely fatal to their genuineness ; but all their details are incom¬ 
patible with such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that 
any such reference could have fallen within the scope of the 
intention of the framers of these Epistles. 

(1) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor v. 9 alluded 

1 Curzon’s Armenia, 220. 
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to a separate 1 Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1, but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
First Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2) The ‘Epistle from the Corinthians’ mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vii.—xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the ex¬ 
ception of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not 
noticed at all in the First Epistle. 

(3) The ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9) it must have contained, 
viz. the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
of the kind being the warning in verse 31 to avoid heretics. 

(4) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de¬ 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep¬ 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, ‘ Stephanus’). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; the 
heresies mentioned belonged to a later period than any writings 
of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are a feeble 
imitation of 1 Cor. xv., and his other expressions are in part 
copied from the Gospels and the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are 

(1) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Phoenicia, which would 
agree with his passage to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22) immediately 
after his first visit to Corinth. 

(2) That in the ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ verse 2, their conver¬ 
sion is spoken of as recent. 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of ‘ The 
Epistle of the Corinthians ’ as governed by Presbyters, as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. i. 21, 44, 47, 54, 57 ; Const. Apost. vii. 
46; Eus. H. E. iv. 22, 23. 

(4) That Paul is called simply ‘ the brother,’ which agrees 
indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church towards 
him, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2. 


See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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(5) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the interven¬ 
ing Section) are natural and in agreement with the Acts and 
Epistles. ‘ He grieved and said with tears, “ It had been 
better for me to have died before, and to be with the Lord.” ’ 

It would not have been worth, while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon¬ 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis¬ 
putably genuine Epistles of St Paul on the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand : 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostolic works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. 
p. 269-275, ed. Murray, 1831, collated with the Latin translation of the Winstons. 
The variations not noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in brackets.] 


THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE. 1 


1 O TEPIIEN, 2 and the ciders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evan¬ 
gelist, and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health. 3 

2 Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus, 4 who vehemently disturb the faith of some with de¬ 
ceitful and corrupt words; 

3 Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself: 5 6 

4 For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles: 

5 But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 


1 Some MSS. have the title thus: 
Epistle of Stephen the Elder to Paul 
the Apostle, from the Corinthians. 

2 In the MSS. tho marginal verses 
published by tho Whistons are 
wanting. 

3 In some MSS. we find, The 
elders Numenus [Whistons, Nemenus], 


Eubulus, Theophilus, and Nomeson, to 
Paul their brother, health ! 

4 Others read, There came certain 
mm, . . and Clobeus, who vehemently 
shake. 

5 [Whistons, whose words thou 
ouyhtest to resist. ] 


Q Q 
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whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 
hear from thee. 

7 Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 
quickly. 

8 We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, he hath delivered thee from the hands of the un¬ 
righteous. 1 * 

9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach : 1 

10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets. 3 

11 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God : 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh : 

13 Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
by God: 

14 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in the 
flesh from the Virgin Mary: 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of some one of the angels. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste 4 to come amongst us, 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 
scandal, 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 
by an open refutation. Fare thee well. 5 


The deacons Thereptus and Tichus 6 received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians. 7 

When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice, 8 the wife of Apofolanus, 9 yet, 
as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these words, 
and said, weeping: ‘ It were better for me to be dead, and 
with the Lord. For while I am in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when I 


1 Some MSS. [and Winstons] 
have, We believe in the Lord, that 
his presence was made manifest; and 
by this hath the Lord delivered us 
from the hands of the unriyhteorus. 

* [Whiston, But these are their 
erroneous words j for thus do they 

•ay .j 

3 Others read, to read the Prophets. 

1 Some MSS. [and W 7 histons] 

have, Therefore, brother, do thou 

make haste. 

3 Others read. Fare thee well in 


the Lord. 

3 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, The deacons Thercpus and 
Techus. 

7 The Whistons have, to the city 
of Phoenicia : but in all the MSS. 
we find, to the city of the Philippians. 

8 Others read [and Whistons], on 
account of Onotice. 

8 The Whistons have, of Apolto- 
phanus: but in all the MSS. we read, 
Apofolanus. 
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behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.’ 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle. 1 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 2 


1 T)AUL, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by so many 

.L errors, 3 to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil His coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise His 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5 And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our father from heaven; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world, 4 and de¬ 
liver our 5 flesh by His flesh, and that He may raise us up from 
the dead ; 

8 As in this also He himself became the example : 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought; c 

11 But he is sought for, that he might be revived by adoption. 

12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews : 

13 That He would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to His judgment. 

14 Because he wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, he 
bestowed and poured forth his Spirit upon the Prophets; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 


1 In the text of this Epistle there 
are some other variations in the 
words, but the sense is the same. 

2 Some MSS. have, Paul's Epistle 
r rom prison, for the instruction of the 
Corinthians. 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, 


disturbed by various compunctions. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, That Jesus might comfort the 
world. 

5 [Whistons, all flesh."] 

0 Others read, He has not remained 
indifferent. 
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16 But he who was the prince of evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin, 1 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty God, when He willed to justify, was un¬ 
willing to abandon his creature: 

20 But when He saw his affliction, he had compassion upon 
him: 

21 And at the end of a time He sent the Holy Ghost into 
the Virgin, foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily, 2 was made worthy to conceive, 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from tills perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out, 3 and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: For Jesus Christ, in His flesh, 
had recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into 
eternal life by faith. 

25 Because in His body he would prepare a pure temple of 
justice for all ages ; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children 
of justice, but the children of wrath; 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were al¬ 
together works made by the hand of the Father of all things. 4 

30 But these cursed men 5 have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 
far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicked. 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion 6 , but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 

34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life ; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh: 


1 Some MSS. [and Winstons] hnve. 
Laid his hand, and them and all [jksli] 
bound in sin. 

2 Others [and Whistons] read, be¬ 
lieving with a pure heart. 

3 [Whistons, ‘ in the same body he 

should be convicted and made manifest. 

If he was not God, how did Jesus 


Christ . . . recall and save, #c.] 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, of God the Father of all things. 

b Others [and "Whistons] read, 
They curse themselves in this thing. 

6 Others [and Whistons] read, 
children of the disobedient. 
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36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the 
body, shall be denied the resurrection : because such are found 
to refuse the resurrection. 

37 But you also, Corinthians! have known, from the seeds 
wheat, and from other seeds, 

38 That one grain falls 1 dry into the earth, and within it 
first dies. 

39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 
endued with the same body: 

40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, but 
from the honourable bodies of men. 2 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai. 3 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was 
swallowed up in the belly of a fish for three days and three nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication, 4 and 
brought him out of the deep abyss ; 

45 Neither was any part of his body corrupted ; neither was 
his eyebrow bent down. 5 

46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith ; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will He raise 
you up, even as He himself hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the dead, 
revived the dead, 

49 By bow much more shall ye 6 , who are supported by the 
flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 
day with a perfect body ? 

50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised him 
from the dead: 

51 By how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
day, with a perfect body, even as He himself hath arisen ? 

52 But if ye receive other things vainly, 7 

53 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail; for I bear 
on my body these fetters, 8 

1 Some MSS. have, That one grain 
falls not dry into the eaiih. 

2 Others [and Winstons] read, 

But tec have not only pi'oduced from 
seeds, hut from the honourable body of 
man. 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, 
the son of Ematthias. 

1 [Whistons om., ‘and brought 
. . . abyssf 

5 Others [and Whistons] add, nor 

did a hair of his body fall therefrom. 


6 [Whistons, ye who are in the flesh 
and supported by the Word of Christ. 

7 Some MSS. [and AVhistons] 
have, Ye shall not receive other things 
in vain. 

8 Others [and Whistons] finished 
here thus, Henceforth no one can 
trouble me further, for I bear in my 
body the sufferings of Christ. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be. with 
your spirit, my brethren. Amen. 
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54 To obtain Christ: and I snffer with patience these afflic¬ 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel, 1 firmly 
maintain it; 

56 To the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. 

57 But if any of ye, not believing, shall trespass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers, and the children 
of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you. 2 Amen. 

1 Some MSS. have, of the holy 2 Others add, Our Lord be with 
evangelist. you all. Amen. 


Done into English by me, January-February , 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro, with the aid and exposition 
of the Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher, 
Armenian Friar. 

Byron. 


Venice, April 10, 1817. 

I had also the Latin text, but it is in many places 
very corrupt, and with great omissions. 


THE END. 


LONDON 
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